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&c 

Report  of  the  chief  of  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with  esti- 
mates, &c 

Report  of  the  colonel  commandant  of  the  marine  corps,  with  esti- 
mates, &c 

Navy.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  the  navigation 

of  Newark  bay  and  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers 

Navy.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting  statement  of 

all  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  on  hand 

Navy.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  amounts  charged 

the  State  Department  for  services  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 

Navy,  transmitting  statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent 

fund.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

New  Mexico.     Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 

relation  to  certain  appropriations  for  the  Territory  of 

New  Orleans  riots.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the.. 
New  Orleans  riots.     Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 

transmitting  all  papers  relative  to  the 

Norfolk  riots.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 

O. 

Ocean  mail  service.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  relative  to 
service  by  Brazilian  steamers  of 

Ontonagon  harbor.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
relative  to  purchases  of 

Ordnance.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  purchases  of. . 

Ortega  and  Santa  Anna.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  attempt  to  organize  armed  expeditions  within 
the  United  States  against  Mexico  by 
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Pacific  railroads.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative 
to  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  the  Central  and  to  the  Union 

Pardons  by  the  President.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  list  of 

Pardons  by  the  President.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  further  list  of 

Paris  Exposition.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  memorial  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  relative  to 
the 


Patapeco  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  the  ship  channel  of  the  .. 

Patents,  transmitting  the  mechanical  part  of  the  Patent  Office  report 
for  the  year  1666.    Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 

Pensions.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 


Papers  accompanying  the  same. 

List  of  names  of  examining  surgeons,  arranged  by  States 

A. — Statement  of  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original  applications 
and  for  increase  of  army  pensions  admitted  in  each  State  and  Ter- 
tory  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

B. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  army  pensions  at  the  agencies 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1866 

C. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for 
paying  army  pensions  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1866 

D. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  army  pensions 
on  the  rolls  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1866 

E. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original  appli- 
cations and  for  increase  of  navy  pensions  admitted  in  each  State 
and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

V. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  Tor  navy  pensions  at  the  agencies 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1866 

G. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for 
paying  navy  pensions  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1866 

H. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  navy  pensions 
on  the  rolls  of  each  State  and*  Territory  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 

1866 

Pickett.    Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  relative  to 

the  rebel  general 

Plattsburg  harbor.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 

survey  of   

Police.    Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan 

Postmasters.    Letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  relative  to  the 

removal  of 

Postmaster  General,  of  tho  operations  of  his  department  during  the 

year  1866.    Report  of  the 


Papers  accompanying  the  same. 

Estimates  of  or  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 
Statement  showing  the  operations  of  the  free  delivery  system  for  the 
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Total  operations  of  the  appointment  office  for  the  year  ending  June 

30j  1866  j l- 

.Table  showing  the;  iti crease  and  decrease  of  post  offices  in  the  several 

States  anjd  Territory :  also  the  number  at  which  appointments 

arp  made ;  by  the  Ifresjflenlj  and  by  the  Postmaster  General 

j^osti  offices  iat  whidh  letter-carriers  are  employed,  with  the  number 

anjd  aggregate  cora^p^fi^jjf  pj^the  latter  at  each  office 

Postage  stamps,  starnned  "W^feP^  aQd  newspaper  wrappers  issued 
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A. — Table  of  mail  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  state  of  arrangements  at  the  close  of  the  year 

B. — Railroad  service  as  in  operation  June  30,  1866 

C. — Steamboat  service  as  in  operation  September  30,  1866 , 

D. — Table  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  mail  transportation 
and  cost  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866 , 

£. — Table  showing  the  rate  of  pay  per  annum  for  mail  transportation 
in  operation  in  the  southern  States  on  the  30th  June,  1866,  &c  . . , 

F. — Mail  service  in  operation  in  southern  States  September  30, 1866, 
compared  with  the  condition  of  the  service  in  the  same  States 
November  1,  1865 

6. — Southern  railipad  routes  in  operation  September  30,  1866 

Statement  of  number,  kinds,  sizes,  and  cost  of  mail  bags  purchased 
under  contracts  agreeably  to  law,  and  put  into  service,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  showing  operations  and  results  of  foreign  mail  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Postal  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Italy.. 

Postal  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Vene- 
zuela  

Statement  showing  the  disposition  of  letters  received  containing 
money  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  showing  the  comparative  amounts  of  money  contained  in 
dead  letters  received  at  and  sent  out  from  the  dead  letter  office  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  snowing  the  disposition  of  letters  received  containing 
postage  stamps  and  money  in  sums  less  than  one  dollar  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  of  letters  containing  miscellaneous  articles  received  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866 

Statement  of  dead  letters  returned  to  foreign  countries  and  received 
from  them  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  of  dead  letters  other  than  those  above  enumerated,  sent 
out  for  delivery  to  the  writers  or  owners  thereof  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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No.  1.  Statement  exhibiting  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 ' 

No.  2.  Statement  exhibiting  the  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1 866 

No.  3.  Statement  of  the  postal  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  4.  Statement  of  the  operations  of  the  free  delivery  system  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  5.  Miscellaneous  payments 

No.  6.  Summary  of  principal  labors 

No.  7.  Statement  showing  the  balances  due  the  United  States  from 
postmasters  in  the  lately  rebellious  States,  and  the  amount  collected. 

No.  8.  Statement  showing  the  increase  of  revenues  and  incidental 
expenses  in  the  lately  rebellious  States 

No.  8  A.  Statement  of  the  postal  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the 
eleven  States  lately  in  rebellion,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

No.  9.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  British  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 - 

No.  10.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Prussian  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 : 

No.  11.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  French  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 
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No.  12.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Belgian  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

No.  13.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Bremen  mails  receivedtin  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1 866  ........ ...................... ........ .... .... ...... 

No.  14.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Hamburg  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1 866  ...... .... .... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... .... .... 

No.  15.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  mails  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  16.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  closed  mails,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  17.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  France  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1866 

No.  18.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
Uuited  States  and  Belgium  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 * 

No.  19.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  Bremen  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

No.  20.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  Hamburg  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1866 

No.  21.  Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several 

postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  West 
India  islands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1866: . 

No.  22.  Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several 
postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Panama 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1666 

No.  23.  Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several  post- 
ages, received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  24.  Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several 
postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  united  States  to  Brazil 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  25.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  letter  postage  on  the  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  mails,  received  in  and  sent  from  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  26.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1866 

No.  27.  Amount  of  postages  on  mails  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  provinces  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1866..... 

No.  28.  Amount  of  postage  on  foreign  dead  letters  sent  from  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States 

No.  29.  Balances  due  the  United  States  on  the  adjustment  of  ac- 
counts between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  J866 
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31,  1865 

No.  34.   Havana  closed  mail  account  for  the  year  ending  December 

SI,  1865 

No.  35.  Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  line, 

for  services  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866. . 
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No.  36.   Statement  showing  the  transactions  of  the  money  order  office 

of  the  Ubited  States,  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1866 

No.  37.   Statement  showiu?  the  condition  of  the  money  order  fund 

at  the  close  of  the  fiscal' ear  ending  June  30,  1866 

President  of  the  United  States  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  accom- 
panying documents  and  reports.     Annual  message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  occupancy  of  Mexican 

territory  by  United  States  troops.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  relating  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt. 

Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  rebel  General  Pickett.    Mes- 
sage of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  Atchison  and  Pike's 

Peak  Railroad  Company.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  attempt  of  Santa  Anna 
and  Ortega  to  organize  armed  expeditions  within  the  United 

States  against  Mexico.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  in 

Washington  Territory.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  further  copies  of  papers 

relative  to  the  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  names  of  persons  pardoned, 

who  have  been  engaged  in  rebellion.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  amounts  charged  to  the  State 

Department  for  services  of  naval  vessels.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by 

the  American  forces.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  revolution  in  Candia. 

Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  clerks  of  the  federal 
courts  and  the  marshal  ot  the  district  of  North  Carolina.    Message 

of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  ease  of  George  St.  Leger 

Grenfel.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Protestant 
church  at  the  American  embassy.  Rome,  Italy,'  from  the  city,  by 

order  of  the  government.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  suits  in  the  English  courts, 

against  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. .   Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  te  the  appointment  of  a.  commis- 
sion relative  to  claims  ol  the  State  of  Iowa.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  from  the  heads 
of  departments,  giving  the  names  of  all  persons  appointed  to  office, 

&c.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  all  papers  relative  tw  the 

New  Orleans  riots 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  list  of  States  which  have 

ratified  the  constitutional  amendment.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  Mexican  affairs.    Message 

of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  te*  the  Hot  Springs  reserve  in 

Arkansas.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  visit  of  Professoi  Agassis 

to  Brazil.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  Uuited  States  relative  to  the  States  which  have  ratified 

the  constitutional  amendment.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  captured  and!  abandoned 

cotton.    Message  of  the , 

President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  certain  appropriations 

for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.     Message  of  the , 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  importation  of  wines  from 

Cadiz,  Spain,  &c.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  memorial  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  Wiseoosin  relative  to  the  Paris  Exposition.    Message  of  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  attempted  assassination 

of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  removals  and  appointments 

in  the  Interior  Department.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  American 

Protestant  Church  from  the  city  of  Rome.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  persons  pardoned  by  the 

President.     Message  of  the 

Printing,  Public.     Annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 

Protection  across  the  continent.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 

relative  to 

Public  Buildings.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Purchase  of  government  securities.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  information  required  by  the  act  of  April  12, 

1861,  relative  to  the , 

Q. 

Quartermaster  General  of  the  United  States.    Annual  report  of  the  . . . 

Quartermaster  General.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 

contracts  by  the -'. 

R. 

Railroad  Company,  Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak.  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 

Railroad  Companies,  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  amount  of  bonds  issued 
to  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 

Railroads,  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  beginning 
point  of  the    

Railroad,  Augusta  and  Summerville.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  relative  to  the 

Rations  to  persons  not  belonging  to  the  army.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  relative  to  the  issue  of 

Revenue.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the 
collection  in  the  first  district  of  Illinois  of  internal 

Riots,  New  Orleans.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the. 

Riots,  New  Orleans.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  papers  relative  to  the 

Riot  at  Norfolk.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 

River  and  harbor  improvements.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 

Rivers,  Rock  and  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative 
to  the  survey  of  the 

Rivers,  Kennebec  and  Penobscot.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
relative  to  the  survey  of  the 

River,  Mississippi.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
survey  of  the 

Rome,  American  Protestant  Church  at.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relative  to 

Rome,  American  Protestant  Church  at.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relative  to 

Rosling,  General,  and  General  Hazen.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  reports  of  inspection  made  by 

Russia.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of 


Sandy  Hook  light-house.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative 
to  a  sunken  wreck  near  the • 
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Santa  Anna  and  Ortega.  Message  [from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  their  attempt  to  organize  armed  expeditions  against 
Mexico 

San  Juan.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  the  island  of 

Seamen,  American.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  re- 
lief and  protection  of 

Sewer  through  Botanic  garden.  Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  relative  to 

Signal  officer  of  the  army  of  the  operations  of  his  corps  for  the  year 
ending  October  '20,  1866 

Springfield  armory.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
statement  of  arms  manufactured  and  repaired  and  expenditures  made 
the 
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pringfield  armory.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  respecting 
small-arms  manufactured  at  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  relative  to  the  protection  of  American  seamen.  Let- 
ter from  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  contingent  fund. 
Letter  from  the  ...... 

State,  Secretary  of,  transmitting  report  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  for  the  year  1866.  Letter 
from  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  relative  to  bills  allowed  to  become  laws.  Letter 
from  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  relative  to  same  subject  as  above.    Letter  from  the. 

State  of  Iowa.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  claims  of  the. 

States  ratifying  the  constitutional  amendment.  Message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  relative  to 

States  ratifying  the  constitutional  amendment.  Message  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  relative  to 

State  of  Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the 

State  of  Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to 
the  accounts  of  the 

St.  Clair  flats.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  enclosing  General 
Cram's  report  relative  to  the 

Steamer  Scotland.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
wreck  of  the ! 

8teamer  Evening  Star.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the  loss  of  the 

Steamship  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  the 

Sunken  wreck  near  Sandy.  Hook  light-house.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  relative  to  a 

Surratt,  John  H.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of 

Surratt,  John  H.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
same  import  as  above 
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Tax  upon  salaries  of  clerks  of  postmasters.    Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  relative  to 
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Treasury  relative  to 

Taxes  paid  by  banking  associations.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  relative  to 

Taylor,  James  W.,  relative  to  gold  mines  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  oftbe  Treasury,  transmitting  the  report  of. 
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Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  State  of 

Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of  additional  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1867.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

(See  general  index  of  this  document) 

Treasury,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1866.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  statement  of  the  names  of  persons  employed  in, 
and  expenditures  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  in  relation  to  a  site  for  a  marine  hospital  at  Chicago.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  the  fund  appropriated  to 
clerks  in  Treasury  Department.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. . . 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the I. 


Papers  accompanying  the  same. 

Letter  from  J.  Ross  Browne,  special  commissioner  for  the  collec- 
tion of  mining  statistics !. 

Sec.  1 .  Historical  sketch  of  gold  and  silver  mining-  on  the  Pacific  slope . 

Sec.  2.   Geological  formation,  &c,  of  the  Pacific  slope 

Sec.  3.   Condition  of  gold  and  silver  mining  on  the  Pacific  slope 

Sec.  4.   Resources  of  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Utah, 

Montana,  and  Idaho 

Sec.  5.   General  view  of  the  mines  of  Nevada,  Washington  Territory, 

Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho 

Sec  5  A.   The  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast 

Sec.  6.   Quicksilver  mines  of  California 

Sec.  7.   Borax,  sulphur,  tin,  and  coal 

Sec  8.   Mining  region,  population,  altitude,  &c 

Sec.  9.  Annotated  catalogue  of  the  principal  mineral  species  hitherto 
recognized  in  California,  and  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories, 

by  William  P.  Blake,  March,  1866 

Sec.  10.   Laws  and  customs  of  foreign  governments  in  relation  to 

the  occupancy  of  mineral  lands  and  the  working  of  mines 

Sec.  II.   Mining  laws 

Sec.  12.   Books  on  California  mines 

Address  on  the  history  of  California 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue relative  to  collections  in  the  first  district  of  Illinois  for  penal- 
ties assessed  therein  during  1866.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  all  drawback  regulations  prescribed 
under  the  internal  revenue  law.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the . . 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  reports  relative  to  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Even- 
ing Star.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  statement  relative  to  purchase  of  government 
securities.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  annually  by  national 
banking  associations.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  accounts  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  revenue,  trade,  and  commerce  with  the  British 
provinces.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  also  to  the  Union  Pacific,  Railroad  Company.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  James  W.  Taylor,  special  commis- 
sioner for  the  collection  of  statistics  upon  gold  and  silver  mining 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  cost  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the v 

Treasury,  relative  to  taxes  paid  by  banking  associations.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  salary  tax  upon  clerks  to  postmasters.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  list  of  clerks  employed  in  the  department. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  cotton  claims.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the.. 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  appropriated  as 
extra  compensation  to  clerks  in  that  department.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  on  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  government  for  the 
year  1866.    Annual  rtport  of  the  Secretary  of  the 


Reports  and  documents  accompanying  the  same. 


Secretary's  report 

Statement  No.  lv  Duties,  revenues,  and  public  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  2.  Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  3.   The*  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Report  of  the  First  Comptroller 

Report  of  the  Second  Comptroller 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 

Report  of  the  First  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Second  Auditor •• 

Report  of  the  Third  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Fourth  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department 

Report  of  the  Treasurer „ 

Report  of  the  Register - . 

Report  of  the  Solicitor 

Report  of  the  Supervising  Architect 

Report  of  the  Light-house  Board 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 

Special  report  upon  the  Uuited  States  branch  mint,  San  Francisco, 
and  matters  connected  therewith 

Statement  No.  4.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  at  the  mint  of 
the  United  States  in  the  several  years  from  its  establishment  in 
1792,  rind  the  coinage  at  the  branch  mints  and  the  New  York 
assay  office,  from  their  organization  to  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  5.  Exports  and  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  from  1821 
to  1866,  inclusive ;  also  the  excess  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  same  year 

Instructions  to  special  commissioners  to  collect  mining  statistics  in 
the  States  and  Territories  west  and  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.. 

Report  of  the  Supervising  Inspector  of  Steamboats 

Special  report  upon  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Evening 
Star 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Statement  No.  6.  Amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  each  of  the  years  from  1791  to  1842,  inclusive,  and  at 
various  dates  in  subsequent  years,  to  July  1 ,  1866 

Statement  No.  7.  Revenue  collected  from  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  June  30,  1866,  under  the  several  heads  of  customs, 
internal  revenue,  direct  tax,  postage,  public  lands,  and  miscella- 
neous sources,  with  the  receipts  from  loans  and  treasury  notes, 

and  the  total  receipts 
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Statement  No.  8.  Expenditures  from  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment to  June  30,  1866,  under  the  several  heads  of  civil  lists, 
foreign  intercourse,  Navy  department,  War  Department,  pensions, 
Indian  department,  and  miscellaneous,  with  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  pnblic  debt,  and  total  expenditures 

Statement  No.  9.  Domestic  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

Statement  No.  10.  Foreign  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

•iU,    looo  ....  .......................................     ........ 

Statement  No.  11.  Imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866.. 

Statement  No.  12.  Foreign  tonnage,  entrances,  and  clearances,  by 
districts,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  13.  Foreign  tonnage,  entrances  and  clearances,  by 
countries,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  14.  Domestic  tonnage,  old  admeasurement,  by  dis- 
tricts, for  the  year  1866 

Statement  No.  15.  Domestic  tonnage,  new  admeasurement,  by  dis* 
tricts,  for  the  year  1866 

Statement  No.  16.  Gross  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  to  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  17.  Foreign  merchandise  imported,  exported,  and 
consumed  annually  from  1821  to  1866,  with  the  population  and 
rate  of  consumption  per  capita  calculated  for  each  year 

Statement  No.  18.  Value  of  domestic  produce  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise, exclusive  of  specie,  exported  annually  from  1821  to  1866 

Statement  No.  19.  Export  of  Btaple  products,  breadstuff's,  provisions, 
oils,  and  animal  products  for  seven  years 

Statement  No.  20.  Value  of  leading  articles  of  manufacture  exported 
from  1847  to  1866 

Statement  No.  21.  Amount  of  tonnage  of  the  United  States  annually 
from  1789  to  1866,  inclusive;  also,  the  registered  and  enrolled 
and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  steam  navigation  each  year 

Statement  No.  22.  Amount  expended  at  each  custom-house  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  23.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district  of 
the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  customs  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1866,  with  their  occupation  and  compen- 
sation      4 

Statement  No.  24.  General  results  of  all  receipts  and  disposal  of 
merchandise  within  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  25.  Liabilities  of  the  United  States  to  various  Indian 
tribes  under  stipulations  of  treaties,  &c 

Statement  No.  26.  Stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Chickasaw  national  fund  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


Vessels.     Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
amounts  charged  to  the  State  Department  for  services  of  naval 

War.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

Beport  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  commanding  army 

Report  of  the  Adjutant  Geueral r 

Report  of  the  Inspector  General - 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 

Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
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No.  2.  Repocfc  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Ekin,  first 
division,  supply  of  public  animals 

No.  3.  Report  of  Brevet  Brigadier  Qeneral  James  A.  Ekin,  cavalry 
bureau \ -. 

No. 4.  Second  division,  (clothing  and  equipage,)  report  of  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  A.  J.  Perry 

Papers  accompanying  the  same.    , 

Statement  of  uniform  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage  not 

used  in  depot,  June  30,  1666 

Statement  of  damaged  and  unserviceable  articles  sold  during  the 

fiscal  year 

Statement  of  expense  on  account  of  clothing,  camp  and  garrison 

equipage  at  principal  depots  during  the  fiscal  year 

Statement  of  articles  issued  to  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 

and  Abandoned  Lands 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  returns  of  accounts  of  officers 

examined  and  sent  to  the  treasury  for  final  settlement 

Statement  of  claims  received 

No. 5.  Third  division,  (ocean  and  lake  transportation,)  report  of 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  George  D.Wise 

Papers  accompanying  the  same. 

List  of  vessels  owned 

List  of  vessels  chartered 

Statement  of  property  sold 

Statement  of  captured  vessels  during  the  war 

Statement  of  vessels  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  war 

Statement  of  claims  presented,  audited,  and  rejected 

No. 6.  Fourth  division,  (rail  and  river  transportation,)  report  of 
Colonel  Alexander  Bliss 

Papers  accompanying  the  same. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  troops  and  others  and  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  transported  during  the  fiscal  year 

Table  of  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  for  this  trans- 
poi  tation 

Statement  showing  names,  lengths,  &c,  and  railroads  operated 
by  the  United  States  during  the  war 

Statement  of  number  of  engines  and  cars  purchased,  built,  and 
captured,  and  disposition  made  of  them 

Statement  of  cost  of  operating  military  railroads  during  the  war  . . 

Statement  of  sales  of  military  railroad  property  for  cash  and  on 
credit  during  ike  fiscal  year 

Statement  of  indebtedness  of  the  several  railroads  for  railroad 
material  sold  to  them  by  the  United  States 

Statement  of  cost  of  materials  and  labor  performed  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  way  on  the  United  States  military 
railroads  in  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi 

Statement  showing  the  steamboats,  barges,  &c, belonging  to 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  their  dis- 
position and  proceeds  of  sale 

Statement  of  sales  of  coal  belonging  to  transportation  department 
on  the  western  waters  during  the  fiscal  year 

List  of  boats  destroyed  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries 
from  May,  1861,  to  the  surrender  of  General  Kirby  Smith  and 
cessation  of  hostilities 

List  of  vessels  chartered,  impressed,  and  employed  during  the 
fiscal  year 

Statement  exhibiting  in  detail  the  number  and  character  of  claims 
received  in  the  fourth  division  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  action 
thereon 
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No.  7.  Report  of  Brigadier  General  D.  C.  McCallum,  director  and 
chief  manager  of  military  railroads  of  the  United  States  daring 
the  war m 

No.  8.  Report  of  Colonel  Anson  Stager,  United  States  military  tele- 
graph   

No.  9.  Fifth  division,  (regular  supplies  quartermaster's  department,) 
report  of  Brigadier  General  8.  L.Brown 

No.  10.  Sixth  division,  (barracks  and  quarters  and  cemeteries,)  re- 
port of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  J.  J.  Dana 

Papers  accompanying  the  same. 

Report  in  relation  to  cemeteries  during  the  fiscal  year 

Schedule  of  actual  or  contracted  or  estimated  cost  of  the  various 

items  connected  with  the  disinterment  and  remains  of  deceased 

,  soldiers  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States 

Circular  to  chief  quartermasters  on  the  subject  of  burial  of  soldiers 

throughout  the  United  States 1 

List  of  national  cemeteries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 

and  in  Virginia  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James 

M.  Moore,  A.Q.M - 

Extract  from  report  of  Captain  £.  B.  Whitman  on  cemeteries  of 

Middle  Tennessee,  September  1,  1865 
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39th  Congress,  >        HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       f  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session.      )  \    No.  57. 


PROTESTANT  CHURCH  AT  ROME. 


MESSAGE 

FROM   THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  24th  instant,  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  the  American  embassy  from  the  city  of  Rome  by  order 
the  government. 


January  29,  18f>7. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  24th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  29,  1SG7. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  29,  1867. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  passed  on  the  24th  of  January,  1867,  requesting  the  President, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest,  to  communicate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives any  information  which  may  have  been  received  by  the  government 
in  relation  to  a  removal  of  the  Protestant  church,  or  religious  assembly,  meeting 
at  the  American  embassy,  from  the  city  of  Rome,  by  an  order  of  that  govern- 
ment, has  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Department  of  State  has  received  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  inquired  of  in  the  said  resolution. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  President. 


39th  Conorbss,  \       HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Settion.      J  \    No.  58. 


SURVEY  OF  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House,  of  December  20,  1866,  transmitting  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  with  General  Warren* s  report  of  the  surveys  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries. 


January  30,  1867.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  29,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  De- 
cember  20,  1866,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  this  date,  with  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren's  report  of  the  sur- 
veys of  the  Upper  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries,  called  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,      • 
Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Engineer  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  29,  1867. 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  June  23,  1866,  making 
appropriations  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  completion  of  certain  public 
works,  &c.,and  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  20th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Brevet 
Major  General  G.  K.  Warren,  United  States  army,  major  of  engineers,  on  the 
surveys  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries. 

General  Warren's  report,  though  a  preliminary  one,  is  made  somewhat  volu- 
minous, owing  to  the  length  of  the  lines  of  river  navigation  treated  of,  and  the 
lack  of  engineering  data  heretofore  obtained  in  regard  to  portions  of  them. 


2  SURVEY   OF    UPPER   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER. 

The  lengths  of  the  rivers  examined  to  ascertain  the  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion are  about  as  follows : 

Of  the  Minnesota,  Yellow  Medicine  to  the  mouth 237  miles- 

Of  the  St.  Croix,  from  the  falls  to  its  mouth 50      " 

Of  the  Cannon  and  Lake  Elysian  to  the  Minnesota  river 85      " 

Of  the  Chippeway  Delta 15 

Of  the  Zumbro  and  its  mouth 60      " 

Of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers 280      " 

Of  the  Mississippi  from  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  Rock  Island 

Rapids 360      " 

Total 1,087 

In  addition  to  the  above,  surveys  and  examinations  were  made  for  obtaining 
the  material  necessary  to  determine  the  best  manner  of  bridging  the  Mississippi 
from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis,  so  as  to  occasion  least  obstruction  to  navigation,  a 
distance  of  about  700  miles.  The  subject  of  bridging  General  Warreu  reserves 
for  a  subsequent  report,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  present  it  properly 

General  Warren  concludes  from  his  examinations  that  throughout  the  space 
between  Fort  Snelling  and  the  Rock  Island  Rapids  the  current  of  the  river 
has  not  been  of  sufficient  strength  to  transport  gravel,  and  that  the  bars  are 
therefore  composed  of  sand.  This  sand  is  very  silicious  and  free  from  cement- 
ing material,  so  that  it  is  easily  moved  by  the  water,  and  the  bars,  though  quite 
constant  to  certain  reaches  of  the  river,  are  continually  shifting  from  place  to 
place  therein.  The  sand  is  thought  to  extend  downwards  generally  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  below  the  low-water  surface. 

Judging  by  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  stone  dams  on  the  Ohio,  where  used 
to  remove  mere  sand-bars,  General  Warren  does  not  feel  authorized  to  recom- 
mend them  for  the  Mississippi,  but  reserves  a  full  discussion  and  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  matter  till  all  the  results  of  his  surveys  have  been  developed ; 
but,  as  a  measure  of  temporary  relief,  which  may  yet  also  prove  the  most 
economical  and  desirable  for  permanent  adoption,  urges  the  construction  of 
a  few  steamboats  with  apparatus  adapted  to  scraping  the  sand-bars  so  as  to  make 
a  passable  channel  through  them  at  the  time  of  low  water. 

These  sand-bars  act  as  dams  in  preserving  a  desirable  depth  of  water  above 
them,  aud  the  dredging  operation  could  be  so  controlled  as  to  make  the  required 
opening  across  them  at  the  time  and  place  needed,  and  only  to  an  extent  that 
would  not  reduce  the  pool  above  the  bar. 

It  is  thought  by  this  means  four-feet  draught  can  be  secured  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix,  and  thence  to  Fort  Snelling  a  draught  of  three  feet. 

Two  small  amounts  of  $5,000  and  $3,000  are,  however,  asked  for,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  by  actual  trial  the  effect  of  artificial  dams  in  closing  super- 
fluous channels;  and  one  of  $235,665  for  locks  and  dams  to  reach  St.  Anthony. 

If  the  plan  of  dredging  should  succeed,  it  will  require  an  annual  expenditure 
hereafter  of  $40,000.  This  it  is  thought  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping 
dams  in  repair,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  their  object. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is — 

For  lock  and  dam  at  Meeker's  island $235,  665  00 

For  building  and  operatiug  two  dredges  and  snag-boats 96,  000  00 

For  experimental  dams 8,  000  00 

For  experimental  beacons 800  00 

Total,  first  year 334,  465  00 

The  obstructions  made  by  snags  and  wrecks  will  be  removed  by  the  same 
boats  that  act  as  dredges. 
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For  the  Minnesota  river  an  estimate  is  submitted  for  a  system  of  lock  and 
dam  navigation,  which  will  give  a  draught  of  four  feet,  as  follows: 

Total  from  Yellow  Medicine  to  Fort  Ridgely,  sixty  miles $250,  000  00 

Total  from  Fort  Ridgely  to  Maukato,  seventy-three  and  one- 
half  miles 235,  000  00 

Total  from  Mankato  to  Upper  Le  Sueur,  thirty-one  and  one- 
half  miles 160,  000  00 

Total  from  Upper  Le  Sueur  to  foot  of  Little  Rapids,  thirty-nine 

and  one-half  miles 126,  000  00 

Total  from  foot  of  Little  Rapids  to  Mendota,  thirty-two  and  one- 
half  miles 4,  500  00 

Grand  total  from  Yellow  Medicine  to  Mendota,  two  hundred  and 

thirty-seven  miles 775,  500  00 

A  desirable  improvement  of  the  Minnesota  might  be  effected  by  the  following 
expenditure,  securing  a  draught  of  two  to  three  feet  at  low  water : 

For  removing  snags  and  boul  ders  throughout $37,  500 

For  dam  and  lock  at  Little  Rapids 60,  000 

For  expense  annually  of  scraper  dredge-boat 20,  000 

For  the  St.  Groix  river  no  special  improvement  is  thought  to  be  called  for  at 
present. 

For  the  line  of  the  Gannon  it  is  thought  that  nothing  but  a  canal  could  be 
made  that  would  be  desirable ;  the  detailed  estimates  are  not  complete.  The 
stream  is  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  has  no. 
natural  navigation. 

For  the  Zumbro  much  the  same  difficulty  is  felt  as  with  the  Gannon. 

Three  estimates  are  presented  for  improving  it  from  the  falls  downward  ;  the- 
least  is  $200,000,  giving  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  for  vessels  eighty  feet  long ; 
a  continuous  canal  giving  four-feet  draught  would  cost  $1,500,000. 

The  report  upon  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  improvement  makes  out  a 
navigable  stage  at  low  water  in  the  Wisconsin  river,  of  about  two  feet.  The 
dams  and  locks  designed  by  the  improvement  company  and  partially  carried* 
out,  though  now  somewhat  dilapidated,  provide  for  a  navigable  depth  from 
Green  Bay  to  the  Wisconsin  of  four  feet,  with  locks  thirty-five  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  Major  Suter,  who  was  assigned  to  the  work  by  General  Warren, 
estimates  that  $484,422  is  necessary  to  complete  this  work  properly  and  put  it 
in  good  repair. 

Major  Suter  also  presents  an  estimate  for  a  navigable  depth  in  the  Fox  river* 
part  of  the  line  of  six  feet,  with  the  lengths  of  locks  increased  to  2^0  feet,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  smaller  sea-going  war  vessels  at  the  time  of  high 
water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  the  lakes. 

This  last  estimate  is $1,308,515  00 

Major  Suter  was  not  able  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  bringing 
the  navigability  of  the  Wisconsin  river  up  to  the  same  standard  as  that  on  the 
Fox,  until  further  and  more  careful  surveys  have  been  made. 

General  Warren,  however,  submits  an  estimate  for  employing  a  dredging 
boat  on  this  river  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  improve  the  stream  by 
this  plan.  Its  bars  are  formed  of  moving  sand  like  those  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi described  in  his  report. 

Fordredge  and  snag-boat $25,  000  00 

Expense  of  operating  one  year 15,  000  00 

%  

Totalfirst  year 40,  000  00 

For  each  subsequent  year 20,  000  00 
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Additional  surveys  are  necessary  to  satisfactorily  determine  the  problem  of  the 
most  economical  mode  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  herein  considered. 

The  estimates  for  additional  surveys  are — 

For  the  Mississippi  above  Falls  of  St.  Anthony $7,  500  00 

For  the  Mississippi  between  Falls  of  St  Anthony  and  Rock  Island 

Rapids 3d,  000  00 

For  the  Wisconsin  river 7,  .500  00 


Total 50,000  00 


The  views  and  recommendations  of  General  Warren  are  concurred  in  by  this 
department. 

The  duties  intrusted  to  General  Warren  were  very  extended,  and  it  was  only 
by  great  energy  and  activity,  and  unflagging  industry,  that  the  field-work  was 
completed,  and  the  preliminary  reports  prepared  in  time  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  during  the  present  session. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND 
ITS  TRIBUTARIES  ABOVE  ROCK  ISLAND  RAPIDS,  BY  BREVET  MAJOR 
GENERAL  G.  K.  WARREN,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  MAJOR  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Office  Survey  of  Upper  Mississippi  and  Tributaries, 

January  21,  1867. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  my  performance 
of  the  duty  assigned  me  last  August.      My  original   instructions  from  the 
Engineer  Department  were  the  following : 

"  Engineer  Department, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  July  31,  1866. 
*'  General  :  You  are  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  surveys  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  its  tiibutaries,  between  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  the  Rock 
River  rapids,  viz :  the  Minnesota,  St.  Croix,  Cannon,  Zumbro,  and  also  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
repair,  &c,  of  certain  public  works  of  the  United  States,  approved  June  23, 1866, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted  for  your  information. 

^  You  will  accordingly  proceed,  without  delay,  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  above  duties, 
which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  commenced  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
"  Brevet  Major  Charles  R.  Suter  will  be  directed  to  report  to  you  as  assistant 
upon  .the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence,  and  you  are  authorized  to  employ 
such  civil  assistants  as  you  may  require,  at  a  compensation  per  day  and  the 
usual  mileage  as  will  command  suitable  qualifications,  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department. 

"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"RICHARD  DELAFIELD, 
"  Brevet  Major  General  and  Chief  Engineer  United  States  Army, 

44  Brevet  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S  A., 

"  Major  of  Engineers,  New  York  City" 
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"Engineer  Department, 

"  Washington,  August  2,  1866. 

"  General  :  The  labors  assigned  to  you  by  the  orders  forwarded  on  the 
31et  ultimo  contemplate  such  examinations  and  surveys  as  will  enable  you  to 
determine  what  improvements  are  required  to  render  the  water-courses  safe  and 
convenient  for  the  navigation  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  through  which  the 
rivers  named  pass  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi,  and  capacity  of  steamers 
that  can  pass  the  Rock  Island  and  Des  Moines  rapids. 

"  In  making  the  surveys  and  examinations  you  will  procure  all  the  needful 
information  to  enable  you  to  report  to  this  department,  to  be  laid  before  Congress 
at  its  next  session. 

"  The  fourth  section  of  the  act  already  sent  to  you  stipulates  that  the  naviga- 
tion shall  be  made  for  vessels  drawing  four  feet  of  water,  economizing  the  water 
by  dams,  locks,  sluice-ways,  and  all  other  means  calculated  to  insure  the  passage 
of  steamers  of  four  feet  draught  at  all  navigable  seasons. 

"  The  subject  of  constructing  railroad  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  river  be- 
tween St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  such  places  and  upon 
such  plans  of  construction  as  will  offer  the  least  impediment  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  is  also  confided  to  you,  and  you  will  collect  all  the  information  apper- 
taining to  it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  before  an  advisory  board  of  engineers, 
of  which  you  will  be  a  member.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  you  will 
examine  the  present  bridge  structure  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  as  to  its  effects  upon  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  lay  the  result  of  your  investigation  before  the  board. 
"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  RICHARD  DELAF1ELD, 
"  Brevet  Major  General  and  Chief  Engineer  United  States  Army. 

"  Brevet  Major  General  Gr.  K.  Warren, 

"  Major  of  Engineers,  No.  119  East  17  th  street,  New  York." 


WORK  PREVIOUSLY  PERFORMED  AND  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  IN  THE 

FIELD  OF  MY  DUTIES. 

With   the  foregoing  instructions  I  proceeded  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  • 
gave  my  attention  at  once  to  ascertaining  what  improvement  had  been  before 
undertaken,  and  what  examinations,  &c,  had  been  already  made.     From  the 
extent  of  the  field  to  be  entered  upon  this  was  no  inconsiderable  work. 

Very  little  improvement  of  the  navigation,  however,  had  been  attempted — 
almost  none  at  all — with  the  exception  of  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin by  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  Improvement  Company. 

On  the  Minnesota  river  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  made  by  the  Minnesota 
legislature,  had  been  expended  in  cutting  off,  at  low  water,  the  limbs  and  tops 
of  some  of  the  trees  that  had  fallen  into  the  river  so  as  to  obstruct  the  channel. 
On  the  Mississippi  and  some  of  its  branches  a  temporary  measure  had  occa- 
sionally been  resorted  to  for  deepening  the  water  at  the  sand  bars,  and  increas- 
ing its  abrading  effect  by  moans  of  slight  dams  of  brash,  held  in  place  by  stakes 
and  stones,  and  generally  with  useful  effect,  indicating  a  way  of  deepening  the 
low- water  channel  worthy  of  special  attention.  Such  dams,  of  course,  were 
carried  off  by  the  next  rise  in  the  river.  It  is  a  method  frequently  employed 
by  raftsmen,  as  well  as  steamboatmen,  who  evince  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  the 
action  or'  running  water  and  the  means  of  temporarily  controlling  it,  gained  by 
their  constant  experience  aud  observation. 

There  had  also  been  a  successful  effort  to  temporarily  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  on  a  small  scale,  made  by  the  citizens  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  in  1856.    In  this  instance  the  Menduta  bar  was  operated  upou  by 
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scrapers  drawn  by  horses.  The  result  was  said  to  be  an  increase  of  depth  from 
twenty  inches  to  three  feet,  which  remained  so  during  the  low  water.  Loose 
rocks  were  also  removed  at  the  same  time  fmm  the  rapids  above  Fort  Snelling, 
so  that  steamboats  drawing  three  feet  passed  up  to  the  foot  of  the  main  rapids, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls.     About  87,000  was  expended  in  doing  th  s. 

The  citizens  of  Guttenburg,  in  1862,  spent  about  8700  trying  to  close  up  a 
chute  behind  the  island,  in  front  of  their  town,  but  failed.  The  chute  is 
about  .500  feet  wide,  and  is  navigable  through,  with  three  feet  draught.  They 
drove  piles  by  hand,  using  brush  and  stone,  but,  working  from  the  ends  towards 
the  middle,  were  unable  to  close  the  gap,  which  the  water  deepened  to  eight 
feet.  High  water,  however,  came,  and  compelled  them  to  stop,  and  also  ren- 
dered further  effort  unnecessary  at  the  time. 

At  Dubuque  some  cuts  had  been  made  through  the  low  islands  in  front  of 
the  town,  in  18/33  and  prior  thereto,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Barney,  United  States  agent.  The  object  was  to  enable 
the  steamboats  to  pass  more  directly  from  the  main  channel  into  and  out  of  the 
slough  at  the  town,  and  also  to  facilitate  ferriage  to  the  opposite  side.  It  was 
designed  only  for  temporary  convenience  and  has  long  been  superseded  by  the 
extensive  causeways  and  levees  which  have  been  built  out  by  the  city,  and 
which  are  an  astonishing  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  west. 

A  great  deal  of  information  was  found  to  exist  among  the  river  men  and 
other  intelligent  residents  concerning  the  general  features  of  the  different  rivers 
and  their  basins — in  such  works  as  the  excellent  geological  reports  of  Professor 
Owen  and  assistants  ;  and  in  the  thorough  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  Min- 
nesota, forming  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheelock,  commissioner  of  sta- 
tistics. 

The  survey  of  the  proposed  railroad  from  St.  Paul  to  Winona,  by  its  levels, 
gave  us  incidentally  the  approximate  slope  of  the  river  between  those  points, 
ana  also  cross-sections  of  the  stream  at  Hastings  and  Winona,  where  bridges 
had  been  contemplated.  These  levels  and  sections  were  freely  given  for  my 
use.  The  levels  along  the  Minnesota  Central  railroad  were  also  freely  given, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  foremen t ion ed,  gave  us  a  general  idea  of  the  slope 
of  the  Cannon  river  from  where  the  road  crossed  it  to  its  mouth.  Some  other 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  slope  of  the  Mississippi,  deduced  from  railroad 
surveys,  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Mississippi  by 
Captain  Humphreys  and  Lieutenant  Abbot.  The  land  office  surveys  gave, 
generally,  the  meanderiugs  of  the  main  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  part  of  the  St.  Croix  rivers,  though,  in  the  case  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, not  connecting  across  the  river.  But  the  surveys  of  none  of  the  rivers 
included  islands  except  where  of  sufficient  size  to  attract  a  purchaser,  and,  of 
course,  left  out  the  small  islands  and  sand-bars  that  beset  the  stream,  and  con- 
stitute one  of  its  strongest  physical  features. 

The  bends  of  the  Cannon  and  Zumbro  were  not  meandered,  their  course  be- 
ing sketched  in  between  the  points  where  crossed  by  the  section  lines,  each  a 
mile  apart. 


PLAN  OF  SURVEYING  OPERATIONS  ADOPTED  AND  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  following  instructions  from  the  Engineer  Depart- 
partment  were  received  : 

"Engineer  Department, 

44  Washington,  August  20,  1866. 
44  General  ;  You  are  requested  to  transmit  an  estimate  of  cost  of  the  surveys 
And.  examinations  of  each  of  the  works  assigned  to  you,  in  order  that  an  equitable 
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allotment  of  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  surveys,  &c ,  of  western  rivers 
may  be  made  by  the  bureau. 

44  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
"Chief  of  Engineers,  Brig,  and  Bt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
"Brevet  Major  General  G.  K.  Warrkn, 

"Major  of  Engineers,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota." 

In  answer  to  the  above  I  transmitted  two  estimates.  The  first  was  of  the 
least  expenditures  which  I  deemed  requisite  for  the  proper  surveys  of  the  rivers 
I  was  required  to  report  upon,  in  order  to  make  the  report  thorough,  but  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  this  season.  The  total  amount  of  the  estimate  was 
870,000,  but  inasmuch  as  the  law  required  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
at  the  present  session,  a  plan  for  more  hasty  examinations  was  made  at  the  same 
time,  which  latter  was  at  once  approved.  Under  this  plan  and  authorization  the 
surveys  and  examinations  of  the  several  rivers  were  at  once  set  on  foot.  The 
extreme  low  water  and  favorable  weather  subsequently  greatly  facilitated  us, 
and  rendered  our  accumulation  of  material  very  great,  insomuch  that  the  com- 
plete maps  and  many  important  deductions  therefrom  are  not  in  condition  even 
yet  to  be  fully  made  out. 

The  Minnesota  river,  from  the  Yellow  Medicine  to  its  mouth,  was  placed  uuder 
charge  of  Captain  C.  E.  Davis,  of  St.  Paul,  civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  (late  of 
the  1st  Minnesota  volunteers.)  Captain  H.  P.  Farrar,  civil  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor, (late  of  the  volunteers,)  who  had  had  considerable  experience  iu  a  former 
river  survey,  was  assigned  to  assist  him,  and  run  a  line  of  levels.  Captain 
Davis's  party  was,  besides,  composed  of  thirteen  men  as  rodmen,  chaiomen,  boat- 
men, &c.  The  expense  attending  the  outfit  of  this  party  was  fouud  to  be  con- 
siderably more  than  at  first  estimated  for,  because  of  the  necessity  of  shipping 
supplies  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine,  that  point  being  beyond  any  con- 
siderable settlement.  It  was  necessary  also  to  send  three  small  boats  there  by 
land,  so  as  to  make  the  examiuation  while  descending  the  stream,  as  no  suitable 
boats  could  be  procured  there.  This  involved  the  expense  of  hauling  the  boats 
up,  and  it  was  found  afterwards  necessary  to  retain  the  teams  for  a  while  with 
the  party,  owing  to  the  extreme  shoalness  of  the  Minnesota  river.  The  boats 
could  not  be  loaded  till  a  point  much  lower  down  than  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Medicine  was  reached. 

It  was  not  intended  at  first  to  have  a  continuous  level  line  run  this  year,  but 
as  the  expense  of  the  party  was  large,  I  deemed  it  best  to  make  the  survey  more 
thorough,  so  as  not  to  need  repeating. 

The  entire  designated  portion  of  the  river  was  surveyed,  and  every  exertion 
has  since  been  made  by  Captain  Davis  to  complete  the  maps  and  draw  out  the 
conclusions  from  the  survey.  They  are  finished  down  to  Mankato,  but  the 
greatest  diligence  will  not  completely  finish  the  remainder  before  the  1st  of 
February,  so  that  some  of  the  main  results  only  can  be  reported  now. 

The  vagueness  of  the  law  concerning  the  examinations  to  be  made  "  at  the 
Cannon"  and  "at  the  Zumbro,"  led  to  my  guiding  myself  by  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  in  the  memorials  to  Congress  by  the  Minnesota  legislature. 
The  examination  of  the  Zumbro,  below  the  falls,  and  of  the  line  via  the 
Cannon  and  Lake  Elysium,  to  the  Minnesota  river,  was  intrusted  to  Captain 
1).  W.  Wellman,  of  Wabasha,  civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  (late  of  the  9th 
Minnesota  volunteers.)  It  was  not  designed  foi-  him  to  run  a  continuous  survey 
over  these  Hues,  but  to  make  a  persoual  inspection,  with  occasional  measure- 
ments, of  the  capacity  of  the  streams,  approximate  determination  of  slopes, 
nature  of  obstructions  aud  general  characteristics.  A  line  of  levels  was  run  by 
him  to  determine  the  expense  of  constructing  a  new  outlet  for  the  Zumbro,  and 
another  from  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  to  the  level  of  Lake  Elysium,  and 
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■  * 

tbe  group  of  lakes  in  its  vicinity.     His  report  Isr  hereto  appended.     It  is  quite 

mature  with  regard  to  the  Zumbro,  but  the  results  for  the  Gannon  river  are  not 

fully  worked  out. 

The  examination  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  was  assigned  to  Brevet 
Major  C.  R.  Suter,  engineers,  he  having  reported  for  duty  on  the  12th  of 
September.  My  instructions  to  him  did  not  provide  for  a  thorough  survey, 
but  only  for  the  collection  of  facts  and  such  occasional  measurements  as  would 
furnUh  a  view  of  the  general  consideration  governing  the  subject.  This  was 
deemed  the  course  especially  a  dapted  to  this  case,  as  the  extent  of  the  information 
possessed  by  the  Improvement  Company,  and  its  availability,  were  not  known 
to  me,  and  the  ascertaining  of  this,  and  the  availing  of  it,  as  far  as  practicable, 
was  made  a  part  of  Major  Suter's  duty.     His  report  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  examination  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to 
the  head  of  the  Rock  Island  rapids,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practi- 
cability of  insuring  four  feet  of  water  in  low  stages,  and  for  the  collection  of 
information  as  to  the  practicability  of  bridging  the  Mississippi  so  as  to  least 
obstruct  the  navigation  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  being  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  duties  intrusted  to  me,  I  gave  to  it  my  personal  attention  and 
presence,  after  sending  the  other  parties  to  the  field.  As  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  examination  as  far  down  as  the  upper  rapids,  a  small  steamboat  (the  G.  B. 
Knapp)  was  employed.  She  was  of  light  draught,  strong,  and  new,  and  well 
adapted  to  our  purposes.  The  St.  Croix  and  Minnesota  rivers,  each  being  navi- 
gable to  their  falls,  were  also  examined  by  use  of  the  steamboat. 

In  connection  with  the  steamboat,  a  flat-boat  fitted  up  with  quarters  for  a  large 
surveying  party  was  also  used.  Five  small  boats  or  skiffs  were  also  provided 
for  the  sounding  and  surveying  parties.  Mr.  Cornelius  Knapp  was  employed  as 
pilot  of  the  steamboat ;  Captain  N.  F.  Webb,  of  the  steamer  Itasca,  of  the  N. 
W.  Union  Packet  Company,  well  and  widely  known,  was  engaged  to  aid  us 
with  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  requirements  of  river  navigation. 

The  surveying  party  attached  to  the  quarter-boat  was  in  charge  of  Major  H. 
C.  Long,  civil  engineer,  (late  of  the  United  States  volunteers,)  who  had  acquired 
much  experience  in  river  surveys  and  improvements  in  former  operations  on 
western  rivers.  He  was  assisted  by  Captain  I.  P.  Gere,  civil  engineer,  (formerly 
of  Minnesota  volunteers,)  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Cotton,  A.  D.  McSwecny,  C.  H. 
Conwell,  and  H.  D.  Van  Pelt,  with  a  suitable  number  of  chainmen,  rodmen, 
ax(  men,  and  boatmen,  amounting  in  all  to  about  forty  men.  By  means  of  this 
party,  when  any  locality  was  reached  of  which  a  detailed  survey  was  required, 
a  compass  line  survey  could  be  made  of  each  bank,  a  line  of  levels  could  be  run, 
and  the  necessary  soundings  could  be  going  on  simultaneously.  They  pro- 
gressed thus  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  miles  per  day.  As  soon  as  one  locality 
was  finished  the  quarter-boat  and  party  were  taken  in  tow  by  the  steamboat, 
and  all  proceeded  to  the  next  point  to  be  surveyed.  Arrangements  Were  made 
to  plot  the  work  nearly  as  fast  as  surveyed,  this  being  done  at  night  or  while 
being  towed  from  place  to  place. 

On  board  of  the  steamboat  a  careful  reconnoissance  was  made  of  the  river, 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  rapids,  all  parts  being  visited  in  daylight  for  this  purpose. 
Generally,  each  navigable  channel,  if  there  proved  to  be  more  than  one,  was 
examined.  Continuous  soundings  were  also  made  along  the  river  channel  as 
navigaied,  the  position  being  determined  by  compass  bearings,  and  distances 
obtained  by  rating  the  speed  of  the  boat.  Widths  were  estimated,  but  these 
estimated  widths  were  frequently  checked  by  triangulations  from  measured  bases, 
and  the  rate  of  the  steamboat  was  determined  by  fixed  points  on  our  surveys, 
or  those  of  the  land  office.  In  this  way  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  was 
attained  than  is  ordinarily  supposed  could  be  had.  This  reconnoissance  was 
continued  to  St.  Louis,  by  use  of  the  packet  steamboats,  in  all  parts  of  the  river 
navigated  by  them  in  daylight. 
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An  advantage  of  such  reconnoissance  is,  that  being  from  the  elevation  of  the 
steamer's  upper  decks,  a  very  correct  sketch  can  be  made  of  the  sand  bars,  the 
water  being  so  shallow  and  clear  as  to  render  them  discernible  beneath -the  sur- 
face. 

The  location  of  the  main  high  bluffs  and  secondary  terraces  were  also  well 
determined — a  most  desirable  piece  of  information  concerning  the  practicability 
of  high  bridges,  and  not  before  given  in  full  on  any  map.  Mr.  Henry  Custer 
was  employed  on  this  reconnaissance,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gorman. 

At  the  several  points  where  the  surveys  were  made,  measurements  for  velocity 
and  area  of  section  suitable  for  obtaining  the  flow  of  the  water  were  also  made, 
giving  employment  to  two  other  assistants  ;  the  method  used  for  this  on  all  the 
river  surveys  being  that  of  floats  at  mid-depth,  discovered  by  Captain  A.  A. 
Humphreys  and  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbot. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  party  under  Major  Long  was  first  designed  by 
me  for  the  charge  of  Colonel  C.  C.  Smith,  (formerly  of  the  Ohio  volunteers. ) 
He  labored  with  great  zeal  in  organizing  the  party  and  collecting  information, 
and  did  conduct  the  surveys  from  Fort  Snelling  down  to  Kapoja ;  but,  at  that 
time,  receiving  a  more  advantageous  offer  from  the  Minnesota  Valley  Kail  road 
Company,  he,  with  my  consent,  accepted  a  situation  on  that  road. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  work  done  by  this  party.  Many  of  the  locali- 
ties were  surveyed  because  they  were  the  points  where  railroad  bridges  exist, 
or  have  been  proposed,  or  have  been  authorized  by  Congress : 

1.  From  vicinity  of  Fort  Snelling  to  Red  Rock 16     miles. 

2.  From  vicinity  of  Hastings  to  Prescott 6         " 

3.  Vicinity  at  head  of  Lake  Pepin 2J 

4.  Mouth  of  Chippeway  to  Alma 12 J       " 

5.  Rolling  Stone  and  Chimney  Rock  bars 2£       " 

6.  Winona 3 

7.  La  Crosse 5         " 

8.  Prairie  du  Chien 7 

9.  Guttenburg  bars 1         " 

10    Dubuque 4 

11.  Clinton 3 

12.  Burlington 4         " 

13.  Quincy 3 J 

14.  Hannibal 4 

Total 74  miles. 

These  distances  give  merely  the  spaces  along  the  river.  Within  these  both 
banks  and  the  intermediate  islands  were  surveyed,  a  line  of  levels  run  along 
one  bank,  and  continuous  soundings  diagonally  across  the  river,  making  in  all 
about  1,226  sounding  lines,  the  river  in  some  places  attaining  a  width  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile. 

These  surveys  connect  with  the  land  office  maps  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  and  these  latter,  with  our  •  reconnoissance  by  the  steamboat,  enable  us  to 
construct  a  map  of  about  680  miles  of  river.  This  map  will  represent  all  the 
islands  and  dry  bars  and  depth  of  water  in  the  channel.  This  isr  in  progress  on 
a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  and  the  map,  as  is  easily  seen,  will  be  113  feet 
3  inches  long,  measured  along  the  river.  The  detailed  instrumental  surveys 
are  now  about  all  plotted,  and  are  on  a  scale  of  200  feet  to  the  inch.  These 
maps  together  measure,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  150  feet.  The  scales 
adopted  are  the  very  smallest  that  pur  original  plots  can  be  properly  made  upon, 
so  as  to  give  the  information  obtained  clearly ;  and  their  size  conveys  a  good 
idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  we  have  performed. 
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Our  levels  and  each  levels  as  we  have  collected  from  other  sources  will  enable 
ns  to  construct  a  more  reliable  slope  of  the  river  surface  than  we  have  before 
had,  both  in  high  and  low  stages. 

Letters  have  been  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  different  required  improve- 
ments in  the  several  localities. 

Inquiries  were  also  addressed  to  the  presidents  and  engineers  of  the  several 
railroads  that  reach  the  Mississippi,  in  regard  to  their  views  as  to  bridging  it,  so 
that  such  information  as  they  desired  to  present  might  go  with  that  specially 
collected  by  myself. 

Inquiries  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  were  also  made  of  the 
principals  of  steamboat  packet  companies  navigating  the  river.  As  a  general 
th  ng,  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  to  permit  of  these  inquiries  being  fully 
answered. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Bluffs  and  terraces — As  one  travels  up  the  Mississippi  river  from  Le  Claire, 
at  the  head  of  the  upper  rapids,  to  Fulton  and  Lyons,  some  twenty  miles,  he  sees 
the  banks  which  rise  above  the  bottom  lands  slope  gently  back  to  the  level  of 
the  prairie  lands  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  So  gentle  are  these  slopes  that  they  are 
everywhere  covered  with  earth  and  vegetation.  In  this  space  the  banks  attain 
no  considerable  elevation  except  at  points  distant  f.om  the  river,  and  widely 
separated  on  the  opposite  sides.  But  at  Fulton  and  Lyons,  these  high  lands 
become  more  steep,  and  naked  rocks  project  from  their  sides,  and  here  the  banks 
reach  an  elevation  of  120  feet  at  points  about  4,000  feet  apart  on  opposite  sides. 
The  stratified  rock  in  place  also  appears  here  at  the  water's  edge  as  it  does  at 
the  Rock  Island  rapids;  and  Little  Rock  island,  opposite  Clinton,  a  few  miles 
below  Lyons,  is  composed  of  rock,  and  f.irnishes  part  of  the  foundation  for  the 
Clinton  bridge. 

Above  Fulton  and  Lyons  the  bluffs  stand  further  apart.  They  generally 
remain  steep,  often  precipitous,  and  their  elevation  gradually  increases  from  150 
feet  at  first  to  400  feet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  main- 
tain this  height  to  above  Lake  Pepin,  then  declining  again  somewhat  toward  St. 
Paul.     From  the  highest  bluffs  the  prairie  level  extends  out  to  the  horizon. 

These  bluffs,  from  Lo  Claire  to  St.  Paul,  are  all  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  silurian  formation,  and  the  strata  lie  not  quite  horizontal,  but  dip  gently 
each  way  from  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  rocks  are  composed  of 
buff  and  gray  colored  magnesium  limestone,  interst ratified  with  softer  saud  rock. 
This  sand  rock,  especially  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  is  very  soft,  and 
composed  almost  wholly  of  silex.  The  different  rates  of  abrasion  of  different 
strata  have  caused  considerable  local  variations  in  the  appearance  of  the  bluff*, 
and  rock  terraces  of  different  elevation  have  been  formed.  The  great  chasm  in 
which  the  Mississippi  thus  flows  between  these  bluffs  was  produced  most  proba- 
bly by  the  action  of  very  different  forces  from  what  are  now  exerting  their  in- 
fluence there.  This  same  cause  produced  many  of  the  lateral  chasms  into  which 
some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  now  find  their  way.  This  wide  cut  or 
chasm  of  the  Mississippi  has  a  direction  nearly  northwest  from  Fulton  and  Lyons 
to  St.  Paul,  then  it  turns  at  a  right  angle  to  the  southwest  and  continues  up  the 
valley  of  the  Minnesota.  Its  width  just  above  St.  Paul  is  about  one  half  mile, 
at  Lake  Pe^in  about  five  or  six  miles,  and  generally  varies  from  one  and  a  half 
to  five  miles  down  to  Fulton  and  Lyons.  These  are  nearly  the  widths  of  tho 
river  at  its  highest  floods,  where  artificial  works  have  not  been  made  to  c  »n tract 
it.  The  sides  of  this  chasm,  or  bluffs,  as  they  are  generally  called,  show  marks, 
apparently,  of  the  past  action  of  water  all  the  way  up  to  their  summits.  In 
general,  they  have  an  accumulation  of  stones  and  earth  at  their  bases,  and  some- 
times these  stones  entirely  cover  the  sides  up  to  their  very  summits. 
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More  recent  terraces. — At  many  places,  such  as  Wabashw,  Winona,  La 
Crosse,  Prairie  du  Chien,  &c,  along  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  is  found  a  terrace, 
generally  composed  of  fine  sand,  though  sometimes  of  gravel,  which  varies 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet  in  elevation  above  the  present  floods.  These  terraces 
are  comparatively  barren,  and  when  trees  grow  they  are  oak  and  other  hard 
woods,  similar  to  those  trees  growing  on  the  bluffs.  Such  terraces  exist  along 
many  of  the  tributaries,  such  as  the  Chippeway  and  Wisconsin,  and  supply 
immense  quantities  of  sand.  Large  quantities  of  sand,  probably  of  the  drift 
period,  are  to  be  found  near  the  St.  Croix  lake;  generally,  an  abundance  of 
sand  is  present  along  all  the  streams. 

Action  of  river  water  ;  formation  of  bottom  lands,  islands,  lakes  and  sand- 
bars.— The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  now  overflowed  in  h  gh  water 
to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  and  are  also  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
above  the  low  stages,  the  river  ranging  from  high  to  low  water  about  eighteen 
feet.  These  bottoms  are  generally  covered  with  trees,  such  as  cotton  wood, 
elm,  linn,  willows,  and  vines  of  various  kinds.  In  the  bed  of  the  stream  some- 
times long  water  plants  are  stretched  over  the  bottom  by  the  action  of  the  stream. 
In  quiet  places,  like  Lake  Pepin,  fields  of  erect  aquatic  plants  flourish,  and  in 
places  protected  from  moving  sands,  the  unios  grow  so  abundantly  as  to  accu- 
mulate beds  of  their  shells  at  least  two  or  three  feet  thick. 

The  Mississippi,  in  its  floods,  covers  all  the  bottom  lands  to  the  depth  of  six 
to  twelve  feet,  as  before  staced,  and  flows  through  the  forests,  obscuring  all  the 
usual  channel  marks,  so  as  sometimes  to  confuse  the  pilots  in  navigating  on 
dark  nights. 

When  within  the  banks  formed  by  the  bottom  lands,  the  river  is  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  those  sweeping  bends  and  returning  folds  that  characterize  the 
Minnesota  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  below  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  as  they 
also  do  the  Mississippi  above  the  Pokegoma  Falls,  and  which  generally  exist  in 
streams  having  alluvial  banks.  The  river,  however,  does  not  long  remain  on 
one  side  of  the  valley  before  it  gradually  makes  its  way  among  its  islands  to 
the  opposite  bluff,  usually  forming,  in  the  crossing,  places  of  difficult  navigation 
at  low  stages.  At  these  crossings  there  is  a  greater  slope,  an  increased  velocity 
and  width,  a  diminished  depth,  and  more  changing  sand-bars.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  river  within  its  banks  obliques  thus  from  side  to  side  across  its 
main  valley,  so  does  the  low-water  channel  way  continually  oblique  from  side 
to  side  within  the  bottom-land  banks.  One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  islands  which  everywhere  exist,  in 
all  possible  sizes,  and  the  great  variety  of  their  shapes,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
lakes  found  in  the  islands  and  bottom  lands.  The  extreme  gen  leness  of  the 
current,  which  at  low  water  averages  about  one  and  a  half  mile  an  hour,  and 
rarely  exceeds  three  miles  in  the  swiftest  places,  also  attracts  one's  first  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  uncommon  directness  of  the  general 
flow  of  the  river.  Our  levels  show  the  slope  to  be  only  on  the  average  about 
four-tenths  to  six-tentn6  foot  per  mile;  sometimes,  in  making  the  crossings  of 
the  valley,  reaching  nearly  one  foot  per  m  lc  for  short  distauces,  and  in  interven- 
ing pools  being  as  low  as  three-tenths  foot  per  mile. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  formation  of  the  present  bottom-land  valley, 
and  comprehend  the  existing  state  of  things,  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  when, 
by  the  elevation  of  the  continent  above  the  ocean,  the  present  rivers,  like  tha 
Wisconsin  and  Chippeway,  began  to  flow  into  the  channel  formed  by  the  present 
Mississippi  bluffs.  As  soon  as  the  sediment  brought  down  by  their  waters  had 
filled  up  the  latteral  chasm  by  which  they  joined  the  Mississippi,  this  srdiment 
would  begin  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  water,  force  its  channel  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  narrow  and  dam  it  back  till  1  he  water  gained  sufficient  force 
to  carry  the  sediment  down  the  val  ey.  The  continual  sorting  out  of  this  sedi- 
ment would  leave  the  heavier  particles  behind,  so  that  ibis  bar  would  continually 
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increase  in  elevation  and  form  a  lake  above.  There  are  evidences  of  the  effect 
of  the  Wisconsin  in  making  such  a  dam  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prairie  du  Chi*n, 
also  by  other  affluents  above  their  mouths,  which  lakes  have  since  been  filled  up. 
In  the  case  of  the  Chippeway  and  Lake  Pepin  this  effect  still  remains,  the  af- 
fluents above  the  Chippeway  not  having  been  able  to  fill  up  the  lake  which  wa% 
formed.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  origin  of  Lak^ 
Pepin,  and  there  are  evidences  in  the  shape  of  the  sand  and  bouhier  spits  along 
the  Mississippi  bluffs  above  Lake  Pepin,  such  as  are  only  formed  now  in  it  au^ 
Lake  St.  Croix,  which  indicates  that  the  lake  formerly  extended  up  much  higher 
than  now.  Such  spits  are  also  seen  below  Luke  Pepin,  also  indicating  the 
former  existence  there  of  other  broad  lakes. 


The  river  now  enters  Lake  Pepin  (see  sketch  No.  3)  by  three  principal 
mouths,  and  the  land  of  this  delta  gently  slopes  down  to  and  under  the  water. 
It  has  advanced  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  since  first  visited  by  white  men.  The 
largest  sized  cottonwood  trees,  dying  of  old  age,  are  found  on  the  islands  within 
two  miles  of  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  small  willows  on  the  low  and  uxtreme 
points  seem  of  an  almost  uniform  size  and  age,  and  are  small  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  unfavorable  condition  in  which  they  are  placed  than  from  want  of  time 
to  grow  since  the  laud  was  formed.  The  bottom  in  the  shoal  places  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Pepin  is  composed  of  soft  mud,  and  not  of  sand. 

It  seems  probable  that  nearly  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Mississippi  were 
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formed  in  similar  lakes  by  advancing  deltas,  until  finally  tbe  lakes  were  filled  op. 
Lake  Pepin  has  almost  no  current,  and  deepens  gradually  down  to  near  tbe 
point  of  entrance  of  tbe  Chippeway,  and  then  rapidly  shoals  and  narrows  to  form 
again  the  flowing  river. 


DELTA 
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To  Rrc^mpany  ibd  report  of  Rrevcl  Major 
GriWTftl  G.  K.  Warr*Dt  Major  EDffimHTV.  Jautt^ 
ary,  lfc!67. 


The  Chippeway  river  had  a  large  lateral  gorge  (see  sketch  No*  4)  like  that  of 
the  St  Croix  river  to  fill  up  before  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it 
now  joins  the  Mississippi  by  a  very  complete  set  of  delta  streams,  beginning 
about  15  miles  above  its  mouth. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  mouth  now  known  as  Beef  slough  was  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  main  Chippeway.  In  their  growth  each  kept  along  the 
bluffs  or  sides  of  the  gorge  they  were  filling  up,  raising  their  immediate  banks, 
and  leaving  a  depression  between  them.  The  bank  which  the  present  Mississippi 
finally  put  across  the  delta  was  not  then  there,  and  large  trees  grew  up  on  this 
intermediate  space.  The  delta  having  finally  reached  the  Mississippi,  the  water 
was  more  rapidly  raised  in  Lake  Pepin ;  this  intermediate  space  was  closed  up 
on  its  third  side  by  the  new  forming  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  became  a  lake. 
The  trees  in  it  then  perished,  and  their  submerged  parts,  preserved  by  the  water, 
remain  standing  in  the  lake  at  this  time.     This  place  is  known  as  Stump  lake, 
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and  this  name  it  bore  among  the  aboriginal  Sioux,  (Chan-poksa-m'de.)  The  lower 
of  these  two  delta  mouths  became  obstructed  and  dammecLup  by  the  new  form- 
ing banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  lower  part  of  it  then  filled  np,  and  it  finally 
broke  through  its  own  banks  into  Stump  lake,  so  that  now  it  issues  therefrom  in 
several  much  obstructed  channels,  almost  entirely  useless  to  navigation.  The 
streams  from  the  east  or  Wisconsin  side  brought  in  more  sand  than  those  oppo- 
site them. 

Thus  the  Trempealeau  and  Black  rivers  repeat  the  operation  of  the  Ghippeway 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  Wisconsin  probably  on  a  greater,  other  streams  doing 
the  same  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  have  made  the  Mississippi  a  river  flowing 
over  a  bed  of  sand.  This  manner  of  formation  explains  the  shapes  and  sizes  of 
the  many  islands.  They  are  not  the  results  of  cut-offs ;  they  are  the  work  of 
these  advancing  deltas — a  change  in  the  direction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
channels  causing  two  of  them  to  unite  and  leave  an  island.  It  accounts  also 
for  the  numerous  lakes  along  the  bottom  lands  and  in  the  islands,  and  the  great 
variety  of  their  forms,  as  we  see  in  all  the  deltas  now  forming.  The  smaller 
slope  of  the  surface  and  low  velocity,  (formerly  perhaps  less  than  now.)  and  tbe 
protection  the  plants  afforded  have  given  great  permanency  to  the  first  formations, 
and  comparatively  little  change  has  taken  place.  I  thiuk  that  the  changes  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  have  been  much  less  than  generally  stated. 

We  have  further  evidence  of  the  method  by  which  the  present  bottom-land 
valley  was  formed  in  examination  of  the  affluents  above  Lake  Pepin. 


Sketch  No.  1. 

To  accompany  Report  of  G.  K.  Warren,  Brevet 
Major  General  United  States  army,  Major  Engineers, 
January,  1S67. 
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NOTE.— The  dotted  line  ii  steamboat  chanel.  In  the 
Minnesota  there  is  15  feet  of  water,  when  but  2  in  Mis- 
■fssippi. 
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The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  now  seven  miles  ahove,  were  probably  once  at 
Fort  Smiling,  (see  sketch  No.  1,)  and  here  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  fell 
into  the  great  chasm  previously  made,  by  what  means  soever  it  may  have  been. 
That  thin  chasm  below  Fort  Snelling  was  not  made  by  the  falls  is  evident,  for 
the  gorge  they  have  formed  is  much  narrower  than  that  below,  which  finds  its 
true  continuation  southwesterly  up  and  along  the  Minnesota  river.  From  the 
present  falls  down  to  Fort  Snelling  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  filled  up  with 
broken  pieces  of  rocks  that  formed  the  hard  capping,  and  which  fell  off  and 
broke  up  as  the  waters  undermined  the  soft  sandstones  beneath  them.  Pike 
Island,  near  Fort  Snelling,  lies  across  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  into 
the  valley,  and  divides  the  water  into  two  channels.  This  island  is  composed  of 
the  broken  stone-shingle  and  gravel  left  by  the  falls,  and  this  is  another  evidence 
that  the  falls  began  here,  as  no  such  remains  are  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
or  among  the  islands  further  down.  The  main  and  most  direct  channel  past  the 
island  is  so  filled  up  with  gravel  and  shingle  as  not  to  be  navigable  at  low  water, 
and  this  filling  is  so  firmly  imbedded  as  to  resist  removal  in  time  of  floods.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  dam  back  the  water  of  the  river  and  force  it  into  the  small 
side  channel  flowing  close  to  the  fort.  This  channel  escapes  being  as  much 
filled  as  the  other  by  the  gravel  brought  down  in  high  water,  because  the  direct 
current  sweeps  the  coarse  material  into  the  north  channel,  probably  extending 
the  island.  As  the  damming  up  proceeded  an  increased  velocity  was  produced 
in  the  small  side  channel,  so  as  eventually  to  carry  gravel  with  it,  and  thus  keep 
this  channel  from  gaining  much  in  depth  over  the  other.  Such  is  the  state  we 
find  them  in  now,  and  they  have  been  so  since  first  visited  by  white  men,  the 
side  channel  being  the  one  most  navigable.  The  lighter  material  brought  down 
by  the  Mississippi,  such  as  sand  and  clay,  passed  further  on,  and  being  gradu- 
ally sorted  was  deposited  at  points  where  the  stream  waj  unequal  to  transporting 
it.  The  effect  of  this  deposit,  brought  into  this  deep  valley,  was  to  dam  back 
the  waters  of  the  Minnesota  river  and  produce  an  extensive  lake.  This  is  now 
mostly  filled  up  with  the  sediment  which  both  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota 
have  brought  into  it.  The  appearance  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Minnesota 
points  to  this  cause  and  effect.  The  river  winds  through  its  valley  with  a  deep 
and  sluggish  current,  and  its  immediate  banks  are  higher  than  the  land  further 
back,  after  the  manner  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Considerable  lakes  exist  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs  to  attest  the  ancient  lake,  of  which  they  are  bnt  the  remains. 
The  character  of  the  lower  Minnesota  differs  entirely  from  the  Mississippi  where 
they  join. 

In  the  process  of  filling  in  the  material  brought  down  by  the  Mississippi  from 
above  the  falls  was  swept  along,  receiving  but  a  slight  increment  from  the  Ver- 
milion river. 

The  next  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Croix,  comes  in  on  the  left 
bank.  (See  sketch  No.  2.)  This  stream  in  its  lower  course  occupies  a  large 
chasm  similar  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  and  this  the  advancing  sediment  of  the 
Mississippi  closed  up,  as  we  now  see  it,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  Lake  St.  Croix  was  formed.  The  St.  Croix 
river  flows,  in  its  upper  course,  over  the  hard  trap  rock  formation,  and  contributes 
comparatively  little  sediment.  It  has  only  filled  up  the  lake  down  to  near  still 
water.  Willow  river,  an  affluent  of  St.  Croix  lake,  has  nearly  closed  the  lake 
opposite  its  mouth  by  its  delta,  and  this  shows  how  the  smaller  streams  acted 
on  the  Mississippi  in  past  times  in  forming  its  bottom  land.  Ordinarily  the.e  is 
no  perceptible  current  in  Lake  St.  Croix,  and  its  general  depth  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet 
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Sketch  No.  2. 

To  accompany  report  of  Brevet  Major 
General  O.  K.  Warren,  Major  of  Engi- 
neers, January,  1867. 
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The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  Mississippi  bed,  islands, 
lakes,  and  bottom  lands  helps  to  retain  the  main  features  in  the  memory,  and 
from  the  examination  made  below  the  rapids  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
bridges,  the  same  order  seems  to  extend  throughout  except  at  the  rapids.  It 
has  besides  many  practical  bearings. 

Effect  of  the  deposition  of  sediment. — Whether  the  slope  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  increasing  by  a  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land,  or  diminishing  by  its  subsidence,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  independent  of 
this,  the  slope  of  the  river  must  have  been  gradually  increased  by  the  sand  de- 
posited iu  its  bed. 

Judging  from  the  lakes  yet  existing  we  should  infer  that  these  alluvial  sands 
in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  must  now  equal  a  depth  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  at 
least.  The  borings  made  at  Burlington  and  Quincy  showed  that  the  sand  ex- 
tended down  about  seventy  feet,  and  there  rested  on  a  tenacious  blue  clay  similar 
to  that  now  found  at  the  tunnel  at  Chicago  under  Luke  Michigan,  and  known 
there  to  belong  to  the  drift  period.  Before  the  advent  of  civilized  men  it  is 
probable  that  the  extensive  growth  of  plants  along  all  the  water- courses,  both 
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on  their  Bides  and  in  their  beds,  and  the  diminished  fall  of  these  affluents  from 
the  raising  of  their  mouths  and  the  wearing  hack  of  their  points  of  greatest  de- 
clivity, had  reduced  the  river  to  a  permanent  condition  in  which  little  sand  was 
brought  in  and  moved  along,  and  the  water  flowed  uniformly  clear  and  with  a 
darkened  color,  indicating  the  slow  drainage  and  abundance  of  vegetable  growth. 
The  ploughing  of  the  prairie,  felling  of  forests,  erection  of  mills,  and  other  causes 
have  already  begun  to  disturb  the  former  state  of  things.  The  water  is  no 
longer  as  clear  and  dark  as  it  used  to  be,  and  more  sand  accumulates  in  the 
stream,  and  a  noticeable  quantity  of  saw-dust  and  chips  from  the  lumber  mills 
of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Croix,  Ghippeway,  and  Wisconsin  is  also  deposited  along 
the  banks. 

We  must,  therefore,  expect  a  gradual  rise  to  again  begin  in  the  bed  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  though  it  may  be  of  so  little  effect  as  to  be  disregarded.  This 
slow  raising  of  the  bed  can  only  be  prevented  by  some  action  of  the  water  by 
which  the  sand,  &c,  is  moved  downward  as  fast  as  brought  into  the  river,  or  is 
thrown  out  again  upon  its  banks. 

If  the  effect  of  an  elevation  of  the  bed  should  be  to  produce  a  corresponding 
elevation  of  the  banks,  so  that  the  general  relations  of  the  section  shall  remain 
the  same,  we  have  probably  not  much  reason  to  apprehend  any  increased  diffi- 
culties in  the  future  from  this  cause,  for  the  length  of  the  stream  is  so  great,  and 
the  filling  up  of  the  valley  must  be  so  slow,  that  the  slope  cannot  be  materially 
changed.  The  navigation  of  the  river  by  steamboats,  and  other  causes,  have 
increased  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  banks,  and  diminished  the  protection 
formerly  given  by  vegetation,  so  that  artificial  protection  will  be  required'  in 
some  places. 

The  manner  in  which  sand  is  moved  along  the  bed  of  the  river  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  subject  of  navigation,  and  has  received  from  us  all  the  attention 
possible.  From  our  imperfect  study  of  the  many  interesting  facts  we  have  noted, 
it  seems  probable  that  we  shall  yet  arrive  at  much  more  satisfactory  conclusions 
than  we  can  form  at  present— especially  with  the  aid  of  the  more  extended  ob- 
servations which  it  is  desirable  to  make. 

The  form  of  sand-bars  produced  by  river  currents  is  easily  recognized.  On 
the  up  stream  side  they  slope  very  gently  towards  the  surface,  till  the  crest  of 
the  bar  is  reached,  when  they  slope  off  abruptly  on  the  lower  side  to  the  depths 
of  the  pool  of  water  below.  They  present  a  wave-like  appearance  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  stream,  sometimes  overlapping  each  other,  after  the  manner  of  shingles 
on  a  house  roof.  Their  formation  is  much  analogous  to  that  of  snow-drifts. 
They  move  slowly  down  the  stream,  and  although  the  cause  of  their  motion  is 
not  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  a  wave,  yet,  as  they  follow  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  waves,  .1  shall  be  compelled,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  to  call  them 
sand  waves.  To  call  them  sand  drifts  would  be  more  appropriate,  but  this  might 
confound  them  with  the  sand  formations  of  the  wind. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  currents  of  very  feeble  velocity  have  the 
power  of  pushing  the  sand  along  the  bed,  and  it  is  consequently  in  motion  at 
all  stages,  though  at  much  slower  rate  in  low  water  than  in  high.  The  upper- 
stream  side  of  the  sand  wave  is  a  very  gently  inclined  plane,  up  which  the  wa- 
ter moves  the  sand  particles  till  the  crest  of  the  wave  is  reached,  whereupon 
they  fall  over,  at  a  steep  angle,  into  the  pool  below.  The  crest  of  the  sand 
wave  thus  gradually  advances  along  the  river,  and  the  material  which  formed 
the  crest  at  one  time  is,  as  it  were,  pushed  or  dragged  over  the  one  formed  in 
advance  of  it,  so  that  the  water  deepens  above  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  sand  wave  is  moving  along  a  straight  portion  of  the  river  of  uniform 
width. 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be  a  constant  relation  between  the  volume  of  the 
stream,  the  velocity,  and  the  depth  of  the  crest  of  the  sand  wave  below  the  surface, 
but  our  examinations  did  not  con  firm  it.  These  crests  formed  at  much  greater  depths 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  58 2 
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in  some  places  than  in  others,  where  there  was  no  change  in  the  velocity  of  current 
or  in  the  kind  of  sand.  I  therefore  infer  that  the  natural  motion  of  the  particles 
of  sand  is  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  crest  below  the 
surface  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  sand  which  comes  forward  from  above, 
so  that  when  the  stream  cannot  keep  it  going  fast  enough  the  crest  rises.  But 
if  this  supply  diminishes,  even  though  the  water  remains  the  same,  the  crest  will 
be  gradually  lowered  again ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  fixed  position  for  the  sand, 
but  only  a  limited  quantity  of  action  in  the  water.  In  this  way  a  river  from 
which  the  sand  was  excluded  would  gradually  entirely  clear  itself,  though  of  a 
very  gentle  current.  It  results  from  this  view  that  we  must  expect  a  bar,  when 
moved  suddenly  from  one  place,  to  occasion  trouble  for  a  time  below,  but  that  if 
this  violent  action  is  not  continued  the  river  below  will,  after  a  time,  free  itself, 
and  deposit  the  sand  in  deep  places. 

The  falling  of  the  river,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  action  in  the  water, 
often  entirely  stops,  or  nearly  so,  the  motion  of  the  sand  wave. 

The  sand  waves  differ  essentially  in  their  formation  from  the  sand  spits  alone 
the  shores,  like  we  see  in  Lake  Pepin,  and  especially  in  Lake  St.  Croix,  and 
which  result  from  the  conflicting  action  of  opposing  currents  produced  by  waves 
at  promontories.. 

As  soon  as  the  river  begins  to  fall,  these  river  sand  waves  act  as  slight  dams. 
The  current  above  is  checked,  the  quantity  of  water  coming  forward  diminishes, 
a  fall  of  the  river  takes  place  below,  and  a  permanent  bar  is  formed  until  the 
river  rises  again,  which  often  becomes  quite  dry.  This  increased  fall  generates 
an  increased  current,  some  part  of  the  crest  gives  way,  "  cuts  out,"  lowering 
somewhat  the  pool  above  it,  and  generating  a  new  and  similar  moving  sand  wave 
below.  Generally,  in  the  Mississippi,  in  the  falling  of  the  river  from  its  high 
stages,  the  depth  of  the  pool  which  is  below  is  comparatively  so  great  that  the 
new  forming  sand  wave  does  not  interfere  with  navigation.  Often  the  bar  does 
not  "  cut  out "  as  soon  as  the  wants  of  navigation  require,  and  it  remains  for  a 
time  as  a  serious  obstruction  ;  sometimes  a  group  of  these  waves  follow  each 
other  in  close  succession,  as  at  Beef  Slough  bar,  composed  there  of  sand  brought 
in  by  the  Chippeway.  The  waters  of  the  falling  river  are  unable  to  move  the 
sand  further,  (excepting  very  slowly,)  and  it  remains  as  a  whole  and  almost  per- 
manent reef,  too  shoal  for  good  navigation.  At  such  places,  too,  the  sand  waves 
are  broad  and  flat ;  the  river  seems,  as  it  were,  lost,  and  indecisive  which  way  to 
go,  and  the  pilot  is  scarcely  able  to  find  the  line  of  deepest  water  even  in  day- 
light, and  is  unable  to  proceed  at  night  with  any  confidence. 

The  places  where  difficulties  of  this  kind  occasionally  occur,  such  as  at  Beef 
slough,  Chimney  Rock,  and  Rolling  Stone,  are  where  the  river  is  making  its 
crossings  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  valley,  and  it  seem1)  rational  that  at 
such  places  artificial  obstructions  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  channel  a 
more  definite  and  permanent  character. 

The  action  of  each  bar,  or  group  of  bars,  is  clearly  to  dam  back  the  water  and 

5  reserve  an  increased  depth  above,  so  that  they  are  not  an  unmixed  evil.  In- 
eed,  the  removal  of  one  bar  by  the  action  of  the  water  in  one  place  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  the  exposure  of  another  above  it.  The  most  permanent  bars 
are  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  several  affluents,  and  the  benefit  of  these  natural 
dams  to  the  navigation  above  is  apparent.  Without  these  bars  we  should  not  have 
the  pools,  and  though,  in  most  instances,  the  size  and  depths  of  the  pools  are 
far  greater  than  needed  for  navigation,  yet  they  furnish  places  into  which  , 
the  sand  from  above  can  be  safely  brought  and  left  by  the  water,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  they  are  filled  up.  The  action 
of  these  side  affluents  in  thus  keeping  up  the  dams,  so  as  to  prevent  the  river 
from  finally  filling  up  the  pools  above  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  natural 
provisions  for  preserving  navigation,  and  any  plan  for  increasing  the  depth  on 
the  bars  should  remove  as  little  of  them  as  will  suffice,  so  as  to  provide  against 
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lowering  the  water  on  shoal  places  above.  The  objection  made  to  dam  and 
slack-water  navigation,  viz.,  that  the  artificial  pools  formed  soon  fill  np,  is  met 
in  this  case  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  by  the  contemporaneous  phenomenon  of 
the  proportional  elevation  of  the  sand-bar  dam  by  the  affluent  so  as  to  maintain 
the  relations  nearly  unchanged.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  floods  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi exceed  the  average  amount,  or  that  those  of  an  affluent  like  the  Chip- 
peway  fall  below  it,  and  the  bars  formed  by  the  affluent  are  deepened.  It  also 
sometimes  occurs  that  the  point  where  the  difficult  bars  formed  above  the  affluent 
is  changed  in  position  a  mile  or  so,  and  it  may  be  that  these  phenomena  are  con- 
nected, for,  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  river,  the  influence  (of  the 
Chippeway  bars,  for  instance)  extends  up  as  far  as  Prescott.  The  channel- way 
often  changes  from  one  side  of  an  island  to  the  other,  and  this  must  necessarily 
occur  in  a  river  which  sweeps  only  sand  along  its  bottom.  The  partial  closing 
of  a  channel  may  arise  from  gradual  changes  in  the  banks  above,  so  as  to  finally 
throw  the  current  across  it,  and  thus  form  a  sand  bar  there,  while  the  water  passes 
on  into  the  other.  It  was  often  observed  by  us  that  where  channels  were  thus 
closed  up  at  their  head  by  a  sand-bar  they  remained  comparatively  free  from 
sand  below.  The  action  of  the  water  in  such  cases  carries  all  the  sand  into 
the  other  channel,  distributing  it  throughout  until  its  bed  becomes  higher  than 
that  of  the  channel  first  closed  up.  The  water  then,  even  at  low  stages,  cuts 
out  a  narrow  crooked  passage  close  around  the  head  of  the  island,  which  often 
furnishes  the  best  navigation  past  the  island.  A  rise  in  the  river  or  an  ice-gorge 
occurring  in  the  open  channel,  or  the  like,  causes  the  river  to  force  its  way  iuto 
the  channel  first  closed.  The  now  abandoned  channel,  if  examined,  will  be  found 
obstructed  with  sand  all  along1  itself,  and  particularly  where  it  united  with  the 
other  channel  below  the  island.  The  new  channel,  in  its  turn,  becomes  again 
worse  obstructed  than  the  other  with  sand,  occasioning  bad  navigation,  and  a 
return  for  a  while  to  the  former  channel.  Thus  it  keeps  oscillating  from  one 
channel  to  another,  particularly  where  the  two  channels  are  separated  by  long 
islands,  as  in  the  case  of  Coon  slough  and  Raft  channel,  and  again  at  the  Gut- 
ten  berg  chute,  and  Cassville  chute. 

It  would  probably  be  a  benefit  to  the  through  navigation  to  entirely  close  one 
or  the  other  of  such  channels  at  low  water,  but  there  would  be  then  an  invasion 
of  local  private  rights  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  accommodate.  Even  if 
done,  unless  great  precautions  were  taken,  the  river  would  regain  the  channel 
from  which  it  was  excluded. 

It  is  often  remarked  "  what  a  slight  thing  will  cause  a  change  of  the  river." 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this  that  it  is  easy  to  make  it  change  as  we  wish. 
Effects  are  often  accumulating  unobserved,  during  a  state  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium. A  slight  cause  then  disturbs  this,  and  marked  changes  take  place ;  but 
it  is  exceedingly  superficial  to  attribute  the  whole  effect  to  this  last  cause. 

The  influence  which  man  may  exert  is  well  illustrated  by  the  alarming  reced- 
ing of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  from  the  mere 
breaking  of  a  log-boom  above,  and  which  recession  would  not  have  taken  place 
had  this  boom  held.  But  behind  the  boom  were  thousands  of  logs,  two  to  three 
feet  across  and  twelve  feet  long.  These  descending  by  the  fall,  probably  ac- 
quired a  velocity  not  less  than  sixty-four  feet  a  second,  and  striking  endwise 
on  the  debris  of  the  hard  copping  rock  pulverized  it  so  that  the  undermining  of 
the  soft  sand  rock  which  thia  debris  protected  went  on  with  great  rapidity.  The 
practical  engineer  knows  by  experience  that  the  slight  causes  which  produce 
changes  are  generally  destructive  upon  works  of  his  own  construction.  Hence 
too  much  permanency  of  beneficial  effect  must  not  be  expected  in  any  slight 
attempt  to  change  the  regimen  of  a  great  river. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  sediment,  I  would  mention  the  important  fact 
that  there  is  but  very  little  material  in  suspension  in  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.     What  material  there  is  in  motion  is  dragged  by  the  current  alon  - 
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the  bottom.  From  this  it  happens  that  when  the  currents  are  excluded  from 
any  place — though  the  gradual  admission  of  the  water  is  not — no  rapid  filling 
up  by  deposition  takes  place,  as  it  does  in  muddy  rivers.  Chutes  for  long  years 
filled  up  at  their  head  remain  below  nearly  as  deep  as  ever.  This  explains 
why  wo  see  the  river  bottoms  are  so  low  compared  to  the  level  of  the  highest 
floods.  For  the  river  throws  out  its  sand  onlv  at  the  levels  of  the  crests  of  the 
sand  waves  forming  in  time  of  freshets,  and  these  crests  are  then  many  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  We  see,  too,  that  too  much  dependence  may  be  placed  on  the 
hope  of  sand  forming  to  help  sustain  any  dam  or  other  local  obstruction  de- 
signedly placed,  and  that  when  it  does  accumulate  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
where  we  do  not  want  it  as  where  we  do. 

Places  of  difficult  navigation — I  will  now  describe  the  places  of  most  diffi- 
cult navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  from-  Pike  island,  near  Fort  Snelling, 
downward.  Where  any  oiher  method  of  improvement  than  scraping  or  dredging 
the  bars  is  recommended  it  will  be  specially  mentioned  and  a  diagram  given. 
At  all  the  other  shoal  places  I  propose  the  use  of  a  dredge  or  scraper.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  different  methods  of  improvement  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  report. 

The  main  channel  at  the  foot  of  Pike  island  is  along  the  bluffs  on  the  right 
bank.  About  two  miles  below  it  crosses  over  to  the  rock  bluffs  at  the  left  bank 
at  Williams's  ferry ;  keeping  along  the  bluff  for  about  one  mile,  it  then  crosses 
again  to  the  right  bank  bluffs  in  the  short  space  of  one  mile.  In  making  this 
crossing  the  river  posses  on  its  way  the  piers  of  the  bridge  placed  there  by  the 
Minnesota  Central  Railroad  Company.  The  plan  is  for  a  pivot  draw  120  feet 
in  the  clear;  the  other  piers  are  150  feet  apart.  There  are  at  present  no  spans 
constructed.  The  location  of  the  bridge  appears  judicious  and  the  piers  well 
placed  with  regard  to  the  thread  of  the  stream. 

One  mile  below  the  last-mentioned  bluff  the  river  again  crosses  over  to  the 
left  bank  bluff  at  St.  Paul,  passing  along  the  excellent  landing  of  that  city.  The 
river  keeps  along  the  left  bank  bluff  for  two  miles  below  the  city,  making  a  con- 
siderable curve  in  so  doing.  The  river  has  thus  crossed  its  valley  from  bluff  to 
bluff  (which  are  here  only  half  a  mile  apart)  three  times  in  the  space  of  five 
miles ;  it  also  passes  three  small  islands  in  this  distance,  and  the  extreme  low 
stages  afford  only  about  two  feet  of  water.  In  about  three  miles  after  leaving 
the  left  bank,  it  reaches  the  right  bank  bluffs  again,  at  Kapozia.  In  this  dis- 
tance, at  low  water,  there  are  several  very  bad  places  of  about  two  feet  water, 
called  Pigs'-eye  bars,  and  Kapozia  bars,  which  are  shifting  sands.  In  one  place 
the  river  is  divided  by  an  island  about  2,000  feet  long.  From  Pike  island  to 
Kapozia  the  bluffs  which  the  river  washes  against  are  composed  of  very  soft 
silicious  sand  rock.  At  Kapozia  the  river  commences  to  recross  to  the  left, 
reaching  the  low  rocky  banks  at  Red  Rock  in  about  one  and  three-quarter  mile. 
In  making  this  crossing  at  low  water  very  bad  sand-bars  are  encountered.  The 
channel  keeps  along  Red  Rock  for  perhaps  one  mile,  but  other  bad  bars  and 
shifting  channels  begin  below  as  soon  as  the  river  sets  out  to  cross  over  towards 
the  right  bank  rocks.  After  passing  two  little  islands,  and  some  very  shoal  bars, 
it  returns  again  to  the  left  bank  rocks,  without  having  crossed  its  valley.  The 
stratum  of  rock  here  has  a  dip  contrary  to  the  slope  of  the  stream,  and  rises  up 
several  feet  in  a  mile  as  we  descend.  It  is  met  at  every  crossing  of  the  valley 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  further  down 
the  river  again  crosses  over  to  the  right  bank  bluffs  at  Merrimac,  passing  more 
large  islands,  and  being  again  badly  beset  with  shoals.  In  about  two  miles  be- 
low Merrimac  the  river  has  again  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank,  at  the  head  of 
Grey  Cloud  island.  Here,  rather  singularly,  a  small  island  about  1,000  feet 
long,  having  old  trees  growing  upon  it,  occupies  a  position  which  the  channel, 
in  such  bends,  usually  occupies.  We  did  not  stop  long  enough  in  our  examin- 
ation of  it  to  make  excavations,  but  it  seems  to  me  its  nucleus  must  be  of  rock 
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to  have  secured  such  permanency  in  that  location.  The  effect  of  the  island  is  to 
throw  the  water  away  from  the  bend,  and  causes  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of 
shoal*,  known  as  Robinson's  bar.  It  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  use  of  an  ar- 
tificial dam  seems  most  appropriate,  so  as  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  island  if  pos- 
sible, and  to  insure  sufficient  water  in  the  channel-way  between  the  island  and 
the  left  bank.  Bat  a  more  thorough  examination  into  the  nature  of  this  local- 
ity is  advisable  before  attempting  anything  beyond  the  scraping  of  the  sand 
bar.  The  deepest  channel-way  and  most  water  at  the  time  we  were  there  was 
found  on  the  right  of  the  island,  but  the  channel  returned  to  the  left  bank  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  the  island,  and  it  was  navigated  with  great  difficulty,  being 
narrow  and  crooked.  The  river  crosses  over  to  the  right  bank  bluff  again  in 
about  three  miles  below  Robinson's  bar,  reaching  it  at  Pine  Bend,  passing  sev- 
eral islands  and  bad  bars.  In  about  three  miles  below  it  reaches  the  left  bank 
rocks  again  at  Gray  Cloud. 

About  three  miles  below  Gray  Cloud  it  approaches  very  close  to  the  rocks  of 
the  right  bank,  but  without  reaching  them,  and  about  one  mile  further  on  it  quite 
abruptly  comes  back  to  the  bluffs  of  the  left  bank. 

About  two  miles  further  on  the  river  has  crossed  again  to  the  right  bank  at 
Ifrnenger,  and  very  troublesome  bars  are  formed  at  this  crossing.  Another  very 
bad  one  is  formed  in  making  the  crossing  back  again  to  the  left  bank,  about  two 
miles  below  Ninenger. 

In  the  next  two  miles  after  that  the  river  keeps  along  the  left  bank  bluffs  and 
crosses  over  suddenly  one  mile  farther  on  to  Hastings. 

About  two  miles  below  Hastings  the  river  has  crossed  back  to  the  left  bank 
at  Point  Douglas,  having  very  bad  bars  in  this  intermediate  space.  The  river 
keeps  along  the  left  bank  at  Point  Douglas  for  about  1£  mile,  and  is  then  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  channels  by  the  island  opposite  Prescott  and  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Croix.  Here  some  of  the  most  serious  shoals  are  formed  in  the  divided 
channels,  and  generally  require  at  low  water  a  change  from  the  larger  boats 
which  reach  here  from  below  to  those  of  a  smaller  class.  Boats  that  can 
pass  Prescott  can  generally  reach  St.  Paul,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-eight 
miles,  the  low  water  navigation  in  this  space  being  by  vessels  of  from  24  to 
30  inches  draught.  There  is  scarce  a  mile  in  the  entire  distance  where  artificial 
work  would  not  be  required  to  produce  four  feet  at  low  water,  and  I  deem  three 
feet  all  that  is  attainable  at  reasonable  expense. 

The  closing  up  of  one  of  the  channels  past  Prescott  island  (see  sketch  No.  2) 
is  a  favorite  project  with  those  who  advocate  that  kind  of  improvement,  and  I 
think  it  advisable  to  try  its  effect.  I  recommend  a  dam  of  large  brush  and  stone, 
with  low  cribs  and  piles  at  intervals  to  assist  in  holding  them  in  place  till  a  de- 

Cit  of  sand  shall  ha  e  been  secured  around  them.  The  assistance  of  a  dredge 
t  of  some  sort  should  also  be  had  to  help  deepen  the  channel  U*ft  open.  The 
water  being  all  sent  down  the  Prescott  side  will  probably  secure  a  good  channel 
if  the  dam  can  be  made  to  stand. 

The  dam  would  require  to  be  about  1,000  feet  long,  five  feet  high,  and  ten 
feet  broad,  and  an  estimate  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  is  submitted  to 
execute  it 

In  some  very  low  water  years,  a  very  bad  bar  is  formed  about  three  miles 
below  Prescott,  which  causes  nearly  the  same  difficulty  as  that  at  the  Prescott 
island  bar.  Generally,  however,  a  most  marked  improvement  takes  place  in 
the  navigation  below  Prescott.  This  appears  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  addi- 
tional water  brought  in  by  the  St.  Croix,  (amounting  in  low  water,  according  to 
our  calculations,  to  about  2,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  that  of  the  Mississippi 
above  it  being  about  9,000  cubic  feet  per  second.)  But  a  more  important  effect 
seems  due  to  the  influence  of  the  bars  formed  by  the  Chippeway  below  Lake 
Pepin,  so  as  to  back  the  water  up  aud  reduce  the  slope.  Many  interesting 
points  of  this  kind,  however,  remain  to  be  settled. 
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Below  Prescott  the  Mississippi  river  keeps  nearly  straight  along  the  left  banks 
as  far  as  Diamond  bluff,  eleven  miles,  and  the  navigation  is  good,  with  the  occa- 
sional exception  mentioned  as  occuring  three  miles  below  Prescott. 

From  Diamond  bluff  the  river  gradually  works  across  the  valley  to  the  right 
hand  bluffs  at  Red  Wing.  On  the  way  it  touches  on  the  left  the  high  alluvial 
terrace  on  which  Trenton  is  situated,  and  just  below  it  sends  off  one  of  the  main 
outlets  into  Lake  Pepin,  not  generally  navigated.  The  Cannon  river  joins  about 
one  mile  above  Red  Wing.  Near  Red  Wing  is  the  Grange,  a  striking  object  in 
the  landscape,  being  a  detached  portion  of  the  high  bluffs.  The  channel  usually 
navigated  keeps  on  near  the  right  hand  bluffs  until  Lake  Pepin  is  entered.  About 
two  miles  before  doing  so,  however,  the  channel  agaiu  divides,  both  branches  are 
navigable,  and  one  about  as  deep  as  the  other.  There  seems  to  be  some  peculiar 
action  of  the  water  in  Lake  Pepin  which  causes  the  delta  so  to  form  as  to  retain 
the  channel  on  the  south  side  along  the  bluffs.  This  is  particularly  favorable  to 
pilots,  who  thus  much  easier  enter  the  river  coming  from  the  lake  on  dark  nights. 
It  also  gives  a  good  port  to  be  in  during  the  prevalence  of  storms  on  the  lake. 
This  benefit  is  in  some  danger  of  beiug  lost  by  the  action  of  a  rocky,  gravelly 
spit  that  makes  out  from  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  just  above  the  point  of  bifurca- 
tion last  mentioned.  This  tends  to  throw  the  water  into  the  channel  leading 
into  the  lake  far  out  from  shore,  and  to  cause  a  filling  up  of  the  desirable  chan- 
nel. To  prevent  this  it  is  recommended  to  excavate  away  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
jecting point,  and  to  build  a  small  stone  jetty  on  the  other  side  to  further  counter- 
act its  effect.  (See  sketch  No.  3.)  For  this  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand 
dollars  ($3,000)  is  recommended. 

The  navigation  through  Lake  Pepin  is  made  dangerous  at  some  seasons  by 
high  winds,  which  raise  waves  sufficient  to  swamp  most  of  the  low  river  craft, 
if  not  otherwise  injure  such  lightly  constructed  vessels ;  but  for  this  there  is  no 
remedy.  The  lake  is  about  twenty -five  miles  long,  and  twenty- five  to  forty 
feet  deep. 

Beef  Slough  bar  begins  shortly  after  leaving  Lake  Pepin,  and  is  occasioned, 
apparently,  by  the  coarser  sands  brought  down  by  the  Chippeway  river.  The 
series  of  bars  to  which  this  name  is  applied  exteuds  about  ten  to  twelve  miles. 
The  name  was  probably  given  by  the  ascending  navigators,  who  would  first 
encounter  them  near  the  mouth  of  Beef  or  Buffalo  river,  a  small  stream  coming 
in  on  the  left  bank.  Beef  slough  is  the  name  given  to  the  most  eastern  mouth 
of  the  two  mouths  into  which  the  Chippeway  separates  near  the  head  of  its 
delta,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Chippeway  sands  have 
caused  the  complications  of  the  mouths  of  the  Embarras  river,  (Zumbro,)  one 
of  whose  outlets  is  near  Wabashaw. 

The  Mississippi  in  crossing  from  the  bluffs  at  Read's  landing,  on  the  right 
bank,  to  Alma,  on  the  left  bank,  has  a  slope  at  low  stage  of  eight  tenths  foot 
per  mile,  nearly  double  the  average  slope  along  its  course.  Its  velocity  in 
places  is  considerable,  amounting  to  three  miles  an  hour,  and  this  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  greater  if  the  banks  had  been  able  to  stand  it.  As  it  is,  they 
have  formed  so  wide  apart  as  to  cause  a  very  shallow  stream.  Very  broad 
shoals  exist,  probably  not  permitting,  in  very  low  stages,  vessels  drawing  more 
than  two  feet  to  pass.  Its  width  is  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet, 
but  it  encloses  several  islands,  on  different  sides  of  which  the  channel  is  found 
in  different  years.  Its  sand  waves  are  also  very  complex,  and  shifting  continu- 
ally, puzzling  the  pilot  as  to  where  the  best  water  can  be  found.  Any  dams 
made  here  for  improvement  must  be  very  extensive  works,  and  require  much 
care  and  study  in  location,  so  that  I  have  determined  to  confine  my  recommend- 
ation at  this  time  to  scraping  the  bars.  The  low  water  discharge  of  the  stream 
is  here  about  17,000  cubic  yards,  the  Chippeway  adding  about  2,300  cubic 
yards. 
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Numerous  islands  of  all  sizes,  some  of  them  many  miles  long,  become  charac- 
teristic of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Chippeway.  After  leaving  Alma  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  makes  its  way  by  several  channels,  but  with  good  navigable  depth 
in  the  right-hand  one,  across  to  the  right  bank  bluffs  at  Minni-ska,  receiving 
here  the  main  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Zumbro  and  Minni-ska  rivers.  The 
river  takes  about  ten  miles  in  making  this  crossing. 

The  main  river  now  keeps  along  or  near  the  right  bank  bluffs  for  about  seven 
miles,  with  plenty  of  water  generally,  And  then  at  Chimney  Rock  sets  out  to 
again  cross  its  valley  to  the  left  bank  at  Fountain  City.  Here  a  very  bad  series 
of  bars,  called  "Chimney  Rock  bars"  and  "Rolling  Stone  bars,"  repeat  nearly 
all  the  complications  described  at  the  Beef  Slough  bars  above,  but  they  do  not 
extend  over  quite  half  the  space,  the  crossing  being  effected  in  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  I  recommend  for  the  present  that  the  effect  of  dredging  or  scraping  the 
bars  only  be  tried. 

From  Fountain  City  down  to  Winona  there  is  favorable  navigation. 

The  high  bluffs  of  the  right  hank  are  reached  at  Minne-owa,  and  left  again 
at  Homer;  and  here  a  very  bad  bar  forms  in  some  years.  The  Trempealeau 
river  now  comes  in  from  the  north  by  several  mouths.  It  thus  encloses  a 
detached  portion  of  the  high  bluff,  and  thereby  derives  its  name.  The  water 
surrounds  the  hill,  and  the  Canadians  call  it  "  le  montagne  qui  trempe  &  I'eau." 
Below  this  detached  hill  is  a  longer  detached  ridge  of  the  bluff  formation,  sepa- 
rated many  miles  from  the  main  bluff,  and  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by 
a  sand-prairie  terrace  and  by  the  broad  bottom  lands  of  Trempealeau  ana  Black 
rivers.  The  Mississippi  river  is  comparatively  closely  confined  between  the 
Trempealeau  bluffs  on  the  left  and  the  high  bluffs  on  the  right  bank.  After 
leaving  Trempealeau  the  river  keeps  along  or  near  the  maiu  high  bluffs  on  the 
right  bank  with  generally  reliable  navigation.  About  two  miles  from  La  Crosse 
it  leaves  the  right  bank  bluffs  and  obliques  over  to  the  sand  terrace,  about 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  the  river  on  which  La  Crosse  is  built. 

The  navigation  continues  good  down  to  about  ten  miles  below  La  Crosse, 
where  the  river  divides  into  two  main  channels,  known  as  "  Coon  slough  "  and 
"Raft  channel."  These  are  each  seven  to  nine  miles  long,  and  reunite  at  the 
town  of  Bad  Axe. 

Coon  slough  is  the  channel  generally  navigated,  and  does  not  lack  depth  of 
water.  It  is,  however,  narrow,  being  from  400  to  600  feet  wide,  and  at  one 
place  has  worked  itself  into  very  troublesome  bends,  where  several  vessels  have 
been  sunk.  The  wreck  of  one  now  much  obstructs  the  channel- way,  and  should 
be  removed.  There  are,  besides,  bad  snags.  It  might  seem  desirable  to  make 
a  cut-off  here.  I  give  a  sketch  of  the  locality  (No.  5)  as  it  is  quite  an  anomaly 
on  the  upper  Mississippi.  As  a  general  rule,  all  the  bends  should  be  preserved 
and  their  formation  favored,  but  in  this  narrow  passage  the  abrupt  turns  are  very 
difficult  for  large  vessels  to  make.  It  may  be,  however,  that  a  thorough  clear- 
ing out  of  the  obstructions  will  be  sufficient,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  this 
would  make  the  place  passable,  except  in  time  of  running  ice.  The  evils,  per- 
haps, had  better  be  tolerated  than  to  risk  the  injury  which  a  sudden  cut-off 
would  occasion,  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  recommend  making  it. 
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Sketch  No.  5. 

To  accompany  the  Report  of  Bvt  MaJ.  Gen.  G.  K. 
Warren,  Major  of  Engineer!,  January,  1667. 


The  Steamboat  Northern  Light  wai  rank  by  her 
■tern  iwinglng  againit  the  ice  in  pairing  the  bend  on 
her  way  down. 


The  Raft  channel  is  also  navigable  for  steamboats,  but  has  less  water  than 
the  other. 

Not  to  take  any  unnecessary  time  in  this  preliminary  report,  I  would  mention 
that  from  Bad  Axe  down  to  the  rapids  at  Leclaire  there  is  at  nearly  all  times 
a  draught  of  at  least  four  feet,  except  in  the  two  channels  which,  separating  above 
Mendota,  go  one  by  that  place  and  the  other  by  Guttenburg,  each  about  twelve 
miles  long,  and  unite  again  at  Gassville.  The  left  hand  channel  is  called 
Crooked  slough,  and  is  more  narrow  and  crooked  than  the  other,  and  joins  the 
other  at  its  foot  by  several  mouths.  There  is  generally  a  want  of  navigability 
in  one  or  the  other  channel,  which  probably  would  be  relieved  by  a  dam  thrown 
across  the  channel  not  used.  But  there  are  important  local  interests  concerned 
that  would  seriously  remonstrate.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  that  require  special 
legislation  to  authorize  being  attempted. 

The  foregoing  description  of  locations  of  difficult  navigation,  though  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  report,  is  very  imperfect,  from  the  unfinished 
state  of  the  maps  and  data,  and  want  of  time  generally.  It  is  the  subject  that 
will  be  most  fully  elaborated  in  the  final  report 
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The  obstructions  from  snags,  &c,  have  not  been  specially  alluded  to ;  but 
snags  are  found  in  limited  numbers  at  all  parts  of  the  river,  and  at  least  one 
snag-boat  should  be  constantly  employed  removing  them  and  the  wrecks  that 
lie  in  the  channel- way.  I  have  estimated  for  such  boats  in  connection  with  boats 
for  operating  on  the  baft. 

Methods  of  removing  shoals. — Dams  and  Dredges. — In  order  to  relieve  navi- 
gation from  the  shoal  water  occasioned  by  sand  bars,  two  methods,  either  jointly 
or  severally,  have  been  recommended  and  tried  in  various  places.  One  is  by 
artificial  dams,  the  other  by  excavation  The  digging  or  stirring  up  of  the  ma- 
terial, so  that  the  current  may  wash  it  into  deeper  places,  was  probably  the  first, 
and  has  been  most  frequently  tried.  The  report  of  General  Bernard  and  Major 
Tot  ten,  in  1822,  on  the  Ohio  bars,  mentions  that  this  was  the  practice  with  the 
boatmen  on  the  Loire,  which  means,  though  simple  and  rude,  temporarily  ac- 
complished the  desired  object.  It  was  also  the  method  used  on  the  bar  of  the 
Mississippi  at  its  mouth  in  very  early  periods  of  our  history,  and  has  been  in 
\ery  recent  times.  It  was  employed  by  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  years 
ago,  against  the  Indians  along  the  Wisconsin  river.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  natural 
effect  of  any  vessel  passing  over  a  shoal  sand-bar,  and  well  known  to  all  river 
people.  The  objection  to  it  as  a  means  of  relief  has  been  its  temporary  nature, 
and  the  delay  which  those  have  had  to  suffer  who  employed  it.  As  a  slight 
alleviation  of  the  labor,  temporary  obstructions,  such  as  logs,  brush,  dams,  &c, 
have  been  frequently  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  stream  to  narrow  it  and  increase 
the  effect  of  the  water.  Whatever  has  been  effected  in  these  ways  at  a  low 
stage  of  the  river,  the  next  rise  has  generally  dissipated,  and  they  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  river  shoals  formed  of  incoherent  sand.  Both  methods,  so  far,  have 
the  advantage,  as  a  system,  of  being  applicable  at  the  time  and  place  and  to  the 
extent  required.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  formation  of  these  bars  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  operation  of  great  forces,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial,  by 
checking  the  flow  of  the  stream  and  forming  pools  of  desirable  depth,  aud  no 
more  of  the  bars  should  be  removed  than  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  boats. 
Their  formation  cannot  be  prevented  except  by  excluding  the  sands  or  by  a 
continuous  contraction  of  the  water  course,  so  that  the  current  may  have  power 
throughout  the  river,  at  all  stages,  to  transport  its  sands  swiftly  along.  Even 
then  there  would  be  a  more  serious  evil  result  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  where 
these  sands  were  deposited  into  the  quiet  lake  or  ocean. 

Where,  however,  a  shoal  is  local,  and  results  from  too  much  spreading  of  the 
river,  or  from  too  much  division  into  channels,  the  channel  in  the  first  case  may 
be  contracted,  and  in  the  second  the  minor  channels  closed.  The  natural  action 
of  the  stream  will  suggest  what  is  proper  to  be  done.  Whenever  we  find  the 
current  along  the  concave  part  of  a  bend,  as  it  always  is  except  when  crossing 
from  bank  to  bank,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  tends  to  concentrate  its 
action  close  to  the  shore,  the  water  is  deep  and  the  bank  is  abraded.  Following 
the  tangential  direction  at  the  foot  of  the  bend,  aided  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand  there,  and  generally  by  a  lower  level  of  the  water  and  bed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  the  current  crosses  to  the  opposite  banks.  When  it  does  so, 
in  a  definite  manner,  the  water  remains  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  navigation 
good.  But  if  it  does  so  by  taking  different  chutes  between  islands,  or  by  spreading 
over  a  broad  bar  and  shoals  result,  dams  may  remedy  the  evil.  The  principle 
should  be  to  assist  the  channel  in  making  the  crossing.  The  most  available 
chute  should  be  left  open  and  the  others  obstructed ;  or,  if  there  results  a 
spreading  bar,  a  wing  dam  might  be  placed,  projecting  from  the  shore  on  the 
side  of  the  bend  below  the  crossing.  .  The  effect  in  both  cases  is  to  assist  the* 
river  in  forming  bends.  But  as  these  works  are  only  for  effect  at  low  water, 
they  must  not  obstruct  the  flood  stages,  and  as  the  flow  of  the  current  then  is 
generally  directly  across  them,  the  difficulty  of  making  the  work  stand  is  very 
(great.    Experience  shows  that  the  most  costly  structures  thus  placed  have  been 
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frequently  carried  away.    Those  of  a  somewhat  yielding  nature  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  in  favorable  localities  have  succeeded. 

The  dams  on  the  Ohio  river  illustrate,  in  every  phase,  the  difficulties  which 
attend  making  them  permanent,  and  have  generally  been  failures  in  the  lower 
river  where  the  shoals  are  of  sand,  and  even  though  we  ahould  not  question  their 
utility  if  made  to  stand,  the  prospect  of  doing  so  at  practicable  expense  is  one 
of  reasonable  doubts. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  Ohio  and  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi should  be  kept  in  view.  At  low  water,  in  their  navigable  portions, 
their  currents  are  about  the  same,  and  have  not  power  to  transport  any  material 
coarser  than  sand.  The  average  slope  of  surface  is  somewhat  greater  for  the 
Ohio,  but  its  effect  on  the  velocity  is  about  compensated  by  the  lesser  volume. 
Taking  the  ratios  of  the  mean  depths  to  their  widths,  as  a  means  of  c  >mpariBon, 
we  have  for  the  Ohio  the  ratio  for  low  water  .004 ;  for  high  water,  .011 ;  Mis- 
sissippi,  for  low  water,  .0012 ;  for  high  water  .00065. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  ratio  for  the  Ohio  is  three  times  greater  in  the  high 
than  in  the  low  water,  while  for  the  Mississippi  it  is  only  half  as  much  in  the 
high  as  in  the  low  water.  Even  the  most  concentrated  portions  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  have  the  high  water  ratio  only  .008,  which  is  much  less  than  in  the 
Ohio.  There  is  the  further  important  difference  that  the  Ohio  rises  in  a  moun- 
tainous region,  while  the  Mississippi  does  not.  The  floods  of  the  Ohio  are, 
consequently,  much  more  sudden,  and  sweep  along  gravel  and  stones,  while  the 
Mississippi  does  not  transport  material  heavier  than  sand,  even  at  high  water. 

Thus  aami  on  the  Mississippi  would,  in  floods,  have  much  less  force  to  with- 
stand, and  might  be  of  proportionally  lighter  material.  They  also  will  have  a 
much  less  stable  foundation  to  rest  upon,  so  that  probably  the  relative  difficulties 
in  securing  permanency  are  about  the  same. 

On  the  Ohio  river  the  dams  were  made  of  stone  thrown  in,  forming  ridges, 
taking  their  own  slopes.  They  were  designed  to  gain  an  increased  depth  by 
diminishing  the  width,  and  causing  the  current  to  abrade  the  bottom.  This 
abrading  effort  it  was  also  found  necessary  to  assist  by  the  use  of  scrapers  or 
dredges. 

In  the  Mississippi  river,  if  the  dam  placed  to  remove  a  sand  bar  endure*,  the 
stream  in  time  will  undoubtedly  cause  there  all  the  abrasion  necessary,  but  if  it 
is  required  to  close  one  chute  the  assistance  of  dredging  will  be  required  to  help 
to  enlarge  the  other.  If  dams  alone  are  thus  used  they  will  be  needed  at  almost 
every  crossing  of  the  river  channel,  and  will  be  of  vast  expense  to  construct  at 
first,  and  afterwards  to  keep  in  repair. 

A  thorough  system  of  dams  along  the  upper  Mississippi  to  give  four  feet 
depth  will  require  an  outlay  of  probably  not  less  than  two  million  dollars. 
(82,000,000.)  This  was  the  estimate  made  by  Captain  Sanders  for  the  Ohio, 
from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville.  The  interest  on  this  would  be  about  $120,000, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  dams  in  order  could  not  be  less  than  $60,000 
annually ;  so  that  they  would  represent,  perhaps,  an  annual  cost  of  $180,000. 

Until  my  maps  are  all  made  I  cannot  enter  more  definitely  into  the  general 
subject  of  dams  for  the  upper  Mississippi.  I  have  asked  for  an  appropriation 
for  only  two  places  (one  for  Prescott  island  of  $5,000,  and  for  the  water  chute 
near  Lake  Pepin  $3,000)  where  local  changes  are  desired,  and  so  far  will  be 
beneficial.  And  while  this  will  enable  us  to  test  the  practicability  of  making 
dams  permanent,  it  will  also  enable  us  to  observe  the  effect  on  the  river. 

If  we  had  the  river  in  a  single  stage  only  to  deal  with  the  improving  of  the 
navigation,  by  encouraging  the  water  so  as  to  make  it  all  flow  in  one  channel, 
would  be  comparatively  easy ;  but  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  dams  in 
the  different  stages,  or  upon  the  dams  themselves,  almost  defy  anticipation. 
The  brush  dams,  which  have  been  found  to  act  so  usefully,  and  have  given  rise 
to  such  hopes  respecting  dams  in  general,  are  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  in 
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their  results  analagous  to  those  obtained  by  dredging  or  scraping,  and  so  far 
strengthen  the  recommendation  for  dredges  as  well  as  for  dams. 

The  attention  of  many  persons  on  the  Mississippi  has  of  late  been  given  to 
this  subject  of  aiding  the  water  when  low  stages  are  approaching  to  cut  out  a 
way  across  the  bars  formed  in  stages  more  elevated, 

The  manner  of  doing  this  has  suggested  itself  by  observing  the  effect  of  boats 
rubbing  over  the  bars,  the  depth  of  the  pools  below  the  bars,  the  bluffness  of 
their  lower  sides,  and  the  comparatively  narrow  portion  of  the  crest  that  is  iu 
the  way  of  navigation.  These,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  sand, 
ouce  stirred  up  in  a  running  stream,  is  easily  carried  down  by  it,  has  led  to 
several  machines  being  devised  and  patented  to  assist  in  thus  deepening  the 
bars  by  stirring  up  the  sand. 

In  view  of  the  hold  which  this  method  has  taken  upon  the  minds  of  river 
men,  and  the  difficulties,  uncertainty,  and  expense  which  attend  the  use  of 
dams,  I  have  determined  to  recommend  the  employment  of  these  dredging  ma- 
chines. They  may  produce  the  desired  effect  at  reasonable  expense,  and  we 
have  them  always  in  our  control,  so  that  no  bar  need  be  removed  more  than  we 
desire,  which  we  could  not  so  well  regulate  by  dams. 

There  have  been  submitted  to  my  inspection  plans  of  dredges,  ploughs,  or 
scrapers,  devised  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bishop,  of  New  Orleans ;  by  Colonel  Wm.  R. 
Noble,  of  St.  Paul ;  by  Mr.  Nelson  Van  Deventer,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana ; 
and  by  Captain  E.  Bell,  of  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Bishop's  plan  is  to  fix  two  large  screws  obliquely,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
steamboat's  bow  ;  these,  driven  by  the  engine,  draw  the  boat  through  the  water, 
and,  on  striking  a  sand  bar,  throw  the  material  each  side,  making  a  way  through 
it  equal  to  their  greatest  width  apart. 

The  plan  of  Colonel  Noble  provides  for  an  arrangement  of  two  endless  screws, 
placed  on  a  horizontal  axis  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  and  arranged  to  lower  to  the 
sand.  The  screws,  driven  by  steam,  are  made  to  stir  up  the  sand,  and  push  it 
each  way  outward. 

Mr.  Van  Deventer* 8  plan  is  a  similar  arrangement,  differing  in  having  a  kind 
of  saw-teeth  placed  obliquely  on  the  horizontal  axis  instead  of  screws.  It 
operates  the  same  as  Colonel  Noble's. 

The  plan  of  Captain  Bell  consists  of  a  wheel  placed  between  twin  boats  and 
turned  by  the  action  of  the  stream  itself,  the  boat  being  anchored.  An  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  provided  on  scows  for  letting  down  boards  so  as  to  form  tempo- 
rary wing  dams  above  the  wheel,  so  as  to  increase  the  action  of  the  current  if 
necessary.  In  the  arms  of  the  wheel  Captain  Bell  proposes  to  put  small 
ploughs  or  harrow-teeth',  to  cut  up  the  sand  and  let  the  current  wash  it  down. 
Provision  is  made  for  adjusting  the  water-wheel  to  cut  to  any  depth  required. 

Each  of  these  three  plans  requires  specially  constructed  boats  or  machinery, 
though  some  of  it  is  of  very  simple  nature. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Jones  is  to  drag  a  large  plough  over  the  bar  by  attaching  it 
to  the  stern  of  a  steamboat.  Such  a  plan  was  also  urged  by  J.  R.  Putnam,  in 
1840,  at  New  Orleans,  to  be  used  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  my  own  judgment,  I  incline  more  favorably  to  the  method  devised  by 
the  late  Colonel  S.  H.  Long,  United  States  engineers,  and  employed  on  the  bars 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  both  as  being  simpler  and  easier  to  work,  and 
promising  the  best  results. 

The  plan  of  Colonel  Long  is  to  attach  scrapers  to  a  frame  which  is  suspended 
and  handled  by  proper  gearing  and  rigging,  to  the  stern  of  any  blunt-bowed 
boat  of  a  proper  size  for  the  river  navigated.  A  boat  constructed  to  act  as  a 
snag  boat  could  also  have  this  attachment  She  has  her  own  propelling  power, 
and  is  as  easily  handled  as  any  steamboat.  A  few  minutes'  work  at  a  bar  would 
probably  suffice  to  clear  out  as  much  as  desired,  and  the  vessel  could  then  pro- 
ceed to  another  point.    Two  boats,  one  to  operate  above  Lake  Pepin,  and  one 
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below,  would  probably  suffice  to  maintain  the  navigation  of  tbe  river  at  lowest 
stages  as  far  down  as  La  Crosse.  Below  La  Crosse  tbe  chief  difficulties  to  nay- 
igation  concern  tbe  ability  to  reach  special  localities,  and  do  not  so  much  con- 
cern the  through  travel.    Even  such  difficult  places  are  few. 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  Major  H.  C.  Long,  (paper  marked  D)  on  thia 
method  of  increasing  the  water  at  sand  bars,  and  the  expense  of  operating  two 
of  them.     A  season  of  low  water  of  four  months  is  ten  thousand  dollars  ($  1 0,000.) 

One  of  these  of  a  smaller  size  would  also  be  required  to  operate  on  each  of  tbe 
rivers  Wisconsin,  Chippeway,  and  Minnesota ;  and  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
after  experimenting  with  these  to  introduce  them,  if  successful,  on  smaller 
streams. 

It  might  seem  at  first  a  good  plan  to  make  a  contract  with  parties  to  maintain 
a  certain  stage  of  navigation  between  stated  points,  but  the  difficulties  attending 
the  superintendence  of  the  performance  of  such  contracts  are  insuperable,  and* 
therefore  I  recommend  that  the  work  be  performed  directly  under  the  charge  o£" 
an  engineer,  and  to  the  extent  required  at  the  time.  Colonel  Long's  device  re- 
quires but  small  expense  for  its  introduction,  and  if  it  should  be  found  that  this 
manner  of  forming  a  deeper  channel  is  successful,  then  the  others  might  be  use^i 
when  demonstrated  to  do  the  work  to  better  advantage. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  building  or  purchasing  of  two  steamboats,  especially 
strengthened  and  adapted  with  proper  machinery  for  removing  snags  and  logs, 
and  to  operate  as  scrapers  on  the  sand  bars  on  the  Mississippi. 

ESTIMATE. 

Two  snag  and  scraper  boats,  at  $30,000 $60,  000  00 

These  would  last  ten  years,  giving  an  annual  charge  of 6,  000  00 

Expense  of  operating  both,  to  work  six  months,  at  $3,000  each 

per  month 36,  000  00 

42,  000  00 

Appropriation  for  first  year 96,  000  00 


Navigation  from  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  Fort  Snelling. — Just  above  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  [see  sketch  No.  6]  the  water  power  companies  have  con- 
structed a  dam  of  timber  and  stone  complete!  v  across  the  river,  and  at  lowest 
stages  the  entire  water  of  the  river  is  passed  through  the  mill  wheels,  leaving 
the  crest  of  the  old  falls  quite  dry, 
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Plan  and  section  showing  the  proposed  dam  lock  at  Meek- 
*    inland,  Mississippi  river.    Lift  of  lock,  13  feet ;  size,  375 
0  feet ;  length  of  level,  1 J  miles ;  cost,  $230^665. 


Horizontal  Scale. 
Vertical  Scale.  _ 


&         Prcfik  distorted  WO  twifS. 


Sketch  No.  6. 
Reduced  from  survey  by  G.  K.  Warren 
To  accompany  reports  of  Brevet  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren,  Major  Engineers,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Cook,  civil  engineer. 

The  top  of  the  dam  is  about  thirteen  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  rock  forming 
the  crest  of  the  old  vertical  fall,  and  the  Mississippi  is  consequently  dammey 
back  some  miles,  obliterating  the  rapids  there.  This  dam  also  retains  the  heavd 
sediment  brought  down  by  the  river,  so  that  little  passes  it. 

The  crest  of  the  old  fall  is  formed  of  a  hard  magnesian  limestone  about  twelve 
feet  thick.  Underneath  this  is  a  very  soft  siliceous  sand  rock,  which  extends 
down  an  unknown  depth.  It  is  easily  worn  away  by  the  water,  leaving  the  hard 
rock  unsupported.  This,  then,  breaks  off.  Quantities  of  it  lie  in  the  bed  below 
broken  into  fragments  of  all  sizes,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  square  down  to  shingle 
and  sand.  The  larger  pieces,  not  being  transportable  by  the  water,  have  re- 
mained so  as  to  fill  up  the  bed  and  extend  the  rapids  below.  In  the  first  two 
hundred  feet  space  below  the  old  falls  the  rapids  descend  about  eight  feet  over 
these  broken  rocks,  and  these  the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company  intend  to  par- 
tially remove,  so  as  to  increase  the  perpendicular  fall  to  that  amount.  When 
this  is  done  the  whole  available  mill  power  will  be  due  to  a  fall  of  about  thirty 
five  feet,  made  up  as  follows  :  Fifteen  feet  in  dam  above  falls,  twelve  feet  old  fall, 
and  eight  feet  by  clearing  away  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  falls. 

Much  labor  is  being  expended  by  the  Water  Power  Company  to  develop  the 
locations  for  mill  sites,  ana  an  extensive  apron  has  been  built  below  the  old  fall 
to  prevent  the  capping  limestone  from  being  further  undermined. 
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In  the  first  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  this  the  stream  falls  about  fifty  feet. 
Up  to  the  lower  end  of  this  reuch  steamboats  have  come  even  in  low  water. 
The  current  pf  the  river  below,  however,  is  very  rapid,  and  large  rocks  obstruct 
the  channel- way.  The  fall  at  low  water  from  the  foot  of  the  reach  last  men- 
tioned down  to  Meeker's  island,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  is  about  thirteen  feet. 
After  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  that  a  thorough  improvement  of  this  last  4t wo  mile  reach  could  only  be  made 
by  dam  and  lock,  and  that  if  a  vessel  could  be  brought  up  this  far  it  would 
probably  accommodate  all  the  requirements  of  the  present  for  both  the  cities  of 
St  Anthony  and  Minneapolis. 

I  employed  Mr.  Frank  Cook,  civil  engineer  at  Minneapolis,  to  make  the 
necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  both  for  locks  and  dams  across  the 
river ;  and  also  for  locks  with  side  dams  and  excavations  along  the  shore.     His 
report  is  herewith  submitted. 
He  reports  the  cost  of  dam  across  Meeker's  island,  substantially 

built  of  stone  and  wood   $126,  606  17 

Stone  lock,  1 3  feet  lift,  375  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide,  with 

guard  and  lock  gates  complete 104,  059  31 

Total. ' 230. 665  48 


The  apprehension  which  I  felt  when  I  directed  an  estimate  for  a  side  canal 
and  lock,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  permanency  to  the  dam,  I  do  not  now 
feel;  so  I  recommend  the  plan  estimated  for  as  above.  The  other  project  is 
not  as  good  if  accomplished,  and  would  coat,  according  to  Mr.  Cook's  estimate, 
$630,519  00.  It  is#  understood  that  no  charge  will  be  made  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  overflowed  by  the  dam. 

No  special  appropriation  is  deemed  called  for  at  this  time  for  improving  the 
channel  below  Meeker's  island.  The  bdats  estimated  for  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  report  can  <^o  all  that  ia  required.  • 

Beacon  lights. — Much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  pilots  in  making  a  crossing 
down  stream  wtieri  they  are  approaching  the  high  bluff  in  the  night.  The  dark- 
ness, as  the  boat  nears  the  bluff,  is  intensified,  and  its  dark  side  interposes  to 
shut  off  the  reflection  of  the  sky  from  the  water  and  renders  everything  undis- 
tinguishable.  At  such  places,  too,  the  channel  compels  them  to  pass  very  close 
the  shore,  and  the  vessel  must  head  almost  directly  upon  it.  It  is  thought  that 
much  assistance  can  be  afforded  at  such  places  by  establishing  range-lights  on 
the  banks.  These  should  be  capable  of  being  moved  from  time  to  time  without 
much  expense  to  suit  the  changes' of  the  channef-way  above  them. 

The  establishment  .of  one  such  set  of  lights  at  two  points,  such  as  described 
above,  is  recommended,  so  that  the  utility  of  a  feature  so  novel  in  western 
waters  could  be  tested.   %  , 

Expense  for  eight  months'  attendance  at  each  place,  at  $40  per  month $640 

Cost  of  lamps  and  oil §. 160 

Total 800 


Further  surveys. — A  further  study  of  our  results,  when  in  a  more  complete 
condition,  will  enable  us  to  settle  several  important  questions.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  from  what  we  have  learned  already  that  more  complete  surveys 
and  measurements  should  be  made  than  those  now  accomplished,  in  fact 
thorough  measurements  of  the  physical  features  of  the  upper  Mississippi  river 
are  required  now  and  will  be  constantly  more  in  demand.  A  system  of  triangu- 
lation  should  be  carried  along  the  bluffs  of  the  valley  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
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map-— a  thorough  hydrographical  and  topographical  survey  of  the  stream  and 
its  hanks,  including  levels  longitudinally  and  transversely  along  the  valley,  and 
an  accurate  gauging  of  the  streams.  Very  many  important  questions  can  then 
be  determined  which  are  now  matters  of  speculation. 

For  such  a  survey,  I  recommend,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  ensuing  year,  an 
appropriation  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  ($35,000.)  The  questions  of  great 
practical  importance  continually  arising,  involving  heavy  expenditures,  and  the 
pressing  nature  of  these  calls  when  they  make  themselves  heard  in  Congress,  require 
I  hat  they  should  be  in  a  measure  anticipated,  so  that  delays  may  not  occur. 

GENERAL    REMARKS   ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  ABOVE   THE  PALLS  OF  8T. 

ANTHONY. 

Before  dismissing  the  special  subject  of  the  improvements  required  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  within  the  space  limited  by  my  instructions,  there  are  some 
general  facts  that'should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  mind  produced  by  enumerating  the  defects  now  existing  is  removed  by 
comparing  them  with  those  of  other  rivers.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  most  navigable  * 
stream.  Generally  it  is  free  from  ice  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  from 
March  to  December,  eight  months.  The  average  rain  fall  during  these  eight 
months,  from  the  observations  made  at  St.  Paul  for  nineteen  years,  gives  an 
amount  monthly  of  2T5^  inches ;  the  maximum  is  in  July,  being  4Ty^  inches  ; 
the  minimum  is  in  November,  being  ly3^y  inch.  The  average  precipitation  for 
the  four  months  during  which  the  river  is  generally  closed  by  ice,  for  the  same 
Dumber  years,  is  ^6  inch  per  month,  the  minimum  being  in  February  y5^  inch. 
The  uniformity  with  which  the  rain  fall  is  distributed  through  the  season  of  nav- 
igation, the  ease  with*  which  it  percolates  the  soil,  together  with  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  and  low  slopes  of  the  streams,  cause  the  water  to  drain  off  only 
gradually  and  preserve  the  medium  stage.  Numerous  lakes,  too,  serve  as  reser- 
voirs to  lessen  the  floods  produced  by  rain,  and  augment  the  flow  of  water  in 
time  of  drought. 

At  St.  Paul,  at  low  water,  there  is  a  width  of  about  six  hundfed  feet,  and  ex- 
cept in  very  unusual  periods  of  drought  a  depth  on  the  bars  of  frojn  two  to  three 
feet.     The  general  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  ocean  is  about  from  1,000  to 
1,500  feet,  but  being  distant  from  it,  sometimes  suffers  from  a  scries  of  unusu-. 
ally  dry  summers.     Such  a  period  has  lately  been  experienced,  lasting  through 
1862-,63-'64,-'C5,  so  that  th 3  branches  like  the  Minnesota,  coming  from  the 
more  arid  country  to  the  northwest,  have  been  lower  than  ever  known  before. 
Probably  the  draught  for  navigation  at  St.  Paul  in  1864  was  lowered  to  eighteen 
and  twenty  inches.     But  such  occurrences  are  too  rare  to  make  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  stream  to  navigation,  or  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  im- 
provement.    Like  similar  unusual  phenomena  elsewhere,  it  is  easier  to  bear  them 
when  they  come  than  the  expense  of  always  being  prepared  for  them.     I  deem 
that  a  stage  of  four  feet  can  be  secured  as  high  up  as  the  St.  Croix,  and  of  three 
feet  can  be  obtained  from  the  St.  Croix  to  St.  Anthony  in  all  ordinary  low  wa- 
ters.   The  low  water  discharge  of  the  Mississippi  at  Saint  Paul  the  past  year, 
according  to  our  measurements,  was  about  9,000  cubic*  feet  per  second,  of  which 
about  2,300  cubic  feet  came  from  the  Minnesota  river,  and  6,700  cubic  feet  from 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.     We  experienced  difficulty  in  accurately  determining 
the  amount,  because  of  the  influence  of  the  dam  and  mills  at  the  falls.    The 
dam  forms  a  large  reservoir,  which  enabled  the  mills  to  run  during  the  day,  and 
they  were    closed   at  night.     The    fluctuation    which  this  produced  at  St. 
Paul  was  not  less  than  four  inches.     Our  time  did  not  enable  us  to  determine  as 
much  about  this  effect  as  we  desired?    In  connection  with  it  is  presented  the 
subject  of  increasing  the  natural  reservoirs  above  the  falls  so  as  to  secure  a 
better  low  water  stage.    The  mill  people  already  have  their  attention  directed 
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to  the  large  lakes  about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  power. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  above  the  falls  is 
respectfully  suggested  with  a  view  of  "  economizing  the  water"  so  as  to  increase 
its  amount  when  needed.  Along  with  this,  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river  could  be  thoroughly  considered  and  also  the  problem 
of  canal  communication  with  Lake  Superior. 

After  the  completion  of  the  dam  and  lock  at  Meeker's  island  there  would  re- 
quire locks  to  elevate  boats  eighty  feet  in  order  to  pass  into  the  level  above  the 
mill-dam.  Thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grow  Wing  river,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  the  river  slopes  at  an  average  of  two  and  two-tenths  feet 
per  mile,  and  would  require  lockage  of  two  hundred  feet,  the  remainder  being 
consumed  by  the  slope  necessary  to  carry  the  water  along. 

From  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  river  to  the  outlet  of  Sandy  lake,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  the  slope  is  one  and  two- tenths  of  afoot 
per  mile,  which,  except  in  one  or  two  places  of  rapids  can  be  overcome  without 
dams  and  locks.  An  ascent  of  eighty  feet  at  this  point  brings  us  on  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  and  then  we  descend 
about  seven  hundred  feet  to  that  lake,  the  distance  across,  from  Sandy  lake  to 
the  St  Louis  river  below  the  rapids,  being  about  thirty  miles. 

The  Mississippi  itself  at  the  Falls  of  Pokegoiqa,  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Sandy  lake,  is  sufficiently  high  to  furnish  a  feeder  for  this  summit,  or  it 
might  be  more  readily  obtained  from  Swan  lake  on  the  St.  Louis  river.  I  there- 
fore respectfully  suggest  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  surveys  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  tributaries  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  rapid  development  which  is  in  progress  in  this  northwestern  country  can 
hardly  be  realized  except  by  those  who  have  been  there.  Its  great  capacity 
for  the  production  of  wheat ;  its  abundant  supply  of  timber,  so  much  needed  in 
the  prairie  country  further  south ;  its  prospective  wealth  in  mines  of  metal ;  its 
supplies  of  peat,  which  will'  undoubtedly  supply  an  abundance  of  fuel ;  and  its 
position  with  regard  to  British  possessions  north,  to  the  lake  routes  on  the  east, 
to  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  south,  and  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  all  indicate  a  future  greatness  for  this  region  that  justifies  the 
most  extravagant  predictions.  No  further  evidence  need  be  presented  than  that 
of  the  vast  railroad  enterprises  in  progress,  and  which  are  prosecuted  with  vigor 
and  success  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties  inherent  to  a  newly  settled  country. 

Bridges  across  the  Mississippi  river. — In  this  report  of  the  natural  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  I  have  not  included,  the  subject  of 
bridges.  The  required  surveys  and  examinations  have  been  made,  but  the  ma- 
terial is  not  yet  completely  worked  up,  nor  has  there  been  time  to  get  the  re- 
quired estimates  for  different  plans  of  bridging  adapted  to  the  various  cases,  so 
as  to  determine  the. practical  limit  of  diminishing  their  injury  to  navigation. 

The  Mississippi  river  gradually  increases  its  size  as  we  descend  from  St.  Paul. 
The  low-water  measurements  gave  at  St.  Paul  a  discharge  of  nine  thousand 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  a  depth  of  three  to  six  feet  in  places  where  piers 
would  have  to  be  placed.  The  St.  Croix  river  adds  about  two  thousand  cubic 
feet  per  second ;  the  Cannon,  six  hundred  feet  per  second ;  the  Chippeway, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second ;  the  Zumbro,  six  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  second ;  other  little  streams  swell  it  at  this  point  in  its  descent  to 
eighteen  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  stream.  The  Wisconsin  adds  at  low  water  probably  four  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  per  second.  By  the  time  it  reaches  Burlington  its  volume  is 
thirty-five  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  at  St.  Louis  the  low  water  vol- 
ume must  equal  one  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  low-water 
depths  have  increased  from  three  to  six  feet  at  St.  Paul ;  to  forty  and  fifty  feet 
before  reaching  St  Louis ;  and  the  width  of  the  stream  has  varied  from  six  bun- 
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jet  to  four  thousand  feet.  The  width  between  the  shores  at  highest  Hoods 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  up  to  ten  miles,  and  the  river  everywhere, 
at  the  Rock  Island  and  Des  Moines  rapids,  has  a  sandy  bed  in  some  part 
y  transverse  section. 

clearly  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  it  is  practicable  to  locate  and  con- 
bridges  that  shall  meet  the  wants  of  railroad  transit,  and  not  unreasonably 
re  with  navigation;  and  there  is  a  general  unanimity  of  opinion  to  that 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  among  both  river  men  and  railroad  engineers, 
subject  requires  the  very  fullest  collection  of  facts  and  opinions  for  its 
consideration  in  order  that  the  necessary  requirements  of  one  great 
of  commerce  can  be  accommodated  without  destroying  the  other.  They 
urally  co-ordinate,  and  the  profitable  contemporaneous  prosecution  of  both 
Hial  to  the  prosperity  of  each. 

lange  is  coming  over  the  water  transportation  so  as  to  introduce  fleets  of 
towed  by  steamers.  This  must  confine  the  freighting  business  to  more 
articles  and  cheapen  its  cost,  and  throw  the  passenger  traffic  and  more 
le  articles  upon  the  railroad  lines.  The  people  of  this  country  can  neither 
he  expense  of  travelling  nor  costly  purchases,  unless  their  bulky  products 
aply  transported,  so  that  the  river  should  be  kept  as  free  as  practicable, 
preparation  of  the  report  on  the  bridge  sites  is  going  on,  and  will  be  pre- 
when  done,  along  with  the  various  communications  I  have  received  froia 
igation  and  the  land  transportation  interests. 

S^SOTA  RIVER,  FROM  THE  YELLOW  MEDICINE  TO  ITS  MOUTH. 

survey  of  the  Minnesota  river,  by  Captain  C.  E.  Davis,  civil  engineer,, 
tde  with  sufficient  care  to  determine  the  practicability  of  dam  and  lock 
;ion,  should  that  be  the  only  practicable  improvement.  The  length  of 
vey  has  precluded  the  completion  of  the  maps  and  report.  The  follow- 
racts  from  his  reports  of  progress  are  all  that  can  now  be  given.  It  must 
le  in  mind,  in  reading  these,  that  for  several  years  past  there  has  been 
e*8  than  the  usual  amount  of  rain  in  the  valley  of  this  Btream,  which  made 
favorable  for  surveying,  but  shows  the  navigation  in  its  worst  aspect. 

"  Saint  Paul,  November  25,  1866. 

*  *       "  The  river  work  was  completed,  closing  at  the  land- 
x  the  railroad  bridge  at  Mendota,  on  Thursday  the  15th  iustant,  and  in 
nee  with  instructions  the  party  was  disbanded.     On  Friday,  16th  instant,. 
i  Farrar  also  completed  his  level  line  at  Mendota,  and  his  party  was  dis- 

,  and  all  of  the  men  paid  off. 

*  *       "  The  scale  upon  which  the  maps  were  being  made  in. 
ce  was  200  feet  to.  the  inch — something  over  twenty-six  inches  to  the 
it  finding  that  scale  very  inconvenient  as  my  notes  were  taken  by  Gun- 
cale,  I  commenced  my  mapping  at  twenty-four  inches  to  the  mile,  putting  in 
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"St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  December  2,  18T,6. 
*  *  *  "  The  river  from  the  Yellow  Medicine  to  a  short  dis- 

tance above  Fort  Ridgley  is  full  of  rocky  reefs,  boulders,  sand-bars,  and  snag*, 
with  but  very  little  water.  In  nearly  a  hundred  instances  empty  boats  had  to 
be  carried  over  the  bars  and  reefs.  It  could  be  improved  only  by  lock  dams, at 
an  enormous  expense,  and  a  considerable  overflow  of  timber  bottom.  From 
Ridgley  to  New  Ulm  there  is  a  good  stage  of  water  with  but  few  obstruction?, 
and  could  be  easily  improved.  Below  New  Ulm  to  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth 
numerous  snags  and  sand-bars,  with,  in  most  cases,  a  slow  current.  But  from  the 
Blue  Earth  to  Maukato  a  rapid  current  with  sand-bars  on  either  side  of  the  river 
extending  nearly  across,  making  the  river  very  narrow,  with  a  swift  current, 
several  snags,  but  with  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  feet  water.  Wing  dams 
from  the  Blue  Earth  to  St.  Peters  would  be  of  no  use,  but  there  is  a  good  foun- 
dation and  banks  with  abundant  material  for  lock  dams  by  which  the  river 
could  be  improved.  To  Henderson,  a  number  of  sand-bars  extending  across  the 
river  with  an  average  of  two  feet  of  water  with,  good  locations  for  dams.  From 
Henderson  to  Mendota,  a  river  with  but  few  obstructions.  There  are  a  few  sand- 
bars which  might  be  improved  by  wing  dams,  and  at  Belle  Plain  a  rock  reef 
with  four  feet  water.  A  dam  at  the  rapids  would  drown  all  bars  and  reefs 
nearly  if  not  quite  to  Henderson.  I  wrote  you  of  my  examination  of  the  rapids 
and  of  Carver  bar.     At  the  Swede's  bar  I  found  four  feet  water  in  the  channel." 


"  St.  Paul,  December  7,  1866. 
•  •  •  "I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  lay  out  my 

work  in  five  divisions  of  about  fifty  miles  each.  The  first  from  the  junction  of 
the  Yellow  Medicine  and  Miunesota  rivers  to  Fort  Ridgley  ;  the  second  to  Man- 
kato ;  the  third  to  Traverse  des  Sioux ;  the  fourth  to  and  including  the  rapids, 
and  the  fifth  to  Mendota.  The  outline  of  my  report  will  be  by  divisions,  while 
in  the  main  report  1  contemplate  reporting  by  sections  of  divisions.  This  will 
give  five  separate  maps  which  can  be  far  more  easily  referred  to  than  one  con- 
tinuous  map.  The  river  is  so  exceedingly  crooked  that  I  am  compelled  to 
change  my  meridian  very  often  in  order  to  get  any  distance  in  one  line." 

"St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  12,  1866. 

*'  Having  completed  the  map  of  the  first  division  of  the  Minnesota  river,  I  am 
now  prepared  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  report.  I  find  the  distance  by  river 
from  the  junction  of  the  Yellow  Medicine  and  Minnesota  rivers  to  Fort  Kidgley  to 
be  sixty  miles,  and  the  fall  of  water  to  be  68/^  feet,  an  average  fall  of  1  ,ytT  foot 
per  mile  ;  and  the  average  velocity  is  2S\  feet  per  second.  The  average  uVpth 
■of  water  on  sand-bars  is  14  inches,  and  the  average  height  of  banks  12  feet 
The  banks  are  generally  clay,  but  in  some  places  where  dams  are  located,  out 
bank  is  stone  and  gravel.  The  high-water  mark  of  186:2  is  24  feet  above  prca 
•ent  water  surface.  The  nature  of  the  river-bed  is  quicksand,  except  on  rock} 
ledges  or  reefs.  There  area  large  number  of  snags  and  boulders  and  a  coutiri 
erable  quantity  of  drift,  the  removal  of  which  would  materially  improve  th 
present  navigation  of  the  river,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  mentioned  in  nv 
general  report.  1  have  made  a  rough  estimate  for  the  removal  of  these  ob&truc 
ions  to  be  ten  thousand  dollars. 

'*  The  fall  of  water  is  so  great,  and  the  volume  of  water  so  small,  that,  in  m 
opinion,  wing  dams  are  not  at  all  to  be  recommended. 

"  The  only  material  improvement  to  navigation  of  the  river  can  only  be  a< 
•complished  by  lock  dams.  The  conveniences  for  procuring  wood  and  stoue  ? 
all  points  on  this  division,  and  the  nature  of  the  banks  at  the  various  poinl 
designated,  render  the  improvement  by  slack- water  navigation  feasible,  but  woul 
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necessarily  overflow  a  considerable  quantity  of  bottom  land.  The  number  of 
dams  required  is  six,  (6.)  with  a  lift  of  fourteen  (14)  feet  each.  The  locks  to  be 
constructed  of  first-class  masonry,  with  a  capacity  for  boats  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  (150)  feet,  by  twenty-five  (25.)  The  dams  to  be  constructed  of  crib  and 
stone-work,  with  sufficient  wings  to  protect  the  lock  and  dam,  costing,  on  au 
average,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars  each."         *  •  • 

"  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  20,  1366. 
*  •  *  "  Enclosed,  please  find  express  receipt  for  one 

box,  forwarded  to  your  address  on  the  14th  instant,  enclosing  map  of  the  survey 
of  the  first  division  of  the  Minnesota  river,  from  the  Yellow  Medicine  to  the  in- 
tersection with  the  range  line  at  Fort  Ridgley.  I  have  been  so  busy  pushing 
forward  the  mapping  that  1  have  neglected  making  my  general  report  of  the 
division  forwarded.  1  shall,  however,  give  it  my  attention  this  week.  The. 
map  of  the  second  division  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  working  hours  in 
the  office  being  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  and  sometimes  later  in  the  evening.  I 
think  the  map  of  this  division  will  be  completed  on  or  about  the  25th  instant, 
when  1  shall  immediately  forward  it  to  your  address.  This  will  be  the  longest 
division  on  the  survey,  requiring  nearly  one  hundred  feet  of  mapping  paper,  and 
with  many  very  bad  bends  in  the  river.  The  outlines  of  the  report  of  the  second 
and  third  divisions  will  be  forwarded  at  an  early  day.  In  my  general  report,  I  shall 
give  the  distance  by  valley,  as  well  as  by  river,  between  cross-sections,  or  wher- 
ever the  water  surface  was  taken,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  stream,  bauks, 
&c>"  •••••••• 

"  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  1,  1867. 

"  The  distance  by  river  from  Fort  Ridgley  to  Mankato  is  73J  miles,  and  the 
difference  of  elevation  41,703  feet.  The  average  height  of  bank  is  ten  leer. 
The  difference  of  elevation  between  the  various  cross-sections  will  be  found  in 
the  above  statement,  and  in  the  general  report  will  be  given  the  distance  from 
section  to  section. 

••  There  are  various  points  for  'cut-offs'  indicated  on  the  map,  that,  in  case  of 
any  improvement  on  this  river,  would  most  materially  improve  the  navigation. 
These  points  are  marked  in  red  pencil,  the  total  distance  amounting  to  about 
5,600  feet,  which  would  avoid  bad  and  circuitous  bends  of  about  sixteeu  miles. 
The  total  cost  of  such  cut-offs,  at  an  average  width  of  thirty  feet,  would  be 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000.)  This  improvement  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  removing  quite  a  number  of  snags  and  drift,  and  would  escape 
sand-bars,  besides  shortening  the  distance  of  this  division  of  the  river  from  73 J 
miles  to  about  57£  miles.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  a  large  number  of  snags, 
a  few  boulders,  and  saud-bars  prevent  the  present  navigation  of  the  river,  which 
could  be  removed  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.)  The  feasi- 
bility of  improvement  by  wing  dams,  I  prefer  leaving  until  I  can  consult  your- 
self. 

"  Improvement  to  navigation  by  means  of  lock  dams  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  practicable  aud  most  permanent.  Such  an  improvement  would  require 
four  locks,  at  an  average  lift  of  fourteen  feet,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  proposed  in  the  first  division,  but  probably  at  a  little  more  expense,  owing 
to  the  volume  of  water,  but  at  a  cost  not  exceediug  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (8200,000.) 

•  *  *  "I  intended  that  the  outline  of  the  report  of  the  third 

division  should  accompany  this,  but  have  been  so  pressed  on  this  map  and  for- 
warding it  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  look  over  the  third  division.  The  balance 
of  the  work  will  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible." 
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11  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  2,  1867. 
•  •  •  "I  feel  quite  confident  that  in  about  one  month  more, 

by  working  early  and  late  as  in  the  last  month,  I  shall  be  able  to  forward  you 
maps  of  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  river.  But  before  proceeding  to  do  this, 
1  shall  at  once  go  to  work  to  make  up  and  forward  to  you  the  outlines  of  the 
reports  of  the  renlaining  divisions,  and  will  contain  the  same  data  as  the  pre- 
vious reports,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  field  notes  before  mapping,  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  river."     *      •     * 

"  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  5,  1867. 

"  I  forward  you  herewith  a  preliminary  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Minnesota 
river  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions,  as  follows.  The  third  division 
embraces  that  portion  of  the  river  from  Mankato  to  Upper  Le  Sueur.  The 
length  of  river  between  these  two  points  is  31f|  miles,  and  the  fall  of  water  is 
34i8<&  ^eet»  w^n  8*x  cross-sections,  as  follows.  •  •  • 

44  There  are  numerous  snags  and  sand-bars,  and  quite  a  considerable  quantity 
of  drift  in  this  division,  and  the  improvement  to  navigation  by  slack-water 
would  require  three  or  four  good  dams  and  locks. 

"  The  fourth  division  embraces  that  portion  of  the  river  from  Upper  Le  Sueur 
to  a  point  just  below  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  39£  miles,  with  a  fall  of  23-j^ 
feet.  *  *  * 

"  This  division  ends  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  reef.  The  distance  from  upper 
reef  to  foot  of  lower  reef  is  1,700  feet,  the  width  of  river  330  feet,  and  average 
depth  42  inches.  The  velocity  is  300  feet  in  2'  30",  giving  the  volume  of 
water  passing  in  one  minute  at  138,600  cubic  feet.  The  measurements  were 
taken  at  a  point  about  350  feet  above  the  lower  reef.  The  fall  of  the  rapids  is 
given  by  the  level-notes  at  2.09  feet.  The  distance  of  the  fifth  division,  com- 
mencing at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  to  railroad  bridge  at  Mendota  is  34£  miles, 
and  the  total  fall  is  3.23  feet. 

"  B(  low  the  rapids  is  a  good  stage  of  water,  with  but  few  sand-bars,  which 
could  easily  be  improved  by  means  of  wing  dams. 

"  The  total  fall  from  Mankato  to  Mendota  is  63.593  feet.  The  banks  are 
generally  clay,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  good  sites  for  dams  can  readily  be 
iound.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  snags  above  the  rapids,  and  but  few  be- 
low." •  •  #  •  • 

Recapitulation  of  estimate  for  improvement  of  Minnesota  river. 

1st  division. — From  Yellow  Medicine  to  Fort  Ridgley,  distance  60  miles,  fall 
68  feet,  volume  250  cubic  feet  per  second.     Improvement  requires  dams  and 
locks  and  removal  of  obstructions ;  average  height  of  bank  12  feet. 
For  6  dams  and  locks,  of  11  feet  lift,  100  feet  long,  25  feet 

wide,  at  $40,000  each $240,  000  00 

For  removing  obstructions 10,  000  00 

250,000  00 


2d  division. — From  Fort  Ridgley  to  Mankato— distance,  73£  miles  ;  fall  of 
river,  41.7  feet ;  average  height  of  bank,  10  feet ;  volume  at  Mankato,  abouj 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  average  width,  180  feet. 

For  4  dams  and  locks,  dimensions  as  above,  at  $50,000 $200,  000  00 

For  removing  snags  and  trees 10,  000  00 

For  making  cut-offs 25,  000  00 

235,000  00 
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3d  division. — From  Mankato  to  Upper  Le  Sueur — distance,  31 J  miles ;  fall 
of  river,  34T8ff  feet ;  volume,  about  1,200  cubic  feet  per  second ;  banks,  about 
12  feet  high. 

For  3  dams  and  locks,  dimensions  as  above,  at  $50,000 $150,  000  00 

For  removing  snags  and  trees v  .  10,  000  00 

160,000  00 


4th  division — From  Upper  Le  Sueur  to  foot  of  Little  Rapids,  distance  39J 
miles,  and  fall  of  25 J  feet. 

For  2  dams  and  locks,  dimensions  as  above,  at  $60,000 $120,  000  00 

For  removing  snags,  &c , 6,  000  00 


126,000  00 


5th  division. — From  foot  of  Little  Rapids  to  Mendota,  at  the  mouth,  dis- 
tance, 32 £  miles  ;  slope,  ^  foot  per  mile  ;  river  is  good,  with  exception  of  a 
reef  at  Carver ;  easily  improved  by  means  of  a  wing  dam  and  removal  of  a  few 
snags. 

For  wing  dam  at  Carver  bar $3,  000  00 

For  removing  snags  ....   1,  500  00 

4,500  00 

RfiSUMfi. 

Total  from  Yellow  Medicine  to  Fort  Ridgley,  60  miles $250,  000  00 

Total  from  Fort  Ridgley  to  Mankato,  73 J  miles 235,  000  00 

Total  from  Mankato  to  Upper  Le  Sueur,  3l£  miles 160,  000  00 

Total  from  Upper  Le  Sueur  to  foot  of  Little  Rapids,  39 %  miles.  126,  000  00 

Total  from  foot  of  Little  Rapids  to  Mendota,  32  J  miles 4,  500  00 

Total  from  Yellow  Medicine  to  Mendota,  237  miles 775,  500  00 


A  desirable  improvement  might  be  effected  by  the  following  expense : 

For  removing  snags  and  boulders  throughout $37,  500  00 

For  dam  and  lock  at  Little  Rapids 60,  000  00 

For  cost  of  scraper  dredge-boat 25,  000  00 

For  expense  annually  of  scraper  dredge-boat 15,  000  00 

For  wing  dam  at  Carver  bar 3,  000  00 

The  Little  rapids  are  a  permanent  rock  reef  which  the  stream,  curiously 
enough,  now  crosses  twice.  A  rise  of  a  few  feet  enables  boats  to  pass  the  rapids. 
This  reef  in  times  long  past,  before  the  damming  back  of  the  Minnesota  by  the 
effect  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  had  proceeded  far,  must  have  been  a  fall  of  at 
least  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  They  are  now  very  slowly  being  obliterated.  The 
upper  crossing  of  the  reef  requires  a  little  blasting  of  the  rock.  The  lower 
crossing  can  only  be  properly  improved  ior  low- water  navigation  by  dam  and 
lock,  as  estimated  for. 

I  would  recommend  that  whatever  it  is  contemplated  to  expend  in  improving 
the  Minnesota  river  be  all  appropriated  at  once.  Two  years  can  complete  the 
improvement,  if  not  interrupted,  as  it  necessarily  will  be  if  the  appropriations  are 
made  during  the  long  sessions  of  Congress. 
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I  believe  sufficient  surveys,  for  the  present,  have  been  made  of  this  stream, 
unless  a  report  is  required  of  the  practicability  of  making  water  connection 
through  Big  Stone  lake,  Lake  Traverse,  and  Bois  des  Sioux  river,  with  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  From  such  information  as  I  have  collected  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  canal  is  practicable.  I  have  the  following  notes  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Carn cross,  a  carpenter  on  the  steamboat  Freighter,  in  regard  to  the  attempt 
made  a  few  years  ago  to  pass  her  along  this  route  into  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  Boat  was  square  bowed,  stern-wheel,  double  engine,  140  feet  long,  24 
feet  wide,  draught  light,  16  inches.  Set  out  in  May  from  St.  Paul,  reached  a 
point  eight  miles  by  land  from  Big  Stone  lake  on  July  4.  Could  go  no  further. 
Had  built  in  one  place  a  dam  ten  feet  high  to  back  up  the  water,  and  had  cut 
off  several  points ;  had  hauled  over  nineteen  rapids  above  mouth  of  Yellow 
Medicine,  one  of  them  as  much  as  eight  feet  fall ;  was  twenty-one  days  going 
last  nineteen  miles;  left  the  boat  and  went  on  in  a  skiff;  made  a. portage  of 
about  1,500  feet  from  Big  Stone  lake  to  Lake  Traverse  divide,  about  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  high ;  could  not  find  their  way  through  the  marsh  into  the  Bois 
des  Sioux  river,  so  went  on  by  land  ;  gave  up  the  idea  of  getting  the  steam- 
boat through,  unless  there  was  a  rise  sufficient  to  take  her  entirely  out  of  the 
river  banks  and  over  the  bottom  lands.  Next  year  took  out  her  machinery 
and  built  a  new  boat  for  it  on  the  Red  river. 

SAINT  CROIX  RIVER. 

The  law  in  designating  this  river  to  be  reported  on  says  "the  St.  Croix  above 
the  ledge."  My  examinatton  showed  that  there  was  no  point  on  the  St.  Croix 
of  the  northwest  locally  known  as  "the  ledge,"  nor  were  the  governors  of 
"Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  nor  any  other  prominent  citizens,  aware  that  any 
effort  had  been  made  to  secure  any  improvement  of  the  stream  by  the  general 
government.  Beyond,  therefore,  what  1  could  ascertain  from  published  works, 
1  confined  my  examination  of  it  simply  to  the  measurements  necessary  to  take 
into  account  its  influence  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  St.  Croix  falls  are  in  the  trap  rock  formation,  fifty  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi.  The  stream  is  quite  narrow,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  a  single  span,  and  also  by  a  dam.  Above  this  point  the  river  and  its 
branches  are  extensively  used  for  rafting  logs,  and  the  lumbermen  control  the 
river  entirely  for  their  own  purposes.  During  the  summer  season  they  build 
dams,  so  as  at  times  to  almost  entirely  shut  back  the  water  on  it  above  the 
junction  of  the  Namekagon  river,  and  also  on  its  branches,  the  Namekagon, 
Clam,  Snake,  and  Kettle  rivers.  It  was  estimated  that  they  thus  reduced  the 
amount  of  water  below  the  St.  Croix  falls  capable  of  making  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  less  water  there  than  would  have  been  without  them.  The  dams  facili- 
tate the  running  of  logs,  and  on  being  torn  away  produce  a  flood,  on  which  the 
log3  are  run  down  to  the  mills  at  the  falls.  It  is  evident  that  any  kind  of  navi- 
gation other  than  by  canoeB  or  bateaux  above  the  falls  would  require  locks  and 
dams. 

From  the  falls  down  to  Stillwater,  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  a  distance 
of  twenty- five  miles,  an  examination,  made  by  Captain  C.  E.  Davis,  about  the 
first  of  September,  in  the  little  steamboat  Pioneer,  drawing  eighteen  inches 
water,  found  only  five  bars  that  were  an  obstruction,  though  there  was,  even  on 
these,  sufficient  water  for  the  boat.     In  all  other  places  two  feet  could  be  had. 

Booms,  with  stone  piers,  have  been  built  at  various  poiuts  along  the  river ; 
and  in  one  instance  a  portion  of  one  of  these  piers  stands  now  directly  in  the 
channel- way.  There  are  but  few  snags,  all  of  which  can  be  easily  removed. 
The  bottom-land  banks  are  generally  from  five  to  eight  feet  high.  High  bluffs 
enclose  this  portion  of  the  stream,  and  give  it  a  very  constant  southerly  course. 
Stillwater  is  near  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  and  below  the  head  of  the  delta 
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of  the  upper  river.  From  Stillwater  to  Prescott,  at  the  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  there  is  at  high  water,  a  contin- 
non*  broad  lake  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  wide.  At  low  stage  the  delta  of  the 
email  tributary  just  above  Hudson,  called  Willow  river,  nearly  fills  up  the  lake, 
and  leaves  only  a  narrow  passage,  about  one  mile  long,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
of  about  the  dimensions  of  the  river  above  the  lake.  In  very  low  water  there 
is  not  more  than  two  feet  water  in  this  channel.  Elsewhere  through  the  lnke 
there  is  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  of  water.  A  very  crooked  channel- way 
exist?  near  Afton,  twelve  miles  from  Prescott,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  remark- 
able narrow  sand-spit  making  out  from  the  east  shore  nearly  across  the  lake. 
The  water  is  deep  on  all  sides  of  this  spit.  The  only  difficulty  which  it  occa- 
sions is  in  turning  around  its  point  in  times  of  high  wind. 

No  special  estimate  is  made  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  and  lake.  What- 
ever is  necessary  can  be  done  by  the  snag  and  scraper-boat,  already  estimated 
for. 

CHIPPEWAY  RIVER. 

Although  the  Chippeway  river  was  not  designated  as  requiring  examination, 
jet  its  important  relation  to  the  Mississippi  compelled  me  to  examine  it. 

Fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  main  outlets,  one  of  which 
retains  the  name  of  the  river,  the  other  (the  eastern)  is  called  Beef  slough. 
There  is  a  useful  transportation  carried  on  by  small  steamboats  in  the  main  river 
on  a  draught,  at  low  water,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  The  Beef  slough, 
f»r about  half  way  down  its  course,  is  much  deeper,  but  there  it  spreads  out  into 
Stamp  lake,  and  has  many  outlets  to  the  Mississippi,  beomes  completely  ob- 
structed, and  is  useless  for  any  purpose  except  boating  out  wood  in  small  quanti- 
ties. This  slough  does  not  bring  any  sand  into  the  Mississippi,  and  the  closing 
of  it  would  be,  I  think,  of  no  benefit  to  the  Mississippi  navigation.  The  turning 
of  all  this  water  into  the  main  Chippeway  would,  undoubtedly,  improve  that  out- 
let; but  it  would  probably  occasion  the  deposition  of  an  increased  amount  of 
und  in  the  Mississippi.  I  am  informed  that  application  was  made  to  the  Wis- 
consin legislature  by  the  lumber  interests  of  the  Chippeway  to  have  Beef  slough 
cloged  up ;  but  the  people  living  along  it  protested,  and  the  effort  to  secure  leg- 
islative sanction  failed. 

The  snag  and  scraper  boats  estimated  for  can  be  advantageously  used  on  this 
river  if  it  be  so  directed. 

CANNON  RIVER.    (CANOE  RIVER  OF  THE  CANADIANS.) 

As  before  stated,  the  indefiuiteness  of  the  law  as  to  what  was  expected  in  re- 
gard to  the  Cannon  river  led  me  to  adapt  my  examination  to  the  wishes  of  the 
memorial  of  the  Minnesota  legislature,  which  was  to  determine  the  practica- 
bility of  dams,  locks,  and  canals  connecting  the  Cannon  river,  Lake  Elysian, 
and  the  Minnesota  river.  The  summit  is  about  360  feet  above  the  Mississippi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon,  and  260  feet  above  the  Minnesota  river  at  Mankato. 
The  Cannon  river  affords  but  small  prospect  for  navigation. 

The  preliminary  report  of  Captain  D.  W.  Wellman  is  herewith  submitted  in 
relation  to  it.  He  believes  that  the  line,  which  is  about  85  miles  long,  is  prac- 
ticable for  a  canal,  and  he  is  now  preparing  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  cost, 
which  time  has  not  yet  enabled  him  to  complete.  It  will  probably  be  presented 
by  the  31st  January.  A  desirable  canal  cannot  be  built  throughout  for  less 
than  $50,000  per  mile.  The  distance,  being  about  85  miles,  would  cost  about 
$4,250,000. 

ZUMBRO  RIVER.    (RIVlfcRE  AUX  EMBARRA8  OF  THE  CANADIANS.) 

The  examination  of  the  Zumbro  river  was  also  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cannon,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  memorial  by  the  legislature  of  Minnesota, 
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viz.,  fr.  m  the  foils  to  the  mouth.  This  was  also  entrusted  to  Captain  D.  W. 
Wellman,  and  his  report  is  herewith  submitted.  It  was  made  according  to  my 
direction  and  meets  with  my  approval. 

Captain  Wellman  divides  the  Zuinbro  into  three  sections,  as  follows : 

1st  section — From  the  falls  downward  12  miles,  abounding  more  than  any 
other  portion  in  rapids  aud  shoals.  Here  the  floods  rise  24  feet  and  inundate 
the  valley,  from  9  to  18  feet.  On  these  rapids,  which  are  of  boulders,  there  is 
at  low  water  8  to  18  inches  depth.  The  average  width  is  about  150  feet.  The 
volume  is  about  600  cubic  feet  per  second.  Besides  the  rapids  there  are  a  few 
short  bends  and  snags.  The  intermediate  reaches  have  a,  depth  of  from  1£  to 
10  feet. 

2d  section — Extends  down  24  miles,  that  is,  to  where  the  stream  comes  out 
of  the  high  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  the  rapids  are  fewer,  the  stream 
deep  and  tortuous,  and  averaging  a  width  of  100  feet.  Snags  abound,  and  a 
wagon  road  bridge  crosses  the  river  at  the  lower  end. 

The  river  in  these  two  sections  falls  about  187  feet. 

3d  section — Is  the  remaining  lower  portion.  The  stream  has  several  mouths 
much  obstructed  and  not  susceptible  of  practicable  improvement ;  so  that  a  canal 
from  its  upper  end  direct  to  Wabasha  is  the  most  favorable  mode  of  improve- 
ment that  has  been  devised.  It  would  be  about  4}  miles  long,  with  one  or  two 
locks. 

Estimate  for  continuous  slack  water  by  dams  and  locks  for  boats  3  feet,  draught, 
100  feet  by  25  feet,  lifting  in  aggregate  170  feet,  and  new  outlet  at  Wabasha : 

Thirty  (30)  locks  and  dams,  lifting  in  aggregate  150  feet $660,  000  00 

Removing  snags  and  other  obstructions 15,  000  00 

Canal  for  new  outlet,  with  dams  and  locks  lifting  20  feet 157,  480  00 

Contingencies „     17,  520  00 

Total 850,  000  00 


Estimate  for  wing  dams  and  longitudinal  walls  and  new  outlet  at  Wabasha, 
as  before — 

10,000  cubic  yards  rock  wall,  at  $1  50 $15,000 

Removing  snags,  &c 15,000 

Canal  for  new  outlet 157,4S0 

Contingencies 12,520 

Total 200,000 


The  above,  it  is  designed,  shall  give  as  good  navigation  at  low  water  as  there 
is  along  the  Chippeway.  Boats  to  be  about  eighty  feet  long,  and  draw  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 

A  plan  for  a  reservoir  is  also  submitted  in  place  of  the  wing  dams,  at  about 
the  same  cost. 

It  is  thought  that  a  continuous  canal  and  locks  above  floods  would  be  a  much 
more  desirable  improvement  and  accommodate  a  larger  trade,  but  that  it  could  not 
be  built  for  less  ihan  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  ($1,500,000,)  not  including 
the  right  of  way;  but  this  would  generally  be  donated. 

The  memorials  in  relation  to  the  Cannon  and  Zumbro  solicited  a  donation  of 
land  to  aid  the  people  to  improve  the  facilities  of  the  inhabitants  along  these 
streams  for  bringing  their  products  to  the  Mississippi,  and  this  plan  apparently 
commends  itself  in  their  case  as  much  as  in  several  others  in  the  past  which 
have  received  such  donation. 

Captain  Wellman  was  provided  by  me  with  only  the  means  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  lines  he  passed  over,  as  a  more  extende'd  survey  was  probably 
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impracticable  in  time  to  lay  before  the  present  Congress.  He  has  peformed  his 
work  well.  Should  the  information  obtained  be  not  deemed  sufficient,  a  thorough 
survey  could  be  made  of  the  lines  he  examined  for  about  six  thousand  dollars, 
($6,000.) 

FOX  AND  WISCONSIN  RIVERS. 

The  report  herewith  submitted  of  Brevet  Major  0.  R.  Suter,  captain  of  engi- 
neers, of  his  examination  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  gives  a  complete 
account  of  them  and  of  the  canals,  dams,  and  locks  made  on  the  Fox  to  secure  a 
connection  between  it  and  the  Wisconsin,  aud  thereby  between  the  lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  river. 

There  are  the  following  natural  divisions  of  this  line : 
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(See  accompanying  map  and  section.) 

On  the  Wisconsin  river  no  improvement  has  been  made,  but  three  railroad 
and  three  wagon  road  drawbridges  have  been  erected  across  it.  In  its  natural 
state  there  is  at  low  water  a  navigable  depth  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  not  ex- 
ceeding two  feet,  the  bars  above  give  three  to  four  feet.  Major  Suter  thinks  that, 
with  the  dams  of  brush  and  stone,  narrowing  the  water-way,  and  closing  all  but 
one  channel  where  the  river  is  divided  by  islands,  a  depth  of  six  feet  could  be 
secured  at  low  water.  He,  however,  is  unable  to  make  an  estimate  of  what 
such  an  improvement  would  cost,  and  submits  an  estimate  of  $15,000  for  a  sat- 
isfactory survey  to  determine  this. 

I  have  not  as  favorable  an  opinion  as  Major  Suter  has  of  the  beneficial  effect 
of  dams,  and  I  have  therefore  estimated  for  the  expense  of  applying  boats  to 
operate  directly  ou  the  bars,  to  ascertain  the  improvement  susceptible  by  such 
mean*.  This  was  one  of  the  means  suggested  by  him.  The  sands  of  the  Wis- 
consin river  bars  are  easily  moved  by  the  water,  they  being  free  from  any 
cementing  material.  I  believe  that  a  low  water-navigation  of  three  feet  through- 
out would  be  all  that  at  present  can  be  promised.  Should  the  plan  by  which 
this  is  attained  promise  a  better  result  it  could  then  be  extended. 

With  the  low  water  depth  of  the  Wisconsin  secured,  at  three  feet,  we  might 
rely  much  of  the  time  on  from  four  to  six  feet  for  average  stages. 

The  locks  on  the  Fox  river  improvements  are  designed  for  four  feet  draught,  and 
it  seems  questionable  whether  it  would  do  to  undertake  increasing  this  depth 
before  its  availability  on  the  Wisconsin  was  demonstrated. 

Products  passing  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  lakes  must  break  bulk  before 
reaching  there ;  for  no  vessel  suitable  for  these  upper  rivers  would  be  able  to 
navigate  Lake  Michigan,  nor  could  the  lake  vessels  in  ordinary  river  stages  float 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Thus,  then,  for  the  through  traffic  it  would  seem  best 
to  adapt  the  improved  connecting  channel  to  the  sizes  of  the  grain  barges  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  dimensions  of  tow-boats  need  not  exceed  them.  As,  however, 
there  is  a  considerable  period  when  the  river  navigation  may  reach  at  least  six 
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feet,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  submit  an  estimate  for  increasing  the  im- 
proved channel  along  the  Upper  and  Lower  Fox  river  to  a  depth  of  six  ft^u 
In  doing  this  Msjor  Suter  has  also  thought  it  best  to  increase  the  present  length. 
of  the  locks  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
the  present  width  of  thirty-five  feet  to  remain. 

In  order  to  secure  this  navigation  they  must  rearrange  the  existing  method  of 
supplying  water  to  the  mills  at  the  Fox  river  dams  to  prevent  its  being  lowered, 
as  it  now  is.  This  is  fully  discussed  in  Major  Suter's  report.  Such  locks  &a 
Major  Suter  estimates  for  would  enable  small  gunboats  to  pass  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  lakes  by  lightering,  but  to  do  so,  timely  preparation  would  have 
to  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  stages  of  thq  Wisconsin  river. 

The  descent  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  the  112  miles,  from  Portage  to  its  mouth,  13 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  From  the  nature  of  the  stream-lock  and  dam 
navigation  is  unsuitable.  A  continuous  canal  would  cost  several  millions  of 
dollars,  and  an  estimate  for  this  will  be  made  if  the  necessary  surveys  are 
authorized. 

Not  being  prepared  to  recommend  any  appropriation  for  wing  dams  till  more 
thorough  surveys  are  made,  I  have  estimated  only  for  the  cost  of  building  and 
operating  a  scraping  dredge-loat  for  this  river  as  follows:  Cost  of  boat,  $25,000; 
cost  of  operating  the  same  for  six  months,  $15,000. 

Major  Suter  reports  the  condition  of  the  improvements  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Fox  rivers  as  needing  considerable  repairs,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  benefits 
of  them  on  their  present  scale  of  four  feet  draught,  and  locks  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
feet  by  thirty-five  feet,  and  presents  an  estimate  of  the  required  amount.  He 
estimates,  also,  the  additional  expense  to  obtain  six  feet  draught,  with  locks  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  thirty-five  feet.  His  estimates  are  as  follows,  and 
meet  my  approval : 

For  Lower  Fox  river. 


Place. 

For  four  feet 
draught. 

$13,270  00 

18,870  00 

3,930  00 

7,530  00 

22,800  00 

4, 000  00 

3, 000  00 

45, 000  00 

For  six  feet 
draught. 

Menasha 

$54,200  00 

Appletou 

74,870  00 

Cedar 

23,4r,0  00 
77,-JCO  00 

Little  Chute 

Grand  Kaukauoa  

1J  1,670  00 

Kapide  Croehe 

41,000  00 

Little  Kaukauna 

27, 730  00 

Depere  ... ........ --    -   --    - 

83, 300  00 

Total 

118,400  00 

493,420  00 

For  Upper  Fox  river. 


• 

Location. 

For  four  feet 
draught. 

For  six  feet 
draught. 

1  st  level 

$9, 400  00 
71,673  00 
67,400  00 
92,856  00 
40,000  00 
4,693  00 
40,000  00 

$31,400  00 
J51,8T3  00 

2d  level 

3d  level 

114,888  00 

4th  level 

217,363  40 

5th  level 

88, 466  00 
50,505  00 

6th  level 

7th  level 

80,600  00 

Total 

326, 022  00 

735, 095  40 
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The  improvement  company  allowed  us  to  take  copies  of  the  maps  and  plans 
of  their  works  to  aid  us  in  making  the  above  estimates,  but  time  does  not  permit 
of  onr  submitting  them  with  this  report.  A  reduced  map  and  section  is  sub- 
mitted herewith,  by  which  Major  Suter's  report,  as  well  as  my  own,  can  be  better 
understood.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  his  report,  as  the  subject  cannot  be 
fully  comprehended  without  a  thorough  study  of  the  facts  which  he  presents. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  been  unable  to  submit,  with  this  report,  any  satisfactory  statement  of 
the  productions,  trade,  and  prospects  of  the  country  within  the  field  of  my  duties. 
A  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wheelock,  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the  State  of  Minnesota.  This  region 
is  the  great  wheat-producing  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  there  seems 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be  grown.  Everything,  therefore,  which 
facilitates  the  bringing  of  this  to  market  cheapens  the  bread  of  our  whole  people, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  first  consideration. 

Incomplete  as  this  report  is,  no  effort  has  been  spared  by  any  connected  with 
it,  and  it  is  the  best  we  could  make  in  time  for  the  present  Congress. 

The  following  papers  are  attached  to  this  report : 

I,  (marked  A.)  Report  of  Mr.  Frank  Cook,  civil  engineer,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  from  St.  Paul  to  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

II,  (marked  B.)  Report  of  Captain  D.  W.  Wellman,  civil  engineer,  on  the 
Zumbro  river. 

III,  (marked  C.)  ♦Report  of  Captain  D.  W.  Wellman,  civil  engineer,  on  the 
Cannon  river. 

IV,  (marked  D.)  Report  of  Major  H.  C.  Long,  on  a  method  of  dredging  sand- 
bars. 

V,  (marked  E.)  Report  of  Brevet  Major  C.  R.  Suter,  United  States  army, 
captain  engineers,  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 

VI,  Map  and  section  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 

VII,  Map  of  part  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  estimates  made  in  this  report  of  the 
cost  of  improvements  : 

1.  Mississippi  river. 

So  as  to  secure  at  all  times  four  feet  water  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Croix 
river,  aud  three  feet  thence  to  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony — 

Experimental  dam  at  Presscott  island $5,  000 

Experimental  dam  and  dredging  at  Wacouta  chute 3,  000 

Experimental  beacons  at  two  places 800 

Two  snag  and  scraper  boats •. 60,  000 

Expenses  annually  for  service  of  boats 36,  000 

For  lock  and  dam  at  Meeker's  island 230,  665 

Total  for  first  year 334,  465 


It  is  desirable  that  the  whole  amount  should  be  appropriated  at  once. 

The  total  amount  for  subsequent  years,  $40,000. 

The  above  plan  is  recommended  in  preference  to  an  extended  system  of  wing 
dams,  which  would  cost  to  construct  $2,000,000,  and  at  least  an  annual  outlay 
for  repairs  of  $60,000. 
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2.  Minnesota  river. 

For  a  thorough  improvement  by  dams  and  locks,  from  the  Yellow  Medicia^ 
to  foot  of  Little  Rapids — 

1st  division,  Yellow  Medicine  to  Fort  Ridgely 60     miles  $250, 00O 

2d  division,  Fort  Ridgely  to  Mankato 73     miles  235,000 

3d  division,  Mankato  to  Upper  Le  Sueur 3l£  miles  loO,  00f£ 

4th  division,  Upper  Le  Sueur  to  Fort  Little  Rapids 39|  miles  126,  00o 

5th  division,  Fort  Little  Rapids  to  Mendota 32J  miles  45,  00 O 

Total 237  775,  OOo 

For  a  more  moderate  yet  desirable  improvement — 

To  remove  snags  and  boulders $37, 50o 

For  dam  and  lock  at  Little  Rapids 60, 000> 

For  wing  dam  at  Carver  bar 3, 00O 

For  building  snag  and  scraper  boat 25, 00O 

For  operating  snag  and  scraper  boat  annually 15, 00O 

•  140,500 

Subsequent  annual  expense,  $20,000. 

In  case  either  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  money  should  be  ap- 
propriated at  one  time. 

3.  Saint  Croix  river. 

No  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  special  improvement  of  this  stream. 

4.  Cannon  river  and  Lake  Elysian. 

Gannon  throughout  85  miles  long,  $4,250,000. 
Estimates  in  detail  not  yet  completed. 

5.  For  Zumbro  river,  from  falls  to  mouth. 

st  plan,  for  a  continuous  canal  forty  miles $1,  500,  000 

2d  plan,  for  canal  and  slack-water 850,  000 

3d  plan,  for  canal  and  wing-dams 200,  000 

6.  For  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 

First  plan,  to  secure  four-foot  draught,  with  existing  locks  160  X  35  feet — 

1st.  From  Green  bay  to  Lake  Winnebago $118,  400 

2d.  From  Lake  Winnebago  to  Wisconsin  river 326,  022 

3d.  Dredge-boats  on  Wisconsin,  first  year 40,  000 

Total 484,  422 

The  subsequent  annual  expense  on  the  Wisconsin,  $20,000. 

Second  plan,  to  secure  six-foot  draught,  with  locks  enlarged  to  220  X  35  feet — 

1st.  From  Green  bay  to  Lake  Winnebago 8493,  420 

2d.  From  Lake  Winnebago  to  Wisconsin  river 735,  095 

3d.  Dredge-boats  on  the  Wisconsin 80,  000 

Total 1,308,515 

The  subsequent  annual  expense  On  the  Wisconsin  would  be  about  $40,000. 
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Estimate  for  further  surveys  in  1867. 

isippi  river  above  Falls  of  St.  Anthony &7,  500 

sippi  river,  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  rapids 35,  000 

nsin  river,  half  Major  Suter's  estimate 7,  500 


Total  for  surveys 50,  000 


ttnclnsion,  I  will  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  me  have 
1  with  great  zeal  and  industry,  and  are  entitled  to  the  most  favorable 
eration. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  K.  WARREN, 
Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Maj.  of  Engineers. 
ret  Maj.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Brigadier  General  and  Chief  Engineer. 


4EMORIAL  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA/ 

'.  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled : 

r  memorialists,  the  legislature  of  Minnesota,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
tate  which  they  represent,  most  respectfully  yet  earnestly  memorialize 
onorable  bodies  for  aid  to  perfect  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  by  an  appropriation  of  lands  therefor,  in  iurther- 
'  the  commerce  of  no  less  than  ten  States  directly  interested. 
y  would  state,  as  an  historical  fact  which  cannot  be  successfully  disputed, 
)  to  1857  steamboats  of  the  average  tonnage  used  on  the  Mississippi 
5t  Louis  made  regular  trips  to  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  falls, 
to  the  rapids  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  occasionally  to  the  two  cities 
I  on  their  banks ;  that  such  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  these  early 
hat  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  by  the  citizens  in  warehouses, 
the  removal  of  obstructions  on  the  rapids,  till  the  commercial  disasters  of 
9,  followed  by  a  series  of  unparalleled  droughts,  before  unknown  to  the 
,  and  the  great  civil  war  just  ended,  put  an  end  to  an  enterprise  which 
be  assumed  or  aided  by  the  federal  government,  that  has  exclusive  power 
ate  commerce  between  the  States.  In  consequence  of  these  delays  and 
lisasters,  and  the  distance  of  the  foot  of  the  rapids  (to  which  boats  could 
y  come)  from  the  two  cities  at  the  falls,  navigation  hitherto  has  been  sus- 
or  rather  has  receded  some  sixteen  miles,  to  St.  Paul,  where  all  the 
iestined  to  these  cities,  (Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony,)' and  the  vast  re- 
orth  and  west  dependent  on  them  for  their  goods  and  groceries,  must 

nit    on  A    Vio  naTinArl   ati    nora   rvr  wnrrrma    +n    tVioir    ^Afltinfttiiin         l^lm  linriP- 
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and  tlie  present  officers  and  stockholders  are  all  men  permanently  interested  in 
the  faithful  prosecution  and  eventual  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  capital 
stock  authorized  is  $200,000,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  taken,  and  $10,000, 
or  ten  per  cent,  of  $100,000,  paid  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  company. 
But  they  cannot  now  look  to  the  incidental  advantage  of  using  the  water  as  any 
adequate  return  for  their  labor  and  capital,  as  the  inexhaustible  resources  in  thi* 
respect  above  and  on  the  falls,  already  developed,  are  enough  to  supply  all  de- 
mands for  years  to  come.  The  inadequacy,  therefore,  of  compensation,  present 
or  future,  from  this  source,  must  be  apparent,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  their  charter  requires  them  to  lock  boats  and  rafcs  through  free  and 
without  charge. 

The  cost  of  the  lock  and  dam  is  variously  estimated  all  the  way  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000.  To  expect  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  incur  such  an  expense  would 
hardly  be  reasonable,  when  every  State  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  equally  interested  and  benefited. 
It  were  equally  unreasonable  to  exact  of  private  capital  a  great  commercial  im- 
provement when  the  Constitution  has  invested  Cougress  with  the  charge  of  such 
works.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  government  by  the  fur- 
ther use  of  its  credit,  but  only  to  ask  a  moderate  share  of  that  resource  on  which 
it  is  now  the  settled  policy  no  longer  to  rely  as  a  fountain  of  revenue — the  pub- 
lic lands.  The  hundred  millions  of  acres  already  donated  directly  or  indirectly  to 
railroads,  and  additional  millions  of  acres  more  for  agricultural  colleges  and  free 
homes,  conclusively  prove  that  it  is  no  longer  the  purpose  of  the  government  to 
look  to  this  fund  for  revenue. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  ask  a  grant  of  lands  to  be  passed  to  said  com- 
pany in  instalments,  as  their  work  on  the  lock  and  dam  progresses  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance  with  a  bill 
which  will  be  introduced  at  the  present  session  of  your  honorable  bodies. 

They  make  this  appeal  in  strong  confidence  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  aud  of 
the  liberality  of  Congress  towards  a  section  of  our  country  which,  in  addition 
to  the  trials  incident  to  all  new  States,  has  just  emerged  from  an  expensive  and 
exhaustive  war  in  which  full  one-third  of  her  adult  male  population  was  glori- 
ously engaged. 

They  do  not  ask  a  grant  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  where  none  was 
before  built,  but  to  effect  an  extension  of  sixteen  miles  to  the  grandest  canal  on 
the  globe,  fed  by  the  fountains  of  a  continent  and  the  clouds  of  heaven,  a  pa- 
rent trunk  which,  with  its  hundred  navigable  branches,  floats  nearly  two- thirds 
of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Union.  Every  mile  of  the  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  permanently  reclaimed  adds  a  mile  more  to  each  of  its  tributaries, 
or,  what  is  equivalent,  to  an  m'creased  commercial  intercourse  of  one  hundred 
miles,  if  there  be  so  many  navigable  branches. 

Neither  do  they  ask  the  grant  to  open  some  new  road,  but  to  make  some 
slight  repairs  of  the  natural  track  and  beaten  road  of  the  commerce  of  the  west, 
from  the  dawn  of  its  first  settlement*.  Your  memorialists  are  aware  of  the  gen- 
erous grants  already  made  in  aid  of  railroads,  and  the  marvellous  development 
of  the  uorthwest  by  their  construction ;  but  it  is  a  singular  /act  that  all  these 
great  thoroughfares  are  but  the  extensions  of  lines  running  east  and  west,  giving 
the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  country  a  sectional  bearing,  and  turning 
the  trade  over  more  expensive  and  unnatural  channels.  The  north  naturally 
wants  what  is  produced  or  grown  in  the  south,  and  the  south  what  is  grown  or 
produced  iu  the  north.  To  supply  one  section  with  the  surplus  which  can  be 
spared  by  the  other  is  just  the  business  and  appropriate  office  of  commerce,  and 
all  the  improvements  of  a  growing  and  commercial  people  should  be  directed 
according  ly.  The  lumber  regions  of  Minnesota  certainly  do  not  require  a  com- 
mercial thoroughfare  through  similar  districts  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  New 
York.    That  would  be  to  carry  coal  to  Newcastle.    But  rivers,  railroads,  and 
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canal?,  looking  from  the  pineries  of  Minnesota  to  the  plains  of  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Illinois,  just  supply  the  mutual  wants  and  necessities  of  both,  taking 
lumber  as  a  convenient  illustration  for  the  principle  here  contended  for.  So  of 
flour,  corn,  pork,  and  beef,  their  best  home  market  is  and  ever  will  be  south. 
So,  also,  our  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  or  whatever  else  we  may  manufacture 
in  the  north  or  northwest,  will  have  their  best  market  south  or  southwest.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  in  just  as  much  need  of  the  productions  of  the  south, 
as  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  &c.  Direct  communication,  therefore,  is  both 
natural  and  necessary,  and  the  all-beneficent  Creator  has  graciously  anticipated 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  unborn  millions  in  having  given  us  exactly  such  a 
continuous  means  of  supply  and  exchange  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  means  is  the  Mississippi  river,  the  cheapest  and  direetest 
channel  of  intercourse  and  commerce  between  the  sections.  It  is  more :  it  is 
now  and  ever  will  be  and  remain  the  great  regulator  and  moderator  of  fare  and 
freights  among  the  rival  carriers  of  the  commerce  of  the  west.  Ail  recollect 
with  what  haste  and  facility  the  various  railroad  lines  combined  to  increase  the 
cost  of  travel,  and  double,  and  in  some  instances  triple  and  quadruple,  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  produce  of  the  west  during  the  late  non-intercourse  mea- 
sures in  the  Lower  Mississippi.  So  enormous  were  their  rates  that,  high  as  all 
kinds  of  produce  were,  the  agriculturists  and  other  producers  could  not  realize 
any  remunerative  returns,  as  all  was  swallowed  up  in  commissions  and  freights, 
but  which  speedily  receded  as  soon  as  the  manacles  of  war  were  removed  from 
the  great  father  of  waters. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  a  direct  and  peculiar  interest  in  all  the  States  south 
of  us  to  the  Gulf,  to  reach  the  cities  at  the  falls  without  breaking  bulk  and  tran- 
shipment, the  manufacturing  and  the  trade  now  centred  there  call  aloud  for  this 
consummation.  The  raw  material  shipped,  wheeled,  or  floated  there  for  manu- 
facture is  simply  enormous,  though  manufacturing  there  is  but  in  its  infancy. 
Wool,  wheat,  wood,  iron,  brass,  mill-logs,  rags,  are  there,  by  our  facile  water- 
power,  respectively  worked  into  satinets  and  broadcloths,  flour,  wooden-ware, 
implements  and  machinery,  lumber  and  paper,  most  of  which  finds  a  market 
south  of  us.  The  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  while  on  a  visit  to  that  city  to  attend 
our  State  fair  last  October,  thus  speaks  of  Minneapolis  alone.  After  referring 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  about  9,000  inhabitants  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he 
adds : 

••  Minneapolis  has  advantages  enough  in  her  enormous  yet  facile  water-power 
which  may  be  made  to  give  employment  to  a  population  of  100,000  souls.  It 
has  no  superior  but  Niagara,  and  surpasses  that,  inasmuch  as  the  pineries  above 
and  the  wheat  and  lands  all  around  are  calculated  to  supply  it  with  profitable 
employment.  And  these  are  but  the  rude  beginnings.  Already,  beside  a  paper- 
mill  and  other  such,  a  woollen  factory  is  in  full  operation,  turning  out  S00  yards 
per  day  of  satinets  and  other  substantial  fabrics,  all  of  which  find  au  eager  home 
market,  as  they  will  when  the  daily  production  shall  have  been  quadrupled. 
Another  such  is  nearly  ready,  and  there  is  room  and  profitable  business  for  a 
dozen  more,  and  for  cotton  factories  also.  Nowhere  on  earth  are  the  beneficent 
influences  of  our  protective  tariff  destined  to  be  more  signally  or  more  promptly 
realized  than  through  the  great  West.  And  this  city,  as  one  consequeuce, 
ought  to  quadruple  its  population  within  the  next  ten  years." 

The  St.  Paul  Press,  the  leading  journal  of  the  State,  and  from  whose  locality 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  a  rival  over-justice,  in  its  weekly  issue  of  the  20th 
July  last  uses  the  following  words  : 

$"The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  have  already  attained  a  poetical  and  practical 
reputation  sufficiently  wide  to  attract  tourists  and  shrewd  business  men  from 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  And  well  are  they  repaid  for  their  investment.  If 
nature  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  eye  to  business,  she  must  have  made  a 
specialty  of  this  poiut,  and  her  efforts  are  certainly  entitled  to  commendation 
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for  the  towns  situated  upon  either  bank  of  the  falls  are  undoubtedly  destined  to 
rank  among  the  most  prominent  manufacturing  places  in  the  United  States.  A 
glance  at  the  different  branches  of  trade,  and  what  has  already  been  done,  will 
convince  the  most  casual  reader  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement." 

The  editor  of  the  Press  then  goes  into  a  careful  and  elaborate  examination 
of  each  leading  interest  or  business  in  manufacturing.  We  shall  only  inser  this 
summary  of  each,  without  publishing  his  observations  in  detail.  Concluding 
his  remarks  on  the  lumber  trade  there,  he  says : 

"  To  carry  on  such  an  immense  busiuess  a  large  capital  is  necessarily  employed, 
and  few  are  aware  of  the  amount  that  has  been  absorbed  by  the  lumber  trade  at 
this  point.  A  careful  estimate  based  on  the  cost  of  the  logs  per  thousand  shows 
that,  including  the  cost  of  the  mills,  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  are 
required  to  carry  on  the  present  lumber  trade  of  Minneapolis,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  for  that  of  St.  Anthony,  making  the  total  capital  re- 
quired for  the  lumber  trade  at  the  falls  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
This,  too,  when  the  trade  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy/ ' 

He  thus  speaks  of  its  market  and  destination  when  manufactured : 

"  Three  rafts  have  been  sent  from  Minneapolis  and  two  from  St.  Anthony  this 
season,  and  live  more  are  nearly  ready.  Some  of  these  rafts  go  as  far  as  Mem- 
phis. Three  million  feet  have  been  sent  to  St.  Louis,  and  taken  thence  by 
steamer  to  New  Orleans.  In  Minneapolis  all  the  dealers  have  large  yards,  in 
which  are  immense  stacks  of  lumber.  A  considerable  quantity  comes  to  the 
lumber  yards  in  this  city ;  one  of  the  mill  owners,  Mr.  Washburn,  has  a  very 
large  quantity  on  Wabashaw  street.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Central  road 
in  the  fall,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  feet  will  be  sent  to  Faribault  and  inter- 
mediate points.  Large  orders  from  Dubuque  and  other  river  points  are  being 
constantly  received,  and  the  demand  is  unprecedentedly  large." 

The  following  is  his  summary  under  the  head  of  flour : 

"  The  product  of  the  custom  mills  we  make  no  estimate  of,  as  the  amount 
must  necessarily  vary  from  day  to  day.  The  capacity  of  the  three  merchant 
mills  is  nearly  six  hundred  barrels  per  day,  and  about  four  hundred  are  now 
being  actually  manufactured. 

"  The  capital,  including  mill  sites,  &c,  invested  in  this  branch  of  traie,  does 
not  vary  much  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

"  A  large  quantity  of  the  flour  is,  of  course,  used  for  home  consumption. 
Our  State  is  not  largely  supplied  with  flouring  mills,  and  hence  the  mills  have 
quite  a  large  home  trade.  Large  shipments  are  constantly  made,  the  leading 
points  to  which  it  is  sent  being  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis." 

He  thus  concludes  his  article  on  wooden  ware,  such  as  pails,  churus,  tubs, 
and  measures : 

"  This  firm  nearly  supply  the  whole  State,  and  the  river  trade,  as  far  as  Du- 
buque, with  wooden  ware.  High  freights  have  prevented  shipments  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  made,  but  the  demand  near  home  has  kept  them 
constantly  engaged.     Some  large  lots  have  been  shipped  to  St.  Louis." 

He  thus  speaks  of  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wool : 

"  This  firm  make  weekly  consignments  of  goods  to  large  wholesale  houses  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  They  also  selj  largely  near  home.  The  prices  of  their 
goods  range  from  eighty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  yard.  With  the  fanners 
they  exchange  cloth  for  wool,  where  goods  are  desired. 

"  The  capital  invested  in  the  mill  and  stock  amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

"  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  Veazie,  Demeritt  &  Brown  have  erected 
p  fine  three-story  stone  building,  50  by  70,  for  a  woollen  factory.  The  building 
is  now  ready  for  the  machinery,  and  they  expect  to  have  their  factory  iu  oper- 
ation in  the  course  of  a  month." 

Of  the  manufacture  of  paper  he  says : 
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"  This  mill  was  started  six  years  ago,  and  manufactures  print  and  wrapping 
paper  only.  Thirty  hands  are  employed,  and  it  is  now  making  1,000  pounds  of 
print  and  2,000  pounds  of  wrapping  paper  daily.  The  printing  sells  for  twenty 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  wrapping  wholesale  at  six  and  a  half  cents  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  capital  is  invested  in  the  business.  The  rags  are  obtained 
principally  in  the  State,  and  are  shipped  up  from  as  far  down  as  La  Crosse. 

"  This  mill  supplies  the  whole  State  and  part  of  Wisconsin  with  printing  pa- 
per, and  its  surplus  manufacture  is  seut  to  Chicago." 

He  closes  his  article  thus  : 

"  The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  capital,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, in  the  leading  branches  of  business  : 

Lumber  trade $1,  050,  000 

Flouring 150,  000 

Wooden  ware 20,  000 

Woollen  mills 150,  000 

Paper  mill 50,  000 

Sash,  blinds,  &c 15, 000 

Total  capital 1,  435,  000 

To  which  should  have  been  added  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  and 
machine  shop  attached,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000  invested. ...  75,  000' 


1,  510,  000. 


"  The  following  shows  the  daily  products  at  the  present  time,  but  in  most 
branches  the  capacity  is  greater : 

Lumber feet.  .400,000 

Flour barrels. .        400 

Pails  and  tubs 800 

Woollen  cloth yards . .        700 

Paper pounds . .     3,000 

"  No  remarks  of  ours  can  add  to  the  force  of  this  array  of  figures,  and  when 
we  consider  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  region  where  these 
manufactories  now  stand  was  inhabited,  the  result  is  truly  surprising.  This  is 
bat  the  beginning  of  the  manufactories  which  will  be  attracted  by  this  great 
natural  power,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
than  realized/9 

But  enough  has  already  been  exhibited,  it  is  respectfully  conceived,  to  attract 
the  eye  of  the  national  legislature  to  this  fixture  Lowell  and  commercial  entrepot 
to  the  vast  fertile  regions  north  and  west  of  us. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  suggest  that  the  grant  of  lands  directly  to  said 
company  is  not  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  any  system  of  internal  improvements 
legitimately  belonging  to  the  State,  but  savors  more  of  the  extension  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  between  the 
States,  and  that,  therefore,  the  work  should  be  practically  adopted  by  the  fede- 
ral government.  But  if  your  honorable  bodies  should  regard  the  measure  as 
coming  properly  under  the  head  of  State  improvements,  it  is  with  great  defer- 
ence submitted  whether  a  direct  grant  to  the  company,  even  in  such  a  case,  has 
not  the  sanction  of  authority  and  precedent  in  the  cases  of  the  Leavenworth, 
Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company  of  Kansas,  and  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California — "  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California" — where  grants  of  land  and  money  both  were  passed  directly 
to  the  companies  by  Congress. 
Again,  your  memorialists,  relying  on  the  justice  of  their  appeal,  and  the 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  58 4 
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large  and  liberal  views  always  manifested  by  Congress  to  facilitate  intercourse 
between  the  States,  and  to  encourage  their  commerce  by  whatever  measure 
tends  to  lessen  the  rates  of  transportation  and  exchange,  earnestly  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  national  legislature  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  their  memorial. 

THOMAS  H.  ARMSTRONG, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
JAMES  B.  WAKEFIELD, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
Approved  January  25,  A.D.  1866. 

WILLIAM  R.  MARSHALL, 

Governor. 


A. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  FROM  ST.  PAUL  TO  FALLS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Dec&mhcr  31, 1866. 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  your  directions  I  have  made  a  survey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  at  Meeker's 
island,  in  section  31,  township  29,  range  23,  west  of  fourth  meridian.  I  also  made 
an  examination  of  the  river  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  Fort  Snelling,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  river.  L  have  the  houor  to  submit  the  following  report 
and  estimates,  with  the  accompanying  map  : 

From  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Meeker's  island -to  Fort  Snelljng  I  made  an 
examination  of  the  river,  at  its  low  Btage,  last  fall,  and  found  not  less  than  three 
feet  of  water,  and  that  only  at  three  places,  the  balance  of  the  way  the  water 
being  from  four  to  six  feet  deep.  The  channel  from'  this  part  of  the  river  into 
the  Minnesota  river  is  deep,  anfl  free  from  obstructions  to  navigation.  All  seri- 
ous obstruction  to  steamboat  navigation  terminates  at  a  point  near  the  head  of 
Meeker's  inland,  to  which  point  boats  can  come  when  there  is  a  fair  stage  of 
water  so  that  they  can  come  to  Fort  Snelling. 

From  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  the  distance  is  two 
miles  and  seventy -five  hundredths  (2T7^,)  and  the  fall  or  difference  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  Minneapolis  dam,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  at  the  time  I  took  my  observations,  was  eighty-eight  feet 
A  dam  with  a  lock  constructed  to  lift  thirteen  feet  will  make  slack-water  and 
good  navigation  to  a  point  near  and  easily* accessible  to  the  mills  and  business 
part  of  the  town.  The  bed  of  the  river  from  the  falls  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
is  white  sand  rock,  covered  with  broken  limestone  several  feet  in  depth.  At  the 
point  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  lock  and  dam  I  estimate  the  debris  to 
be  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  and  so  firmly  packed  as  to  be  nearly  as  solid  as 
ithe  original  rock.  With  sucn  material  for  a  foundation  there  would  not  be  any 
serious  difficulty  attending  the  construction  of  a  dam. 

The  following  estimates  are  for  a  lock  three  huudred  and  seventy  feet  long 
and  sixty-five  feet  wide  in  clear,  constructed  to  lift  thirteen  feet,  with  guard 
gate,  and  two  sets  of  lock  chamber  gates.  As  there  is  an  'abundant  supply  of 
water  for  filling  the  locks  at  this  place,  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  for 
constructing  intermediate  gates  to  accommodate  small  boats.  The  walls  of  the 
lock  are  so  located  that  the  water  could  be  introduced  through  culverts  that 
would  fill  the  lock  in  a  short  time.  The  dam  from  the  lock  to  the  island  to  be 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  across  the  island  two  hundred,  and  from  the  island  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  three  hundred  feet,  making  in  all  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet ;  the  dam  to  be  constructed  with  an  inclined  plane  on  the  up-stream 
side  of  one  foot  and  five- tenths  (lyo)  horizontal,  to  one  perpendicular,  with  a 
weir  twelve  feet  wide,  and  an  incline  on  the  lower  side  of  one  and  one-half  foot 
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horizontal  to  one  foot  perpendicular,  carrying  the  water  down  to  low-water  mark, 
where  it  is  to  be  received  on  an  apron  twenty-four  feet  wide,  then  on  a  sub- 
apron  to  be  laid  in  an  excavation  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
the  top  of  the  last  apron  to  be  laid  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  lower 
or  down-stream  side  of  it  to  be  laid  in  masonry  and  grouted,  thus  forming  a 
perfect  protection  to  the  structure  from  the  undertow  of  the  stream  as  it  passes 
over  the  dam. 

The  excavation  across  the  island  will  be  sand  and  gravel,  and  for  the  founda- 
tion to  the  lock  and  dam  will  be  mostly  broken  limestone  packed  with  gravel, 
the  dam  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  terminate  in  an  abutment  of  masonry, 
which,  with  the  wing  wall,  form  the  lock  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The 
lock  and  that  part  of  the  dam  across  the  island  are  to  be  built  above  high-water 
mark.  In  my  estimate  I  have  made  them  six  feet  above  the  wier  of  that  part 
of  the  dam  over  which  tfre{(rater  flows ;  six  feet  has  been  the  limit  of  high 
water  above  the  falls.  The  location  of  the  dam  is  so  near  the  falls  that  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  ice,  as  in  passing  over  the  dam  and 
falls  above  it  is  broken  up  into  small  fragments.  I  have  made  my  plans  for  a 
dam  constructed  of  timber  crib-work  to-  be  filled  with  broken  stone ;  the  founda- 
tion for  the  up-stream  side  and  for  the  lower  side  of  the  sub-apron  to  be 
excavated  and  laid  from  three  to  six  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  stream;  the 
masonry  to  be  laid  in  hydrrfulic  cement  and  well  grouted.  The  up-stream  slope 
of  the  dam  to  be  covered  with  six-inch  plank,*4he  down-stream  slope  with 
eight  inches,  and  the  crown  or  wier,  with  the  aprons,  to  be  covered  with  twelve- 
inch  plank,  well  secured  to  the  timber*  ,with  two-inch  trenails. 

The  walls  of  the  logk,  the  wing-wall,  and  abutment  to  be  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement  and  built  of  limestone,  as  quarried  from  the  ledge  in  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  lime  rock  quarries  out  in  regular  courses,  and  with  good,  smooth 
beds,  so  that  there  would  be  very  little  cutting  required',  except  to  fit  the  tim- 
bers for  gates  and  sills.  There  is  an  abundances! good  lime-rock  in  either  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  parties  owning  the  land  on  each  side  at  the  place  where 
it  is  proposed  to  break  the  lock  and  dam  have  granted  the  right  to  quarry  what 
stone  it  would  require  to  build  the  lock  and  dam,  and  the  right  to  flow  what  land 
would  be  overflowed  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  at  the  place  proposed. 

The  following  estimates  are  based  upon  the  present  high  prices  for  labor  and 
materials,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  make  them  high  enough  to  cover  all  con- 
tingencies. The- place  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  dam  is  very  favorable 
for  turning  the  water  away  while  laying  the  foundation. 

A  wing-dam,  extending  from  the  left  shore  of  the  river  to  the  head  of  the 
island,  would  carry  the  water  by  the  east  side  of  the  island,  so  that  a  slight  dam 
below  the  works  would  keep  the  back-water  out,  and  by  taking  small  §ections 
at  a  time  the  excavation  could  be  made,  and  the  foundations  could  be  put  in 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  bailing  water.  After  the  foundations  were  laid  the 
water  would  pass  through  the  flood-gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  while  the 
superstructure  was  being  completed. 

The  following  is  my  estimate  on  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed : 

ESTIMATE  FOR  LOCK. 

Timber  for  fenders,  42,636  feet,  board  measure,  at  $20 $852  72 

Stone  masonry  in  walls,  616,666  cubic  yards,  at  $10 , . .  61,  666  66 

Stone  masonry  in  wing- walls,  118  cubic  yards,  at  $10 1, 1 80  00 

Excavations  for  foundations,  5,900  cubic  yards,  at  $1 5,  90Q«00 

Two  sets  of  gates  with  guard  gates,  mitre  sills,  valves,  and  fixtures  25,  000  00 

Contingencies,  10  per  centum 9,  459  93 

104, 059  31 
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ESTIMATE  FOE  DAM. 

Timber  for  crib-work  and  planking,  2,136,576  feet,  at  $20 $42,  731  52 

Stone  masonry  in  foundations,  1,300  cubic  yards,  at  $10 13,  000  00 

Stone  masonry  in  abutment,  1,500  cubic  yards,  at  $10 15,  000  00 

Excavation  for  foundation  of  dam  and  approach  to  lock,  15,000 

cubic  yards,  at  $1 15,  000  00 

Labor  building  crib-work  and  filling  dam 21,  365  00 

Wing-dam  to  turn  off  water 3,  000  00 

Pumping  and  bailing  for  foundations 5,  000  00 

Contingencies,  10  per  centum 11,  509  65 

126,606  17 

Total  cost  of  lock  and  dam 230,665  48 


In  accordance  with  the  directions  in  your  letter  of  September  22, 1866, 1  have 
made  the  following  plan  and  estimate  for  a  lock  and  canal  to  pass  boats  from 
the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  the  same  point  as  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  plan  for 
a  lock  and  dam.  The  facilities  for  building  a  canal  are  very  nearly  the  same 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  except  that  on  the  west  side  there  is  a  good  channel 
with  water  five  feet  deep  to  near  the  head  of  the  island,  while  on  the  east  side 
there  is  a  gravel  bar  extending  from  the  island  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
at  the  time  I  made  my  survey  the  bar  was  dry.  If  the  lock  was  to  be  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island  it  would  require  to  be  near  the  foot  of  the  island 
to  get  water  deep  enough  to  admit  boats  to  the  lock,  thus  lengthening  the  canal 
about  1,000  feet  more  than  on  the  west  side.  The  following  plan  and  estimates 
for  a  lock  and  canal  are  for  a  lock  the  same  as  described  in  the  previous  esti- 
mate and  in  the  same  location.  The  canal  to  extend  from  the  lock  and  station 
78  on  the  west  bank,  the  canal  to  be  formed  by  laying  a  retaining  wall  in  the 
river  about  fifty  feet  from  the  shore  to  a  point  about  six  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  lock,  from  which  point  to  the  head  of  the  canal  it  would  be  less 
expense  to  excavate  and  build  the  wall  near  the  shore  than  to  build  the  wall  in 
deep  water.  The  excavation  would  be  mostly  broken  limestone ;  some  of  it 
would  make  material  for  the  wall,  and  the  balance  of  it  could  be  used  to  make  a 
riprap  dam  across  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  which  would  be  required 
to  make  a  harbor  and  to  turn  water  into  the  canal ;  the  dam  would  be  six  feet 
high  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  lifting  the  water  about  three  feet  higher  than 
its  present  surface  at  that  point,  and  flowing  back  to  the  same  point  as  the  pro- 
posed dam  in  the  foregoing  estimate.  The  entire  length  of  the  canal  would  be 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  to  be  not  less  than  seventy-five 
feet  wide,  and  at  three  intermediate  points  to  have  a  width  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  for  boats  to  pass ;  the  top  of  the  retaining  wall  to  be  six  feet  above 
low  water,  and  to  have  a  general  lock  and  gate  at  the  upper  end.  The  bluffs 
extend  to  so  near  the  river  that  it  would  be  more  expensive  excavating  a  canal 
than  building  retaining  walls.  I  have  added  two  dollars  to  the  price  per  yard 
for  the  maeonry  in  the  wall  more  than  in  the  lock,  on  account  of  having  to 
haul  the  stone  further,  and  to  cover  the  expense  of  laying  the  foundation  in 
water. 

ESTIMATE   OF   COST  OP   CANAV  AND   LOCKS. 

Retaining  wall  and  guard-lock  walls,  31,500  cubic  yards,  at  $12. .     $378,  000 
Excavating  loose  rock  and  sand  rock,  and  delivering  it  in  the  river 
to  form  the  riprap  dam  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  48,300  cubic 
yards,  at  $2 96,  600 
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Guard  gates  and  fixtures $4,  000 

Contingencies  ten  per  cent 47,  860 

526,  460 
Lift-lock,  as  per  previous  estimate 104, 059 

630,  519 


By  the  examinations  and  surreys  just  closed,  and  embodied  in  maps  and  esti- 
mates submitted,  the  feasibility,  of  permanent  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  is  apparent,  and  the  utility  and  necessity  of  it  are  well 
set  forth  in  the  memorial  to  Congress  passed  last  winter  by  the  legislature  of 
this  State.  This  memorial  accompanies  this  report  as  containing  important 
frets  bearing  upon  the  question.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  add  that,  since  the 
passage  of  this  memorial,  the  two  cities  at  the  falls  have  in  less  than  one  year's 
time  made  signal  progress  in  population  and  production.  Minneapolis  alone  has 
doubled  her  population,  while  St  Anthony  has  gained  a  large  percentage,  and 
the  two  together  now  number  nearly  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Manufac- 
tures have  gained  in  proportion.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  has  increased,  and 
will  this  year  approximate  eighty  million  feet ;  the  leading  markets  for  which 
are  the  Minnesota  valley  and  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Up  the  former  it 
can  be  shipped  by  barges  at  much  less  cost  than  by  rail. 

Besides,  the  mills  and  factories  at  the  falls  must  ever  depend  upon  the  valley 
product  of  wool  and  wheat  for  a  large  share  of  their  raw  material,  thus  making 
a  perfect  reciprocity  of  communication  and  trade.  The  manufacture  of  cloth 
has  also  increased  largely,  the  factories  now  yielding  nearly  two  thousand  yards 
per  day,  most  of  which  is  shipped  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  ;  but  the  great  staple 
product  of  all  is  flour.  This  product  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  a  year 
ago,  amounting  now  to  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  per  day. 
Large  as  this  is,  by  the  first  of  March  next  it  will  be  duplicated.  When  the 
nillis  erected  this  season  are  finished  and  in  operation,  a  capacity  for  manufac- 
turing over  three  thousaud  barrels  per  day  will  demand  greater  facilities  for  im- 
porting wheat  and  exporting  flour  than  we  now  have,  and  none  will  be  so  cheap 
and  direct  as  river  transportation.  Such  competition  in  shipping  is  necessary  to 
prevent  extortionate  prices,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  despatch  and  vigilance  in  the 
carriers  of  our  trade  and  commerce.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  increased 
facilities  this  projected  improvement  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  will 
afford  for  importing  our  dry  g  >ods  and  groceries — interests  now  amounting  to 
millions  annually.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  foregoing  estimates  that  these 
contemplated  improvements  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  will  cost  no  more  per 
mile  than  many  miles  of  railway,  and  when  once  completed  will  connect  directly 
the  immense  water-power  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  with  over  sixteen  thousand 
miles  of  water  transportation,  and  will  reduce  the  portage  from  ten  to  less  than 
one  mile,  and  place  the  surplus  products  of  our  farms  and  factories  in  direct  and 
cheap  communication  with  consumers  and  producers  of  the  lower  valley  and 
tributaries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  work  which,  with  so  small 
outlay,  would  confer  benefits  equal  to  these. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANK  COOK, 

Civil  Engineer. 

Brevet  Major  General  6.  K.  Warren, 

Major  of  Engineers,  112  East  17  th  street,  New  York  city. 
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B. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  D.  W.  WELLMAN  ON  THE  ZUMBRO  RIVER. 

♦       Engineer's  Office,  Upper  Mississippi  Improvement, 

December  31,  1866. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  report  of  my  exam- 
ination of  the  Zumbro  river,  in  Minnesota,  made  under  instructions  from  you, 
dated  September  15,  1866. 

In  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  Gannon  river,  under  instructions  of  same 
date,  I  have  to  say  that,  at  this  date,  I  am  not  able  to  forward  a  detailed  report 
The  time  has  been  insufficient  to  work  up  the  crude  mass  of  notes  and  informa- 
tion collected,  and  at  present  I  am  only  able  to  state  the  general  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  while  passing  over  the  designated  country. 

My  instructions  required  me  to  examine  "  the  general  lino  (from  Red  Wing, 
on  the  Mississippi)  of  the  Gannon  river  and  lakes,  and  Lake  Elysian,  to  the 
Minnesota  river,  near  Mankato,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  feasibility  for 
slack-water  navigation,  by  dams  and  locks  along  the  main  streams,  and  canals 
and  locks  to  connect  the  lakes  and  descend  the  dividing  ridge  from  Lake  Ely- 
sian to  the  Minnesota,  near  Mankato." 

On  the  16th  of  September  I  left  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  proceeded  to  Man- 
kato, where  I  organized  a  small  party,  procured  the  necessary  outfit,  and  on  the 
22d  of  the  month  commenced  operations  in  the  field. 

Mankato  is  situated  at  the  Great  South  Bend  of  the  Minnesota  river.  It  is  a 
flourishing  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  regarded  as  a  point 
of  much  commercial  importance. 

Directly  east  of  Mankato,  and  fifteen  miles  distant,  is  Lake  Elysian,  men- 
tioned in  your  instructions,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  seven  miles  long,  by  an 
average  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  lying  nearly  north  and  south.  The  Gannon 
river  has  its  source  in  a  series  of  lakes  and  springs  north  of  Mankato  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Minnesota.  Its  waters  at  first  run  southeasterly  till  they  ap- 
proach within  three  miles  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Elysian,  from 
whence  the  stream  has  a  general  northeasterly  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi near  the  town  of  Red  Wing  and  about  ten  (10)  miles  above  the  head 
of  Lake  Pepinr 

My  attention  was  directed  first  to  the  examination  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Minnesota  and  Lake  Elysian,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  two  by  a  direct  canal 

From  a  line  of  levels,  which  I  have  recently  run,  I  find  that  Lake  Elysian  is 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  (260)  feet  above  low-water  mark  in  the  Minnesota, 
at  Mankato ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  intervening  country  slopes  from  Lake 
Elysian  to  within  one  mile  of  Mankato,  about  twenty  feet,  when  it  makes  an 
abrupt  descent  to  the  plateau,  upon  which  stands  the  town  of  Mankato,  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  undulations  of  the  surface 
from  the  top  of  the  bluff,  one  mile  from  Mankato  to  the  lake,  are  inconsiderable, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  proper  survey  would  develop  an  entirely  practicable 
route  for  such  a  canal. 

From  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Elysian  to  the  Gannon  river,  three 
miles  distant,  there  is  a  descent  of  about  twelve  (12)  feet.  The  intervening 
space  is  mostly  a  marsh,  from  which  a  small  stream,  five  or  six  feet  wide,  iuiis 
into  the  Gannon,  so  that  at  this  point  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
canal  as  proposed. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears  also  that  Lake  Elysian  would  be 
the  summit  level  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Gannon  and  Minnesota  rivers  In 
regard  to  a  supply  of  water  for  this  canal,  I  am  at  present  unable  to  give  an 
opinion.    As  it  seems  evident  that  most  of  it  must  be  supplied  from  Lake 
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Elysian  and  other  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  all  of  which  can  probably  be  raided 
several  feet  by  dams  across  their  outlets,  and  as  so  much  must  depend  upon 
meteorological  phenomena  in  the  region,  this  subject  is  one  that  requires  thorough 
and  careful  investigation. 

The  Cannon  river  from  opposite  Lake  Elysian  to  its  junction  with  the  Straight 
river,  at  the  town  of  Faribault,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  by  road,  runs 
through  and  forms  a  series  of  lakes,  four  or  five  miles  long,  by  about  a  mile  in 
width.  The  stream,  except  at  the  lakes,  is  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  discharge  of  water  be- 
tween the  upper  two  lakes,  in  ordinary  stages,  appears  to  be  about  11,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  It  runs  through  a  beautiful  valley,  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
mostly  rich  prairie,  and  well  cultivated.  The  low  bottoms  liable  to  overflow 
are  generally  narrow,  probably  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  hills  border- 
ing the  valley,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  ash, 
bard  maple,  butternut,  and  black  walnut.  The  difference  between  high  and 
low- water  mark  is  about  five  (5)  feet,  the  stream  rising  and  falling  very  slowly. 

There  are  five  mill-dams  on  this  section  of  the  stream — one  at  Waterville,  five 
miles  from  Lake  Elysian,  six  feet  high  ;  one  at  Morristown,  seven  miles  below 
Waterville,  six  feet  high ;  one  at  Wassam,  three  miles  below  Morristown,  six 
feet  high ;  and  two  near  the  town  of  Faribault,  height  eight  feet  each.  There 
are  also  seven  bridges  over  the  stream  above  this  point.  The  total  estimated 
fall  for  the  above-named  distance  is  about  fifty-four  (54)  feet.  No  stone  suitable 
for  building  purposes  are  found  in  this  portion  of  the  valley,  but  at  Faribault, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Straight  river,  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  beautiful  blue 
and  gray  limestone.  The  section  of  the  Gannon  river  above  described  seems 
well  adapted  for  improvement,  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  as  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  water  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  amount  of  bottom  lands 
necessarily  overflowed  comparatively  small. 

From  its  confluence  with  Straight  river  at  Faribault,  the  Gannon  to  North- 
field,  fifteen  miles  distant  by  road,  is  eighty  to  eighty-five  feet  wide,  and  is 
made  np  of  a  series  of  rapids  and  reaches  of  smooth  water.  The  water  on  the 
rapids  is  from  six  inches  to  one  and  a  half  foot  deep,  and  in  the  reaches  will 
average  probably  two  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom  of  the  stream  on  the  rapids 
is  covered  with  boulders  from  two  feet  in  diameter*  down  to  coarse  gravel.  In 
the  reaches  the  bottom  is  sand.  The  valley  is  low  wooded  bottom,  four  to  six 
feet  above  water  in  ordinary  stages,  bordered  by  steep,  rocky  bluffs,  fifty  to  three 
hundred  feet  high,  which  occasionally  approach  and  form  one  bank  of  the  stream. 
These  bluffs  are  composed  of  limestone  overlaying  a  silicious  sandstone.  The 
difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet. 

Between  Faribault  and  Northfield  are  three  dams,  one  six  miles  below  Fari- 
bault, one  at  Dundas,  and  one  at  Northfield.  I  was  informed  also  that  a  dam 
and  mill  were  about  to  be  erected  three  miles  below  Faribault.  The  total  fall 
in  the  stream  between  Faribault  and  Northfield,  according  to  profiles  of  Min- 
nesota Central  railway,  is  fifty-five  feet.  The  river  at  Northfield  is  spanned  by 
a  new  and  handsome  truss  bridge  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet  in  length. 
There  is  a  bridge  also  at  Dundas,  three  miles  above. 

From  Northfield  to  Lewistown,  six  miles  below,  the  river  presents  the  same 
general  characteristics.  The  bottoms,  however,  become  higher,  and  the  bluffs 
less  abrupt,  the  land  sloping  away  from  the  stream  into  a  beautiful  undulating 
prairie. 

Two  miles  below  Lewistown  a  large  flouring-mill  and  dam  9  feet  high  were 
being  erected  at  the  time  of  my  examination.  Below  this  mill  the  river  begins 
to  flow  over  a  bed  of  rock,  which  continues  almost  without  interruption  to  Gan- 
non Falls,  a  distance  of  probably  ten  or  twelve  miles  by  way  of  the  stream.  It 
is  from  75  to  150  feet  in  width,  and  confined  between  rocky  banks  12  to  150 
feet  in  height,  and  very  rapid,  having  two  perpendicular  falls,  one  of  three  and 
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the  other  of  six  feet.  On  many  of  these  rapids  the  water  was  so  shallow  and 
so  obstructed  by  the  rough  bottom  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  descend  with  my 
boat,  a  canoe,  drawing  four  or  five  inches  of  water.  I  estimated  the  total  fall 
from  Northfield  to  the  town  of  Gannon  Falls  at  about  120  feet.  The  difference 
between  high  and  low  water  mark  between  these  two  points  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet.  The  rock  bottom  continues  for  about  ten  miles  below  Gannon  Falls, 
but  the  descent  is  less  abrupt,  and  generally  there  is  not  less  than  eighteen 
inches  of  water  in  the  channel. 

From  this  point  to  the  Mississippi  the  Cannon  has  very  much  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  lower  twenty  miles  of  the  Zumbro,  as  described  in  my  report  on  that 
stream.  It  grows  narrower,  deeper  and  more  tortuous,  and  is  full  of  snags. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  miles  before  reaching  the  Mississippi  it  flows  through  a 
marsh,  occasionally  spreading  out  into  a  kind  of  lake,  and  frequently  not  over 
a  foot  of  water  in  the  regular  channel. 

In  regard  to  any  improvement  of  this  stream  from  Faribault  to  the  Mississippi, 
sufficient  to  render  it  navigable  for  any  class  of  boats,  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
can  be  done  along  the  line  of  the  stream  itself  except  by  means  of  locks  and 
dams. 

Taking  into  the  account  the  ascent  to  be  overcome,  the  numerous  dams  and 
road- crossings  already  on  the  stream  that  must  be  provided  for,  and  the  amount 
of  valuable  meadow  land  necessarily  overflowed,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  con- 
tinuous canal  constructed  along  the  valley  and  entirely  above  the  line  of  high 
water  in  the  stream,  might  not  in  the  end  prove  cheaper  than  a  permanent  im- 
provement by  locks  and  dams. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  estimate  of  cost  of  work  of  this  char- 
acter without  an  actual  survey.  Mine  was  a  simple  reconnaissance,  and  time 
now  will  not  permit  me  to  append  to  this  even  an  approximate  estimate  for  either 
of  the  methods  above  alluded  to,  nor  to  submit  any  calculation  of  the  probable 
amount  of  business  to  be  depended  on  when  completed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  WELLMAN, 
Engineer- in- Chief  Cannon  and  Zumbro  Rivers  Surveys. 

Brevet  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren, 

Major  Corps  Engineers. 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  September  15,  1866. 

Sir  :  You  are  assigned  to  the  duty  of  making  a  preliminary  examination, 
first,  of  the  general  line  (from  Red  Wing  on  the  Mississippi)  of  Gannon  river 
and  lakes,  and  Lake  Elysian,  to  the  Minnesota  river  near  Mankato,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  its  feasibility  for  slack-water  navigation  by  dams  and  locks 
alone  the  main  streams,  and  canals  and  locks  to  connect  the  lakes  and  descend 
the  dividing  ridge  from  Lake  Elysian  to  the  Minnesota,  near  Mankato. 

From  a  study  of  the  maps  it  looks  as  if  the  Le  Sueur  branch  of  the  Mankato 
might  furnish  the  best  line  to  descend  to  this  latter  point. 

Though  it  is  not  deemed  practicable  this  season,  with  the  means  and  informa- 
tion now  available,  and  in  the  probable  short  period  for  efficient  field-work 
remaining  to  us,  for  you  to  make  so  thorough  a  survey  as  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  best  plan  of  improvement,  yet  you  may  determine  its  probable  practi- 
cability and  expense. 

You  need  not  carry  on  any  continuous  line  of  compass  or  level  survey. 

The  land  office  plats  are  furnished  you  herewith,  and  a  copy  of  Se wall's  large 
sectional  map,  to  enable  you  to  locate  the  general  line,  and  the  levels  from  the 
railroad  surveys  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  railroad,  the  Minnesota  Central,  the 
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St.  Paul  and  Winona,  and  the  Winona  and  Big  Sioux  River  railroad,  and  such 
level*  as  the  surveys  under  my  direction  along  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi 
river  will  give  you,  the  general  levels  of  the  country.  Such  additions  to  the  to- 
pography as  you  think  required  and  practicable  to  make  you  can  execute  with 
prismatic  compass  and  estimated  distances.  The  additional  levels  you  may  need 
to  give  you  the  approximate  fall  of  the  streams  can  be  made  by  the  hand  level. 
The  difference  of  level  in  a  given  distance  being  thus  taken  occasionally,  will 
give  you  the  means  of  calculating  the  total  fall  and  intermediate  slopes  of  the 
the  stream,  checked  as  it  will  be  by  the  railroad  levels  above  referred  to.  The 
difference  of  levels  of  adjoining  lakes  can  also  be  determined  sufficiently  near 
by  the  hand  level. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  from  the  best  informed  people  in  the  country 
about  the  highest  or  lowest  levels  of  the  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  duration  of 
their  extreme,  as  well  as  medium  stages. 

The  section  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  must  be  occasionally  taken  by  sounding 
at  fixed  distances  the  sections  carried  up  to  the  highest  water  level ;  this  will  be 
most  easily  done  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  valley.  The  velocity  of  the  stream 
should  also  be  taken  occasionally,  where  sections  are  made,  so  that  the  discharge 
of  the  stream  can  be  obtained.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  this  discharge,  select 
a  portion  of  the  stream  that  gives  a  long  straight  reach  ;  sound,  say,  three  sec- 
tions about  one  hundred  feet  apart,  near  the  middle  of  the  reach,  then  take  the 
time  of  a  float  passing  the  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  along  the  bank.  The 
best  method  of  getting  the  velocity  is  to  take  a  large  paint  keg,  with  both  heads 
out.  If  this  will  not  sink  itself,  attach  lead  to  one  end  until  it  will.  To  the  other 
end  of  the  keg  attach  a  string,  so  that  it  can  be  kept  from  sinking  to  the  bottom, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  cord  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  string.  The  sub- 
merged keg  should  be  let  down  half-way  between  the  water  surface  and  the 
bottom.  This  measurement  should  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  also 
on  each  side,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  stream  to 
the  banks.  Should  the  stream  be  too  shallow  to  make  the  keg  float,  or  if  time 
is  too  pressing  to  use  it,  a  sufficiently  near  measurement  of  velocity  can  be  gotten 
by  using  a  bottle,  partially  filled,  so  that  its  neck  may  appear  above  the  surface. 
The  stage  of  the  stream  must  be  carefully  noted  when  this  velocity  is  measured. 

Where  a  large  branch  joins  the  main  stream  its  discharge  should  also  be 
measured. 

The  study  of  the  probable  supply  of  the  summit-level  with  water  sufficient  for 
the  canal  is  one  of  special  importance. 

You  will  note  along  the  stream  the  existence  of  present  and  former  mill-dams, 
and  the  head  of  water  at  these  different  stages ;  also  the  nature  of  the  shoals, 
whether  rock  in  place,  or  small  and  large  boulder  rock,  or  sand-bars ;  and  also 
the  portions  obstructed  by  drift  and  snags ;  the  favorable  sites  for  locks  and 
dams,  which  are  believed  to  be  not  un frequent,  and  the  facilities  for  building 
them,  whether  of  timber  or  stone ;  the  probable  damage  or  benefit  to  property 
along  the  route  which  dams  would  cause,  and  the  probable  expense  of  the  right 
of  way,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  property- holders  are  desirable. 

The  published  statistics  will  give  us  the  m<ans  of  estimating  the  present  and 
future  interests  involved  in  the  proposed  improvements,  corrected  by  such  ob- 
servations as  you  may  readily  make  while  performing  the  more  purely  engineer- 
ing work. 

Second.  Your  next  duty  will  be  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Zumbro,  from 
the  falls  to  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  same  questions  with 
regard  to  this  stream  as  already  specified  for  the  Gannon  river. 

In  both  rivers  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  question  of  a  proper  out- 
let into  the  navigable  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  regard  to  the  required  improvement  of  the  Zumbro,  I  furnish  you  a  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  me,  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Johnson,  S.  A.  Kemp,  and  others  in 
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Wabashaw  county.  I  also  give  you  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Wilkinson,  former 
United  States  senator  from  this  State.  You  will  endeavor  to  consult  with  the 
citizens  of  the  country  owning  or  controlling  important  interests  along  the  line  of 
examination  for  the  proposed  improvement. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  K.  WARREN, 
Major  Engineers,  Brevet  Major  General  Volunieert. 

Captain  D.  W.  Wbllman. 

P.  S. — On  completing  the  field-work  you  will  proceed  to  St.  Paul,  at  the  office 
established  there,  and  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to  make  a  full  report  of 
all  the  facts  collected,  and  a  plan  and  estimate  of  cost  of  practicable  improve- 
ment. 

Respectfully, 

G.  K.  WARREN,  Major  Engineers. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  D.  W.  WELLMAN  ON  THE  ZUMBRO  RIVER. 

Engineers'  Office,  Upper  Mississippi  Improvement, 

Dtcember  31,  1866. 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  15th  September  last,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  I  immediately  upon  the  completion  ol 
my  work  upon  the  Gannon  river  proci  eded  to  Zumbro  falls,  in  Wabashaw  county, 
Minnesota,  and  commenced  the  examination  of  the  Zumbro  river,  descending 
the  stream  in  a  small  canoe. 

The  falls  of  the  Zumbro  are  situated  in  section  31,  township  110,  range  U 
west.  They  are  simply  a  sharp  rapid,  the  water  falling  about  six  feet  in  foui 
hundred.  A  flouring  mill  was  erected  at  this  place  in  1857,  but  the  dam  bein§ 
insufficient,  that,  together  with  the  mill,  was  swept  away  by  the  first  flood 
A  new  mill  and  more  substantial  dam  are  now  about  completed  on  the  wimi 
spot. 

The  river  one-eighth  of  a  mile  below  the  falls  is  125  feet  wide,  with  an  av 
erage  depth  of  two  feet.  One-fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  falls,  at  Wbaley'i 
ferry,  it  is  135  feet  wide,  with  au  average  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet.  Al 
the  time'  of  my  observations,  fioui  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  itesur- 
face  was  three  or  four  inches  above  low* water  mark.  1  was  informed,  however 
that  only  once  or  twice  in  eleven  years  had  the  stream  been  lower  than  at  the 
time  of  my  inquiries. 

The  river  bottom  at  this  point  is  fourteen  feet  above  low-water  mark  anc 
one- fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  A  little  further  down  the  stream  the  banks  beconu 
lower,  dropping  down  to  within  four  to  six  feet  above  present  water  surface. 

The  valley  for  sixteen  miles  below  the  falls,  to  the  mouth  of  what  is  knowi 
in  the  vicinity  as  Long  creek,  varies  in  width  from  one  half  mile  to  three  hun 
dred  feet. 

From  what  observations  I  was  able  to  make  in  my  hurried  examination,  anc 
information  derived  from  land-office  plats,  I  judge  the  average  breadth  of  th« 
valley  for  the  above-named  distance  to  be,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
Probably  one-fourth  of  the  bottom  lands  along  this  part  of  the  stream  is  prairi 
and  meadow;  the  balance  heavily  timbered  with  elm,  ash,  oak,  bass  wood,  but 
ternut,  and  black  walnut. 

In  August,  1866,  the  water  at  Whaley's  ferry  rose  18^  feet  above  low 
water  mark,  and  in  July,  1859,  to  23^  feet  above  the  same  point,  inundating 
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the  whole  valley  to  the  depth  of  from  nine  to  eighteen  feet.  I  found  about  the 
same  difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark  down  nearly  to  the  month  of 
the  creek  above  referred  to.  These  floods  may  be  expected  two  or  three  times 
a  year ;  generally  in  the  spring,  and  again  in  the  months  of  July  or  August. 
They  remain  at  the  highest  only  a  few  days,  and  usually  the  water  is  not  above 
the  natural  banks  more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  The  average  stage  of  water  is 
about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  my  observations. 

The  bluffs  bordering  the  valley  of  this  stream  are  from  seventy-five  to  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  are  compused  chiefly  of  stratified  limestone 
rock,  overlying  a  white  silicious  sandstone  similar  to  that  found  in  the  bluffs  at 
the  city  of  Saint  Paul. 

Twelve  miles  below  the  falls  the  sandstone  appears  about  twelve  feet  above 
the  water  in  the  river.  This  limes  tone  on  the  surface  is  generally  of  a  somewhat 
loose  and  porous  character ;  but  as  the  hills  are  penetrated,  stone  suitable  for 
masonry  is  found  in  great  abundance. 

The  general  line  of  the  bluffs  being  parallel,  the  current  of  the  stream,  im- 
pinging against  the  base  of  the  hills  on  one  side,  is  diverted  from  its  course  and 
thrown  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  from  whence  in  the  same  manner  it  is 
again  thrown  back,  thus  alternating  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  generally, 
at  short  intervals,  the  bluff  itself  forms  one  bank  of  the  river.  Many  of  the 
bluffs  rise  nearly  perpendicularly  almost  from  the  water's  edge,  and  others  slope 
away  sufficiently  to  retain  the  soil  upon  their  sides,  and  upon  northern  exposures 
are  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  oak,  ash,  hard  maple,  and  red 
elm.  Those  with  a  southern  exposure  are  mostly  bare,  or  produce  only  a  few 
scattered  or  stunted  trees,  and  a  thin  growth  of  coarse  grass. 

Immediately  upon  commencing  the  descent  of  the  stream  I  began  to  encounter 
rapids,  varying  in  their  slope  from  two  or  three  inches  to  one  foot  per  hundred ; 
upon  all  of  which  I  took  soundings  in  the  channel,  making  sketches  of  the 
same,  and  when  practicable  taking  cross-sections  of  the  entire  bed  of  the  stream. 
These  rapids  occur  on  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  one  to  the  half  mile  for 
the  first  sixteen  miles,  being  much  the  most  frequent  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stream  ;  in  fact,  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  rapids  and  narrow  channels 
along  islands  I  found  within  the  first  twelve  miles  of  my  examination.  They 
are  not,  however,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  there  being  sometimes  several  rapids 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  succeeded  by  long  reaches  of  smooth  water,  a 
mile  or  two  in  length.  The  water  on  the  rapids  is  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches 
in  depth  ;  and  the  stream  somewhat  wider  at  these  places  than  it  is  above  and 
below.  The  average  width,  the  result  of  six  cross-sections  taken  in  the  first  twelve 
miles,  being  177  feet,  while  between  the  rapids  for  that  distance  the  average 
width  is  about  130  feet. 

In  the  reaches  between  the  rapids  the  water  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  ten  feet 
m  depth — generally  two  to  four  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  stream  on  the  rapids  is 
covered  with  boulders,  varying  in  size  from  two  feet  in  diameter  down  to  coarse 
gravel,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  sand  and  forming  a  kind  of  pavement,  apparently 
little  affected  by  floods.  Between  the  rapids,  the  bottom  is  fine  sand  and  gravel. 
Only  once  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  did  I  observe  rock  in  places ;  this  was  found 
in  section  18,  township  109,  range  12,  about  twelve  miles  below  the  falls. 

These  rapids  and  a  few  short  bends  are  about  the  only  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation in  this  part  of  the  river,  there  being  very  few  snags  or  other  obstacles  to 
affect  the  passage  of  boats  drawing  not  over  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  of  water. 
The  estimated  total  fall  in  the  stream  for  the  first  sixteen  miles  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ( 125)  feet. 

From  the  mouth  of  Long  creek,  before  mentioned,  to  the  point  where  the 
Zumbro  enters  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  measur- 
ing along  the  stream,  the  rapids  are  shorter,  less  abrupt,  and  much  less  frequent, 
there  being  in  this  last-named  distance  only  about  sixteen  rapid  and  shoal  places, 
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while  in  the  sixteen  miles  above  them  are  not  less  than  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight.  The  stream  here  becomes  more  tortuous,  narrower,  and  deeper,  the 
average  width  being  probably  about  one  hundred  feet,  while  the  depth  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  There  is  a  strong  current,  however,  which  indicates 
considerable  descent,  but  so  uniform  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
definitely  the  amount  of  fall  with  the  means  at  my  disposal.  Judging  from  a 
series  of  observations  made  at  different  points,  the  mean  velocity  ot  the  stream 
between  rapids  is  about  125  feet  per  minute,  or  nearly  one  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour,  and  showing  a  discharge  of  about  38,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 
Comparing  this  velocity  with  that  of  a  portion  of  the  stream  below,  upon  which 
I  subsequently  ran  a  line  of  levels,  the  slope,  exclusive  of  rapids,  appears  to 
be  about  two  feet  per  mile.  The  banks  are  from  four  to  six  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  ordinary  stages. 

.  The  principal  obstructions  to  navigation  here  are  snags,  which  abound  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  bends.  These  snags  are  whole  trees,  which  have  fallen 
into  the  stream  by  the  washing  away  of  the  banks,  and  have  been  carried  by 
floods  to  the  places  where  they  now  lie.  The  stream  is  well  confined  within  its 
banks,  however,  there  being  very  few  cut-offs  or  side  channels.  The  land  office 
plats  show,  in  the  lower  part  of  this  section  of  the  stream,  several  of  these 
channels,  but  I  found  that,  with  one  exception,  the  principal  ones  had  been 
closed  with  drift-wood,  sand,  and  gravel.     The  bottom  here  is  sand. 

The  valley  along  this  twenty  miles  grows  broader,  averaging  probably  a  mile 
in  width.  Occasionally,  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  stream  touches  the  base  of 
the  bluffs,  while  on  the  right,  as  you  approach  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  higher  portion  of  the  bluffs  recede  two  or  three  miles, 
leaving  a  bench  of  fine  agricultural  land,  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  high  and  a 
mile  broad,  between  them  and  the  bottom  lands  of  the  valley. 

The  tributaries  to  the  Zumbro  above  this  point  are  Long  creek,  Middle  creek, 
or  Indian  creek,  coming  in  from  the  south  and  west,  Albany  creek  and  Trout 
brook  from  the  north — all  insignificant  streams  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  by  six 
inches  to  one  foot  in  depth.  These  streams,  however,  have  their  sources  in  never- 
failing  springs,  which  render  their  supply  of  water  constant. 

At  its  entrance  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  Zumbro  is  crossed  by  a  truss 
bridge,  just  completed,  of  two  spans  of  eighty-eight  feet  each.  The  bridge  stands 
on  one  stone  pier,  and  one  stone  and  one  wood  abutment.  The  masonary  is 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  piles,  driven  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  into  the 
sand  bottom  of  the  river.  This  is  the  only  bridge  on  the  scream  from  the  "  falls  " 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark  at  this 
point  b  about  eight  feet 

A  mile  and  a  half  below  this  bridge  is  a  large  raft  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length,  the  accumulation  of  years.  The  water,  all  running  under  the  raft, 
has  worn  a  channel  in  some  places  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Below  this  raft,  for 
a  mile  and  a  half,  the  river  is  extremely  crooked,  deep,  and  narrow — in  many 
places  not  over  thirty  feet  wide — full  of  snags  and  overhanging  timber.  The 
current  runs  with  great  rapidity,  forming  numerous  whirlpools  and  eddies,  and 
rendering  the  descent  in  a  small  boat  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Emerging 
from  the  labyrinth  the  stream  falls  into  a  large  marsh,  extending  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  and  along  the  bluffs  for  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  town  of  Minnieska,  separated  from  the  river  by  a  sandy  ridge,  varying 
•from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width.  At  its  entrance  into  this 
marsh  the  stream  divides,  about  one- third  of  it  running  in  a  northerly  direction, 
at  first  expanding  into  a  kind  of  lake,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth  by 
a  mile  in  length,  then  contracting  into  a  mere  rapid  creek,  not  over  twenty  feet 
wide  by  a  foot  in  depth,  for,  probably,  three  miles  more,  again  expanding  into 
a  stream  similar  in  size  to  the  main  river,  though  sluggish  and  crooked,  and 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  two  miles  below  the  city  of  Wabashaw,  at  a  place 
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known  as  the  Grand  Encampment.  The  month  of  this  outlet  is  almost  closed 
by  sand  bars  and  small  islands,  doubtless  formed  by  the  disturbance  arising  from 
the  meeting  of  the  currents  of  the  two  streams,  that  of  the  Mississippi  at  this 
point  setting  strongly  in  to  the  shore.  The  waters  of  the  Zumbro  now  find  their 
way  into  the  river  by  several  narrow,  widening,  and  shifting  channels,  too 
narrow  and  crooked  for  any  purpose  of  navigation,  except  by  collecting  the 
water  into  one  outlet,  which  must  be  straightened  and  made  of  sufficient  width, 
and\  means  devised  to  keep  it  open  at  all  times  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Mississippi. 

This  branch  of  the  stream,  from  the  point  of  its  separation  from  the  main 
river  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  runs 
through  the  rich  prairie  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  banks  being  from 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  ordinary  stages.  The  bottom 
of  the  stream  is  generally  sand,  though  in  the  narrow  parts  the  water  flows  over 
a  bed  of  blue  clay  covered  with  a  species  of  moss. 

The  remaining  branch  of  the  stream  meanders  through  the  marsh  before  men- 
tioned, frequently  sending  off  channels  to  the  right  and  left,  which  again  unite 
with  the  main  stream  at  various  distances  below,  for  about  eight  miles,  measur- 
ing along  the  stream,  when  it  again  divides  into  two  principal  channels  of  about 
equal  size  and  flowing  nearly  parallel  with  each  other  (one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  apart)  for  the  next  four  or  five  miles,  one  of  them  reaching  the  Missis- 
sippi two  miles  above  the  town  of  Minnieska,  the  other  falling  into  the  White- 
water about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  The  Whitewater  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  at  Minnieska. 

This  last-described  branch  of  the  Zumbro,  with  an  occasional  exception,  is 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth  for  the  first  five  or  six  miles 
of  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  or  four  feet.  For  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
it  frequently  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the  marsh,  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  which 
is  sand  and  in  continual  motion,  in  many  places  rising  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  stream  for  probably  one-third  of  its  length  runs 
through  wooded  bottom  lands,  similar  to  those  bordering  the  higher  portions  of 
the  Zumbro,  with  banks  four  or  five  feet  high,  while  along  the  remainder  the 
hanks,  when  there  are  any,  are  a  mere  reed-covered  bog,  three  inches  to  one  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  my  observations,  and  scarcely  firm 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  In  fact,  a  large  share  of  this  portion  of 
the  stream  expands  into  a  rice  lake,  into  which  a  boat  can  be  pushed  from  either 
side,  and  from  which  the  channel  of  the  river  is  only  distinguished  by  the  opening 
in  the  reeds,  which  line  the  shores  and  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
High  and  low  water  mark  here  corresponds  nearly  with  the  same  in  the  Missis- 
sippi at  points  opposite.  These  lakes  are  the  resort  of  thousands  of  ducks  and 
geese,  which  rose  in  clouds  as  our  boat  passed  down  the  stream,  the  noise  of 
their  wings  resembling  distant  thunder. 

My  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stream  was  confined  principally  to 
the  left-hand  channel,  referred  to  above  as  reaching  the  Mississippi  two  miles 
above  the  town  of  Minnieska.  I  followed  this  channel  with  my  boat  to  its  outlet, 
which  I  found  partly  closed  by  a  large  sand-bar,  three  or  four  feet  out  of  water. 
The  lower  chute,  however,  is  ninety-five  feet  wide,  with  four  feet  of  water  in  the 
channel ;  the  other  is  shallow,  and  about  fifty  feet  wide. 

For  two  or  three  miles  above  its  mouth  this  branch  has  many — probably  a 
dozen — very  shallow  places,  where  there  is  not  over  eight  or  twelve  inches  of 
water. 

The  branch  which  empties  into  tlfe  Whitewater  I  examined  by  riding  along 
the  bank  where  the  stream  was  accessible,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  transporting  my  boat  to  the  upper  end,  and  the  current  being  too 
strong  to  ascend  with  advantage.  From  what  I  was  able  to  observe,  it  became 
evident  that  the  same  general  characteristics  prevail  in  both,  and  that  to  be 
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made  available  for  the  purposes  desired  they  must  be  thrown  into  one  channel; 
the  most  feasible  of  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  more  accurate  survey 
than  time  or  the  facilities  at  my  command  permitted  me  to  make. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  plans  for  rendering  this  stream  navi- 
gable for  any  class  of  boats,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  nature  of  my  examina. 
tion  was  such  that  any  estimate  of  cost  or  plan  of  improvement  made  upon  the 
information  thus  obtained  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  many  errors,  and  to  con. 
elusions  that  a  more  careful  and  accurate  survey  and  a  closer  study  of  the  stream 
might  perhaps  show  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  As  before  observed,  my  inform* 
tion  was  obtained  while  passing  down  the  stream  in  a  small  boat,  occasionally 
stopping  to  examine  more  particularly  some  portions  that  seemed  to  require 
special  attention.  I  was  not  able  to  make  any  continuous  compass  or  transit 
line ;  and  to  ascertain  the  slope  of  any  portion  I  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  hand  level,  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  and  only  of  utility  when 
there  is  a  large  fall  in  a  short  distance.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  stream  as  herein  set  forth  will  afford  some  indication  of 
the  proper  plans  to  be  adopted  for  its  improvement. 

As  previously  stated,  thu  Zumbro  river  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  rapids  with 
intermediate  reaches  of  smooth  water.  The  water  in  the  rapids  is  from  eight  to 
eighteen  inches  in  depth,  while  in  the  reaches  it  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
or  four  feet  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  are  no  dams,  bridges,  or  other 
obstructions  of  that  character  between  the  falls  and  the  entrance  to  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  that  the  average  width  of  the  stream  for  the  first  thirty  miles 
below  the  falls  is  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  so  that  it  appears  that, 
were  means  devised  to  obtain  sufficient  water  upon  the  rapids  in  the  upper  por- 
tion, and  the  snags  removed  for  the  distance  above  mentioned,  there  would  be 
very  little  10  prevent  small  steamers,  such  as  now  ply  on  the  Chippewa  river  in 
Wisconsin,  from  ascending  and  descending  the  stream  at  all  times  with  facility. 

In  regard  to  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  this  stream,  I  would  say  that, 
before  a  just  decision  can  be  made  as  to  the  best  method,  or  reliable  estimate  of 
cost  arrived  at,  I  consider  a  careful  and  full  survey  of  the  river  as  absolutely 
necessary  ;  so  that  the  discussion  of  those  questions  at  this  time  must  necessa- 
rily be  of  a  very  general  character. 

Obviously  the  plan  that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  stream  with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Zumbro  is  that  men- 
tioned in  your  instructions,  namely,  that  of  locks  and  dams,  to  facilitate  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  rapids,  and  the  removal  of  snags  and  stopping  up  of 
inlets  in  the  lower  portions,  using  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream,  wherever  there 
is  sufficient  water,  for  purposes  of  navigation.  This  plan  is  without  doubt 
entirely  practicable,  and  if  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  this  stream,  and  car- 
ried out,  would  afford  permanent  navigation  for  a  small  class  of  boats. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  river  is  liable  to  rise  at  any  time  twenty-three  01 
twenty-four  feet,  submerging  the  whole  valley  to  the  depth  of  ten  to  twenty 
feet,  together  with  the  loose  and  sandy  nature  of  the  bottoms,  renders  it  evident 
that  to  make  the  stream  navigable  by  these  means  would  require  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  money,  as  the  dams  would  need  to  be  built  in  the  most  substantial  man* 
ner  and  the  locks  protected  by  strong  masonry.  It  therefore  seems  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  hit  upon  some  more  economical  plan  for  accomplishing  the  desired 
end. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  indeed,  I  believe,  was  the  prevailing  idea  among 
the  originators  of  the  scheme  for  this  improvement,  that  the  purpose  might  be 
accomplished  on  the  rapids  by  means  of  wing  dams  projecting  from  one  or  both 
shores,  thus  contracting  the  channel  so  as  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  passage  of  boats. 

This  system  has  been  used  upon  many  of  the  earliest  river  improvements  oi 
which  we  have  any  records.     It  appears,  however,  to  have  some  imperfections, 
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ound  that  dams  along  a  rapid  portion  of  a  stream  bad  little  effect  till  the 
ere  connected  in  the  same  manner,  thus  confining  the  stream  at  that 
r  continuous  walls.  It  even  then  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  the 
d  height  of  water,  and  consequent  greater  velocity  of  the  same,  may  not 
ars  or  otherwise  change  the  bed  of  the  stream  below ;  so  that  while  one 
to  navigation  is  removed  another,  equally  if  not  more  formidable,  is 

bottom  of  the  stream  in  the  rapids  of  the  Zumbro  seems  admirably 
for  an  improvement  of  this  kind,  being  paved  with  boulders,  as  before 
ipparently  little  affected  by  floods  or  the  rapid  current, 
lams  and  walls  should  be  built  of  loose  rock,  which  can  be  procured  in 
undance  and  of  any  required  size  in  the  adjacent  bluffs.  They  should 
3d  up  only  a  foot  or  two  above  low- water  mark,  merely  high  enough  to 
i  water  into  the  channel  when  needed,  and  in  high-water  allowing  drift- 
id  everything  that  might  otherwise  obstruct  a  narrow  passage  to  pass 

(paces  between  the  stones  of  which  the  dams  are  composed  would  soon 

sand  and  gravel,  thus  affording  a  permanent  and  strong  barrier.     This 

found  practicable,  would  evidently  be  much  cheaper  and  less  liable  to 

by  floods  than  the  system  of  locks  and  dams.     So  much,  however, 

upon  the  nature  of  the  stream  that,  with  my  present  limited  informa- 

lo  not  feel  justified  in  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 

the  Zumbro ;  in  fact,  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  to  be  ascertained  only  by 

x  penmen  t. 

g^ard  to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stream,  from  the  bridge 
lentioned  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  it  is  evident,  from  state- 
Iready  made,  that,  whichever  outlet  is  found  to  be  most  favorable  for  the 
,  the  water  must  all  be  collected  and  confined  in  one  channel,  since  no 
.hem  at  present  c  mtaius  sufficient  for  the  purposes  desired;  so  that,  if 
d  be  thought  best  to  adopt  the  shorter  and  smaller  branch  entering  the 
ppi  at  the  Grand  Encampment,  it  would  require  to  be  widened  and 
d  along  the  narrow  parts,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  cutting  a  canal 
sient  size  for  probably  two  and  a  half  miles ;  then  the  water  of  the  main 
must  be  turned  into  this  chinnel ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  dam  will  be 
1  at  some  distance  above  the  forks,  on  account  of  the  low  and  soft  nature 
tanks  where  the  stream  divides.  This  would  then  render  it  necessary 
n  entirely  new  channel  two  or  two  and  a  hall'  miles  through  the  bottom 
ito  the  stream  at  some  point  below ;  so  that  probably  a  cheaper  method 
>e,  instead  of  attempting  to  widen  and  deepen  any  portion  of  the  present 
as  above  specified,  to  cut  a  canal  directly  from  the  dam  to  the  Missis- 
the  Grand  Encampment 

objection  to  this  last-mentioned  plan  is  this :  That  from  the  point  where 
i  must  be  built  to  the  Grand  Encampment,  the  fall  in  ordiuary  stages  of 
j  about  sixteen  feet.     The  length  of  the  present  channel  is  about  eight 
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ning  through  the  marsh  to  the  town  of  Minnieska — would  involve  the  neces- 
sity, first,  of  raising  the  bridge  over  the  Zumbro  sufficiently  to  allow  boats  to 
pass  under  it ;  second,  of  removing  the  raft,  .before  referred  to,  and  widening 
and  straightening  the  stream  along  the  narrow  part  for  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  raft ;  and,  third,  of  closing  the  numerous  outlets,  sloughs,  &c,  that  now 
dissipate  to  a  great  extent  the  waters  of  the  stream. 

The  closing  of  these  outlets  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  the 
banks  in  most  places  are  so  soft  and  low  that  they  will  be  no  support  to  a  dam ; 
and,  allowing  that  a  dam  were  made  to  stand  in  these  places,  the  increased 
pressure  occasioned  by  raising  the  water  would  be  liable  at  any  time  to  force  a 
new  channel  through  the  bank.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  to  a  great 
extent  already,  as  I  found  that  most  of  the  outlets  and  sloughs  lower  upon  the 
government  plats  are  filled  up  and  others  formed  in  their  stead,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears that  any  permanent  improvement  by  way  of  this  branch  must  be  by  en- 
closing the  stream,  wherever  it  runs  through  the  soft  marsh,  between  strong 
embankments. 

In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  this  lower  part  of  the 
Zumbro,  I  was  induced  to  look  for  some  more  feasible  route  for  entering  the  a 
Mississippi  than  by  either  of  the  outlets  above  described. 

Just  above  the  city  of  Wabasha w  is  a  slough  extending  from  the  Mississippi 
back  of  the  town  and  along  the  bluffs  to  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half 
miles.  This  slough  was  formerly  an  outlet  of  the  Zumbro,  and  is  at  present  in 
time  of  high  water  in  the  latter  stream.  In  ordinary  stages  of  water  in  the 
Mississippi  the  slough  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  If  now  a  low 
dam  sufficient  to  turn  the  water  in  ordinary  stages  was  thrown  across  the  Zum- 
bro at  the  point  where  that  stream  enters  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a 
canal  constructed  along  the  foot  of  the  bluff  to  the  end  of  the  slough  above  men- 
tioned, it  would  afford  a  practicable  and  reliable  passage  for  boats  to  and  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  This  canal  would  require  to  be  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  one  or  two  locks  to  connect  it  with  the  water  in 
the  slough,  and  head-gates  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  water  in  time  of 
floods. 

From  the  "  falls  "  of  the  Zumbro  to  the  point  where  this  canal  should  be 
commenced  there  are  about  fifty-five  rapids,  islands,  and  other  shoal  places  re- 
quiring improvement  by  wing-dams  or  otherwise.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  these, 
and  much  the  most  difficult  portion,  occur  in  the  first  twelve  miles  below  the 
falls.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable,  from  any  cause,  to  improve  these  upper 
rapids  in  any  of  the  ways  suggested,  a  dam  might  be  built  at  a  point  in  section  18, 
township  109,  range  12,  and  about  twelve  miles  below  the  falls,  thus  creating  a 
reservoir  from  which  water  might  be  let  off  on  certain  days  or  hours  in  time  of 
low  water,  sufficient,  probably,  to  render  navigation  to  that  point  at  all  times 
practicable.  At  the  point  named  rock  bluffs  approach  the  stream  to  within  300 
feet  of  each  other,  the  bottom  of  the  stream  beiug  rock  in  places,  and  affording 
a  solid  and  permanent  foundation  for  a  dam. 

According  to  observations  made  above  this  place,  the  reservoir  would  fill  in 
low  water  in  about  seven  hours,  and  the  following  calculations  show  that  by 
this  means  the  stream  might  be  raised  above  low-water  mark  nearly  one  foot 
for  eight  hours,  or  six  inches  for  sixteen  hours,  at  iutervals  of  about  seven 
hours. 

A  dam  ten  feet  high  above  present  surface  of  water  would  form  a  reservoir, 
say  one  mile  long  by  500  feet  wide,  with  an  average  of  six  feet  in  depth,  availa- 
ble water,  containing  15,840,000  cubic  feet. 

From  the  dam  to  entrance  of  canal  the  distance  is  about  twenty-four  miles ; 
river  will  average  about  120  feet  in  width,  making  in  distance  of  twenty -four 
miles  15,206,400  square  feet  of  surface;  15,840,000  cubic  feet  eveuly  distrib- 
uted over  a  surface  of  15,206,400  square  feet  would  raise  it  nearly  one  foot. 
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The  current  will  probably  average  three  miles  per  hour,  so  that  with  proper 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  from  the  reservoir,  the  whole  of  the 
reserved  water  could  be  distributed  over  this  surface  in  eight  hours.  This  time, 
by  reducing  the  flow  one-half  would  be  increased  to  sixteen  hours,  raising  the 
stream  nearly  six  inches,  and  giving  ample  time  for  boats  to  pass  from  the  canal 
to  Ibe  dam  in  the  increased  depth  of  water. 

It  would  seem  that  from  the  nature  of  the  stream  between  this  point  and 
the  entrance  of  the  proposed  canal,  some  plan  of  this  kind  might  prove 
eminently  successful,  as  at  present  there  are  comparatively  few  places  where 
any  considerable  increase  in  depth  seems  to  be  needed. 

The  following  estimates  are  for  locks  and  dams  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stream  and  canal,  to  connect  with  slough  in  rear  of  the  city  of  Wabashaw;  also 
for  improvement  by  means  of  wing-dams  and  side-walls  by  same  canal  to  Mis- 
sissippi river. 

Approximate  estimate  of  cost  of  improving  Zumbro  river,  from  "Zumbro falls"  to 
Mississippi,  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  and  canal,  via  city  of  Wabashaw. 

The  total  fall  of  the  Zumbro,  from  the  "falls"  to  the  entrance  of  canal,  is 
estimated  at  187  feet.  Probably  150  feet  of  this  must  be  overcome  by  locks. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  valley,  the  dams  should  not  probably  average  over 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  height;  there  would  then  be  required  in  the  Zumbro, 
above  entrance  of  canal,  thirty  dams,  with  locks  of  five-feet  lift ;  average  length 
of  dam,  say  256  feet ;  dams  to  be  built  of  timber,  brush  and  stone ;  locks  of 
wood. 

Estimated  cost  of  dam  on  Zumbro,  dimensions  as  above : 

1,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  50  cents $500  00 

1.500  cubic  yards  embaukraeut,  stone,  brush,  and  gravel,  at$l 1,  500  00 

8,000  lineal  feet  square  timber,  at  30.  cents 2,  400  00 

400  cubic  yards  riprap,  at  81   50. . 600  00 

Iron 500  00 

Spikes 20  00 

Add  for  contingencies 480  00 

Total  cost  of  dam $6,  000  00 

Timber  locks  for  improvement  of  Allegany  river,  similar  to  those 

needed  on  the  Zumbro,  were  estimated  to  coat  in  1863 $11 ,  000  00 

Add  for  present  prices 5,  000  00 

Cost  of  lock 16,000  00 

Add  cost  of  dam 6,  000  00 

Total  cost  of  lock  and  dam 22,  000  00 

Total  cost  of  30  locks  and  dams,  $660,000. 

A  small  steamboat  with  machinery  and  apparatus  for  raising  snags,  handling 
large  stone,  &c,  will  cost,  probably,  $8,000. 

Captain,  engineer,  and  pilot,  say  $5  per  day  each $15  00 

Eight  men,  laborers,  at  $2  per  day  each 16  00 

Board  for  party,  say,  per  day * 22  00 

Total 53  00 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  58 5 
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The  above  force,  with  boat,  would  clear  the  river  of  snags  and  other  movable 
obstructions,  and  average,  say  one-fourth  of  a  mile  per  day.  About  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  stream  would  require  to  be  cleared  in  this  way,  making — 

One  hundred  days  for  party,  at  $53  per  day $5,  300  00 

Same  party  for  removing  boulders  in  bed  of  stream,  when  required, 

and  other  obstructions  for  remainder  of  distance,  say  thirty  snags,  • 

at  $53  each 1,  690  j00 

Add 10  00 

Total  cost  removing  snags,  &c 15,  000  00 


Estimated  cost  of  canal  from  Zumbro  to  end  of  slough  in  rear  of  Wabasha  w. 

Length  of  canal,  four  and  a  half  miles;  width   of  canal,  sixty  feet;  depth 
of  canal,  four  feet.  » 

21 1,200  cubic  yards  excavation,  to  be  placed  in  embankment  when 

required,  sit  forty  cents $84,  480  00 

Dam  across*  Zumbro  at  entrance  of  canal,  with  head-gates,  &c.,say .  8,  000  00 

Two  (2)  locks  to  connect  with  water  in  slough,  including  cost  of 

timber  waste-wicr,  say 35,  000  00 

Bridge  over  slough  at  Wabashaw 10,  000  00 

Two  (2)  bridges  over  canal  for  military  road 20,  000  00 

Total  cost  of  canal,  bridges,  &c 157,  480  00 

SUMMARY. 

Thirty  locks  and  dams $660,  000  00 

Removing  snags  and  other  obstructions 15,  000  00 

Canal,  including  dam-gates,  locks, and  wier 157,  480  00 

Add  for  engineering  and  contingencies 17,  520  00 

Total 850,  000  00 


Estimated  cost  of  improving  Zumbro  river  from  "falls"  to  Mississippi  river, 
by  means  of  win g-dams  and  longitudinal  walh  and  canal,  via  City  of  Wa- 
basha w. 

Assuming  wing-dams  and  walls  to  be  twelve  feet  wide  on  bottom,  four  feet 
wide  on  top,  and  three  feet  high,  to  be  made  of  loose  rock — 

Estimated  aggregate  length  of  wing-dams  from  rapids  No.  1  to 

No.  53,  last  above  canal,  inclusive 6,  000  feet. 

Longitudinal  walls,  inclusive 6,  000  feet. 

Total 12,  000  feet. 

Containing  9,  333  cubic  yards. 
Add  667  cubic  yards. 

10,  000  cubic  yards  of  rock  wall,  at  $1  50  per  yard. .  $15,  000  00 

Removing  snags,  &c,  as  above 15,  000  00 

Cost  of  canal,  as  per  former  estimate 157,  480  00 

Add  for  engineering  and  contingencies 12,  520  00 

Total $200,000  00 
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By  commencing  the  improvement  twelve  miles  below  the  falls,  and  construct- 
ing a  dam  at  that  point  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  reservoir,  the  cost  of  im- 
provement, to  the  Mississippi  via  canal,  would  be  about  the  same  as  above, 
namely,  §200,000. 

A  continuous  canal,  with  wood  locks,  could  probably  be  built  along  the  valley 
of  the  Zumbro,  from  the  falls  to  the  Mississippi  at  Wabashaw,  for  $1,500,000. 

An  improvement  of  this  kind  would  in  many  respects  be  superior  to  that  of 
either  of  the  plans  before  estimated  for,  as  it  would  be  built  entirely  above  the  line 
of  high  water,  and  when  once  completed  would  be  permanent  and  at  all  times 
reliable.  The  supply  of  water  would  be  abundant,  and  its  construction  along 
the  valley  would  create  numerous  water  powers,  thus  furnishing  a  source  of 
revenue  not  possessed  by  either  of  the  other  systems  of  improvements. 

To  the  foregoing  estimates  should  be  added  :  cost  of  right  of  way  for  canal 
from  Zumbro  to  Wabashaw,  the  amount  of  which  I  have  no  means  at  present  of 
determining.  It  would  probably,  however,  be  very  little.  The  right  of  way 
along  the  stream,  except  for  a  continuous  canal,  would  be  inconsiderable,  as 
very  little  valuable  land  would  be  damaged. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  map  it  appears  that,  were  this  stream  made  naviga- 
ble the  proposed  distance,  or  even  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  dam  for  a 
reservoir,  it  would  afford  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  section  of  country  thirty 
miles  in  length  by  an  average  of  fifteen  in  width,  which  is  not  reached  or  bene- 
fited by  any  present  or  contemplated  line  of  railroad,  or  other  public  improve- 
ment, all  the  grain  now  raised  in  that  region  having  to  be  hauled  to  the  Mississippi 
overland.  Intelligent  and  reliable  citizens  residing  in  the  vicinity  estimate 
that  already  six  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  are  annually  raided  within 
the  above-named  limits,  besides  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  other  grain,  and  that 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation. 

It  is  claimed,  and  justly,  that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  of 
the  State,  and  that  none  of  the  donations  of  land  or  moneys  heretofore  made  to 
the  State  have  or  can  be  any  benefit  to  it.  It  has  hitherto  remained,  to  a  great 
extent,  undeveloped,  without  doubt  on  account  of  its  comparative  remoteness 
from  markets,  and  should  some  means  be  adopted  to  render  this  stream  naviga- 
ble, for  even  a  very  small  class  of  boats,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  carry  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  two  or  three  millions 
bushels  of  grain  annually. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  WELLMAN, 
Engineer  in  charge  Cannon  and  Zumbro  River  Survey, 

Brevet  Major  General  G.  K.  Warrbiv, 

Major  Corps  Engineers, 


D. 
REPORT  OF  MAJOR  H.  C.  LONG  ON  A  METHOD  OF  DREDGING  BARS. 

Office  Improvement  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River, 

December  26,  1866. 
General  :  Having  been  directed  by  you  to  give  an  expression  of  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  dredgers  or  scrapers  in  connection  with  wing-dams  for  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  water  over  bars  in  the  low-water  channels  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  I  beg  leave  to  signify  my  approval  of  the  plan,  and  to  present  the 
following  report  justifying  the  opinion,  and  exhibiting  the  construction  and  cost 
of  working  such  apparatus  adapttd  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river  just  mentioned. 
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The  machine  recommended  for  improving  the  low-water  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  is  called  "  Long's  scraper  for  opening  channels  acr-  ss  shoals 
and  bars."  It  was  invented  by  the  late  Colonel  L.  H.  Long,  United  States  en- 
gineers, and  used  under  his  direction  in  deepening  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
at  "  South  West  Pass"  and  Pass  k  l'Outre,  in  I860  and  1861. 

The  accompanying  drawing  and  description  exhibits  the  construction  of  this 
machine,  with  all  its  details  and  construction,  viz  : 

Figure  1.  A  front  or  broadside  view  of  Long's  scraper,  with  its  parts  and  ap- 
pendages, adapted  to  dredging  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  to  nineteen  feet  below  the 
water  surface. 

Figure  2.  An  edgewise  view  of  the  scraper,  showing  the  position  of  the  steam- 
er's bowsprit,  and  in  connection  with  the  scraper. 

Figure  3.  A  horizontal  view  of  the  bowsprit,  with  its  pulley  or  pulleys  for 
hoisting  and  lowering  the  scraper,  and  of  their  relations  to  the  steamer  or  tug- 
boat. 

Figure  4.  A  horizontal  segment  of  the  main  beam,  &c,  with  the  mud-strike 
attached  to  its  front  or  cutting  side. 

Figure  5.  A  cross-section  of  the  beam,  &c,  with  the  strike  attached. 

Mote. — The  foregoing  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  projected  on  a  scale  of 
four  feet  to  one  inch.  The  following  figures,  viz.,  6,  7,  and  8,  are  projected  on 
double  the  scale,  or  two  feet  to  one  inch. 

Figure  6.  A  front  view  of  the  main  beam,  showing  the  position  of  the  bolts, 
&c .,  combining  the  parts  of  the  beam,  and  of  those  connecting  the  mud-strike 
with  the  beam. 

Figure  7.  A  horizontal  view  of  the  beam,  showing  the  position  of  the  bolts 
confining  the  scrapers  to  the  beam. 

Figure  8.  A  vertical  cross-section  of  the  beam,  showing  the  manner  of  con- 
necting the  sides  and  guides  of  the  frame  with  the  beam. 

N.  B.  The  parts  shaded  yellow  are  of  wood,  those  of  a  darker  shade  iron. 

REFERENCES  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

ABC  front  or  broadside  view  of  the  scraper,  with  the  scrapers,  &c,  a 
tached.  A  the  top  and  B  C  the  base  or  main  beam.  A  B  and  A  0  the  sides 
of  the  scraper,  connected  at  the  top  and  bottom,  as  represented  in  the  fig- 
ures, by  iron  bands,  straps,  bolts,  &c.  D  D  the  scrapers  of  boiler-iron  with 
their  flanges  firmly  attached  to  the  lower  side  of  the  beam  by  screw-bolts  pass- 
iug  through  the  latter.  F  F  guides  for  regulating  the  vertical  and  lateral 
movements  of  the  scraper  in  its  relations  to,  and  connections  with,  the  bow- 
sprit of  the  tug.  G  G,  &c,  cross-ties  with  their  screw-bolts  connecting  the  sidrs 
with  the  guides  of  the  scraper.  H  gauge-bar  with  its  fastening  lor  limiting  the 
vertical  range  of  the  scrapers  between  the  guides.  I  triangular  chocks,  with 
their  bolts,  coggles,  and  other  fastenings  for  confining  together  the  tops  of  the 
side  and  guides.  K  the  chock  and  pulley  or  pulleys  of  the  scraper  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  bowsprit  of  the  tug.  Around  these  pulleys  plies  the  cable  or  warp 
for  hoisting  and  lowering  the  scraper.  X  the  bowsprit  of  the  tug  or  dredge- 
boat.  Y  Y  the  position  of  the  bows  and  deck  of  the  dredge-boat,  a  b%  the 
stiffeners  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  scraper,  c  c,  &c,  angle  irons,  outward  of  the 
exterior  scrapers,  serving  as  flanges  to  connect  the  same  to  the  beam,  dd,  bauds 
or  straps  and  eye-bolt  around  the  top  and  gauge-bar  of  the  scraper  for  connecting 
the  sides  and  guides  of  the  latter  firmly  together,  e  e,  the  angular  strike  for 
preventing  the  scrapers  from  being  overcharged  with  mud.  g  gt  eye-bolts  through 
the  ends  of  the  beams  to  which  the  drag-chains  are  attached,  h  A,  cutting  blades 
of  the  scr;ipers  entering  within  the  latter  and  firmly  riveted  thereto. 

N.  B.  In  the  references  the  letters  used  refer  indiscriminately  to  all  the  figures. 
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OPERATION. 

The  scraper  being  applied  to  the  bow  of  a  suitable  dredge-boat,  or  tug,  by 
means  of  a  bowsprit,  drag-chains,  hoisting  and  lowering  warp,  and  other  tackle 
adapted  to  its  use,  is  conveyed  to  the  head  or  margin  of  the  shoal  to  be  dredged; 
it  is  then  lowered  to  the  bed  or  bar,  and  the  wheels  of  the  steamer  are  turned 
backward  in  a  direction  to  drag  the  scraper  across  the  shoal,  the  steamer  mov- 
ing stern  foremost  with  the  current  of  the  water,  if  there  be  any  such  current. 

Having  been  dragged  entirely  across  the  shoal,  the  scraper  is  again  hoisted 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  steamer  returns  bow  foremost  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. The  operation  is  again  resumed  as  before,  and  continued  till  a  chaunel 
of  the  required  depth  and  width  shall  have  been  opened. 

The  machine  just  described  was  built  at  New  Orleans,  and  intended  to  ope- 
rate in  ten  or  twelve  feet  water,  and  was  thus  used  at  a  contract  price  of  $4,440 
for  each  working  month  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  hours*  actual  work.  This 
amount  included  expenses  of  steam-tug,  officers,  and  crew. 

A  machine  adapted  for  use  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  need  not  be  more  thau 
half  the  size  of  the  one  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  can  be  worked  with  corre- 
spondingly less  cost.     One  month's  operations  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz  : 

Cost  of  constructing  hong's  scraper  and  using  same  one  month,  {adapted  to  Upper 

Mississippi  ) 

Construction  of  scraper,  including  iron-work,  cordage,  tackle,  chains, 

and  derricks,  &c $750  00 

Charter  of  light-draught  steamer,  or  cost  of  working  same 500  00 

One  captain,  per  month $125 

One  steersman 100 

One  mate 75 

Two  firemen,  at  $50 100 

Eight  deck  hands,  at  $50 400 

Cook  and  assistant,  at  $50   100 

Subsistence 200 

1,  100  00 

Fuel 350  00 

Contingencies — breakage,  repairs,  &c,  say 150  00 

Total  for  one  mouth 2,  850  00 


Each  successive  month  the  expense  would  be  less,  as  the  first  cost  of  con- 
structing the  machine  would  not  be  included. 

Accordingly  the  cost  of  building  and  working  scraper  during  low- water  sea- 
son, or  four  months,  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz  : 

One  month,  (includes  cost  of  scraper) $2,  850 

Three  months,  at  $2,  100  each 6,  300 

Contingencies 850 

Total  for  four  months 10,  000 


Colonel  Long,  in  his  annual  report,  October  15,  1861,  gives  his  idea  of  the 
boat  best  suited  to  dredging  western  rivers,  to  which  is  to  he  attached  a  scraper, 
built  on  the  plan  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  boat  is  also  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  snag-boat  for  removing  logs,  snags,  suukeu  wrecks,  &c,  from  the  bed  of 
the  river.     Colonel  Long  says : 
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"  The  dredge-boat  deemed  best  adapted  to  this  service  should  consist  of  twin 
hulls,  raking  at  both  ends,  after  the  manner  of  ferry-scows,  and  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  propelled  in  either  direction. 

"  Their  draught,  when  fitted  out  for  service  should  not  exceed  eighteen  inches  ; 
their  length  should  be  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  space  between  the  hulls 
about  eight  feet.  The  space  between  the  hulls  should  be  occupied  by  one  or 
more  paddle-wheels  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  a  double-acting  rudder 
at  each  end  of  the  space.  Each  hull  should  be  supplied  with  a  boiler  and  steam- 
engine  after  the  manner  of  those  of  a  locomotive,  and  serving  as  drivers  to  the 
paddle-wheels.  At  one  end  of  the  dredge-boat  the  spars  and  gearing  for  hoist- 
ing and  lowering  the  scraper  should  be  applied,  and  at  the  other  end  similar  ap- 
paratus should  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sunken  legs,  &c,  from 
the  track  of  the  channel  to  be  opened.  The  arrangements  of  the  boat  in  all 
respects  should  be  such  that  it  may  be  propelled  in  either  direction  with  equal 
facility  and  despatch." 

Without  proper  plans  and  specifications,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly 
what  such  a  boat  will  cost.  I  suppose  about  $40,000  will  build  and  equip  one 
with  tools,  tackle,  and  all  necessary  outfit  complete,  and  work  her  during  the 
low-water  season.  As  betore  stated,  she  will  be  constructed  so  as  to  operate  as 
a  snag-boat  as  well  as  a  dredge  boat,  and  will  be  able  to  do  all  work  of  this 
character  required  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  above  the  rapids,  and,  with  proper 
care  and  usage,  will  last  several  seasons. 

A  single-hull  boat  may  be  devis  d  to  operate  the  scraper  or  serve  as  a  snag- 
boat^  as  occasion  may  require.  Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  such  a  boat 
would  be  less  cumbersome,  more  easily  handled,  and  more  economical  than  one 
with  a  double  hull.  This  boat  should  be  built  with  a  scow-shaped  bow,  light 
draught,  aud  side-wheels,  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Dragon  and  Gopher,  two 
boats  built  iu  former  years  to  operate  in  the  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi 
rivers. 

This  boat  can  also  have  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  speed  or  iron-shod 
etake,  operating  through  a  well-hole  built  in  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  which  is  let 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  river  so  as  to  anchor  her  at  any  place  desired  In 
such  a  situation  a  snag  could  be  grappled  and  dragged  loose  from  its  bed,  which 
the  buoyant  power  of  the  boat  would  not  permit  of  lifting  directly,  and,  by 
means  <f  the  capstan  and  other  gearing  apparatus,  any  amount  of  pulling  or 
wrenching  power  could  be  applied. 

A  single-hull  boat  of  this  description  will  probably  cost  about  825,000. 

The  necessary  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  of  these  boats  will  be  fur- 
nished as  soon  as  practicable,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  exact 
descriptions  or  estimates. 

It  is  well  to  add  in  this  connection  that,  if  the  general  plan  of  either  boat  and 
scraper  be  approved  of,  appropriations  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  the  contracts  can  be  entered  into,  and  the  boats  and  all  necessary  apparatus 
completed  in  time  for  operations  during  the  next  low-water  season. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  be  more  economical  in  the  end,  and 
more  advisable  in  all  respects,  to  have  a  boat  of  this  sort  built — either  double  or 
single  hull — specially  designed  for  the  work  required,  than  to  depend  upon  any 
casual  boat  that  may  be  chartered  for  temporary  use. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  merits  and  economy  of  Long's 
ecraper,  with  brief  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  under  whose 
direction  it  was  used  with  very  successful  results,  in  improving  the  mouth  or 
passes  of  the  Mississippi. 

After  an  expenditure  of  $250,000  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  give  a  permanent 
depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  over  the  bars  at  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  ;\ 
TOutre,  this  scraper  was  devised  and  introduced  and  worked  by  an  ordinary 
steam  tug-boat  chartered  for  that  purpose  at  a  comparatively  small  monthly 
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rate  of  expenditure.  After  several  months'  experiment  and  successful  opera- 
tions, with  occasional  detentions  by  breakage  and  mishaps  incident  to  all  novel 
enterprises,  the  superintendent  of  the  passes,  Charles  A.  Fuller,  United  States 
agent,  reports  as  follows:  "January  24,  1S61. — There  was  manifest  improve- 
ment in  the  channel  during  this  month,  &c,  &c,  &c.  With  regard  to  our  work 
in  the  channel  no  one  can  gainsay  its  success,  Sfc  *  *  *  Ships  drawing 
eighteen  to  nineteeen  Jeet  can  be  brought  in  without  delay  by  a  single  tow-boat, 
&c."  ******** 

Soon  after  this  the  secession  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  other  causes  occa- 
sioned a  suspension  of  the  work. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  results  were  obtained  under  many  more 
unfavorable  circumstances  than  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi ;  working  in  much  deeper  water  and  exposed  to  occasional  .storms  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  heaping  up  the  sand  and  mud  in  the  mouths  of  the  passes. 

The  scraper  was  also  repeatedly  used  with  signal  success  in  diggiug  channels 
up  on  to  and  into  nearly  dry  bars,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  vessels  stranded 
during  gales.     I  will  cite  one  or  two  instances. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1SG0,  the  tow-boat  James  L.  Day  was  blown  by  a 
hurricane  on  a  bar  at  the  head  of  the  passes.  She  was  lyiug  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  navigable  water,  in  one  foot  of  water,  when  the  Panther  (the 
boat  operating  the  scraper)  excavated  a  channel  to  the  point  where  she  was 
stranded  and  relieved  her.  In  reporting  these  operations  the  superintendent 
writes,  August  21 : 

44  The  after- chocks  were  removed  from  the  bowsprit,  seven-inch  guy  ropes 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  the  drag-chains  lengthened,  and  the  machine 
was  thus  made  to  operate  not  only  in  shoal  water,  but  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  boat.  It  has  now  been  worked  about  three  days,  and  has  dug  a  channel 
through  a  hard  bottom,  say  forty  feet  wide  the  whole  distance,  (250  feet,)  from 
eight  and  a  half  feet  water  in  the  river  to  the  hull  of  the  boat  on  shore.  After 
the  first  fifteen  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoal  the  soundings  were  but 
three  feet;  thence  about  twenty-live  feet  the  water  shoaled  rapidly  to  eighteen 
inches.  The  machine  performed  beautifully,  its  operations  being  visible  in  very 
shoal  water,  showing  that  it  not  only  takes  out  a  large  quantity  at  each  drag, 
but  that  it  also  passes  a  much  greater  quantity  through  the  scrapers,  stirring 
and  cutting  it  up  most  effectually."  Again,  October  22f  the  Panther  com- 
menced digging  a  channel  for  the  relief  of  the  pilut-boat  (schooner)  Cornelia, 
which  had  been  blown  on  shore  in  a  gale  at  Pass  a  l'Outre.  After  some  prelim- 
inary difficulties,  the  dredging  began.  The  superintendent  writes  on  the  23d 
and  24ih  :  "The  dredging  was  prosecuted  diligently,  aud  on  the  night  of  the 
latter  date  a  channel  had  been  excavated  nine  Jeet  in  depth,  300  feet  in  lengthy 
and  varying  from  100  feet  in  width  at  the  outside  edge  to  about  forty  feet  at  the 
Cornelia,  which  was  lying  on  its  bilge,  with  but  six  inches  water  on  its  river 
side,  and  dry  on  the  shore  side.  The  bar  through  which  the  excavation  was 
made  was  of  stiff  clay,  very  hard  on  the  surface,  with  many  logs  and  stumps 
imbedded,  and  had  in  it  a  depth  of  water  from  six  inches  at  the  boat  to  eighteen 
inches  at  its  outer  edge,  when  it  suddenly  deepened  to  eight,  ten,  and  twenty 
feet." 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  passes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  seem  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  the  scraper.  In  my  report  of  surveying  operations  for  past  season,  now  in 
course  of  preparation,  I  designate  particular  localities  where  the  scraper  may 
be  most  successfully  applied. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  apparatus  herein  treated  of  as  the  best  and  most  economical  that  has  come 
under  my  observation  that  can  be  used  for  deepening  water  over  shoals  and 
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bar?,  whether  of  mud,  sand,  coarse  or  fine  gravel,  which  obstruct  the  low-water 
navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
Respectfully  submitted : 

HENRY  C.  LONG, 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer. 
Major  G.  K.  Warren, 

Corps  Engineers,  Bv't  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 


E. 

REPORT  OF  BVT.  MAJOR  C.  R.  SUTER  ON  FOX  AND  WISCONSIN  RIVERS. 

Office  of  Survey  of  Upper  Mississippi  and  Tributaries, 

January  2,  1867. 

General  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  the  18th  September,  1866, 
directing  me  to  examine  and  report  on  the  work  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Mississippi 
Canal  Company,  I  left  St.  Paul  on  the  21st  of  September,  arriving  at  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  on  the  22d.  I  was  informed  there  that  all  the  officers  of  the  canal 
company  were  absent  with  the  board  of  directors,  making  an  examination  of  the 
Upper  Fox  river.  On  the  26th  September  I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  company,  Mr.  N.  M.  Edwards,  requesting  me  to  meet  the 
directors  at  Portage  City  as  soon  as  possible.  I  complied  with  this  request, 
leaving  Appleton  on  the  26th,  and  arriving  at  Portage  early  the  next  morning. 
The  board  of  directors  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  and  alter  learning  the 
object  of  my  mission,  tendered  me  the  use  of  all  the  maps,  plans,  and  records  of 
the  company,  and  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  men  and  materials  which  might 
be  necessary.  A  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  board  on  this  subject  is  appended, 
(marked  A.) 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  I  started  down  the  Wisconsin  river,  in  company 
with  ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
directors  of  the  canal  company.  We  arrived  at  Lone  Rock  on  the  2Sth,  and  from 
that  point  I  returned  to  Appleton.  On  the  25th  of  September  I  engaged  Mr. 
J.  L.  Osborn,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  as  my  assistant,  and  on  the  3d  of  October 
I  engaged  Mr.  E.  L.  Billings  as  draughtsman.  From  September  30  till  October  16 
I  occupied  myself  in  collecting  from  the  officers  of  the  canal  company,  and  other 
reliable  sources,  all  the  information  possible  bearing  on  the  subject  of  my  mission. 
Such  maps  as  were  needed  for  my  examination  were  copied  at  once ;  the  other 
maps  and  plans  needed  for  this  report  were  copied  by  Mr.  Billings,  after  I  left 
Appleton,  and  were  brought  on  by  him  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 

During  this  period  I  also  carefully  examined  the  Lower  Fox  river  from  its 
outlet  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  Depere,  the  head  of  the  natural  navigation. 

On  the  16th  October  I  left  Appleton  for  Oshkosh,  where  I  bought  a  boat  and 
hired  a  boat's  crew.  I  started  from  Oshkosh  October  17,  and  ascended  the 
Upper  Fox  river  to  Fort  Winuebago,  and  thence  through  the  canal  to  Portage, 
where  I  arrived  the  23d  of  October. 

I  remained  at  Portage  until  the  30th  of  October,  and  then,  having  procured 
another  boat  and  some  additional  men,  I  started  down  the  Wisconsin  river. 

The  land  office  maps  of  both  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  were  found  very  unre- 
liable, but  the  canal  company  had  a  very  good  map  of  the  Fox,  made  from  their 
own  surveys.     From  this  map  and  the  records  of  their  surveys  a  plan  of  im- 
provement was  projected  for  the  Fox  river  from  Portage  to  Green  Bay,  and  the* 
estimates  of  cost  determined. 

All  that  could  be  done  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  small  size  of  my  party,  was  to  make  a  general  examination  of 
the  stream  and  its  valley,  keeping  a  continuous  line  of  channel  soundings,  which 
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stream  and  force  all  the  water  into  one  channel  during  the  low  stages.  When 
this  is  accomplished  the  river  will  be  perfectly  navigable.  A  general  plan  will 
be  proposed  for  this  improvement,  but  nothing  definite  can  be  advanced  and  no 
estimates  of  costs  made  out.  before  a  thorough  survey  is  made  of  the  river  from 
Portage  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 

In  this  examination  I  have  kept  in  view  the  navigation  of  these  streams,  not  , 
only  by  vessels  drawing  four  feet,  which  my  instructions  demanded,  but  also  by 
vessels  drawing  six  feet,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  act 
of  Congress  under  which  the  survey  was  made.     In  all  cases  estimates  have 
been  made  to  suit  both  conditions. 

lower  fox. — (Map  No.  1.) 

This  stream,  which  forms  the  outlet  for  Lake  Winnebago,  is  37J  miles  in 
length.  It  is  a  fine  stream,  flowing  over  a  rocky  bottom,  between  bold,  bluff 
banks.  Its  total  fall  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  Green  bay  is  170  feet,  and  its 
discharge  per  second  is  23,200  cubic  feet  at  the  season  of  least  water.  The 
river  has  quite  a  direct  course,  and  is  almost  free  from  islands.  The  bottom 
is  generally  solid  rock  or  large  boulders.  Lake  Winnebago,  which  acts  as  a 
great  reservoir,  prevents  any  sudden  or  large  freshets.  The  extreme  fluctua- 
tions of  the  Lower  Fox  are  between  three  and  four  feet.  As  before  stated,  the 
banks  are  bold  bluffs,  generally  forty  or  fifty  fret  high.  The  river  can,  therefore, 
be  raised  to  any  extent  desirable  wilhout  overflowing  any  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  only  property  which  would  suffer  would  be  the  mills  along  the 
banks,  but  any  losses  in  this  respect  would  be  compensated  by  the  increase  of 
water  power.  The  total  fall  in  the  stream  is  divided  up  between  eight  principal 
falls  or  rapids,  whose  respective  heights  are: 

Winnebago  rapids,  (Neenah  and  Menasha) 10  feet. 

Grande  chute,  (Appleton) 38  feet. 

Cedars 10  feet. 

Little  chute 38  fe»«t.* 

Grand  Kankarma 50  feet. 

Rapide  Croche 8  feet. 

Little  Kankarma 8  feet. 

Depere 8  feet. 

Total  fall 170  feet. 


These  rapids  are  overcome  by  locks  and  dams,  with  short  lengths  of  canal 
passing  arouud  the  rapids,  thus  giving  slack-water  navigation  from  Green  bay 
to  Lake  Winnebago. 

These  locks,  dams,  and  canal  lengths  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Menasha,  )       ,                                                                              -  -  .   ftrtA 

Neenah     } each 1  1  4' 200 

Appleton,  upper  level 1  3  4,  600 

Appleton,  lower  level 1  1  1,  267 

Cedars 1  1  1, 200 

Little  chute 1  4  6,  467 

Grand  Kankarma 1  5  7,400 

llapide  Croche 1  1  1, 800 

Little  Kankarma 1  1  1,  166 

D  .-pere 1  1  750 

9  18  28,850 
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The  fine  water-power  afforded  by  this  stream  haR  been  utilized  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  have  sprung  up  around  the 
points  where  it  is  most  available.  They  contain  saw  and  flouring  mills  mostly. 
The  largest  of  these  towns  are  Neenah  and  Menasha,  on  Winnebago  rapids; 
Applcton  on  the  Grand  chute  and  Depere,  which  latter,  in  addition  to  its  manu- 
facturing interests  is  a  point  of  importance  as  the  head  of  natural  navigation  of 
the  Lower  Fox  river.  It  is  situated  five  miles  above  the  town  of  Green  Bay, 
which  is  itself  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Fox  river. 

From  its  mouth  to  Depere,  the  Fox  averages  one  thousand  feet  in  width,  with 
a  channel  ten  feet  deep.  Above  Depere  its  width,  which  is  quite  uniform,  will 
average  about  six  hundred  feet.  It  receives  no  tributaries  of  importance  after 
leaving  Lake  Winnebago. 

NEENAH  AND  MENASHA. 

The  Fox  leaves  Lake  Winnebago  by  two  outlets,  which,  about  two  miles  be- 
low, join  to  form  a  small  lake,  called  Little  Lake  Buttes  des  Morts. 

On  the  northern  channel  hafl  been  located  the  town  of  Menasha,  on  the  south- 
ern channel  the  town  of  Neenah.  Both  these  channels  have  been  dammed,  and 
canals  constructed  for  passing  around  the  rapids. 

Each  canal  ends  with  a  lock  of  ten  feet  lift.  The  Menasha  channel  is  the 
only  one  used  by  vessels  at  present. 

Plate  1  shows  both  channels  ;  plates  2,  3,  and  4  show  details  of  the  Menasha 
channel  and  proposed  improvements.  The  entrance  into  Fox  river  from  Lake 
YVinuebago,  by  either  channel,  is  very  difficult.  I  examined  both,  and  became 
convinced  that  the  one  now  in  use  can  be  easiest  improved.  Plan  No.  2  shows 
the  entrance  to  this  channel,  and  the  two  bars  which  obstruct  it.  The  dotted 
blue  line  indicates  the  curve  of  four  feet,  and  the  dotted  ochre  line  the  curve  of 
six  feet.  The  continuous  dotted  red  line  indicates  the  proper  sailing  line,  and 
the  dotted  red  lines  on  each  side  of  it  indicate  the  lateral  limits  of  the  artificial 
channel  which  will  have  to  be  constructed. 

The  outer  bar  is  composed  of  sand,  and  can  be  dredged  ;  but  the  inner  one, 
being  composed  of  hard-pan  (stiff  hard  clay  mixed  with  gravel)  covered  with 
boulders,  will  require  to  be  coffer-dammed  and  dug  out  by  hand. 

In  the  canal  there  is  also  trouble  caused  by  the  mills,  which  draw  off  far 
more  than  the  surplus  water  they  are  entitled  to.  They  draw  down  the  canal 
from  one  foot  to  six  inches,  making  it  only  three  feet  deep  at  the  lower  end  ;  at 
the  upper  end  it  is  six  feet  deep. 

When  I  made  my  examination  the  dam  at  Neenah  was  in  very  bad  condition, 
leaking  badly;  this  had  lowered  the  water  considerably  on  the  Menasha  side, 
where  it  was  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  top  of  the  dam.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Neenah  dam  were  tight,  boats  drawing  four  feet  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  canal.  But  the  trouble  connected  with  the 
mills  must  be  adjusted  before  any  further  improvements  can  be  made.  The 
canal  varies  in  width,  from  80  feet  to  125  feet  on  top. 

The  lock  is  160  feet  long,  35  feet  wide  in  the  chamber;  depth  on  lower  mitre- 
sill,  six  feet  two  inches ;  lift,  ten  feet.  The  lock  is  composite,  that  is,  dry  ma- 
sonry, faced  with  timber.  The  upper  section  of  planking  and  timbers  needs 
renewing,  and  the  gates  need  repairing. 

The  Menasha  dam  is  460  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  high.     It  is  in  good  order. 

Estimate  for  four-feet  draught. 

1.  606  cubic  yards  dredging  at  outer  bar,  at*33  cents $200  00 

2.  3,000  cubic  yards  digging  at  inner  bar,  (foot  of  Green  Bay  harbor,) 

at  50  cents 1,  500  00 

3.  Coffer-dams  near  entrance  of  stream,  1,400  feet  long,  at  $1  50 

'  per  foot 2, 100  00 
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4.  Deepening  canal,  half  mile  above  lock,  14,940  cubic  yards,  at  50 

cents $7,  470  00 

5.  Repairs  to  locks,  new  gates,  and  renewed  planking*  and  timber 

of  upper  section 2,  000  00 


Total  for  four-feet  draught 13,  270  00 


In  case  it  should  be  deemed  desiraVe  to  fit  this  route  for  vessels  drawing 
six  feet,  it  would  be  best  to  make  the  lock  220  feet  long,  that  is,  the  present 
locks  should  be  lengthened  sixty  feet  ;  the  present  width  of  thirty-five  feet 
seems  sufficient. 

In  case  six-feet  draught  is  desired,  we  must  add  to  the  foregoing  estimates 
as  follows : 

1.  Add $430  00 

2.  Add 2,500  00 

4.  Add 15,  000  00 

5.  Add  cost  of  lengthening  locks  68  feet 10,  000  00 

Deepening  channel  between  bars,  26,000  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents.  13,  000  00 

Add  total  for  four-feet  draught 13,  270  00 


Total  for  six-feet  draught 54,  200  00 


appleton. — (Plates  5,  6,  and  7.) 

The  upper  dam  at  this  place  is  four  and  one-third  miles  below  the  lock 
at  Menasha,  and  gives  slack  water  back  to  that  point.  It  is  800  feet  long  and 
about  7  feet  high.  It  is  quite  tight,  but  has  settled  in  the  centre  from  1  inch 
to  10  inches,  for  about  430  feet.  A  bulkhead,  about  1,000  feet  long  by  12  feet 
wide  on  top,  extends  from  the  right-hand  extremity  of  this  dam  parallel  to  the 
shore,  and  forms  the  left  bank  of  the  canal.  It  is  built  like  the  locks  of  dry 
masonry,  faced  with  timber.  The  latter  is  a  good  deal  decayed  and  ought  to  be 
replaced  by  good  stone  masonry. 

From  the  end  of  the  bulkhead,  the  canal  is  carried  across  a  point  of  land,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  for  a  distance  of  3,600  feet.  In  this  portion  there  are 
three  locks,  having  a  total  lift  of  twenty-nine  feet  six  inches.  They  are  all  160 
feet  long  by  35  feet  wide  in  the  chamber. 

First,  or  upper  lock. — Lift,  seven  feet  nine  inches  ;  depth  of  water  on  lower 
mitre-sill,  eight  feet  six  inches  ;  height  of  lock,  twenty-three  feet ;  bottom,  rock. 
Requires  new  wood-work  for  upper  section  and  a  pair  of  gates.  Lower  right- 
hand  wing- wall  needs  relaying. 

Second  lock. — Lift,  eleven  feet  nine  inches;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  four  feet 
six  inches  ;  height  of  lock,  twenty  feet  two  inches;  bottom,  wood.  Needs  ne.v 
wood-work  for  upper  section  ;  also  a  new  pair  of  gates. 

Third  lock. — Lift,  ten  feet ;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  eight  feet  eight  inches  ; 
height  of  lock,  twenty-two  feet  one  inch ;  bottom,  rock.  Needs  new  wood-work 
for  upper  section,  and  one  pair  of  gates. 

This  last  lock  opens  into  the  river.  A  dam  1,600  feet  below  gives  slack- 
water  in  this  part  of  the  stream.  The  lower  darn  is  440  feet  loug,  and  quite 
tight  and  level.  The  dike  on  the  Appleton  side  of  the  river  should  be  raised. 
This  dam  could  not  be  raised  without  overflowing  much  valuable  property.  A 
piece  of  canal,  1,267  feet  long,  leadd  around  it.  At  the  end  of  this  canal  is  the 
Fourth  lock. — Lift,  eight  feet  six  inches  ;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  six  feet 
eight  inches  ;  height  of  lock,  niueteen  feet  three  inches;  rock  bottom.  Wood- 
work is  good.     One  gate  needs  replacing. 
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The  upper  or  Menasha  level  has  over  six  feet  of  water  to  within  about  300 
yards  of  the  foot  of  Menasha  lock.  For  about  100  yards  of  this  distance  there 
is  only  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
levels  are  calculated  for  four-feet  draught,  but  have  all  got  somewhat  filled  up 
with  saw-dust,  &c,  and  will  have  to  be  dredged  out.  In  order  to  obtain  six- 
feet  draught,  there  will  be  dredging  required  in  all  the  levels,  especially  at  the 
foot  of  the  Menasha  lock,  and  of  the  third  Appleton  lock.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  lower  mitre-sills  is  enough  in  all  cases  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  a  boat  drawing  six  feet,  except  at  the  second  lock.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  the  necessary  depth  can  be  obtained  by  putting  flush- 
boards  on  the  upper  gates  of  the  third  lock,  without  being  obliged  to  raise  the 
lock-walls  or  the  canal  banks.  For  six-feet  draught,  the  locks  should  each  be 
lengthened  sixty  feet. 

Estimate  for  four-feet  draught. 

Levelling  upper  dam 81,  600  00 

Masonry  facing  for  bulkhead 9,  000  00 

Repairs  to  upper  lock  and  wing-wall 2,  400  00 

Repairs  to  second  lock 2,  000  00 

Repairs  to  third  lock 2,  000  00 

Repairs  to  fourth  lock 200  00 

Dredging  below  third  lock,  and  also  in  second  and  third  levels  . .  570  00 

Dredging  below  Menasha  lock 1,  100  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught IS,  870  00 

For  six-feet  draughty  (to  be  added  to  the  preceding. J 

Dredging  for  six-feet  draught  in  three  lower  levels $4,  000  00 

Dredging  for  six-feet  draught  below  Menasha  lock 5,  000  00 

Raising  second  lock  and  canal  banks   ;  7,  000  00 

Lengthening  four  locks  GO  feet,  at  $10,000  each 40,000  00 

Total  for  four  feet  draught 18,  870  00 

Total  for  six  feet  draught 74,  870  00 


cedars. — (Plate  S.) 

Three  miles  below  Appleton  lower  dam  another  dam  is  thrown  across  the 
stream  and  creates  slack- water  over  the  Cedar  rapids  and  up  to  the  lower  Ap- 
pleton lock.  This  dam  is  740  feet  long  and  7  feet  high  j  it  has  settled,  for  about 
half  its  length,  from  1  inch  to  18  inches. 

A  short  section  of  canal,  1,200  feet  long,  leads  around  the  dam.  A  lock  is 
situated  near  its  upper  end.     The  canal  banks  are  faced  with  dry  stone. 

Lock. — Lift,  10  feet;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  3  feet  11  inches;  height  of 
lock,  19  feet ;  bottom,  rock ;  head-walls  of  dry  masonry ;  needs  new  wood-work 
for  the  upper  section,  and  repairs  of  two  gates,  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  new 
ones.  This  lock  and  all  those  below  it,  except  the  Depere  lock,  is  160  feet  long 
by  35  feet  wide,  in  the  clear. 

Appleton  level. — Depth  good  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  paper-mill  at 
Appleton  lower  lock.  It  will  average  about  5  feet.  For  a  short  distance,  say 
500  feet  below  the  mill,  it  is  barely  4  feet.  It  is  thought  that  levelling  the  dam 
will  remove  all  obstructions  to  a  draught  of  4  feet.  For  six-feet  draught  the 
5~-*  Rhould  be  raised  one  foot,  as  also  the  lock  and  canal  embankment.  Con- 
*  -  will  also  be  needed  below  the  paper-mill  at  Appleton.     The 
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Estimate  for  four -feet  draught. 

Levelling  dam  and  clearing  the  channel $2,  300  00 

Repairs  to  wood-work  and  gates  of  locks 1,  630  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 3,  930  00 

For  six-feet  draught,  (to  be  added  to  the  above  ) 

Raising  dam  one  foot $2,  000  00 

Dredging  below  Appleton  paper-mill,  6,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cent**  1,  800  00 

Raising  locks  and  gates  and  canal  banks  one  foot 3,  730  00 

Protecting  banks,  &c,  &c 1,  940  00 

Lengthening  lock  GO  feet... 10,000  00 

Total  estimate  for  four  feet  draught 3,  930  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 23,  400  00 


little  chute. — (Plates  9,  10  and  11.) 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  dam,  at  the  Cedars,  is  located  the  dam  at 
Little  chute  This  dam  gives  slack-water  back  to  the  Cedars  lock.  The  dam 
is  690  feet  long  and  7  feet  high.  It  has  settled  on  the  west  end,  for  one-quarter 
of  its  length,  from  1  inch  to  12  inches.  From  the  dam  a  canal  6.467  feet  long 
leads  to  the  river  below.  The  fall  of  38  feet  is  overcome  by  four  locks,  the  two 
last  ones  being  combined.  The  canal  itself  is  never  less  than  100  feet  wide  on 
top,  and  there  are  several  basins  in  which  boats  can  pass  each  other. 

Upptr,  ar  No  1  lock. — Lift,  4J  feet ;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  6  feet  1  inch ; 
height  of  lock,  14  feet  6  inches;  bottom,  rock;  new  wood-work  of  upper  sec- 
tion needed,  and  repairs  on  gates. 

Lock  No.  2. — Lift,  10  feet;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  4  feet  10  inches; 
height  of  lock,  18  feet  4  inches ;  bottom,  rock.  About  half  the  wood- work  of 
upper  section  needs  repairs,  and  lower  pair  of  gates  should  be  replaced. 

Lock   No.  3,  (upper  of  combined  Ivcks.) — Lift,  10  feet  9  inches  ;  depth  on 

lower  mitre-sill,  6  feet  5  iuches  ;  height  of  lock,  9  feet  3  inches  ;   bottom,  wood. 

Lock  No.  4,  (lower  of  combined  locks.) — Lift,   12  feet  9  iuches ;  depth  on 

lower  mitre  sill,  6  feet  9  inches  ;  height  of  lock,  21  feet ;  bottom,  wood.     Upper 

section  of  wood- work  needs  repairing  in  both  locks. 

The  upper  level  has  6  feet  or  more  of  water,  except  in  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
at  the  Cedars  ;  at  that  point  only  3£  feet.  The  second  level  is  about  5  feet 
deep.  The  third  level  has  4  feet  depth  and  upwards.  It  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  level  the  dam  at  Little  chute,  in  order  to  bring  the  depth  in  the  upper 
level  to  4  feet.  For  six-feet  draught  the  dam  must  be  raised  2  feet,  as  also  the 
upper  lock  walls  and  canal  embankment.  The  three  levels  will  need  conside- 
rable dredging,  and  the  four  locks  should  be  lengthened  60  feet  each. 

Estimates  four  four  feet  draught 

Levelling  dam  and  clearing  channel  below  Cedars,  lock,  &c $2,  400  00 

Lock  No.  1,  repairs  to  wood- work  and  gates 16,  300  00 

Lock  No.  2,  repairs  to  wood- work  and  one  pair  new  gates 1,  900  00 

Combined  locks,  repairs  to  wood- work  and  gates 1,  600  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 7,530  00 
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For  six  feet  draught,  (to  be  added  to  the  above.) 

Raising  dam  two  feet $6,  000  OC 

Raiding  upper  lock  and  gates  and  canal   banks  throughout 12,  670  00 

Dredging  in  second  and  third  levels  33,300  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents  10,  000  00 

Dredging  below  Cedars  lock 1 .  000  00 

Lengthening  four  locks  60  feet  each,  at  $10,000 40,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 7,  530  00 


Total  for  six  feet  draught 77,  200  00 


grand  kankarma. — (Plates  12,  13,  and  14.) 

The  dam  at  this  point  is  2\  miles  below  the  one  at  Little  chute,  and  gives 
slack  water  back  to  the  foot  of  the  combined  locks.  The  dam  is  />83  feet  long 
and  6  feet  high.     It  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  should  be  rebuilt. 

A  canal  7,400  feet  long  leads  around  the  rapids,  overcoming  by  means  of 
five  locks  a  fall  of  fifty  feet. 

The  canal  has  an  average  width  on  top  of  130  feet,  and  there  are  two  basins 
to  allow  of  boats  passing  each  other. 

First  or  uj)per  lock. — Lift,  9  feet ;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  9  feet  4  inches ; 
height,  24  feet ;  bottom,  rock.     Needs  new  wood-work  to  upper  section. 

Second  lock. — Lift,  10  feet;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  6  feet  2  inches  ;  height, 
20  feet  7  inches ;  bottom,  rock.  Needs  new  wood-work  to  upper  section,  and 
one  pair  of  new  gates. 

Third  lock. — Lift,  1 1  feet ;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  5  feet  1  inch ;  height  of 
lock,  20  feet ;  bottom,  rock.  Needs  new  wood-work  to  upper  section,  and  one 
pair  of  new  gates. 

Fourth  lock. — Lift,  10  feet;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  6  feet;  height,  21  feet 
4  inches ;  bottom,  rock.  Needs  new  wood- work  to  upper  section,  and  four  new 
gates. 

Fifth  lock. — Lift,  10  feet;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  6  feet;  height,  21  feet; 
bottom  rock  needs  new  wood-work  for  half  the  upper  section.  The  upper  level 
back  to  Little  chute  is  over  5  feet  deep.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
levels  have  a  pretty  uniform  depth  of  about  5  feet.  To  obtain  water  enough  for 
four  feet  draught  in  this  portion  of  the  improvement,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  dam  and  repair  the  locks.  For  six-feet  draught  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  dam  one  foot,  as  also  the  walls  of  the  upper  lock  and  the  canal  em- 
bankment above  it.  The  four  lower  levels  will  have  to  be  dredged  out  about  2 
feet  deeper,  and  the  five  locks  lengthened  60  feet  each.  The  upper  level  will 
also  require  some  dredging. 

Estimate  for  four-feet  draught. 

Rebuilding  dam $14,000  00 

First  lock,  new  upper  section 1,  600  00 

Second  lock,  new  upper  section  and  one  pair  new  gates 2,  000  00 

Third  lock,  new  upper  section  and  one  pair  new  gates 2,  000  00 

Fourth  lock,  new  upper  section  and  two  pair  new  gates 2,  400  00 

Fifth  lock,  new  half  upper  section  * 800  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 22,  800  00 
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For  six-feet  draughty  (to  be  added  to  the  above.) 

Raising  dam  one  foot S3,  000  00 

Raising  upper  lock  and  gates  and  canal  banks  throughout 15,  000  00 

Dredging  in  upper  level 3,  000  00 

Dredging  2  feet  deepin  four  lower  levels,  59,566  cubic  yards,  at 

30  cents " 17,  870  00 

Lengthening  five  locks  60  feet,  at  $10,000  each 50,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 22,  800  00 


it 


Total  for  six-feet  draught Ill,  670  00 


rapide  croche. — (Plate  15.) 

The  dam  at  this  place  is  four  and  one-half  miles  below  the  dam  at  Grand 
Kankarma.     It  is  440  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  in  good  condition. 

A  canal,  1,800  feet  long,  runs  from  the  dam  across  a  point  of  land.  At  the 
lower  end  is  a  fine  stone  lock,  which  opens  into  the  river.  This  is  the  only  stone 
lock  on  the  line  of  the  improvement.  All  the  others  are  composite.  It  was 
recently  built  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  to  replace  a  very  defective  wooden  lock. 

Lock. — Lift,  8  feet;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  6  feet  6  inches;  height,  19  feet. 
Bottom  rock  needs  no  repairs. 

The  upper  or  Kankarma  level  has  five  feet  of  water  to  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  end  of  the  Grand  Kankarma  canal.  In  this  portion  loose  stones  lying  on 
the  bottom  cause  the  depth  to  vary  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet.  These 
stones  will  have  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  channel  to  render  four- feet  draught 
certain. 

To  get  six-feet  draught  the  dam  should  be  raised  one  foot.  The  lock  walls 
and  canal  banks  should  also  be  raised  correspondingly,  and  the  lock  should  be 
lengthened  sixty  feet.     The  upper  level  will  also  need  additional  clearing  out. 

Estimate  for  four-feet  draught. 
Clearing  out  loose  stones  in  upper  level $4,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 4,  000  00 

For  six  feet  draught  t  (to  be  added  to  the  above.) 

Raising  dam  one  foot $3,  000  00 

Raising  lock,  canal  banks,  and  revetting 4,  200  00 

Clearing  out  upper  level 6,  800  00 

Lengthening  lock  sixty  feet 23,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 4,  000  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 41,  000  00 


LITTLE    KANKARMA. — (Plate  16.) 

The  dam  at  this  point  is  six  miles  below  the  dam  at  the  Rapide  Croche.     It 
is  550  feet  long  and  6  feet  high.     It  is  quite  level,  but  leaks  considerably. 

The  canal  leading  around  this  dam  is  1,166  feet  long.     At  the  lower  end  is 
the  lock. 

Lock. — Lift,  8  feet;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  5  feet   8  inches;  height  of 
lock,  19  feet;  rock  bottom;  head  walls  of  masonry.     It  is  in  good  condition 
and  needs  no  repairs. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  58 6. 
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The  level  of  the  Rapide  Croche  has  abcut  four  feet  of  water.  The  channel 
is  quite  crooked.  To  make  this  reach  available  for  vessels  drawing  four  feet 
the  dam  must  be  repaired  and  raised  one  foot.  For  six  feet  of  water  it  must 
be  raised  two  feet  more  and  considerably  strengthened.  The  lock  and  canal 
banks  must  also  be  raised,  and  the  lock  lengthened  sixty  feet. 

Estimate  for  four-fect  draught. 
Raising  dam  one  foot  and  repairing  it $3,  000  00 

Total  for  four-fect  draught 3,  000  00 

For  six-feet  draugJtt,  {to  be  added  to  the  above.) 

Raising  dam  two  feet  and  strengthening  it $9,  000  00 

Raising  lock,  canal  banks,  and  revetting  two  feet 5,  730  00 

Lengthening  lock  sixty  feet 10,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 3.  000  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 27,  730  00 


dkpere. — (Plate  17.) 

The  Depere  dam  is  six  miles  below  the  dam  at  Little  Kaukarma,  and  is  located 
at  the  head  of  natural  navigation  of  the  Fox  river.  It  is  five  miles  above  the 
town  of  Green  Bay,  and  seven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  canal  leading  around  the  dam  is  750  feet  long,  and  is  widened  out  into  a 
basin.     The  dam  is  1,400  feet  long  and  6  feet  high,  in  good  order. 

Lock. — 140  feet  long,  35  feet  wide;  lift,  8  feet;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill, 
4  feet  3  inches;  height  of  lock,  17  feet;  bottom,  wood. 

The  upper  level  has  six  feet  or  more  depth  of  water  to  within  half  a  mile  of 
Little  Kankarma  lock,  where  it  diminishes  to  from  four  to  five  feet. 

The  lock  shown  on  the  plan  has  been  abandoned  and  another  built  on  the 
line  dotted  on  the  plan  in  red.  *  The  location  and  design  of  this  lock  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  lock-pit  ought  to  have  been  sunk  two  feet  deeper,  as  the 
depth  of  the  water  on  the  lower  mitre-sill  depends  at  present  entirely  on  the 
state  of  the  wind.  Four  feet  three  inches  is  the  greatest  depth  that  it  attains, 
but  when  the  wind  blows  the  water  out  of  the  river  there  is  sometimes  not  more 
than  two  feet.  A  large  piece  of  shoal-water  intervenes  between  the  lock  and 
the  channel  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is  solid  rock,  and  would  have  to  be 
blasted.  The  lock  itself  is  only  140  feet  long,  whereas  all  the  others  are  160 
feet  in  length.  A  plan  has  been  proposed  to  run  the  canal  out  into  the  river, 
along  the  full  red  line  shown  on  the  plan,  or  even  still  further  to  the  right. 
The  cutting  on  this  line  would  be  through  a  bed  of  rock,  but  the  stone  could 
be  used  in  building  the  lock,  &c,  and  the  surplus  sold  to  advantage.  The 
water-power  thus  gained  would  also  be  of  considerable  value.  The  bed  of  rock 
ends  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and  is  succeeded  by  soft  mud,  through  which  a 
channel  could  be  easily  dredged.  Thus  would  be  avoided  the  labor  and  expense 
of  blasting  under  water,  which  would  be  necessary  in  case  the  old  line  were 
used.  Altogether  I  do  not  think  the  estimate  would  much  exceed  that  given 
here  for  improving  the  present  site,  and  the  results  would  probably  be  more  satis- 
factory. If  this  route  is  to  be  enlarged  for  vessels  drawing  six  feet,  I  should 
certainly  recommend  this  change  to  be  made. 
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Estimate  for  four-feet  draught. 

Rebuilding  lock  and  lengthening  20  feet $35,  000  00 

Deepening  channel  below  lock  one  foot  deep,  200  feet  long,  100  feet 

wide,  blasting,  &c 10,  000  00 

Tctal  for  four-feet  draught 45,  000  00 

For  six  feet  draught,  (to  be  added  to  the  above.) 

Deepening  channel  below  lock  one  foot  more $15,  000  00 

Raising  dam  one  foot 6,  000  00 

Raising  lock,  canal  banks,  &c 3,  300  00 

Clearing  out  upper  level,  near  Little  Kankarma 4,  000  00 

Lengthening  lock  60  feet 10,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 45,  000  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 83,  300  00 


Below  Depere  the  river  has  a  good  channel  ten  feet  deep  and  over,  with  no 
perceptible  current.  The  only  further  obstruction  to  navigation  is  a  trouble- 
some bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  in  process  of  removal,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  J.  B.  Wheeler,  United  States  engineers.  The  depth  on  it 
now  is  six  to  eight  feet. 

LAKE    WINNEBAGO. 

This  body  of  water  is  thirty-five  miles  long  and  from  nine  to  fourteen  miles 
wide.     Its  depth  varies  from  twelve  feet  to  twenty-five  feet. 

There  arc  many  flourishing  towns  situated  on  its  banks,  among  others  Fond 
du  Lac,  the  second  city  in  size  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  navigated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  both  steam  and  sailing 
vessels.  Its  outlet  is  the  Lower  Fox  river,  which  leaves  it  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. The  Upper  Fox  river  enters  the  lake  at  about  the  middle  of  the  west- 
ern shore.  At  its  mouth  is  situated  the  flourishing  town  of  Odhkosh,  where  arc 
located  a  great  number  of  saw-mills. 

As  before  stated,  the  surface  of  the  lake  only  fluctuates  to  the  amount  of  three 
or  four  feet,  thereby  preventing  any  sudden  or  violent  freshets  on  the  Lower  Fox . 

By  the  steamboat  channel  it  is  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Upper  Fox  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake  at  Menasha.  There  is  over  twenty  feet 
depth  of  water  the  whole  distance. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  ESTIMATES. 

Lower  Fox  river. 


Place. 


For  four-feet 
draught. 


Menasha 

Appleton 

Cedars 

Little  chute 

Grand  Kankarma 

Rapide  Croche 

Little  Kankarma. 
Depere  

Total. 


$13,270  00 

18,870  00 

3,930  00 

7,530  00 

22,800  00 

4, 000  00 

3, 000  00 

45, 000  00 


118,400  00 


For    six-feet 
draught. 


$54,200  00 
74, 870  00 
23, 400  00 
77, 200  00 

111,670  00 
41,000  00 
27,730  00 
83,300  00 


493, 370  00 
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itper  fox  river. — (Maps  2  and  3.) 

This  stream  takes  its  rise  in  Green  Lake  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Portage  City.  Its  first  course  is  southwest  till  it  reaches,  at  Portage 
City,  the  water-shed  which  separates  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Wisconsin. 
It  then  turns  almost  due  north  and  maintains  that  direction,  as  far  as  Lake 
Buffalo  It  then  assumes  an  easterly  course,  which  it  maintains  until  the  lakes 
are  passed.  It  then  gradually  takes  up  a  northeasterly  direction,  which  is  main- 
tained to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  mouth.  It  is  a  sluggish,  tortuous  stream, 
flowing  through  a  low  but  rich  alluvial  country.  Its  banks  arc  bordered  through- 
out nearly  its  entire  length  by  large  marshy  tracts  overgrown  with  wild  rice. 
The  banks  are  generally  very  low,  so  that  a  small  rise  in  the  river  will  overflow 
a  large  extent  of  meadow  and  other  land.  The  bottom  is  generally  a  soft  black 
mud,  but  sometimes  sand  is  found.  In  such  places  bars  are  met  with.  Its 
course  is  exceedingly  tortuous  and  the  sharpness  of  the  bends  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  navigation.  A  great  many  of  these  bends  have  been  cut  off  already,  and 
it  is  found  that  it  can  be  done  at  small  cost  by  simple  dredging.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  estimated  there  are  18,000  feet  of  cut-offs  between  Portage  City  and  Lake 
Apuckaway,  and  these  cut-offs  save  about  three-fifths  of  the  distance. 

By  devoting  a  small  sum  annually  to  this  object  the  navigation  of  the  river 
would  not  only  be  rendered  much  safer  and  easier,  but  the  route  would  be  ma- 
terially shortened. 

Its  present  length  from  Oshkosh  to  Fort  Winnebago  is  one  hundred  and  four 
miles,  while  the  air-line  distance  between  the  same  points  is  only  fifty-four  miles. 

The  total  fall  in  this  same  distance  is  only  33.10  feet,  but  this  is  quite  un- 
evenly distributed.  In  most  places  there  is  a  fall  of  a  foot  in  two  and  a  half 
miles,  but  there  are  many  long  reaches  where  the  fall  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
Several  lakes  occur  on  the  course  of  the  river ;  they  are  generally  shallow  and 
full  of  wild  rice.  The  Fox  receives  a  good  many  tributaries,  the  largest  being 
the  Wolf  river,  which  flows  into  it  about  ten  miles  from  Oshkosh.  The  towns 
along  the  Fox  have  many  saw  and  flouring  mills  in  operation.  The  country 
between  Berlin  and  Portage  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  river  for  trans- 
portation, and  the  towns  below  Berlin  generally  ship  their  produce  to  Oshkosh 
and  Fond  du  Lac.  In  consequence  of  this  a  large  number  of  steamboats,  tugs,  and 
barges  find  employment  on  tne  Fox  river,  and  pay  well.  In  its  upper  portion, 
above  the  lakes,  the  river  becomes  quite  shallow,  but  below  the  lakes  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water.  The  stream  generally  flows  in  one  narrow  channel. 
The  only  improvement  at  first  thought  necessary  on  the  upper  Fox  was  to  dredge 
down  the  bars  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  three  and 
a  half  feet.  An  immense  amount  of  dredging  has  been  done,  the  bed  of  the 
stream  in  many  places  being  lowered  several  feet,  but  no  permanent  good  was 
accomplished,  as  the  holes  thus  dredged  soon  filled  up  again.  Their  wing-dams 
were  built  above  and  below  Princeton  to  deepen  the  channel  there ;  they  are 
said  to  have  accomplished  their  object  very  well  for  a  time,  but  having  been 
built  too  solidly,  they  have  been  gradually  torn  up  and  carried  off  by  the  ice. 
Later  a  lock  and  dam  were  built  at  Governor's  Bend,  to  improve  the  stream  near 
Fort  Winnebago,  and  a  lock  and  dam  are  now  in  process  of  construction  at  Mon- 
tello.  Experience  has  shown  that  establishing  slack  water  throughout  is  the 
only  way  to  make  any  permanent  improvement  on  this  river.  This  subject  will 
be  discussed  at  length  further  on. 

The  mouth  of  the  Fox  river  at  Oshkosh  is  very  deep ;  the  channel  has  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet  of  water,  which  continues  along  the  whole  river  front  of 
the  town  ;  thence  to  Lake  Buttes  des  Morts,  and  through  that  lake  there  is  over 
twelve  feet  of  water  ;  the  river  is  broad  and  deep,  with  no  perceptible  current. 
About  ten  miles  from  Oshkosh  the  Fox  is  joined  by  the  Wolf  river,  a  stream  of 
nearly  its  own  size.     This  river  is  navigable  for  about  fifty  miles  ;  it  penetrates 
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into  the  lumber  regions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  logs  and  sawed  lumber  is  floated  down  the  river  to  Oshkosh. 

After  passing  the  mouth  of  Wolf  river,  six  feet  is  the  least  depth  until  we 
reach  Omro  bar,  half  a  mile  below  the  town  of  that  name ;  thence  to  the  town, 
four  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  This  portion  of  the  river  is  quite  crooked,  but 
this  is  of  no  great  importance  to  small  vessels,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
water.  Two  miles  below  Omro,  a  cut  about  a  mile  long,  carrying  the  waters  of 
the  Fox  straight  to  Lake  Buttes  des  Morts,  would  save  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
distance. 

From  Omro  to  Delhi  there  is  nhont  five  feet  of  water,  never  less,  except  in 
small  spots.  Above  Delhi  there  i ;  the  same  depth  to  Eureka  bar.  From  here 
to  the  town  of  Eureka,  one  and  a  half  miles,  there  is  only  from  four  to  four  and 
a  half  feet,  with  occasional  deep  spots.  In  front  of  the  town  there  is  six  feet  of 
water. 

At  Eureka  there  is  a  permanent  bridge,  the  only  one  between  Berlin  and 
Oshkosh.  There  are  several  floating  bridges,  however,  where  country  roads 
cross  the  river.  * 

From  Eureka  to  Sacramento  there  is  an  average  depth  of  six  feet.  The 
river  is  quite  narrow. 

Above  Sacramento  there  is  an  average  depth  of  five  feet  half-way  to  Berlin. 
Then  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  as  far  as  a  floating  bridge  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  below  Berlin.  Above  this  bridge,  and  also  in  front  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
lin, there  is  about  five  feet  of  water.  Between  Sacramento  and  Berlin  there  is 
not  much  marsh  along  the  river.  The  banks  are  generally  high.  Above  Ber- 
lin the  average  depth  is  from  five  feet  to  six  feet  for  eight  miles.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  short  bar,  the  water  is  only  three  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  average 
depth  above  here  is  from  five  feet  to  six  feet,  until  the  mouth  of  the  Puckeyan 
river  is  reached.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  a  short  bar  with  three 
and  a  half  feet  of  water.  At  the  lower  end  of  Willow  bend  is  another  short 
bar  with  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  At  the  moutli  of  White  river  is  a  bad 
bar  three  hundred  yards  long  and  having  only  three  feet  of  water  on  it.  In  the 
west  side  of  the  first  bend  above  White  river  is  a  flat  bar  caused  by  a  sudden 
widening  in  the  stream.  It  is  two  hundred  yards  long  and  has  three  and  a  half 
feet  of  water  on  it.  There  is  a  bar  below  the  lower  wing-dam  with  three  feet  of 
water.  Above  this  wing-dam  there  is  from  three  and  a  half  feet  to  four  and  a 
half  feet  of  water ;  usually  four  feet  and  often  more.  The  banks  of  the  stream 
from  Berlin  to  the  lower  wing- dam  are  generally  low  and  marshy,  but  above 
this  point  they  are  quite  high,  and  continue  so  to  the  mouth  of  Mechan  river. 
There  is  a  second  wing-dam  at  State  Centre.  At  St.  Mary  are  the  ruins  of  a 
bridge.  From  St.  Mary  to  Princeton  the  river  is  quite  shoal.  The  average 
depth  is  four  feet,  but  on  the  bars  there  is  less  than  three  feet.  There  are  two 
more  wing-dams  at  Princeton.  There  is  also  at  this  point  a  good  permanent 
bridge  across  the  Fox. 

Between  Princeton  and  the  mouth  of  Mechan  river  there  are  three  wiug-dams. 
In  this  portion  of  the  river  the  water  is  quite  shoal,  not  more  than  three  feet 
deep.  From  Omro  to  the  mouth  of  Mechan  river  the  fall  is  about  one  foot  in 
two  and  a  half  miles,  and  there  is  quite  a  strong  current. 

Above  the  Mechan  there  is  slack  water  to  Lake  Apuckaway.  The  river  is 
very  wide,  with  6  feet  or  8  feet  depth  of  water,  or  more.  Within  the  Big  bend, 
above  Princeton,  the  ground  is  quite  high,  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  If  a  canal  could  be  cut  through  here  about  ten  miles  would  be  saved,  as 
the  neck  is  only  a  mile  wide. 

Lake  Apuckaway  is  a  sheet  of  water  8  J  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  very  shallow  and  full  of  reeds  and  wild  rice. 
A  track  running  northeast  from  Marquette  has  been  cut  through  for  steamers. 
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It  is  from  3  feet  to  3  J  feet  deep.     A  channel  having  4  feet  of  water  leads  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  a  very  soft  black  mud,  through  which  a  channel  of 
any  depth  can  be  easily  dredged.  For  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Mar- 
quette the  lake  is  filled  with  rushes.  A  channel  exists,  however,  which  has 
about  4  J  feet  of  water.  After  getting  out  of  the  rushes  there  is  from  5  feet  to  6 
feet  of  water  to  the  end  of  the  lake. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  there  is  a  bar  about  half  a  mile  long,  where  there  is 
only  from  3  feet  to  3 J  feet  of  water ;  above  this  there  is  5  feet  or  6  feet  for 
about  three  miles.  Just  below  the  large  bend  there  is  about  4J  feet ;  then  for 
a  mile  from  6  feet  to  7  feet.  The  rest  of  the  way  to  Montello  the  river  is  shal- 
low. Three  and  a  half  feet  is  the  average  depth,  and  three  feet  is  the  least. 
There  are  a  good  many  sand-banks  just  below  Montello,  which  wash  into  the 
stream  and  cause  bad  bars.    The  current  between  the  lakes  is  quite  rapid. 

At  Montello  a  lock  and  dam  are  being  constructed  to  raise  the  water  above 
Lake  Buffalo.  As  shown  by  the  plan  (plate  18)  it  is  desigued  to  cut  the  canal 
through  into  a  bayou,  which  has  a  depth  of  about  7  feet.  The  Montello  river 
has  also  been  turned  into  this  bayou. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lock,  dam,  and  canal,  when  finished,  will  be  as  follows  : 

Dam,  151  feet  long;  canal,  650  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide;  lock  lift  3  feet, 
depth  on  lower  mitre-sill  between  8  feet  and  9  feet,  height  of  lock  15  feet, 
length  160  feet,  width  35  feet ;  composite  lock  with  head-walls  of  masonry. 

Above  the  mouth  of  Montello  river  there  is  from  4  feet  to  4£  feet  of  water  as 
far  as  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Buffalo.  Lake  Buffalo  is  a  large  rice-field  about 
13  J  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Fox  crosses  it  in  a  very  tortuous  but 
deep  channel. 

After  entering  the  lake  there  is  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  as  far  as  Packwaukee, 
and  even  as  deep  as  15  feet  There  is  a  pile  bridge  across  the  lake  at  Pack- 
waukee. 

From  Packwaukee  a  good  channel  leads  to  the  end  of  Buffalo  lake.  The 
water  runs  from  7  feet  to  9  feet  in  depth.  Between  Lake  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Menomin  there  is  a  channel  of  about  the  same  depth,  and  also  through  Lake 
Menomin.  This  channel  is  exceedingly  crooked.  Lake  Menomin  is  a  large  rice- 
field  like  Lake  Buffalo.     It  is  1 J  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 

After  leaving  this  lake,  and  especially  after  passing  Merritt's  landing,  just 
above  Moundville,  a  series  of  small,  but  bad,  bars  are  met  with.  They  are 
caused  by  the  washing  of  a  high  sand-bluff  on  the  river  bank.  They  have 
barely  3  feet  of  water  on  them.  The  worst  of  these  bars  could  be  avoided  by 
a  cut-off.  In  the  last  mile  below  Itoslyn  the  channel  is,  as  a  general  rule,  quite 
deep,  from  6  to  8  feet ;  but  shoal  spots  occur,  where  only  4 J  feet  is  to  be  found. 
The  channel  is  exceedingly  crooked  and  narrow.  A  great  many  cut-offs  should 
be  made  on  this  portion  of  the  river. 

From  Roslyn  to  the  first  cut-off  there  is  from  5 \  feet  to  7  f  jet  of  water.  Just 
below  this  cut-off  is  a  short  bar  with  only  three  feet  of  water.  In  the  cut  itself 
there  is  about  4  feet.     Above  the  cut  is  another  bar,  with  3  feet  depth. 

This  first  cut-off  is  only  about  40  feet  long,  but  it  saves  nearly  a  mile  of  dis- 
tance. From  the  first  to  the  second  cut-off  the  depth  is  about  4  J  feet.  In  the 
cut-off  there  is  a  bar  with  about  3  feet  of  water ;  the  rest  of  the  cut  has  a 
depth  of  about  4 \  feet. 

From  the  second  to  the  long  cut-off  there  is  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  of  water. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  long  cut-off  there  is  5  feet  of  water ;  at  the  middle,  4 
feet;  at  the  upper  end,  3  feet,  with  a  short  bar,  having  from  2  feet  S  inches  to 
3  feet.  From  the  end  of  the  cut-off  to  Governor's  Bend  lock  there  is  about  5 
feet  of  water. 

Between  Governor's  Bend  lock  and  Roslyn  the  stream  is  very  crooked,  and 
several  long  cut-offs  should  be  made. 
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The  cut-off  just  below  Governor's  Bend  (plate  19)  is  about  a  mile  long,  and 
saves  about  three  miles. 

Governor's  Bend  lock. — (Plate  19.) — Dam,  about  4  feet  high  and  60  feet 
long.  Canal,  570  feet  long  and  57  feet  wide.  Lock,  composite ;  lift,  4  feet ; 
depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  5  feet  6  inches ;  height,  15  feet ;  length,  100  feet ; 
width,  35  feet.     New  and  in  good  order. 

From  this  lock  to  Winnebago  lock  there  is  slack-water.  The  channel  leads 
almost  entirely  through  cut-offs,  and  is  quite  free  from  sharp  bends.  (Plates 
20,  21,  and  22.)  The  width  of  these  cut-offs  is  about  60  feet.  The  depth  will 
average  4J  feet  to  within  a  mile  of  Winnebago  lock.  In  this  last  distance  the 
channel  is  full  of  sand-bars ;  the  water  gradually  shoals  from  4i  feet  to  2 J  feet. 
At  the  foot  of  Winnebago  lock  there  is  8  feet  of  water. 

Winnebago  lock. — (Plate  24.) — Lift,  7  feet ;  depth  on  lower  mitre-sill,  6 
feet  1  inch ;  height,  17  feet ;  length,  160  feet ;  width,  35  feet.  Composite  lock, 
with  masonary  head-walls.     In  good  order. 

The  canal  which  connects  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  is  quite  shoal.  At 
the  lower  end  it  is  5  feet  deep  for  about  200  feet ;  then  3  feet  deep  to  within 
500  feet  of  the  first  railroad  bridge ;  then  2£  feet  deep  to  the  second  railroad 
bridge  ;  then  2  feet  deep  to  the  town  of  Portage.  At  the  upper  or  Wisconsin 
end  it  is  about  18  feet  deep.  The  mill  at  the  lower  end  draws  the  water  down 
about  1  foot. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  is  a  guard-lock,  which  is  used  as  a  lift-lock 
when  the  Wisconsin  is  high.  It  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  and  should 
be  rebuilt.  The  Portage  canal  is  shown  entire  in  plate  24.  It  is  2£  miles  (12,400) 
feet  in  length,  and  75  feet  in  width.  It  is  cut  through  a  flat  sandy  plain,  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Fox  from  those  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  Fox  river  is 
about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Wisconsin  in  ordinary  stages  of  water.  During 
high  water  the  Wisconsin  overflows  this  neck  of  low  ground  at  Portage,  and 
also  five  or  six  miles  above,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  waters  are  thus  diverted 
to  Green  bay.  The  spring  rise  in  the  Fox  is  principally  owing  to  this  cause, 
for  the  Fox  itself  fluctuates  very  little.  About  seven  miles  below  Portage  a 
stream  called  Big  Slough  comes  into  the  Fox.  During  high  water  this  connects 
with  the  Wisconsin  and  becomes  a  very  considerable  stream,  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  water  into  the  Fox.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  is  overflowed  by  the  Wisconsin  at  this  time.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  canal  is  not  straight,  but  makes  a  considerable  bend  to  the  west- 
ward. The  object  of  this  was  to  place  the  mouth  of  the  canal  on  the  Wisconsin 
side,  above  the  island  shown  in  plate  23.  It  was  afterwards  proposed  to  give 
it  the  direction  shown  in  plate  23,  but  the  idea  has  never  been  carried  out.  At 
present  the  main  bulk  of  the  Wisconsin  runs  through  the  ui-shore  channel,  and 
the  whole  of  it  can  be  diverted  through  there  if  desirable.  It  is  also  much 
easier  to  protect  the  mouth  of  the  canal  in  the  proposed  position  than  in  the  one 
it  occupies  at  present.  But  the  change  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance. 
The  canal  at  present  is  almost  tilled  up  with  sand,  but  it  is  beiug  dredged  out. 

PLAN    OF    IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    UPPER    FOX    RIVER. 

The  only  plan  which  gives  promise  of  permanency  is  to  create  slack-water 
navigation  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  stream  by  means  of  locks  and 
dams.  As  a  great  deal  of  valuable  property  would  be  overflowed  and  ruined 
by  putting  in  high  dams  and  locks  of  great  lift,  it  appears  preferable  to  use  low 
dams,  say  three  feet  high,  and  then  lower  the  bed  of  the  stream  above  and  below 
the  dam  by  dredging  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  current.  Further  dredging  will 
give  the  requisite  depth  for  navigation,  and  the  channel  thus  made  will  remain 
permanent. 

Three  locks  appear  necessary  between  the  mouth  of  Median  river  and  Omro. 
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Above  the  former  and  below  the  latter  point  there  is  slack- water  already,  or 
will  be  when  certain  improvements  in  progress  are  finished,  notably  the  Montello 
lock  and  dam. 

The  total  fall  between  Mechan  river  and  a  point  one  and  a  half  mile  above 
Eureka  is  12.87  feet,  which  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  as  follows:  One  lock  at 
Princeton,  4  feet  lift,  (plate  25;)  one  lock  at  Fiddler's  Bend,  4  feet  lift,  (plate 
26 ;)  and  one  lock  one  and  a  half  mile  above  Eureka,  5  feet  lift,  (plate  27.) 

Ten  feet  of  this  total  lift  is  included  in  the  12.87  feet,  the  remainder  of  that 
sum  being  allowed  for  backwater  and  flowage. 

Details  from  Winnebago  lock  to  Governor's  Bend  lock. — Distance,  5  J  miles  ; 
fall  not  accurately  known,  as  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  been  much  lowered  by 
dredging  since  the  last  survey  was  made.  The  lock  has  about  four  feet  lift,  so 
that  the  fall  is  probably  between  four  and  five  feet.  Slack-water  exists  above 
Governor's  Bend  dam. 

Governor's  Bend  lock  to  Montello  lock. — Distance,  21  miles;  fall,  5.95  feet, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  computed.  This  is  thought  to  be  too  much.  The  Montello 
dam  is  to  raise  the  water  three  feet,  and  it  is  proposed  to  lower  the  bed  below 
Grovernor's  Bend  lock  one  foot  by  dredging.  This  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  slack- 
water  back  to  Governor's  Bend  lock,  but  in  case  it  does  not  the  Montello  dam 
can  be  raised  one  foot  more.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  lower  the  bed  of 
Governor's  Bend  lock  two  feet  to  enable  a  vessel  drawing  six  feet  of  water  to 
get  through  it ;  but  this  cannot  be  stated  positively  until  a  new  set  of  levels  has 
been  run  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  the  Montello  dam  can  be  raised,  if  neces- 
sary, without  overflowing  a  great  extent  of  country. 

From  Montello  lock  to  head  of  Lake  Apuckaway. 

Distance,  7  miles ;  fall,  4.93  feet.  Bed  of  stream  to  be  lowered  4  feet  by 
dredging  below  the  Montello  lock,  leaving  93  feet  fall  in  7  miles,  or  about  1  foot 
6  inches  to  the  mile.  From  the  head  of  Lake  Apuckaway  to  the  mouth  of  Mechan 
river  there  is  slack- water. 

From  mouth  of  Mechan  river  to  Princeton  lock. 

Distance,  .*>$  miles ;  fall,  2.57  feet.  Water  to  be  raised  2  feet  by  a  dam,  and 
lowered  below  the  dam  2  feet  by  dredging.     Lock,  4  feet  lift;  flowage,  .57  feet. 

Princeton  lock  to  Fiddler's  Bend  lock. 

Distance,  12  miles ;  fall  from  foot  of  Princeton  lock,  2.92  feet.  Water  to  be 
raised  2  feet  by  the  dam  and  lowered  2  feet  below  the  dam  by  dredging.  Lock, 
4  feet  lift ;  flowage,  .92  feet. 

Fiddler's  Bend  lock  to  Eureka  lock. 

Distance,  15 J  miles;  fall  from  foot  of  Fiddler's  Bend  lock,  3.38  feet. 
Water  to  be  raised  2  feet  by  a  dam  and  lowered  below  the  dam  3  feet  by  dredg- 
ing.    Lock,  5  feet  lift;  flowage,  1.38  feet. 

From  Eureka  lock  to  Oshkosh. 

Distance,  24  miles ;  fall,  o.SO  feet.  Water  to  be  lowered  3  feet  at  upper  end 
of  level  by  dredging,  as  stated  for  Eureka  lock.  This  will  reduce  the  fall  to 
2.80  feet  in  24  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  12  feet  to  the  mile,  which  is  practically 
slack -water. 
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ESTIMATES    FOR    UPPER    FOX    RIVER. 

First   level — Oskkosh    to    Eureka   lock. 

For  four-feet  draught : 
Dredging  47,000  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents $9,  400  00 

For  six-feet  draught  : 
Dredging  157,000  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 31,  400  00 

Second  level — Eureka  lock  to  Fiddler's  Bend  lock 

For  four-feet  draught : 

One  lock  and  dam $35,000  00 

43,000  cubic  yards  digging  for  canal,  at  30  cents 12,  900  00 

Dredging  93,865  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 18,  773  00 

Cut-offs,  &c,  &c 5,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 71,  673  00 

For  six-feet  draught,  in  addition  to  the  above : 

Lengthening  lock  60  feet 10,  000  00 

Sinking  canal  2  feet  deeper,  14,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents 4,  200  00 

Dredging  312,880  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 62,  576  00 

Cut-offs,  &c,  &c 3,424  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 157,  873  00 


Third  level — Fiddler's  Bend  lock  to  Princeton  lock. 

For  four-feet'  draught : 

One  lock  and  dam $35,  000  00 

32,666  cubic  yards  digging  for  canal,  at  30  cents 9,  800  00 

Dredging  88,000  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 17,  600  00 

Cut-offs,  &c,  &c 5,  000  00 


Total  for  four-feet  draught 67,  400  00 

For  six-feet  draught,  in  addition  to  the  above : 

Lengthening  lock  60  feet 10,  000  00 

Dredging  156,440  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 31,  288  00 

Sinking  canal  2  feet  deeper,  9,333  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents 2,  800  00 

Cut-offs,  &c,  &c 3,  400  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 114,  888  00 


Fourth  level,  1st  part. — Princeton  lock  to  mouth  of  Mechan  river. 

For  four-feet  draught : 

One  lock  and  dam 835,  000  00 

57,023  cubic  yards  digging  for  canal,  at  30  cents 15,  307  00 

Dredging  16,735  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 3,  347  00 

Cut-offs,  &c,  &c 4,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught , 57,  654  00 
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For  six-feet  draught,  in  addition  to  the  above : 

Lengthening  lock  60  feet $10,  000,  00 

Sinking  canal  2  feet  deeper,  16,666  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents 5,  000  00 

Dredging  164,260  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 32,  852  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 105,  506  00 

Fourth  level,  2d  part. — Median  river  to  Head  lake,  Apuckaway. 
For  six-feet  draught : 

Dredging  154,262  cubic  yards  in  lake,  at  20  cents $32,  852  40 

Fourth  level,  3d  part. — Head  lake  Apuckaway  to  Montcllo  lock. 

For  four-feet  draught : 

Dredging  176,010  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents $35,  202  00 

For  six-feet  draught,  in  addition  to  the  above : 

Dredging  218,015  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 43,  803  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 79,  005  00 

Total  estimate  for  Fourth  level. 

For  four-feot  draught $92,  856  00 

For  six-feet  draught 217,  363  40 

Fifth  level — Montcllo  lock  to  Governor's  Bend  lock. 

For  four-feet  draught : 

Completing  Montello  lock  and  dam $23,  000  00 

Dredging  35,000  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 7,  000  00 

Cut-offs,  &c,  &c 10,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 40,  000  00 

For  six-feet  draught,  in  addition  to  the  above  : 

Lengthening  lock  60  feet 10,  000  00 

Dredging  117,330  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 23,  466  00 

Cut-offs,  &c,  &c 15,000  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 88,  466  00 

Sixth  level —  Governor's  Bend  lock  to  Winnebago. 

For  four-feet  draught : 

Dredging  23,465  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents $4,  693  00 

For  six-feet  draught,  in  addition  to  the  above : 

Lengthening  lock  60  feet 10,  000  00 

Lowering  bottom  of  lock  2  feet 10,  000  00 

Dredging  129,060  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 25,  812  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught 50,  505  00 
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Seventh  level — Portage  canal. 

For  four- feet  draught : 

Rebuilding  guard  lock $30,  000  00 

Dredging  50,000  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 10,  000  00 

Total  for  four-feet  draught 40,  000  00 

For  six-feet  draught,  in  addition  to  the  above : 

Lengthening  two  locks  60  feet  each 20,  000  00 

Dredgiug  103,00  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 20,  600  00 

Total  for  six-feet  draught SO,  000  00 


Recapitulation  of  estimates  for  the  Upper  Fox  river. 


Location. 

For  4-ft.  draught. 

For  6-ft.  draught, 
additional. 

First  level 

$9,400  00 
71,673  00 
67, 400  00 
92,856  00 
40,000  00 
4, 693  00 
40,000  00 

$31,400  00 

Second  level. 

151,873  00 

Third  level 

114,888  00 

Fourth  level 

217, 363  40 

Fifth  level 

88, 466  00 

Sixth  level 

50,505  00 

Seventh  level . 

80,600  00 

Total 

326, 022  00 

735,095  40 

Table  of  distances  from  mouth  of  Fox  river  to — 

Miles.  Miles- 

Green  bay,  (town  of) 2  2 

Depere 7  5 

Little  Kankarma 13  6 

Rapide  Croche 19  6 

Grand  Kankarma 23J  4£ 

Little  chute 26  2b 

Cedars 26|  § 

Appleton 31  4j 

Lake  Winnebago,  (outlet) 37i  6h 

Oshkosh 53-  1<4 

Foot  Lake  Buttes  des  Morts-Alguna 55$  2§ 

Head  Lake  Buttes  des  Morts-Alguna 60  4^ 

Omro * 69£  9& 

Delhi 72  J  3  ^ 

Eureka 15%  3 

Berlin S4  S  h 

Fiddler's  Bend 92  8~ 

Princeton 104|  12J 

Mouth  Mechan  river 110  5j 

Foot  Lake  Apuckaway 116J  6J 

Marquette 119  2f 

Bead  Lake  Apuckaway 124 J  5£ 

Montello 131 J  7 
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Miles.  Miles. 

Packwaukee 139  \  8 

Head  Lake  Buffalo 145  5 \ 

Governor's  Bend  lock 152  \  l\ 

Winnebago  lock , 157  4| 

Wisconsin  river 159 J  2J 

Prairie  du  Chien 271J  112 

Lengths  of  different  portions  of  the  route. 

Lower  Fox .  37£  miles. 

Steamboat  route  over  Lake  Winnebago 15 J  miles. 

Upper  Fox 104    miles. 

Canal  at  Portage 2J  miles. 

Wisconsin  river,  from  Portage  to  the  mouth 112    miles. 

Total  length  of  route 271J  miles. 


River  levels  between  Portage  City  and  Oshkosh. 

(Datum  plane,  100.) 

Wisconsin  river,  (head  of  guard-lock) 96.21 

Fox  river,  (foot  of  Winnebago  lock) 86.70 

Point  4  miles  from  Winnebago  lock,  (doubtful) 84.60 

Governor's  Bend  lock,  foot  of,  (doubtful) 84.10 

French's  creek,  mouth  of,  (doubtful) 83.49 

Head  Buffalo  lake, 79.58 

Packwaukee,  near  bridge 79.10 

Fort  Buffalo  lake 78.44 

Montello  bridge 78.15 

Hend  of  Lake  Apuckaway 73.22 

Marquette  bridge - 73.06 

Foot  of  Lake  Apuckaway 73.05 

Mouth  of  Mechan  river 72.27 

Princeton 69.70 

Fiddler's  bend 64.78 

Berlin  bridge 61.38 

Bend  one  and  half  mile  above  Eureka 59.40 

Eureka 58.80 

Omro 56.09 

Head  Lake  Buttes  des  Morts 53.81 

Fort  Lake  Buttes  des  Morts 53.78 

Lake  Winnebago,  Oshkosh 53.60 

Total  fall  of  Upper  Fox,  from  Fort  Winnebago  to  Oshkosh,  on 

Lake  Winnebago 33.10  feet. 

Total  fall  of  Lower  Fox,  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  Green  bay...  170.00  feet. 

Total  fall  from  Fort  Winnebago  to  Green  bay 203.10  feet. 
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Summary  of  canal  lengths  on  the  improvement. 


Name. 


Portage  canal 

GoYernor's  bend 

Montello 

Men  as  b  a 

Appleton,  upper  levels . 
Appleton,  lower  levels . 

Cedars 

Little  chnte 

Grand  Kankarma 

Rapide  Croche 

Little  Kankarma 

Depere 


Total. 


No.  of      No.  of 
dams.       locks. 


22 


93 


Canal 
lengths. 


Feet. 

12,400 

570 

650 

4,200 

4,600 

1,267 

1,200 

6,467 

7,400 

1,800 

1,166 

750 


42, 470 


Variations  of  water  level  in  Lake  Winnebago  and  in  Fox  river. 

LAKE   WINNRBAGO. 

1857.  High  water 38  inches  in  gauge. 

Sept.     12,  low  water 11  inches  in  gauge. 

variation 27  inches. 

1858.  June     10,  high  water 45  inches  in  gauge. 

Sept.     19,  low  water 8  J  inches  in  gauge. 

variation 36£  inches. 

1859.  April    14,  high  water 42  inches  in  gauge. 

Sept.       3,  low  water 3  inches  in  gauge. 

variation 45  inches. 

1860.  June       2,  high  water 26  inches  in  gauge. 

Sept.     26,  low  water 5  inches  in  gauge. 

variation 31  inches. 

1SG1.    April    24,  high  water 46  inches  in  gauge. 

Oct.       20,  low  water 10  inches  in  gauge. 

variation 36  inches. 

1S62.    May        1,  high  water 42  inches  in  gauge. 

Sept.      24,  low  water * .  10  inches  in  gauge. 

variation 32  inches. 

1863.    May      24,  high  water 35  inches  in  gauge. 

July      27,  low  water 12  inches  in  gauge. 

variation 23  inches. 

Variation  in  Lake  Winnebago  (mean  for  seven  years) 33  inches* 

Variation  in  Lower  Fox,  in  various  places,  from  24  to  36  inches,  mean  30  inches- 
Variation  in  Upper  Fox,  in  various  places,  from  36  to  54  inches,  mean  45  inches- 

List  of  steamboats,  tugs,  scows,  and  barges  navigating  the  Fox  river,  or  con- 
necting  with  it  at  Green  bay.  ( The  list  of  sailing  vessels  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  there  are  no  boats  on  the    Wisconsin  river.) 

BOATS    FROM    GREEN    BAY    OUTWARD — PROFELLORS    AND    STEAMBOATS — 1866. 

Buffalo  boatB  : 

1.  Evergreen  City 600  tons. 

2.  Comet  . 500  tons. 

3.  Rocket ., 500  tons. 

4.  Pittsburg 650  tons. 
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Escanaba  boats : 

5.  Y.  L.  Dunlap 350  tons. 

6.  Sarah  Van  Eps 200  tons. 

7.  Escanaba 90  tons. 

Bay  boats  : 

8.  Queen  City 150  tons. 

9.  Union 150  tons. 

Chicago  boat : 

10.  F.  W.  Bachus 

Sturgeon  bay  boat : 

11.  Belleof  Oshkosh 

Tug-boats : 

12.  Ozaukee "/ 

13.  M.  L.  Martin 

14.  Morse 

15.  J.  McLean 

16.  Mary  Reid j 


350  tons. 


80  tons. 


300  tons. 


Total  tonnage 3,  920  tons. 


FOR    RIVER    BOATS. 

Steamboats. 

Green  bay  to  Portage  City : 

L.  W.  Barden,  tug 

Portage,  tug 

Green  bay  to  Fond  du  Lac  and  Oshkosh  : 

Brooklyn 

Winnebago 

Oshkosh  to  New  London,  on  Wolf  river  : 
Tigress . 


Northwestern 

Oshkosh  to  Berlin,  on  Fox  river  : 
Lincoln  

Berlin  to  Montello : 
Montello 

Tug9 — irregular. 

Winneconne 

Fox 


Oshkosh 

Fond  du  Lac . 
O.  K 


60  tons. 
60  tons. 

300  tons. 
200  tons. 


250  tons 
200  tons' 


60  tons. 
50  tons. 

290  tons. 


Granite  State j 

Total  tonnage  of  steamboats 


1,470  tons 


Barges  on  river 

Twenty -five  lumber  scows  on  river. 


2,  000  tons. 
2,800  tons. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Steamboats  from  Green  bay,  outward,  total  tonnage 3,  920  tons. 

Steamboats  on  Fox  river,  total  tonnage 1,  470  tons. 

Barges  and  lumber  scows,  total  tonnage 4,  800  tons. 

Total  tonnage 10, 190  tons. 

Wisconsin  river. — (Maps  4,  5,  and  6.) 

On  reaching  the  Wisconsin  river  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  I  was 
obliged  to  limit  myself  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the  stream,  with  a  view  of 
determining  its  general  characteristics,  the  feasibility  of  rendering  it  navigable, 
and  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  end. 

The  river,  when  I  started  from  Portage  City,  was  about  a  foot  above  low 
water  level  for  this  season.  During  the  time  occupied  by  my  examination,  it 
fluctuated  between  this  height  and  six  inches  lower.  The  soundings  and  cross- 
sections  taken  can  therefore  only  be  relied  on  as  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  river  and  the  depth  of  its  channel. 

No  reliable  survey  has  ever  been  made  of  this  river.  Its  exact  length  even, 
from  Portage  to  its  mouth,  is  not  known,  but  is' given  differently  by  various  au- 
thorities, who  all  base  their  conclusions  on  the  land  office  maps.  The  length 
which  I  have  assumed  is  believed  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  The  total  fall  be- 
tween the  same  points  is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  took  twelve  observa- 
tions at  intervals  of  about  ten  miles  to  determine  the  fall  per  mile,  and  the  mean 
of  these  observations  is  probably  very  nearly  exact.  I  give  here  the  length, 
total  fall,  and  fall  per  mile  as  given  by  different  authorities. 

LenffthJj™Per  |  Total  fall. 


C.  D.  Westbrook,  chief  engineer.  Fall  reduced  from  levels 
furnished  by  the  railroad  companies  in  1854 

Silliman'8  American  Journal  of  Science.  Altitude,  barometri- 
cal   

D.  C.  Jeune,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Improvement 
Company 

Levels  furnished  Major  Suter  by  railroad  companies  in  1866. . 

Length  as  assumed  by  Major  Suter  from  latest  editions  of 
State  sectional  maps,  and  fall  per  mile,  mean  of  twelve  ob- 
servations. From  the  'mean  fall  per  mile  the  total  fall  is 
deduced 


Miles,    i     Feet.  Feet. 

i  | 

137  .95  i        131.00 


.63 


115  »   1.00     115.00 
!    179.00 


1J2  :   1.34 


150. 08 


The  current  of  the  Wisconsin  has  a  surface  velocity,  as  determined  by  ex- 
periments at  eleven  different  places,  of  2.92  feet  per  second,  or  10,512  feet  per 
hour,  equalling  1.99  mile — say  two  miles  per  hour. 

Both  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  descent  of  the  stream  per  mile,  as 
given  by  my  observations,  are  remarkably  uniform. 

The  average  discharge  of  the  stream  is  about  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
36,000,000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  Wisconsin  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  flows 
in  a  general  southerly  direction  until  it  arrives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portage 
City,  when  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  and  runs  southeasterly  until  it  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  near  Prairie  du  Chien.  Its  total  length  is  about  500  miles  ;  of 
which,  as  before  stated,  about  112  are  below  Portage  City. 

Twenty-three  miles  above  Portage  the  river  passes  through  the  Dalles,  and 
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is  there  very  much  reduced  in  width.  The  Dalles  act  as  a  dam  to  prevent  any 
very  great  rise  in  the  Lower  Wisconsiu.  The  average  yearly  rise  is  about  six 
feet.  In  the  spring  of  1866  it  rose  nine  feet,  which  is  the  greatest  height  it  has 
attained  for  many  years.  The  rise  in  the  river  just  above  the  Dalles  on  this 
occasion  was  more  than  fifty  feet. 

In  its  general  characteristics  the  Wisconsin  is  like  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  river  valley  is  a  terrace  some  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  from  three 
to  six  miles  wide,  and  bounded  by  lime  and  sandstone  bluffs  from  100  to  400 
feet  high.  This  terrace  is  a  prairie  country,  bare  of  timber  save  a  few  scattered 
clumps  of  cedars.  The  river  is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  bottom  land,  rarely  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  which  is  thickly  timbered,  varying  in  height 
from  two  to  three  feet  above  low  water.  The  stream  meanders  from  one  side  of 
this  valley  to  the  other,  and  splits  itself  into  many  channels,  thus  forming  a  great 
number  of  small  islands,  which  are  thickly  timbered.  Its  width  when  it  flows 
in  one  channel  is  from  600  feet  to  1,800  feet. 

The  bed  of  the  stream  is  composed  of  coarse,  heavy  sand,  which  is  constantly 
in  motion,  and  any  obstacle  quickly  causes  the  formation  of  a  bar.  As  the  al- 
luvial matter  brought  down  by  the  stream  is  mostly  clean  sand  and  very  coarse, 
these  bars  have  no  stability,  and  will  form  and  disappear  in  the  course  6f  a  few 
hours.  When  the  obstacle  which  originally  formed  them  is  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture, an  island  is  quickly  formed,  and,  becoming  overgrown  with  brush  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  it  remains,  to  a  certain  degree,  permanent.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  these  islands  disappear,  being  gradually  eaten  away  by  the 
stream. 

The  shifting  nature  of  the  bars  is  the  main  obstacle  to  navigation.  There  is 
always,  even  at  the  lowest  stages,  a  channel  where  from  five  to  six  feet  can 
be  found,  but  it  is  generally  very  crooked.  The  principal  bars  appear  to  be 
permanent  as  to  location.  They  remain  at  one  point  of  the  stream,  but  are  con- 
stantly changing  as  far  as  regards  their  size,  shape,  position  relative  to  the  axis 
of  the  stream,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  them.  They  are  always  found  to  tail 
out  from  an  island  or  a  projecting  point  of  the  shore,  and  run  obliquely  to  the 
current  of  the  stream.  They  generally  end  before  reaching  the  shore,  but  the 
worst  ones  run  entirely  across  the  river,  forming  pockets.  These  bars  are  some- 
times several  miles  in  length,  with  ten  feet  and  twelve  feet  of  water  on  both 
sides  of  them;  but  there  is  no  rule  by  which  one  can  determine  where  the  most 
favorable  place  is  for  crossing  from  one  pocket  to  the  other.  These  bars  gene- 
rally occur  at  points  where  the  width  of  the  stream  being  suddenly  increased, 
its  velocity  is  proportionately  lessened.  When  the  stream  divides  into  several 
channels,  all  are  more  or  less  shoal,  and,  moreover,  bars  are  usually  found  in 
them,  formed  by  the  same  causes  which  affect  the  main  stream. 

That  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  stream  for  purposes  of  navigation  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  cross-sections  (plates  28,  29,  and  30)  which  1  took  at 
various  points.  These  show  that  if  the  river  were  reduced  in  width  to  from 
500  to  800  feet,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  mouth,  a  good  channel,  free 
from  bars  and  having  a  depth  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  might  be  relied  on. 

In  former  years,  when  the  Wisconsin  was  navigated  by  steamboats,  it  was 
found  that  the  frequent  passage  of  boats  not  only  deepened  the  channel,  but 
tended  to  keep  it  permanently  in  the  same  location.  The  pilots  who  take  rafts 
down  the  river  bear  testimony  to  the  little  stability  of  the  bars,  and  the  slight 
disturbance  of  the  bottom  which  is  required  to  cut  a  deep  channel  through  them. 

From  all  this  we  may  infer  that  if  the  stream  be  so  confined  during  the  low 
stages  of  water  as  to  have  a  cross-sectional,  and  uniformly  increasing  from  about 
1,600  square  feet  at  Portage  to  about  2,500  square  feet  at  its  mouth,  which 
would  give  a  width  at  Portage  of  about  500  feet  and  at  its  mouth  of  about  750 
or  800  feet,  there  could  be  formed  a  good  straight  channel,  deep  enough  for 
vessels  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  free  from  bars,  and  permanent. 
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The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  carrying  out  this  idea  will  be  to  con- 
tract  the  bed  of  the  stream  by  means  of  low  wing-dams,  rising  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  level  of  extreme  low  water,  and  so  located  as  to  throw  the 
whole  volume  of  water  in  the  stream  during  the  low-water  stage  into  the  most 
direct  channel,  and  at  the  same  time  offering  no  important  obstacle  to  the  free 
discharge  of  the  stream  during  high-water  stages. 

Where  islands  occur  these  dams  can  be  simplified,  and  the  same  results  at- 
tained by  throwing  them  across  the  heads  of  large  sloughs,  so  as  to  force  as  much 
water  as  is  desirable  into  the  channel  selected.  Where  long  pockets  of  deep 
water  occur,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  river  by  a  shallow  bar,  the  dam  could 
be  run  out  along  the  crest  of  the  bar,  thus  preventing  the  water  from  passing 
over  it  in  a  shallow  extended  sheet,  and  forcing  it,  by  the  accumulation  of  its 
volume  within  restricted  limits,  to  cut  a  deep  and  permanent  channel  through 
the  bar.  Or  a  similar  result  might  perhaps  be  attained  by  placing  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  pocket  a  wing-dam  running  out  from  the  shore  nearest 
the  deep  water,  which,  by  suddenly  arresting  and  deflecting  a  large  volume  of 
water,  would  attain  the  same  result  as  in  the  previous  method. 

The  greatest  difficulty  attending  a  scheme  of  improvement  of  this  nature  is 
the  nice  adjustment  and  calculation  required  to  attain  the  object  desired  without 
transferring  the  obstacle  to  some  other  point,  a  result  which  would  be  certain  to 
ensue  if  the  stream  were  left  liable  to  any  sudden  increase  or  diminution  of 
velocity.  The  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  every  successive  portion  of 
the  improvement  in  the  stream,  both  abuve  and  below,  must  be  accurately  cal- 
culated, so  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The  water-way  must 
be  gradually  increased  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  water  brought  in  by  the 
various  tributaries. 

To  plan  the  details  of  a  satisfactory  improvement,  a  careful  and  detailed  survey 
of  the  river  is  required,  with  full  information  as  regards  the  slope  and  character 
of  the  bed,  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  discharge  of  the  stream  at  different 
points,  and  the  volume  of  water  brought  into  it  by  its  tributaries. 

With  regjrd  to  the  character  of  the  dams  required,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  soft  unstable  character  of  the  bottom  forbids  the  use  of  any  con- 
structions capable  of  offering  any  essential  resistance  to  the  force  of  the  current. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fate  of  all 
works  of  such  a  character  as  have  been  constructed  on  the  river.  They  are 
speedily  undermined  and  carried  away,  or  else  torn  up  by  rising  of  the  ice  in 
the  spring.  Any  works  constructed  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  offer 
no  great  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  current,  but-  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the 
drifting  sand,  and  thus  gradually  build  up  an  obstacle  which  the  stream  cannot 
destroy,  yet  of  sufficient  strength  to  deflect  the  current.  From  the  very  nature 
of  such  an  obstacle,  any  damages  resulting  from  the  degrading  action  of  the 
current  would  be  at  once  repaired  by  the  same  causes  which  first  formed  it- 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  brush  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for 
attaining  this  end.  Many  different  ways  of  arranging  a  brush  dam  suggest 
themselves,  but  the  best  method,  in  any  particular  instance,  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  experiment.  No  general  plan  could  be  made  applicable  to  every  locality. 
The  same  general  features  would  obtain  in  every  instance,  however.  The  brushy 
in  whatever  manner  disposed,  should  be  weighted  down  with  stone,  or  secured 
by  pickets,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  off  by  the  current  before  the  sand  has 
had  time  to  accumulate  in  and  around  it.  It  will  probably  be  found  feasible  to. 
hasten  the  speedy  deposition  of  sand  by  stirring  the  bed  of  the  stream  above 
the  dam  with  shovels  or  rakes,  and  thus  set  in  motion  a  large  body  of  sand, 
which  will  be  caught  by  the  brush  and  deposited  on  the  dam.  The  same  method, 
on  a  larger  scale,  would  probably  improve  many  bars.  In  this  case,  a  large 
rake,  or  harrow-shaped  instrument,  could  be  suspended  by  proper  appliances 
over  the  stern  of  a  scow,  or  small  steamboat,  and  dragged  over  the  spot  which. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  58 7 
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it  was  desirable  to  deepen.  The  sand  would  thus  be  set  in  motion  and  speedily 
carried  away  by  the  current.  The  same  result  was  formerly  caused  by  the 
wheels  of  passing  steamboats,  and  is  still  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  when 
rafts  ground  on  a  bar.  In  their  efforts  to  get  off,  they  loosen  a  large  amount  of 
sand  which  is  at  once  carried  off,  and  from  a  few  inches  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel is  speedily  increased  to  two  or  three  feet.  I  have  given  here  the  ideas 
which  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  the  course  of  my  examination,  and  they  are, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  improvement  of  this  fine 
river  is  perfectly  feasible,  at  small  cost,  and  by  simple  means.  A  more  careful 
and  extended  consideration  would  develop  the  precise  measures  required  to  at- 
tain this  most  desirable  end.  The  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
large  agricultural  population  along  its  banks,  for  the  railroads  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  carry  off  the  products  of  their  land,  and  the  small  cost  of 
water  as  compared  with  railroad  transportation  is  an  item  of  no  small  considera- 
tion. The  means  which  have  been  suggested  for  rendering  this  river  navigable 
are  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  their  very  small  cost.  All  the  materials 
required  are  to  be  found  near  the  places  where  they  will  be  required.  The 
banks  of  the  streams  are  thickly  wooded  and  will  furnish  all  the  brush  re- 
quired, while  rocky  bluffs,  which  crop  out  along  the  river  at  intervals  of  every 
few  miles,  will  afford  unlimited  quantities  of  stone. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  one  great  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  our 
western  rivers  will  not  give  much  trouble  here.  The  Wisconsin  river  is  re- 
markably free  from  snags.  The  effect  of  brush  wing-dams  on  the  river  can  be 
seen  at  Portage,  where  several  sloughs  were  closed  in  this  manner  about  eight 
or  ten  years  ago.  These  sloughs  are  now  dry  during  low  water,  the  mouth  of 
each  being  closed  by  a  sand  bar,  the  top  of  which  is  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  islands  between  which  it  was  built.  The  dams  themselves  are  completely 
buried  under  the  sand.  The  slope  of  these  bar*  on  the  side  nearest  t i»e  river  is 
quite  abrupt,  but  on  the  further  side  it  has  a  very  gradual  slope,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  slough.  These  dams  were  built  to  increase  the 
volume  of  water  flowing  past  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  were  quite  suc- 
cessful. The  depth  was  increased  from  about  2  feet  to  5  and  6  feet,  and  this 
without  using  the  whole  volume  of  water,  as  about  one-third  of  it  flows  off 
through  a  slough,  which  heads  up  near  the  bridge.  There  is  also  a  very  slight 
brush  dam  at  Upper  Sauk,  which  was  built  to  deepen  the  water  under  the  bridge. 
This  slight  dam  has  stood  for  five  or  six  years,  although  the  bridge  itself  has 
been  carried  away  by  the  ice,  (since  rebuilt.)  This  dam,  although  unfavorably 
located,  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand,  and  a  plat  has  been  formed  behind  it  where 
once  was  deep  water.  These  are  the  only  examples  which  can  be  brought 
forward,  but  the  evidence  they  furnish  appears  conclusive  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
these  constructions.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  such  a  general  description  of 
the  character  of  the  streams  from  Portage  City  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  as  I  was 
able  to  note  down  during  my  examination.  Between  Portage  and  Dckorra  the 
river  runs  in  several  channels.  In  front  of  Portage  it  is  deep,  with  a  strong 
current.  The  depth  will  average  5  feet.  It  varies  from  3£  feet  to  8  feet  and 
over.  Half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Baraboo  river  there  is  a  large  plat. 
The  channel  through  it  is  crooked,  and  will  average  3  feet  in  depth.  Baraboo 
river  at  its  mouth  is  about  100  feet  wide  and  3£  deep.  Below  Baraboo  river  there 
is  deep  water  to  Dekorra.  The  depth  varies  from  4  feet  to  S  feet;  (5  feet  being 
the  average.  The  sloughs  all  end  above  Dekorra,  where  the  river  flows  in  one 
ehannel,  (cross  section  No.  2.)  The  river  banks  from  Portage  to  Baraboo  river 
are  low.  Below  this  point,  however,  there  is  high  ground  on  both  banks.  At 
Dekorra  are  high  sandstone  bluffs.  Below  Dekorra  the  stream  runs  for  about 
a  mile  in  one  channel,  and  then  spreads  out  through  several  sloughs.  High 
bluffs  are  near  the  river  on  the  south  side,  and  high  grouud  on  the  north  side. 
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Rock  bluffs  border  the  river  at  points  respectively,  one,  two,  and  five  miles  be- 
low Dekorra. 

The  depth  of  water  below  Dekorra  averages  5  feet  for  the  first  two  miles, 
then  4  feet  for  two  miles  more,  then  8  feet  and  9  feet  for  one  mile,  then  for  four 
miles,  5 J  feet  and  6  feet;  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  3  feet;  and  for  one  and  one- 
half  mile,  6  feet  and  7  feet,  which  brings  us  to  the  town  of  Merrimac.  The 
channel  is  generally  quite  straight,  but  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  cross  from 
one  deep  pocket  to  another,  and  on  these  occasions  a  bar  is  always  met  with. 
At  Merrimac  ferry  the  different  channels  come  together,  and  the  river  is  very 
wide  and  shallow.     (Cross  section  No.  3.) 

From  Merrimac  to  Sauk  City  there  are  but  few  islands.  The  river  bed  is 
wide,  and  there  are  frequent  bars.  The  high  ground  generally  comes  to  the 
water's  edge,  or  near  it,  on  both  banks  of  the  stream.  In  some  places  there  are 
low  bluffs  along  the  bank.  Water,  for  two  miles  below  Merrimac,  4 \  feet  deep ; 
one  mile,  6  feet  to  7  feet  under  the  bluffs  on  the  left  bank ;  one  mile,  4  feet  deep. 
After  crossing  to  the  bluffs  on  the  right  bank  7  feet  and  over  is  found  for  two 
miles.  Then,  in  crossing  the  flats  to  the  left  bank,  from  3}  feet  to  4  feet. 
Crossing  again  to  the  right  bank  I  found  6  feet  and  over  for  one  and  a  half 
mile.  Then  for  half  a  mile,  to  Upper  Sauk,  or  Prairie  du  Sac,  3 \  feet  to  4  feet. 
Under  the  bridge  at  Upper  Sauk,  3  feet ;  then  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  about 
6  feet ;  and  for  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  to  Sauk  City,  from  3  feet  to  4  feet.  Deep 
water  under  Sauk  City  bridge.  On  the  north  bank,  behind  Sauk  City,  is  a 
large  prairie ;  on  the  south  side,  bluffs.  Below  Sauk  are  a  good  many  islands, 
which  separate  the  river  into  several  channels.  The  water  is  quite  deep  for 
about  four  miles — from  5  feet  to  6  feet,  and  over.  Then  begin  the  Honey  Creek 
flats,  which  are  the  worst  on  the  river.  Here,  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
there  is  4J  feet  of  water.  Then,  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  there  is  a  bar 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  with  3  feet  of  water.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  the  water  is  very  deep — 7  feet  and  8  feet.  At  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  4 
feet ;  below  the  creek  deep  water  again — 7  feet  and  8  feet.  Below  these  flats 
there  is  about  5 \  feet  for  five  miles ;  then  4 \  feet  for  one-half  mile  ;  after  that 
GJ  feet  till  abreast  of  Arena.  The  Hayworth  flats  extend  from  two  miles  below 
Arena  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  upper  railroad  bridge.  The  water  is  quite 
shallow,  and  there  are  many  sloughs  and  islands.  Below  Arena  we  had,  for 
one  mile,  64  feet;  one-half  mile,  4  feet;  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  7  feet;  then,  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  first  railroad  bridge,  4  J  feet,  on  an  average ;  then,  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  3  feet ;  then  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  under  the  bridge,  and  about 
500  feet  below,  5  feet ;  then,  for  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  4  J  feet ;  then  to  Helena, 
5  feet.  In  front  of  this  town  there  are  bad  flats.  The  river  is  quite  wide.  (Cross 
section  No.  5.) 

From  two  miles  above  Honey  creek  to  the  first  railroad  bridge  the  bluffs  are 
on  the  north  bank ;  but  beyond  the  bridge  they  are  found  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  continue  there  until  the  second  railroad  bridge  is  reached.  From 
Helena  to  the  second  railroad  bridge  the  river  is  wide,  and  spreads  itself  out 
over  a  good  deal  of  country.  The  islands  are,  as  a  general  rule,  much  larger 
than  those  higher  up  the  stream.  On  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  a 
large  prairie  four  or  five  miles  wide.  Back  of  this  prairie  are  high  bluffd.  In 
two  or  three  places  on  the  left  bank  the  bluffs  come  down  to  the  river.  For 
three  and  a  half  miles  below  Helena  there  is  from  5  feet  to  5 \  feet ;  then  for 
half  a  mile,  4  feet;  for  two  miles,  5  feet.  In  Steamboat  slough,  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long,  7  feet  to  9  feet ;  thence  to  Lone  Rock  ferry,  one  mile,  4J  feet  to 
5  feet.  Through  Cave  Rock  slough,  below  the  ferry,  6  J  to  7  feet  for  two  miles ; 
then  4 J  feet  for  half  a  mile ;  then  6  feet  for  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  Under  the 
bridge  there  is  a  depth  of  over  10  feet.    (Cross  section  No.  6.) 

From  the  second  railroad  bridge  to  Orion  or  Richmond  the  river  is  quite  wide 
and  spreads  out  into  many  channels.     There  are,  however,  revcmX  \rcA.  -<(j\&r&& 
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where  there  are  no  islands.  For  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  bridge,  5  \  feet; 
then  for  half  a  mile,  4  feet ;  then  for  one  and  a  quarter  mile,  5  feet  to  6  feet ; 
thence  to  just  below  Richland  City,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  4  J  feet ;  then  for 
one  and  a  half  mile,  7  feet  and  S  feet ;  then  for  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  3  J  feet ; 
then  for  four  and  a  quarter  miles,  5  feet  and  6  feet  to  Orion.  The  bars  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  the  river  were  generally  short,  with  2J  feet  to  3  feet 
depth  of  water.     The  river  at  Orion  is  quite  wide.     (Cross  section  No.  7.) 

From  Orion  to  Port  Andrew  the  river  is  quite  wide,  with  many  islands  and 
sloughs.  There  is  one  bad  flat,  about  half  a  mile  long,  one  and  a  half  mile 
above  Port  Andrew  ;  bluffs  on  north  bank.  Below  Orion,  for  one  mile,  from  6 
feet  to  7  feet  of  water;  then  oue  mile,  varying  from  4 \  feet  to  10  feet;  for  half 
a  mile,  5  J  feet;  for  half  a  mile,  4  feet;  for  \\  mile  from  5  \  feet  to  6  feet;  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  4J  feet ;  for  \\  mile,  5 J  feet;  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  3 \ 
feet ;  then  for  one  and  a  quarter  mile  to  Port  Andrew,  5 J  feet.  (Cross  section 
No.  8.) 

From  Port  Andrew  to  Manhattan  the  river  is  wide,  with  a  good  many  islands. 
The  water  is  generally  quite  deep.  Bluffs  still  on  north  side.  For  two  miles 
below  Port  Andrew  there  are  from  7  feet  to  10  feet  of  water;  then  for  one  mile 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet ;  then  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  4  feet ;  for  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  from  6  feet  to  7  feet.  From  Praiiie  du  Bay  to  mouth  of  Knapp's  creek, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  3  feet ;  then  for  one  and  a  half  mile,  6  feet,  and  over,  to 
Manhattan,  where  the  ferry  (cross  section  No.  9)  leading  to  Boscobel  crosses. 

Below  this  point  the  water  is  generally  quite  deep.  The  river  is  wide  and 
filled  with  islands.  It  receives  in  this  portion  several  quite  large  tributaries. 
There  is  a  large  flat  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kickapoo.  This  latter  stream  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Wisconsin  below 
Portage ;  it  is  about  150  feet  wide  near  its  mouth,  with  a  pretty  uniform  depth 
of  4  feet ;  the  bottom  is  of  clay. 

The  Prairie  du  Bay  ends  near  the  third  railroad  bridge,  and  the  Wisconsin 
valley  from  here  to  the  mouth  is  much  narrower,  with  high  hills  on  both  banks. 
For  a  mile  below  Manhattan  the  water  varies  in  depth  from  5 J  feet  to  1 1  feet ; 
then  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  7  feet  to  9  feet ;  for  half  a  mile,  4  feet ;  for 
two  miles,  from  5  feet  to  6  feet ;  for  half  a  mile,  4  J  feet ;  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  above  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  third  railroad  bridge,  from  7  feet 
to  9  feet ;  then  for  two  and  a  half  miles,  5  feet.  The  flat  at  Green  river  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  3  feet ;  then  for  two  miles  to 
tne  mouth  of  the  Kickapoo  river  there  are  5  feet.  From  the  Kickapoo  river  to 
Bridgeport  there  are  fewer  islands,  and  the  river  is  wide  and  deep.  High 
ground  on  both  banks. 

For  one  mile  below  the  Kickapoo  there  is  a  depth  of  7 \  feet ;  then  for  one  and  a 
half  mile,  6  feet  to  7  feet ;  for  half  a  mile,  5  feet ;  for  one  mile,  7  feet  to  9  feet ; 
for  three  and  a  half  miles,  5£  feet  to  6  feet ;  for  one  and  a  half  mile,  3  feet  to  5  feet ; 
for  half  a  mile,  5  feet  to  5  J  feet ;  then  for  half  a  mile  to  Bridgeport,  from  7  feet 
to  10  feet. 

Below  Bridgeport  there  is  generally  very  good  water.  The  sloughs  are  small, 
most  of  the  water  running  in  one  channel.  There  are  several  wide  flats,  which 
are  quite  shoal,  but  there  is  always  a  deep  channel  through  them.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  water  spreads  out  a  good  deal.  A  large  sand-bar  at  the 
mouth  stretches  about  half-way  across  the  Mississippi.  The  Wisconsin  bluffs 
end  about  one  mile  from  the  mouth,  and  the  river  then  flows  through  low  prairie 
land.  The  great  width  of  the  river  at  its  mouth,  and  the  consequent  shallow- 
ness of  the  stream,  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  get  boats  from  the  Wisconsin 
into  tlie  Mississippi,  and  vice  versa 

For  one  mile  below  Bridgeport  the  water  was  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  deep,  then 
for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  5  feet  to  6  feet,  for  one  mile  from  7  feet  to  9  feet, 
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for  two  and  a  half  miles  3  feet  to  5  feet,  for  one-quarter  of  a  mile  4  feet  to  4 J, 
across  the  bar  and  into  the  Mississippi. 

This  depth  was  found  on  the  bar,  but  the  channel  a  steamboat  would  have  to 
follow  did  not  have  more  than  3  feet. 

Table  of  river  distances  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  at  Portage 

Miles. 

Mouth  of  Baraboo  river 4j 

Mouth  of  Duck  creek 5 

Dekorra,  (Rocky  run) 6J 

Merrimac  ferry 17 

Mouth  Spring  and  Ockee  creeks 17J 

Large  creek  from  north  at  head  of  bluffs 20| 

Upper  Sauk  or  Prairie  du  Sac 25| 

Lower  Sauk 27§ 

Boiling  creek 31 

Honey  creek 32§ 

Arena,  (Blackearth  creek) 39| 

Second  creek  below  from  south 44§ 

First  railroad  bridge 47 

Helena  and  Mill  creek 48§ 

First  creek  below  Helena  from  south 55J 

Second  creek  below  Lone  Rock  ferry 50 

Second  railroad  bridge 58| 

Month  of  Bear  creek 60| 

Richland  City,  Pine  river 62§ 

First  creek  below  from  south 65% 

Richmond  or  Orion 68J 

Muscoda  creek  from  south 69J 

Eagle  creek 70| 

Port  Andrew   76 \ 

Blue  river 81 

Knapp's  creek 83 

Trout  creek 85£ 

Boscobel 86£ 

Crooked  creek 87 J 

Third  railroad  bridge 90| 

Green  river 93 £ 

Kickapoo  river,  (Wauzeka) 95£ 

First  creek  below  from  north 98 

Great  Gray  creek 102 

Bridgeport  creek  from  south 106 

Mouth  of  the  Wisconsin 112 
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Results  of  observations  on  Wisconsin  river. 


Place. 


Portage 

Dekorra 

Merrimae 

Sauk  City 

Arena 

Helena 

Second  railroad  bridge. 

Muscota 

Port  Andrew 

Boscobel 

Wauzeka 

Bridgeport 

Month  of  river 


IS  »,  2  a 

,  u>  s  I  y  •*- 

I      ©■  s 

oil  1*- 


Feet. 
6110.  00 
902. 00 
781.00 
590.12 


213.00 
920.00 
310.00 
115.00 
167.00 
866.00 


Feet. 
2,965.9 
3,118.95 
4,936.31 
5, 363. 89 


1,467.00  I  11 


3,954.26 
4,161.22 
4,046.9 
7, 348. 58 
4,729.89 
3, 533. 10 


is    s§ 

<U    8  8- 


Fed. 

2.8 
3.05 
2.96 
2.90 


Feet. 
2.24 
2.44 
2.37 
2.32 


2.07 
2.89 
3.41 
2. 63 
2.98 
3.47 


1.65 
2.31 
2.73 
2.10 
2.38 
2.78 


08  w  p 

■S3  8 

no  S  o> 

5°' 


I      ^ 


«S 


Fe««. 

6,643.62 

7,610.24 

11,699.05 

12,444.22 


3,938.62     2.92     2.34 


6, 524. 53 

9, 612. 42 

11,048.04 

15,432.02 

11,257.14 

9, 822. 02 


Feet. 
1. 17 
1.46 
1.24 
1.95 
1.00 
1.36 
1.32 
1.29 
1.38 
1.67 
1.20 
1.02 


9,216.37 


For  the  thorough  survey  of  the  Wisconsiu  river,  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  the  following  parties  :  Three  transit  parties,  one  main  line 
level  party,  one  cross-section  level  party,  one  sounding  or  hydrographical  party, 
and  two  extra  boats'  crews.  The  survey  would  probably  occupy  about  two 
months,  and  the  same  parties  will  have  time  to  make  such  special  surveys  as 
may  be  required  on  the  Fox.  All  that  will  be  necessary  on  the  latter  stream 
will  be  to  correct  the  level  notes  from  Portage  to  Montello. 

For  the  expenses  of  these  parties  I  submit  the  following  estimate : 

Each  transit  party  will  requite— 

1  transit  man $125  00  per  month. 

2  chainmen  at  $2  per  day 120  00  per  month. 

2  flagmen  at  $2  per  day 120  00  per  month. 

2  axemen  at  $2  per  day 120  00  per  month. 

Total  for  one  party 485  00  per  month. 

Main  line  level  party  will  require — 

1  leveller $125  00  per  mouth. 

1  rodman  at  $2  50  per  day 75  00  per  month. 

1  axeman  at  S2  per  day 60  00  per  month. 

Total 260  00  per  month. 

Cross-section  level  party  will  require — 

1  leveller $125  00  per  month. 

1  rodman  at  $2  50  per  day 75  00  per  month. 

2  axemen  at  $2  per  day 120  00  per  month. 

2  chainmen  at  $2  per  day 120  00  per  month. 

Total 440  00  per  month. 

Sounding  party  will  require — 

1  chief $125  00  per  month. 

1  sounding  man  at  $2  per  day 60  00  per  month. 
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2  oarsmen  at  $2  per  day $120  00  per  month. 

1  cockswain  at  82  per  day, 60  00  per  month. 

Total 365  00  per  month. 

Each  extra  boat's  crew  will  require — 

2  oarsmen  at  82  per  day $120  00  per  month. 

1  cockswain  at  82  per  day 60  00  per  month. 

Total 180  00  per  month. 

There  will  be  required  in  addition — 

2  cooks  at  82  50  per  day 8150  00  per  month. 

12  water-gauge  men  at  $10  per  month 120  00  per  month. 

Total  for  supernumeraries 270  00  per  month. 

RECAPITULATION. 

3  transit  parties SI,  455  00  per  month. 

1  main  line  level  party 260  00  per  month. 

1  cross-section  level  party 440  00  per  month. 

1  sounding  party 365  00  per  month. 

2  extra  boats'  crews • 360  00  per  month. 

Supernumeraries .* 270  00  per#  month. 

Board  for  43  men  at  75  cents  per  day 907  50  per  month. 

Total 4,  117  50  per  month. 

Expenses  for  entire  period  of  survey. 

Expensas  of  parties  for  two  months 88,  235  00 

Three  boats  and  equipments 210  00 

Tents  and  cooking  utensils 1,  555  00 

Contingencies,  necessary  delays,  &c 5,  000  00 

Total  estimate 15,  000  00 

Respectfully  submitted  : 

CHARLES  R.  SUTER, 
Brevet  Major  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  IT.  S.  Engineers. 
New  York,  January  2,  1867. 

Brevet  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  A., 
Major  of  Engineers,  in  charge  survey 

of  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 


A. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Mississippi  Canal  Com- 
pany, held  at  Portage  City,  September  26,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  to  wit : 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Edwards,  the  engineer,  is  hereby  directed  to  give  all  the 
aid  in  his  power  to  hasten  the  survey  of  the  Fox  aud  Wisconsin  rivers  directed 
by  the  resolution  of  Congress,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  employ  such  assist- 
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ants  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  help  him  in  such  duty  or  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  to  the  company  while  thus  engaged. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  officers  of  government  engaged  in  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  all  of  our  maps  and  surveys,  and  the 
assistance  of  any  of  the  agents  of  the  company  whom  they  may  wish  to  employ. 

AUG.  LEDYARD  SMITH, 

Secretary,  fyc. 


War  Department,  Washington  City, 

February  6,  1867. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, of  this  date,  on  the  subject  of  making  a  line  of  water  communication, 
via  Cannon  river  and  Lake  Elysian,  to  the  Minnesota  river,  which  is  to  form  an 
appendix  to  the  preliminary  report  of  General  G.  K.  Warren,  sent  to  the  H%use 
of  Representatives  on  the  29th  of  January,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
20th  of  December,  1866. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 


Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  February  6,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Brevet  Major  Gen- 
eral G.  K.  Warren,  and  that  of  his  assistant,  Captain  D.  W.  Wellman,  on  the 
subject  of  makiug  a  line  of  water  communication,  via  the  Cannon  river  and  Lake 
Elysian,  to  the  Minnesota  river,  which  reports  were  not  finished  at  the  time  of 
transmitting  General  Warren's  preliminary  report  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  &c. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  this  report  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  an- 
swer to  their  resolution  of  20th  of  December,  1866,  to  form  an  appendix  to  the 
preliminary  report  already  transmitted. 

The  lowest  estimate  for  making  the  line  of  water  communication  proposed  is 
$2,240,000. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  4,  1S67. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  complete  report  of  Cap- 
tain D.  W.  Wellman,  of  his  examination  of  the  line  of  the  Cannon  river  and  Lake 
Elysian  to  Mankato,  on  the  Minnesota  river,  and  to  request  that  it  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  supplement  to  my  report  on  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  tributaries  above  the  Rock  Island  rapids,  dated  January  21, 1867.  This 
report  was  not  completed  at  that  date.  It  is  very  interesting  to  those  concerned 
in  making  the  Cannon  river  a  line  of  communication.  Captain  Wellman  has 
performed  the  duty  assigned  him  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  considering  his 
time  and  means,  and  I  thiuk  quite  well  enough  for  ail  practical  purposes. 
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He  concludes  that  a  canal  will  be  the  most  practicable  way  to  secure  water  com- 
munication, and  his  detailed  estimates  make  the  cost  of  constructing  it  amount 
to  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  ($2,565,000 ;)  length 
of  line,  eighty  miles.  In  my  report  I  estimated  in  general  terms  that  a  desirable 
canal  would  be  about  eighty-five  miles  long,  and  cost  84,250,000.  I  accept  Cap- 
tain Wellman's  estimate  in  place  of  my  own. 

Captain  Wellman  also  estimates  for  a  simpler  improvement  by  dams  and  locks 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon  river  up  to  Lake  Tetonka,  and  thence  by  a  con- 
tinuous canal  to  the  Minnesota  river.  The  cost  of  such  he  places  at  two  million 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  (82,240,000.)  The  dam  and  lock  im- 
provement would  furnish  valuable  water  power,  as  well  as  serve  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  K.  WARREN, 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  A  ,  Major  of  Engineers. 
Brevet  Major  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Ch  ief  of  Engineers. 


F. 

FULL  REPORT  ON  CANNON  RIVER,  MINNESOTA,  BY  D.  W.  WELLMAN, 

CHIEF  ENGINEER. 

Engineer's  Office,  Upper  Mississippi  Survey, 

January  30,  1867. 

General:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  you  on  the  16th  of 
September  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  I  proceeded  to  Man- 
kato,  Minnesota,  where  I  organized  a  small  party  of  three  men,  beside  myself, 
procured  an  outfit,  consisting  of  one  pair  of  mules  and  a  wagon,  and  a  pair  of  sad- 
dle ponies,  with  necessary  camp  equipage,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  month  com- 
menced the  examination  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Minnesota  river,  near 
Mankato  and  Lake  Elysian,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  connect- 
ing that  stream  with  the  lake  and  Cannon  river  by  canal,  thence  to  descend  the 
Cannon,  and  by  means  of  locks  and  dams  to  reach  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  river. 

As  it  was  expected  that  time  would  permit  me  to  make  only  a  simple  recon- 
naissance, my  outfit  was  necessarily  limited,  my  means  for  running  lines  and 
taking  elevations  being  confined  to  the  pocket-compass  and  hand-level. 

Having  no  information  as  to  the  difference  of  elevation  between  the  waters 
of  the  Minnesota  river  and  those  of  Lake  Elysian,  and  my  instruments  being 
entirely  inadequate  to  determine,  the  results  of  my  examination  lor  the  first  two 
or  three  days  were  quite  unsatisfactory. 

From  the  general  topography  of  the  country,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
Lake  Elysian  was  much  higher  than  the  Minnesota,  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
determined  was  a  practical  route  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  two.  As  suggested 
in  your  instructions,  therefore,  I  directed  my  attention  first  to  the  valley  of  the 
Le  Sueur  river,  as  probably  affording  the  best  outlet  from  the  lake  to  the  Min- 
nesota. A  very  short  time,  however,  convinced  me  that,  except  for  the  water 
which  the  river  might  supply  for  a  canal,  the  Le  Sueur  valley  was  worthless 
for  the  purposes  desired,  unless  it  were  found  that  continuous  high  land  inter- 
vened to  prevent  any  direct  practicable  line  between  the  two  points  to  be  con- 
nected, as  the  route  by  way  of  the  valley  would  be  more  than  double  the  length 
of  a  direct  line,  and  the  banks  of  the  stream  being  very  high  and  precipitous, 
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the  expense  even  of  the  excavation  would  in  many  places  be  much  greater 
than  through  a  more  level  and  uniform  country. 

From  a  line  of  levels  which  I  ran  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  my  ex- 
amination of  the  Gannon  and  Zumbro  rivers,  I  find  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  Lake  Elysian  is  ordinarily  about  260  feet  above  low- water  mark  in  the  Min- 
nesota, at  Mankato.  Directly  west  of  Lake  Elysian,  and  between  it  and 
Mankato,  is  Madison  lake,  five  miles  distant,  and  designated  on  "  Sewall's  Sec- 
tional Map  of  Minnesota"  as  "Lake  Wakausika."  These  two  lakes  are  con- 
nected  by  a  marsh,  averaging  probably  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width.  The 
water  in  this  marsh  runs  sometimes  into  one  of  the  lakes,  and  sometimes  into  the 
other,  depending  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  each,  showing  that  the  two  have 
about  the  same  elevation. 

The  east  bank  of  the  Minnesota,  at  Mankato,  is  a  plateau,  about  one-third  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  15  to  25  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  at  low  water. 
Beyond  this  plateau  the  land  rises  in  an  abrupt  and  continuous  bluff  to  a  table 
land  240  feet  above  the  water  of  the  Minnesota.  This  table  rises  gradually  to- 
wards the  east,  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  td  Madison  lake,  the  difference  of 
level  between  that  lake  and  the  top  of  the  bluff  near  Mankato  being  only  20  feet. 
The  surface  is  very  uniform  for  the  first  six  miles  going  east  from  Mankato  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  distance,  is  somewhat  broken.  The  highest  land  passed  over 
between  the  Miunesota  aud  Madison  lake  by  my  level  line  was  20  feet  above 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  lowest,  after  ascending  the  bluffs,  30  feet  below. 
My  line,  however,  was  run  along  the  travelled  road  for  convenience,  and  no  at- 
tention paid  to  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  my  object  being  to  ascertain  the 
relative  height  of  the  river  and  lake.  The  ridges  passed  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  continuous.  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  proper 
survey  would  develop  an  entirely  feasible  route  for  a  caual  from  these  lakes  to 
the  top  of  the  bluff  back  of  Mankato.  The  practicability  of  descending  the  bluff 
to  the  Minnesota,  provided  it  is  found  that  a  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained, 
is  merely  a  question  of  money. 

From  Madison  lake  to  Lake  Elysian  a  canal  could  be  easily  cut  through  the 
marsh  before  mentioned  as  connecting  the  two.  Lake  Elysian  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  seven  miles  long  by  one-half  to  one  mile  in  width,  lying  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  is  directly  east  and  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Mankato. 
Mankato  is  situated  at  the  great  south  bend  of  the  Minnesota.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town,  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  regarded  as  a  point  of  great 
commercial  importance.  The  Cannon  river  has  its  source  in  several  lakes  and 
springs  north  of  Mankato,  and  near  the  Minnesota.  Its  waters  at  first  run 
southeasterly  till  they  approach  within  three  miles  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lake  Elysian,  from  whence  the  stream  has  a  general  northeastern  direction  till 
it  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  town  of  Red  Wing,  and  about  ten  miles 
above  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin. 

The  Cannon  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Elysian,  runs  through  and  forms  a 
series  of  lakes  three  to  five  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  mile  in  width.  One 
of  these  lakes,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  Lake  Tetonka,  and  de- 
signated on  "  sewall's  map"  as  "  Lake  Rosser,"  lies  opposite  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Elysian,  and  distant  from  it  about  three  miles.  A  marsh  extends 
from  Lake  Elysian  towards  this  lake,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  small  stream 
5  or  6  feet  wide,  by  IS  inches  or  2  feet  in  depth,  and  three- fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
running  from  the  marsh  into  the  lake.  From  the  surface  of  the  marsh  into  this 
lake  there  is  a  fall  of  about  12  feet.  The  country  between  the  two  points  is 
entirely  feasible  for  a  canal,  being  a  level  marsh  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  and 
a  uniform  descent  for  the  remainder. 

The  natural  outlet  of  Lake  Elysian  is  into  the  Le  Sueur  river.  I  am  informed, 
however,  by  reliable  citizens  residing  in  the  vicinity,  that  often,  in  high  stages, 
the  waters  of  the  lake  run  each  way,  both  into  the  Le  Sueur,  and  through  the 
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marsh  above  mentioned  into  Lake  Tetonka,  a  part  of  the  Cannon.  Lake  Ely- 
sian,  therefore,  would  be  the  summit  level  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Minnesota 
and  Cannon  rivers.  In  regard  to  a  supply  of  water  for  this  canal,  it  is  at  pres- 
ent difficult  to  give  even  an  intelligent  conjecture.  At  the  time  of  my  examin- 
ation of  the  region  about  Lake  Elysian,  all  the  streams  were  much  swollen  by 
recent  rains,  go  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  by  actual  measurement  any- 
thing approaching  the  amount  of  water  discharged  by  them  in  ordinary  or  low 
stages.  Indeed,  the  streams  running  into  Lake  Elysian,  and  others  in  its  vicin- 
ity, are  very  small,  and  it  is  evident  that  water  must  be  supplied  from  reser- 
voirs, created  by  damming  the  outlets  of  these  lakes ;  and  as  so  much  depends 
upon  meterological  phenomena  in  the  region,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  re- 
liable estimate  without  a  careful  survey  and  observations,  impracticable  for  me 
to  make,  with  the  time  and  means  at  my  disposal.  The  following  calculations 
are  therefore  based  on  information  of  a  very  general  character. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  Lake  Elysian,  Madison  lake,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  in  their  vicinity,  with  their  connecting  marshes,  is  about  8,280 
square  acres.  Allowing  the  water  on  this  surface  to  be  raised  four  feet  by  dams 
across  the  outlets,  it  would  give  1,442,707.200  cubic  feet  of  water  in  one  reser- 
voir, which,  as  before  shown,  would  be  upon  the  summit  level  of  the  canal. 

The  amount  of  water  required  to  fill  the  canal  and  locks  is  estimated  at  about 
132,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Judging  from  estimates  made  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  eastern  division  of 
the  Erie  canal  in  1864,  the  amount  of  water  required  for  evaporation,  filtration, 
lockage,  leakage,  &c,  will  be  for  the  whole  canal  about  5,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
day. 

The  reservoir  as  estimated  for  above,  making  no  deduction  for  evaporation  or 
wastage  in  other  ways,  will  supply  5,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  for  a  period  of 
nine  months. 

According  to  estimates  in  a  "  Report  on  the  Mississippi  river,"  for  1861,  made 
by  Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbott,  corps  topographical 
engiueers,  the  drainage  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  about  20,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  square  mile  per  annum.  Calling  the  area  of  country  naturally 
drained  by  the  lakes  forming  this  reservoir  sixty  square  miles,  and  applying  the 
above  estimate,  we  shall  have  for  the  amount  of  water  flowing  into  the  reservoir 
over  3,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 

If  now  we  assume  that  the  reservoir  and  canal  will  fill  with  water  from  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  the  spring  rains,  and  that  the  drainage  into  the  reser- 
voir will  compensate  for  its  evaporation  and  wastage  in  other  ways,  we  shall 
have  from  the  reservoir  alone  sufficient  water  to  operate  the  canal  nine  (9) 
months  in  the  year,  a  period  longer  by  one  or  two  months  thau  will  be  practic- 
able for  navigation  in  that  region. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  map  it  appears  as  if  Lake  Jefferson  and  Dutch 
lake,  two  considerable  lakes  lying  northwest  of  Lake  Elysian  and  five  or  six 
miles  distant,  whose  outlets  form  a  branch  of  the  Cannon,  might  be  converted 
into  a  feeder  for  this  canal,  but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  au  actual  sur- 
vey. 

Lake  Tetonka  is  about  four  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  wide  in  its  widest 
part — a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  high  and  bold  shores.  A  half  mile  below 
the  outlet  of  this  lake  commences  Lake  Kasota,  so  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  designated  on  the  map  as  Lake  Medary.  It  is  similar  in  size  and  charac- 
teristics to  Lake  Tetonka.  Between  these  two  lakes  and  on  the  south  bank  is 
situated  the  town  of  Waterville,  a  thriving  little  village  of  probably  700  or  800 
inhabitants. 

At  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tetonka  is  a  small  mill,  having  two  large  circular  saws, 
besides  lath  mill,  with  a  dam  6  feet  high,  raising  the  water  in  the  lake  about  4 
feet.     The  outlet   below  the  mill  is  55  feet  wide  and  2J  feet  deep,  and  at  the 
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time  of  my  observations  discharged  about  11,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 
The  water  at  that  time  was  about  6  iuches  above  low-water  mark.  The  differ- 
ence between  high  and  low  water  here  is  about  4  feet.  The  depth  of  these 
lakes  is  from  6  to  40  or  50  feet. 

Three  miles  below  the  village  of  Waterville  there  is  a  contraction  in  Lake 
Kasota called  "the narrows."  This  channel  is  120  feet  wide,  300  feet  long,  and 
2£  feet  deep,  and  is  crossed  by  a  trestle  bridge. 

About  two  miles  below  the  foot  of  Lake  Kasota  is  the  village  of  Morristown,  cor- 
responding in  size  nearly  to  the  town  of  Waterville.  At  this  place  is  a  flouring 
mill  with  three  run  of  stones,  with  a  dam  7  feet  high  and  250  feet  long,  built  of 
timber,  brush,  and  gravel.  The  difference  between  high  and  low-water  mark  is 
3.7  feet ;  banks  at  the  dam  6  to  10  feet  above  high-water  mark.  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  the  mill  at  this  point  during 
the  summer. 

There  are  two  bridges  over  the  stream  at  this  place. 

From  Morristown  to  the  town  of  Warsaw,  three  miles  below,  the  estimated 
fall  in  the  stream  is  13  feet;  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  dam  at  Morristown 
the  river  is  85  feet  wide,  and,  at  the  date  of  my  examination,  2.8  feet  deep. 

At  Warsaw,  a  village  containing  probably  500  or  600  inhabitants,  is  another 
flouring  mill,  with  dam  6  feet  high  and  300  feet  long.  There  is  also  a  bridge 
over  this  stream  150  feet  long. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Warsaw  commences  Gannon  lake,  about  the  same 
length  and  somewhat  broader  than  either  of  the  lakes  on  the  Cannon,  before 
mentioned.  From  Warsaw  to  within  two  miles  of  the  junction  of  the  Gannon 
and  Straight  rivers,  seven  miles,  the  estimated  fall  is  3  feet.  At  this  point, 
which  is  acnile  above  the  crossing  of  the  Minnesota  Central  railway,  is  a  large 
"flouring  mill,  owned  by  Messrs.  Sater,  Bangs  &  Silver,  with  a  dam  across  the 
stream  300  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide.  One  and  a  half  miles  lower  down  the 
stream,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  junction,  is  Madison's  mill,  with  a  dam  650  feet 
long  and  8  feet  high.  There  is  a  road  crossing  on  each  of  the  last-mentioned 
dams. 

The  valley  of  the  Cannon  from  Lake  Tetonka  to  the  town  of  Faribault  is  from 
one-half  to  three  miles  in  width.  Generally,  however,  what  might  be  termed 
the  bottom  lands  are  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  of  course  could 
not  be  affected  by  any  plans  for  improving  the  stream.  Low  bottoms,  however, 
are  frequent,  sometimes  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  by  from  one-quarter  to  one 
mile  in  width.  The  stream  along  these  bottoms  is  generally  more  sluggish,  and 
consequently  deeper,  so  that  probably  they  need  not,  in  case  of  any  improve- 
ment, be  overflowed  to  any  great  extent.  The  estimated  total  fall  from  Lake 
Tetonka  to  Faribault  is  about  fifty  eight  feet. 

The  hills  bordering  the  valley,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are  heavily 
timbered  with  oak,  ash,  hard  maple,  basswood,  butternut,  and  black  walnut.  It  is 
upon  this  timber  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  are  obliged  to  depend  for 
lumber.  It  is  a  rich  agricultural  region,  aud  mostly  well  settled.  There  is 
little  or  no  building  stone  to  be  had  along  this  valley  until  you  reach  Faribault. 
On  the  east  side  of  Straight  river,  at  that  place,  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
the  most  beautiful  blue  and  gray  limestone. 

Faribault,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cannon  and  Straight  rivers,  is  a 
beautiful  and  flourishing  town,  with  a  population  of  3,000  people.  .  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  fertile  district  of  country,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  important  inland  towns  in  the  State.  It  has  four  or  five  large 
flouring  mills  driven  by  water-powers  on  the  Cannon  and  Straight  rivers,  one 
or  two  steam  flouring  mills,  besides  saw-mills,  barrel  factories,  and  various  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  In  1865  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  18,000 
barrels  of  flour  were  shipped  from  Faribault ;  and,  in  1866,  300,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  30,000  barrels  of  flour. 
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My  examination  to  this  point  had  been  made  on  horseback,  as  all  the  locali- 
ties requiring  especial  attention  hitherto  had  been  accessible.  Below  this,  how- 
ever, the  river  began  to  run  through  thick  timber  and  soft  bottom  lands,  and  I 
found  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  facility  in  that  manner ;  I  therefore  pro- 
cured a  small  canoe,  in  which,  accompanied  by  one  and  some  days  two  men,  I 
descended  the  stream. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Cannon  and  Straight  rivers,  the  character  of  the 
valley  of  the  Cannon  differs  materially  from  that  above  and  already  described. 

From  Faribault  to  the  town  of  Dundas,  twelve  miles  by  road,  the  stream  runs 
through  low,  heavy-timbered  bottom  lands  four  to  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  ordinary  stages. 

The  valley  is  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  bordered 
by  steep  and  rocky  bluffs  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 

These  bluffs  are  composed  of  a  stratified  limestone,  overlaying  a  white  silicious 
sandstone.  The  limestone  is  loose  and  porous  at  the  surface,  but  generally  be- 
comes more  compact  and  suitable  for  building  purposes  as  the  hills  are  penetrated. 
In  northern  exposures  they  are  usually  heavily  timbered.  The  sinuosities  of 
the  stream  through  the  bottom  lands  carries  it  to  the  foot  of  these  bluffs  at  short 
intervals  on  one  side  of  the  valley  or  the  other. 

This  section  of  the  stream  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  rapids,  with  intervening 
reaches  of  smooth  water.  The  slope  of  the  rapids  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
probably  one  foot  per  hundred.  The  average  width  of  the  stream  is  about  eighty 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  on  the  rapids,  and  in  the  reaches 
one  and  a  half  to  four  feet,  except  occasional  deep  places.  On  the  rapids,  the 
bottom  is  paved  with  boulders  from  two  feet  in  diameter  down  to  coarse  gravel. 

The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark  along  this  portion  is  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet.  This  difference,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  Cannon  above 
Faribault,  is  due  to  the  floods  from  Straight  river — a  very  rapid  stream,  some- 
what longer  than  the  Cannon  at  their  confluence,  and  liable  to  rise  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  a  few  hours. 

Six  miles  below  Faribault  I  passed  the  remains  of  an  old  dam  and  saw-mill. 
The  dam  had  been  partly  torn  away  by  floods,  but  was  being  rebuilt.  I  was 
informed,  too,  that  a  dam  and  mill  were  about  being  erected  three  miles  above. 

At  Dundas,  a  flourishing  town  twelve  miles  by  road  from  Faribault,  is  a  large 
flouring  mill  and  saw-mill,  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Archibalds.  The  dam  for  this 
mill  was  built  of  stone  and  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  Its  original  length 
was  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  now  more  than  three  times  that  length,  the  water 
at  various  times  having  washed  around  its  eastern  end,  making  its  extension 
necessary.  The  mill,  which  originally  stood  on  the  main  shore,  is  now  on  an 
island ;  the  dam  is  eight  feet  high.  On  the  3d  of  October,  at  the  time  of  my 
examination,  the  fall  of  water  over  the  main  dam  was  nine  feet,  the  stream  being 
about  one  foot  higher  than  low  water.  In  1849  the  water  rose  to  six  feet  eight 
inches  above  the  present  surface  of  water  in  the  pond,  the  highest  water  known 
to  the  inhabitants. 

From  Dundas  to  Northfield,  three  miles,  the  stream  falls  rapidly,  and  in  many 
places  was  so  shallow  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  descend  with  my  boat,  though 
drawing  only  4  or  5  inches  of  water.  In  these  very  shallow  places,  however, 
the  stream  was  materially  widened,  and  the  water  spread  over  a  large  surface. 
According  to  profile  of  the  Minnesota  Central  railway,  the  total  fall  in  the  Cannon, 
from  Faribault  to  Northfield,  is  45  feet.  Below  Dundas  the  bottom  lands  become 
higher,  and  the  bluffs  less  abrupt,  the  land  sloping  away  from  the  stream  into 
a  beautiful  undulating  prairie.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  right  of  the 
stream  ;  on  the  left,  the  bluffs  continue  near  the  river  to  a  point  three  miles  be- 
low Northfield.  At  Northfield,  a  town  of  probably  2,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a 
flouring  and  saw  mill,  with  dam  130  feet  long  and  9  feet  high.  A  handsome 
truss  bridge,  171  feet  long,  spans  the  stream  at  this  point,  just  below  the  dams. 

From  NnrthGeld  to  Lewiaton,  about  six  miles,  the  stream  \>oaa>fcfc«te*  «)wwX  \Safc 
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same  general  characteristics  as  between  the  former  place  and  Faribault.  The 
difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark  at  Lewiston,  is  12  feet.  The  prairie 
lands  along  this  vicinity  are  generally  above  high- water  line,  and  the  low  bottoms, 
liable  to  overflow,  are  small  and  unfrequent.  Two  miles  below  Lewiston  a  large 
flouring  mill  is  being  erected.  The  dam  is  to  be  9  feet  high,  and  the  expecta- 
tion is  to  raise  this  head  2  feet  more  by  slack  boards.  I  was  informed  by  the 
owners  of  this  mill  that  14  feet  head  could  be  had  at  this  point  within  half  a  mile. 

Two  or  three  miles  below  this  mill  the  river  begins  to  flow  over  a  bed  of  rock, 
which  continues,  almost  without  interruption,  for  a  distance,  byway  of  the  stream, 
of  probably  fifteen  or  tweuty  miles,  to  a  point  eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  town 
of  Cannon  Falls.  The  stream  here  is  from  75  to  150,  and  even  200  feet  in  width, 
and  is  confined  between  rocky  banks  from  12  to  150  feet  in  height.  The  descent 
is  very  rapid  ;  in  places  the  bed-rock  seems  inclined  down  the  stream,  over  which 
the  waters  flow  in  a  smooth,  unbroken  sheet ;  in  others  it  tumbles  over  steps  in 
the  rocks,  the  rough  edges  of  which,  breaking  and  scattering  the  water,  rendered 
it  extremely  difficult  to  get  down  with  my  boat.  About  six  miles  above  Canuon 
Falls  there  is  a  perpendicular  fall  in  the  stream  of  about  3  feet.  One-fourth  of  a 
mile  below  this  there  is  another  fall  of  C  feet  perpendicular,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  town  named  is  still  another  of  6  or  7  feet,  in  a  distance  of  about  150  feet. 

This  portion  of  the  stream  is  admirably  adapted  for  water-powers  ;  the  rock 
bottom  and  perpendicular  rocky  banks  affording  the  best  possible  foundation  and 
material  for  dams. 

The  country  along  the  stream  here  is  prairie,  generally  rough  and  broken  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  stream,  which,  however,  is  accessible  at  all  points  where  it  i*  de- 
sirable. Beyond  these  rougher  portions,  on  each  side,  is  found  a  high  rolling 
prairie,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  fertility  by  any  portion  of  the  State. 

From  a  series  of  observations  made  in  the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Cannon,  I  found  the  stream  145  feet  wide,  2.1  feet  deep,  and 
discharging  about  40,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  stream  was  at  that  time 
about  six  inches  above  low -water  mark. 

The  Little  Cannon,  a  stream  which  enters  the  Cannon  river  at  Cannon  Falls 
from  the  south,  is  probably  about  one- third  the  size  of  the  Cannon  and  similar 
in  its  characteristics.  About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  its  mouth  there  is  a  fall 
in  the  Little  Cannon  of  probably  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  from  which  the 
town  takes  its  name.  At  this  fall  is  a  large  flouring  mill  and  woollen  factory. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  owners  that  the  distance  which  the  products  of  these  mills 
have  to  be  hauled  is  a  serious  drawback  upon  the  profits,  the  products  having 
to  be  carried  overland  to  Hastings  or  Red  Wing,  distant  twenty  and  twenty-five 
miles.  Cannon  Falls  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  now  contains  probably  800 
inhabitants. 

I  estimated  the  total  fall  in  the  stream  from  Northfield  to  Cannon  Falls  at 
about  125  feet.  The  difference  between  high  and  low-water  mark  at  the  latter 
place  is  about  9 \  feet. 

For  eight  or  ten  miles  below  Cannon  Falls  the  river  and  surrounding  country 
is  very  similar  to  the  portion  of  it  just  described  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  above, 
the  rocky  bottom  and  banks  continuing  for  the  before  mentioned  distance. 

Below  this  point  the  country  assumes  somewhat  the  appearance  of  that  lying 
be  ween  Dundas  and  Faribault.  The  bottoms  are  low,  four  to  six  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  elm,  ash, 
and  oak.  The  stream  grows  narrower,  deeper,  and  more  tortuous,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence more  sluggish.  It  will  average,  probably,  100  feet  in  width,  and  is 
from  one  foot  to  ten  or  twelve  in  depth.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  three 
or  four  miles  before  entering  the  Mississippi,  it  is  full  of  snags.  In  several  places 
I  found  the  stream  completely  closed  by  snags  and  drift-wood,  and  was  obliged 
to  pull  my  boat  over.  These  places  are  short,  however,  and  would  not  be  very 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  bottom  of  the  stream  is 
sand  and  gravel.     The  valley  here  is  from  one  W\£  Xo  cms  mta  Va.  V\&\\,  *xA 
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bounded   by  precipitous,  rocky  bluffs,  heavily  timbered,  especially  on    their 
northern  sides. 

About  three  miles  above  the  point  of  its  entrance  into  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, at  the  crossing  of  the  Saint  Paul  and  La  Crosse  road,  is  a  lattice  bridge 
of  160  feet  span  over  the  stream;  also  a  common  truss  of  50  feet  span  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lattice.  The  end  of  each  is  supported  by  a  wooden  pier  loaded 
with  stone.  This  bridge  was  built  in  1855  or  1856.  At  that  time  the  lattice 
spanned  the  main  stream ;  now  it  stretches  across  a  sand-bar,  two  or  three  feet 
out  of  water  at  ordinary  stages,  while  the  stream  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  and 
deep  channel,  all  running  under  the  small  bridge.  The  valley  here  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  and  the  stream  above  the  bridge  divides  into  two  or 
three  channels,  over  which  the  road  is  carried  on  common  girder  bridges  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  span. 

After  entering  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  stream  flows  usually  through 
a  marsh,  sending  off  here  and  there  side  channels  or  sloughs,  which,  in  some 
cases,  unite  again  with  the  main  stream  at  various  distances  below,  affording  for 
the  sportsmau  ample  facilities  for  traversing  this  marsh  in  quest  of  ducks,  geese, 
and  other  game  which  abouud  here  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  banks  are  soft, 
muddy,  and  low,  the  stream  varying  in  width  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred 
feet,  and  in  depth  from  one  to  five  or  six  feet.  The  bottom  is  soft  sand,  and 
where  there  is  any  current  is  in  continual  motion.  In  times  of  floods  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi its  waters  sweep  entirely  over  this  part  of  the  valley,  literally  swallow- 
ing up  for  the  time,  in  its  immense  volume,  the  comparatively  insignificant  Can- 
non. Near  its  mouth  the  Cannon  is  better  defined,  the  banks  being  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high.  When  it  enters  the  Mississippi  the  stream  is  110  feet  wide,  and 
I  could  find  no  bottom  with  a  six-foot  sounding  rod. 

With  the  facilities  at  my  command,  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
.any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fall  in  the  Cannon  below  Cannon  Falls.  Compar- 
ing it,  however,  with  a  portion  of  the  Zumbro  river,  over  which  I  subsequently 
ran  a  line  of  levels,  I  should  judge  the  fall  in  that  distance  to  be  80  or  85  feet. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  estimated  rise  and  fall  from  Minnesota 
river  at  Mankato,  via  Lake  Elysian,  to  Mississippi  river  at  mouth  of  Cannon  : 

Feet. 
From  Minnesota  river  to  Madison  lake,  (ascertained  by  level  survey,)  rise. .  257 
From  Madison  lake  to  Lake  Elysian 0 

Total  rise 257 

Feet. 

From  Lake  Elysian  to  Lake  Tetonka,  fall 12 

From  Lake  Tetouka,  above  dam  to  Morristown,  fall 10 

From  Morristown,  above  dam  to  Warsaw,  fall 20 

From  Warsaw,  above  dam  to  mouth  of  Straight  river,  fall 28 

From  mouth  of  Straight  river  to  Northfield,  (Minnesota  Central  railway,)  fall  45 

From  Northfield  to  Cannon  Falls,  say,  fall 125 

From  Cannon  Falls  to  the  Mississippi,  say,  fall 82 

Total  fall 322 

Deduct 257 

Difference  between  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  at  mouth  of  Cannon  river. .     65 


In  regard  to  plans  for  rendering  this  stream  navigable,  I  have  to  say  that  al- 
though my  examination  was  very  rough  and  necessarily  hurried,  still  it  would 
seem  that  facts  have  been  collected  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion  made  in  a 
communication  of  the  31st  ultimo,  on  this  subject,  that  no  imntovemeiit  of  real 
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value  can  be  made  along  the  line  of  the  stream,  other  than  by  locks  and  dams. 
The  stream  below  Faribault  is  so  rapid,  and  the  bottom  for  a  large  share  of  the 
distance  being  solid  rock,  it  would  be  impossible  of  course  to  deepen  the  channel 
by  dredging  or  scraping.  It  can  only  be  done  by  raising  the  water  in  some 
way,  and  in  so  rapid  a  stream  as  the  Cannon  it  seems  that  the  only  practicable 
plan  is  by  dams  below,  or  making  slack  water  on  these  shallow  places. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  should  this  work  be  undertaken  on  the  plan 
suggested,  on  account  of  the  great  height  to  which  the  stream  is  liable  to 
rise,  the  dams  must  either  be  built  very  high,  so  as  to  bring  the  top  of  the  locks 
above  high- water  mark,  and  that  consequently  they  will  require  to  extend  en- 
tirely across  the  valley,  or  else  in  a  manner  to  allow  a  flood  to  submerge  entirely 
both  dam  and  lock. 

In  cither  case  they  must  necessarily  be  constructed  of  the  best  material,  and 
in  the  most  substantial  manner.  In  the  latter  case  especially  great  care  must 
be  had  in  building  the  locks  to  prevent  their  injury  by  the  action  of  floods. 

For  a  stream  like  the  Cannon,  rendered  navigable  in  this  manner,  the  proper 
boats  to  use  would  be  small  stern  or  side- wheel  steamers,  similar  to  tho*e  now 
plying  on  the  Chippewa  river,  in  Wisconsin,  and  they  should  be  constructed 
more  for  service  as  tugs  than  freighters,  as  the  maximum  of  attainable  depth  on 
bars  and  shoals  must  necessarily  be  small,  probably  not  more  than  two  feet. 
The  use  of  these  boats  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  bridges  at  road- 
crossings,  either  with  a  draw,  or  else  high  enough  to  allow  boats  to  pass  under 
them.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  require  to  be  at  least  18  or  20  feet  in  the 
clear  above  high- water  mark.  The  numerous  road-crossings  on  this  stream  would 
make  the  construction  of  these  bridges  alone  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost  of 
improvement. 

In  view  of  this  and  of  the  number  of  dams  and  water-powers  already  on  the 
stream  that  must  be  protected  and  provided  for,  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  a  continuous  canal,  say  from  Faribault  to  the  Mississippi, 
along  the  valley  of  the  stream,  above  the  line  of  high  water,  might  not  in  the 
end  be  cheaper,  and  in  other  respects  at  least  equal  to  any  permanent  improve- 
ment by  mean 8  of  locks  and  dams.  It  is  probable  that,  at  all  events,  this  method 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stream  where  it  runs  through 
the  marsh  and  low  bottoms,  as  a  reliable  channel  in  these  places  can  only  be 
obtained  by  confining  the  stream  between  strong  embankments,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  making  a  canal  for  that  distance,  and  even  then  it  seems  problem- 
atical whether  or  not  such  a  channel,  made  through  the  low  marsh  bordering  the 
Mississippi,  would  be  practicable  at  all,  as,  since  in  times  of  floods  in  the  Missis- 
sippi the  waters  of  that  stream  must  sweep  entirely  over  the  embankment  at 
nearly  a  right  angle,  it  is  likely  that  the  channel  would  fill  with  sand  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  in  a  short  time  unavailable  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

The  Cannon  river,  above  the  mouth  of  Straight  river,  seems  well  adapted  for 
improvement  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
few  abrupt  descents  in  the  stream  except  at  dams  already  built;  that  the  differ- 
ence between  high  and  low  water  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  amount  of 
bottom  lands  necessarily  overflowed  inconsiderable.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  whatever  plans  may  be  adopted  for  other  portions  of  the  proposed  line  of 
improvement,  the  most  feasible  for  the  section  above  referred  to  is  that  of  locks 
and  dams  along  the  stream  itself. 

The  following  estimate  of  cost  of  slack  water  navigation  from  Minnesota  river, 
near  Mankato,  to  the  Mississippi,  by  canal  and  lakes,  from  Mankato  to  Lake 
Tetonka,  thence  by  locks  and  dams  along  the  main  stream  of  Cannon  river,  and 
also  by  continuous  canal  from  mouth  of  Straight  river  to  the  Mississippi,  is  based 
on  such  information  as  I  was  able  to  collect  in  the  course  of  my  hurried  examin- 
ation. It  is  necessarily  very  rough  and  imperfect,  but  is  believed  to  be  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  to  afford  some  indication  of  cost  of  actual  improvement : 
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Estimate  of  cost  of  slack-water  navigation  from  Minnesota  river  to  Mississippi 
by  canal,  from  the  Minnesota  to  Cannon  river,  thente  by  locks  and  dams  along 
Cannon  river  to  entrance  to  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  thence  by  canal  to  Mis- 
sissippi near  Red  Wing. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST  OF  CANAL  FROM  MINNESOTA  RIVEB  TO  CANNON  RIVER. 

Length  of  canal : 

From  Minnesota  river  to  Madison  lake,  say 10  miles. 

From  Lake  Elysian  to  Cannon  river,  say 3  miles. 

Total 13  miles. 

Width  of  canal,  60  feet ;  depth  of  canal,  4  feet. 
Cost  per  mile  of  excavation  for  canal,  as  per  estimate  for  same  on 

Zumbro,  about $19,  000  00 

Excavation  for  13  miles,at  $19,000 247,  000  00 

Chopping  and  clearing,  say  10  miles,  at  $240 2,  400  00 

From  Minnesota  river  to  Madison  lake  the  rise  is  about  260 
feet;  same  to  Lake  Elysian.  From  Lake  Elysian  to  Cannon 
river  the  fall  is  say  12  feet. 

Lake  Elyisan  and  Madison  lake  mast  be  raised,  say  four  feet, 
for  supply  of  water,  making  267  feet  to  be  overcome  by  locks  be- 
tween the  two  points,  requiring  say  thirty-four  locks  of  about 
eight  feet  lift.  According  to  estimates  made  for  same  in  Zumbro 
river,  wooden  locks  similar  to  those  required  here  will  cost  about 
$16,000  each. 

Thirty-four  locks,  at  $16,000 544,  000  00 

Cost  of  dams  across  outlets  of  Lake  Elysian,  Madison  lake,  and 
other  lakes  in  vicinity,  say 7,  000  00 

Cost  of  cutting  channel  five  miles  through  marsh  between  Lake 
Elysian  and  Madison  lake,  exclusive  of  cost  of  machine,  about 
one-quarter  cost  per  mile  of  earth  excavation,  say 24,  000  00 

Cost  of  dredging  machine  for  above  work,  say 15,  000  00 

Total  cost  of  canal  and  locks  from  Minnesota  river,  via  Lake 

Elysian  to  Cannon  river,  at  Lake  Tetonka 839,  400  00 


Estimated  cost  of  improving  Cannon  river  to  the  Mississippi  by  locks  and  dams 
and  canal  and  locks  at  the  lower  end. 

From  Lake  Tetonka  to  the  Mississippi  the  estimated  fall  is  about  310  feet* 
Probably  240  of  it  must  be  overcome  by  locks.  This  would  require  forty-eight 
dams  with  locks  of  five  feet  lift,  making  the  dams  about  seven  and  one-half  feet 
in  height.  There  are  already  nine  dams  in  the  stream.  The  canal  at  the  lower 
end  should  be  about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  would  take  up  probably  fifteen 
feet  of  the  fall  in  that  portion  of  the  stream.  With  the  nine  dams  already  built 
this  would  reduce  the  number  of  new  dams  required  to  thirty-six. 

Dams  similar  to  those  needed  here  were  estimated  for  improvement  of  Zumbro 
river  to  cost  $6,000  each. 

Thirty-six  dams  at  $6,000 $216,  000  00 

Raising  and  strengthening  nine  dams  now  on  the  stream,  say 

$1,000  each 9, 000  00 

Forty-eight  locks  at  $16,000,  as  per  estimate  for  same  on  Zumbro,         768,  000  00 
Excavating  eight  miles  of  canal  at  lower  end  of  stream  at 

$19,  000,  as  above 152,  070  00 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  58 8 
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Removing  snags  from  ten  miles  of  river  above  head  of  lower 
canal,  at  a  cost,  as  per  estimate  for  similar,  work  on  Zumbro, 

of  about  $1,000  per  mile $10,  000  00 

Bridges  over  the  canal  and  streams  will  probably  be  required 
at  the  following  places  : 

Mankato 1 

Waterville 1 

Narrows  below  Waterville 1 

Morristown 1 

Warsaw .' 1 

Foot  of  Cannon  lake 1 

Near  Faribault 2 

Dundas 1 

Northfield 1 

Cannon  falls 1 

Near  head  of  lower  canal   1 

Total 12 

These  would  require   to   be  truss  bridges  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet   above   high-water    mark.      The  cost,  including 
masonry  and   approaches,  could  not    be   less   than   $10,000 
each. 
Twelve  truss  bridges,  at  $10,000 120,  000  00 

There  would  besides  be  required  along  the  upper  canals  four 
or  five  other  road-crossings.  These  could  probably  be  effected 
by  floating  bridges,  made  to  swiug  to  one  side  for  the  passage 
of  boats  ;  their  cost  would  not  probably  exceed  $1,000  each. 

Five  floating  bridges,  at  $1,000 ^ 5,  000  00 

Drawbridge  for  crossing  of  Minnesota'Central  railway  at  Fari- 
bault, say 20,  000  00 

Total  cost  of  improvement  from  Lake  Tetonka  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi       1,  300,  000  00 

SUMMARY. 

Cost  of  canal  and  locks  from  Minnesota  river  to  Cannon,  at 

Lake  Tetonka $839,  400  00 

Improvement  from  Lake  Tetonka  to  Mississippi 1,  300,  000  00 

2,  139,  400  00 
Add  for  engineering,  land,  damages,  and  contingencies,  less  than 

five  per  cent ! 100,  600  00 

Total 2,  240,  000  00 


Estimate  of  cost  of  slack-water  navigation  from  Minnesota  river,  near  Man- 
kato, to  the  Mississippi,  by  canal  from  Minnesota,  via  hake  Ely  nan  y  to 
Cannon  river  at  Lake  Tetonka  ;  thence  by  means  of  locks  and  dams  on 
Cannon  river  to  mouth  of  Straight  river;  thence  by  continuous  canal  along 
valley  of  Cannon  river  to  the  Mississippi,  near  Red  Wing. 
From  Minnesota  river  to  Cannon  river,  at  Lake  Tetonka : 

Cost  of  canal  and  locks  from  the  Minnesota  to  Cannon  river, 
*b  per  former  estimate $829, 400  00 


/ 
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One  trass  bridge  at  Mankato,  as  per  estimate $10,  000  00 

Five  floating  bridges 5,  000  00 

844,400  00 


From  Lake  Tetonka  to  mouth  of  Straight  river,  about  forty  feet  fall  to  be 
overcome  by  focks. 
Two  new  dams  on  stream,  cost  as  per  former  estimate,  at  $6,000 

each $12,  000  00 

One  dam  at  junction  of  Cannon  and  Straight  rivers,  say 10,  000  00 

Raising  and  strengthening  five  dams  already  on  stream,  as 

per  former  estimate 5,  000  00 

Seven  locks,  at  $16,000  each,  as  per  former  estimate 112,  000  00 

Seven  bridges,  at  $10,000,  as  per  former  estimate 70,  000  00 

Drawbridge  at  crossing  of   Minnesota  Central  railway,  as  per 

former  estimate 20,  000  00 


229,000  00 


From  mouth  of  Straight  river  to  Mississippi  by  canal,  distance  about  sixty 
miles.  A  canal  sixty  miles  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  will  require 
nearly  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation. 

According  to  previous  calculation,  the  difference  in  level  between  the  Can- 
non, at  mouth  of  Straight  river,  and  the  Mississippi,  at  Red  Wing,  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  requiring  thirty -one  locks  of  about  eight  feet  lift 
each. 

Two  million  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  to  be  placed  in  embank- 
ment when  required,  at  forty  ceuts $800,  000  00 

Thirty-one  locks,  at  $16,000,  as  per  former  estimate 496,  000  00 

Culverts  over  Little  Cannon  and  Bell  creek,  probably  two  spans 

of  twenty  feet  each,  say 25,  000  00 

Three  smaller  stream  crossings,  say 10,  000  00 

At  least  twelve  road  bridges  will  be  required,  costing,  with 
approaches,  say  $5,000  each 60,  000  00 

1,391,000  00 


SUMMARY. 

From  Minnesota  to  Cannon  river,  at  Lake  Tetonka $844,  400  00 

From  Lake  Tetonka  to  Faribault 229,  000  00 

From  Faribault  to  the  Mississippi 1,  391,  000  00 

2,  464,  400  00 
Add  for  engineering,  land  damages,  and  contingencies,  (less 

than  five  per  cent.) 100,  600  00 

Total 2,  565,  000  00 


As  the  boats  used  on  this  canal  would  probably  be  common  canal-boats  or 
barges  propelled  by  horse-power,  the  road  bridges  consequently  may  be  con- 
structed lower  and  shorter  than  those  estimated  for  on  the  main  stream.  I  have 
therefore  estimated  their  cost  at  one-half  that  of  the  bridges  referred  to. 

In  regard  to  a  propelling  power  for  boats  on  the  portion  of  the  Cannon  above 
Faribault,  and  through  the  lakes  beyond,  it  is  probable  that  small  steam-tugs 
would  be  much  the  most  economical,  as,  otherwise,  a  towing  path  would  be  re- 
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quired  along  the  entire  length  of  the  improved  portion  of  the  stream,  and  along 
the  lakes  and  marshes,  the  construction  of  which  would  he,  in  many  places,  both 
difficult  and  expensive. 

I  shall  be  unable  at  this  time,  for  want  of  necessary  data,  to  give  any  definite 
information  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  traffic  to  be  relied  on  along  the  line  of 
the  proprosed  improvement,  and  whatever  estimates  are  arrived  at  must  be 
based  on  a  few  general  facts. 

The  length  of  the  proposed  line,  measuring  along  its  general  direction,  is 
about  eighty  miles,  and,  as  previously  stated,  it  extends  through  a  country 
teeming  with  agricultural  wealth.  It  is  intersected  nearly  at  right  angles  at 
Faribault  by  the  Minnesota  Central  railway,  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter 
railroad  will  probably  touch  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Mankato.  The  only  lines  of 
transportation  which  may  be  termed  parallel  and  competing  lines  are  the  Min- 
nesota Valley  railroad  and  Minnesota  river  on  the  north,  distant  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles,  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  railroad  on  the  south,  and  distant 
thirty  to  forty  miles.  It  seems  fair,  then,  to  assume  that,  were  this  line  opened 
as  proposed,  it  would  naturally  carry  the  produce  of  a  section  of  country  ex- 
tending at  least  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line.  If  now  we 
deduct  from  the  entire  length  of  this  belt  say  twenty-five  miles  as  the  area,  the 
produce  of  which  is  likely  to  be  diverted  by  the  lines  above  mentioned,  we  shall 
have  remaining  an  area  of  country  fifty-five  by  twenty-four  miles,  whose  grain 
and  merchandise  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  carried  over  the  line  of  this  con- 
templated improvement. 

An  area  of  fifty-five  by  twenty-four  miles  contains  844,800  acres.  Probably 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  may  be  set  down  as  tillable  land,  so  that  we  should 
have  563,200  acres,  capable  of  producing  over  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, nearly  20,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  potatoes.  It  is  likely  that  not 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  this  amount  of  grain  could  be  consumed  by  the 
producers,  leaving  a  surplus  of  16,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  potatoes  to  be 
transported  over  this  avenue  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  water-powers  on  this  stream  would,  also,  be  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue,  especially  should  the  plan  of  improvement  by  means  of  locks  and  dams 
along  the  main  stream  be  adopted.  It  is  probable  in  that  case  that  a  large  share 
of  the  wheat  would  be  manufactured  into  flour  before  being  sent  to  market,  thus 
giving  to  the  improvement  not  only  the  profits  from  its  transportation,  but  a 
share  in  those  arising  from  the  manufacture. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  beg  leave  to  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  information  upon  which  my  calculations  are  based  is  of  such  a  general  char- 
acter that  the  statements  herein  made  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allow- 
ance. I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  estimates  of  cost  are  fully  adequate 
to  cover  the  expense,  and  an  actual  survey  might  show  that  by  a  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  dams  along  the  stream  their  number  might  be  greatly  reduced.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  toward  any  improvement  of  this  stream 
should  be  an  accurate  and  thorough  survey  of  the  route  the  entire  length,  with- 
out which  no  reliable  estimate  of  practicability  or  expense,  or  of  benefits  to  be 
derived,  can  be  arrived  at. 

I  append  to  this  a  copy  of  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  report,  for- 
warded on  the  31st  ultimo.     Any  discrepancies  must  be  attributed  to  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  the  communication  was  prepared,  and  to  want  of  time  to  suffi- 
ciently investigate  and  arrange  the  information  in  my  possession. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  WELLMAN, 
Engineer  in  charge  Cannon  and  Zumbro  River  Survey. 

Brevet  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren, 

Major  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OF  CONTINGENT  FUND  OF  THE  STATE 

DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE, 


TRANSMITTING 


Statement  of  disbursements  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  State  Department,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 


January  30,  1867.—  Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  State 

Washington,  January  28,  1867. 

Sir  :  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  obedience  to  the  20th  section  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  legalizing  and  making  appropriations  for  such  necessary  objects 
as  have  usually  been  included  in  the  general  appropriation  bills  without  authority- 
of  law,  and  to  fix  and  provide  for  certain  incidental  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ments and  offices  of  the  government,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
26,  1842,  and  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  ex- 
penses of  the  government  for  the  year  1836,  (section  2,)  has  the  honor  to  submit 
to  Congress  the  accompanying  statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 

That  marked  A  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  for  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  State  has  been  expended,  so  far  as  the  disburse- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1866. 

B. — A  statement  of  the  balances  of  same  appropriations  remaining  in  the 
treasury  on  the  30th  June,  1866,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  clerk. 

C. — A  precise  analytical  statement  of  all  moneys  disbursed  by  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  this  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1866. 

D. — A  statement  of  disbursements  from  the  fund  for  contingent  expenses  of 
foreign  intercourse  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  November,  1866. 

E. — A  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  all  the  missions  abroad  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1866,  as  stated  by  the  Fifth  Auditor. 

F.— A  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  as  stated  by  the  Fifth  Auditor. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the.  House  of  Representatives. 
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CONTINGENT    EXPENSES    OF 


Statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment of  State  has  been  expended,  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1866, 
inclusive,  including  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  laws. 


To  whom  paid. 


T. 
C. 

T 

H. 
H. 


C.  W.  Boteler&  Son 

Charles  H.  Brown 

Gas-light  Company 

H.  McGraw 

Charles  McCarthy 

L.  J.  Middleton  &  Co 

F.  Wassman 

W.  II.  Dice 

B.  H.  Clements 

E.  H.  Brown 

T.  C.  Bvrnes 

W.  S.  Thompson 

W.  R.  Riley  &  Brother 

T.  Burley 

J.  F.  Green 

W.  Acton 

W.  H.  Dice 

Robert  Earle  &  Son.  * 

Gas-light  Company 

Brown  &  Power 

W.  M.  Barnard,  (Mrs.) 

Charles  IT.  Brown  . .   

T.  Burley 

,  C.  Byrnes 

L.  Rodgers 

Harris 

McGraw 

__.  Clay  Stewart 

H.  Richcy 

J.  F.  Green 

C.  G.Bali 

Walker  &  Co 

W.  Paine 

W.  Somcrs 

W.Godey 

J.  F.  Green 

T.  C.  Byrnes 

Charles*  McCarthy 

Charles  H.  Brown 

W.  Acton 

W.  Soiners 

Brown  &.  Power 

H.  Richey 

J.  F.  Green 

Hugh  McGraw 

Universal  Safety  Match  Company 

J.  Harris 

Charles  H.  Brown 

Gas-light  Company 

F.  Burley \ 

J.  F.  Green 

Hugh  McGraw , 

McPhcison  &.  Company 

Squire  Millard...... 

Pliilpand  Solomons , 

W.  S.  Mitchen&  Co 

J.  Viedt 

G.  >J.  Wj  ig'ht 


For  what  object. 


Furniture 

Washing 

Gas 

Extra  watch 

do 

Ice 

Repairs  of  locks 

Cases  and  repairs  . . . 

Painting • 

Pillows 

Matches 

Oil,  &c 

Ice  blankets 

Whitewashing 

Soap t. 

Chimney-sweeping  .. 

Repairs 

Livery 

Gas 

Plumbing 

Towels 

Washing 

Whitewashing 

Matches 

Horse-shoeing 

Wood-sawing 

Extra  watch , 

Wood  and  coal 

Cleaning  stoves,  &c. 

Soap  and  candles 

Labor,  &  c 

Coat  for  driver 

Weather  strips 

Cleaning  snow 

Ice 

Soap 

Matches  and  soap 

Extra  watch 

Washing 

Chimney-sweeping. . . 

Cleaning  snow 

Plumbing 

Labor,  &c 

Candles 

Extra  watch 

Matches 

Wood-sawing 

Washing 

Gas 

Whitewashing,  &c... 

Candles 

Extra  watch 

Deodorizer 

Extra  watch 

Stationery 

Furniture 

Repairing  furniture  .. 
Furniture 


Total. 


$135  75 

45  00 

160  29 

36  80 

30  40 

50  00 

74  00 

369  25 

180  50 

11  41 

6  50 

8  75 

11  00 

11  00 

12  00 

17  75 

69  80 

140  00 

219  92 

11  25 

17  40 

45  00 

26  00 

6  50 

5  <>2 

23(5  47 

17  60 

2,136  69 

379  90 

32  83 

217  00 

45  00 

111  30 

40  00 

137  50 

6  00 

22  00 

97  60 

60  00 

15  00 

53  00 

4  05 

83  10 

19  80 

35  20 

28  75 

21  25 

60  00 

207  48 

265  00 

19  80 

28  80 

5  00 

36  80 

1,864  25 

19  90 

18  00 

244  50 

THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    STATE.  3 

A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  4r. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


L.  F.Clark 

W.H.Dice 

Samuel  Nyburg 

Philp  &.  Solomons 

S.  F.  Savage 

F.  Wassman 

L.F.Clark 

C.  W.  Boteler&Son 

C.  W.  Boteler 

J.  McDermott  &  Brother 

W.H.  Dice 

W.  H.  Dice 

H.R.  Heyl 

H.H.Steele 

S.  Lewis 4 

H.  Richey 

W.  W.  Fair 

B.  H.  Clements 

Philp  &  Solomons 

W.H.Dice 

L.  F.Clark !  Upliolstery 

Samuel  Nyburg I  Repairs 


For  what  object. 


Repairs 

'.Ao\\\\\\\\\\\\\ 

Stationery 

Hardware 

Repairs  and  locks. 

UpnolBtery 

Furniture 

Brooms 

Repairs 

Stationery 

...do 

Repairs 

...do 

Furniture 

Painting 

Stationery 

Repairs . 


W.  H.  Farr. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co 

Brown  and  Power 

J.  Viedt 

F.  Lamb 

C.M.Wright 

John  Miller 

Hudson  Taylor 

H.  de  Mareil 

George  Fulton 

J.  Lockie 

Alfred  Hunter 

R.  F.  Brown 

Philp  &  Solomons 

W.W.  Cox 

La  Cronica 

W.H.Crook 

Chicago  Republican 

Hudson  Taylor 

Little,  Brown  &  Co 

Round  Table 

Beals,  Greene  &  Co 

John  Miller 

J.  H.  Hickcox&Co 

W.  C.  Bryant 

W.  C.  &F.  O.  Church... 

J.  Kehoe 

James  V   Fordham 

J.  P.  Walker 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.Morrison. 

Franck  Taylor 

Derby  &  Miller 

C.  Scribner  &  Co 

R.  T.  Brown 

Philp  &-  Solomons 

D.  J.  Bishop 

H.  P.  Sampers 

S.  J.  Crampner 

C.  Bohn 

Walker,  Fuller  &  Co 

Little,  Browfc  &  Co 


Furniture 

Matting 

Plumbing 

Upholstery 

...do 

Furniture 

Books 

..do 

Subscription 

Eagle  and  Flag 

Subscription 

Books 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Subscription 

do 

do 

Books 

..do 

Subscription 

do 

Books 

..do 

Subscription 

do 

Books  

..do 

Subscription 

Books  

..do 

..do 

.do 

..do 

-do 

Subscriptions 

do 

Subscription 

do 

Department  and  Cong'l  directories. 
Books  


Total. 


|612  37 

25  50 

18  75 

1,706  50 

56  68 

100  50 

284  94 

163  75 

43  00 

224  60 

196  00 

56  50 

21  50 

k       27  50 

80  00 

36  00 

30  00 

147  25 

1,221  55 

283  75 

609  00 

12  50 

56  00 

206  25 

58  50 

200  75 

85  95 

24  50 

85  15 

*    62  as 

20  00 

10  00 

11  85 
6  00 

3  30 
54  75 

11  00 
16  00 

9  00 

12  00 
45  45 
75  13 

6  00 

10  00 

144  11 

6  00 

14  00 
6  00 
6  00 

6  00 
5  00 

39  00 

AS  70 

131  25 

10  00 

4  00 
137  25 

72  00 
12  00 

5  00 

15  00 

7  00 
18  38 


4  CONTINGENT   EXPENSES   OP 

A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  tyc. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


W.B.Dana 

Silliman  &  Dana 

Hudson  Taylor 

John  Miller 

B.  F.  Corlies&Macy.... 

J.  Sheely 

J.  Disturnel 

J.  D.  Duncan 

C.  Smith 

S.  Blatchford 

Philp  &  Solomons 

W.Miller 

H.  Westerlinck 

J.  Cole 

J.  M.C.  Ambrufter 

Raynolds,  Pratt  &  Co. . . . 

H.  J.  Raymond  &  Co 

C.  B.  Rich 

A.Refel 

W.D.  Wallach 

E.  A.  Reddall 

Weed,  Parsons  &  Co 

John  Miller 

W.  B   Scott 

H.  Barnard 

Franck  Taylor 

Walker,  Fuller  &  Co 

Derby  &  Miller 

J.  G.  Qsbourn 

Henry  C.  Baird 

Beah,  Greene  &.  Co 

F.  Harford 

- —  Fisher 

J.  Lockie 

Littlefield  &  Claggett... 

A.  McGrakin 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison 

J.  B.  Mansfield 

L.  Tomson 

J.  G.  Osbourn 

Ticknor  &,  Fields 

W.  R.  Riley  &  Brother.. 

R.  Earle&Son 

R.  C.  Johnson  &  Co 

John  Murphy 

C.  O.  Rodgers 

John  McDermott 

G.  Crandell 

Gibson  and  others 

Smith  Brothers 

W.  H.  Whiting 

E.W.  Hansell 

C.  McCarthy 

State  Gazette,  N.J 

S.  Holmes 

Adams  Express  Company 
Americau  Telegraph  Com] 

G.  Crandell , 

Charles  Weber — 
Stone  &  House... 
A.  N.  Clark  &  Co 
J.  W.  Hansell.... 
C.  McCarthy 


Company 


For  what  object 


Magazines  .. 
Subscription . 

Books 

..do 

...do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


do. 
Disbursements. 

Books  

Portrait 

Expenses 

Books 

do. 


Drawing  implements. 

Subscription 

do 


do 

do 

Books 

Almanacs 

Books  

Subscription 

Books  

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


..do 

Subscription . 

do 

do 

do 

Picture 

Books 

..do 


Subscription 

Books  

..do 

..do 

Crape 

Livery 

Hardware 

Advertising    . . . 

Repairs 

Newspapers 

Sundries 

Newspaper 

Subscription 

Railroad  tickets. 

Postage 

Advertising 

Cartage 

Freight    

Despatches 

Newspapers 

Repairs 

Advertising 

Railroad  tickets. 
Postage 


Total. 


$10  00 

5  00 

22  00 

135  04 

304  00 

21  50 

43  50 

10  00 

3  00 

369  30 

382  85 

170  00 

59  00 

55  00 

15  00 

208  50 

24  00 
10  00 

8  00 
70  00 
10  00 
12  00 
141  54 
20  00 

25  00 
51  25 

5  00 
146  25 

5  00 
15  00 
10  00 

3  00 

2  50 

7  25 

8  00 

3  50 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

6  00 

3  00 
3  15 

109  00 

12  93 

6  00 

6  00 

167  10 

15  75 
8  70 
1  50 
3  00 

40  00 
27  00 

8  25 

16  75 

9  70 
61  68 
15  75 
18  00 

1  50 

3  00 

55  00 

18  00 


THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE.  5 

A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  fyc. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object. 


Gas-light  Company 

C.  C.  Fultou 

F.  A.  Lutz 

Horatio  Bates 

Robert  Earle  &  Son 

William  R.  Riley  &  Brother 

Harnden  Express  Company 

Hugh  McGraw 

American  Telegraph  Company 

John  Lockie 

G.  Crandell 

Steamship  Gibson 

R.  S.  McMurdy 

Adams  Express  Company 

C.  McCarthy 

E.  W.  Hansell 

Uuited  States  Telegraph  Company. . 

New  Orleans  Era 

Robert  Earle  &  Son 

American  Telegraph  Company 

Samuel  F.  Savage 

Charles  Weber 

Adams  Express  Company 

G.  Crandell 

C.  W.  Boteler 

J.  B.  Davidson 

W.  H.  Godey 

Knowles  &  Co 

Dongley,  ir.f  &  Co 

Henry  Eckel 

Samuel  Libby 

Prentice  &  Co 

E.W.  Hansell 

C.  McCarthy 

Pay-roll 

Philp  &  Solomons 

Pay-roll 

Pay-roll !....do. 

Pay-roll ....do 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal j  Publishing  the  laws. 

Louisville  CKy. )  Press I do. 

Wabash  (Ind.)  Express | do 

Detroit  (Micb.)  Advertiser j do. 

Omaha  (Neb.  Terr'y)  Republican do. 


Gas 

Advertising 

Leather  net.   ... 

Despatches 

Livery 

Blankets 

Freight 

Hack-hire 

Despatches .. 

Subscription 

do 

Freight 

Gum-arabic 

Freight 

Postage 

Railroad  tickets . 

Despatches 

Advertising 

Livery 

Despatches 

Hardware 

Repairs 

Freight 

Newspapers 

Furniture 

Freight 

Lime 

Advertising 

do...: 

do 

do 

do 

Railroad  tickets. 

Postage 

Salaries 

Stationery , 

Salaries 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel . 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Democrat 

Jacksonville  (Fla. )  Union 

Hartford  (Conn. )  Courant 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Regime 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Conservative. 

Cory  don  (Iowa)  Monitor 

Fort  Wayne  ( Ind. )  Gazette 

Olympia  (Wash.  Terr'y)  Standard. 

Worcester  (Mass. )  Spy 

Washington  (D.  C. )  Chronicle 

Wilmington  (Del. )  Journal 

Hagerstown  (Md. )  Herald 

Paducah  (Ky. )  Union 

Charles  City  (Iowa)  Intelligencer. . 

Nashville  (Tenn. )  Times 

Madison  ( Wis. )  Journal 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Union 

Winona  (Minn.)  Republican 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Total. 


$360  94 

12  20 

13  00 

10  00 

96  00 

11  50 

65  90 

22  00 

37  07 

11  00 

15  75 

8  00 

120  55 

8  20 

21  00 

35  00 

16  71 

6  00 

96  00 

184  80 

8  50 

26  10 

19  60 

10  50 

17  75 

5  00 

4  00 

1  00 

3  00 

1  60 

1  00 

1  60 

40  00 

27  00 

1,070  00 

157  75 

1,247  80 

1,340  00 

830  00 

267  80 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

575  00 

575  00 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

1,150  00 

260  00 

295  10 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

260  00 

267  80 

260  00 

260  00 

6  CONTINGENT    EXPENSES    OF 

A. —  Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  Sfc. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object. 


Baltimore  (Md. )  Clipper Publishing  the  laws 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal ! do 

Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal j do. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald I do 

Trenton  (N.  J. )  Gazette ] do 

Springfield  (111.)  Journal : do 

Now  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Fredonian j do 

Belfast  (Me.)  Age do 

Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  Gazette i..1 do 

Yancton  (D.  T.)  Union ; do 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Union do 

Canton  (N.  Y.)  Plaindealer do 

Claremout  (N    H.)  Eagle j do 

Lowell  (Mass. )  Courier do 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Times j do 

Georgetown  (Del. )  Union do 

Smyrna  (Del.)  Times | do 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Union do 

Helena  (Ark.)  Clarion do 

Denver  (Cal.)  News j do 

Concord  (N.  H. )  Democrat do 

Newport  (R.  I. )  Mercury do 

Louisiana  (Mo. )  Flag I do 

Windsor  (Vt.)  Journal do 

Galena  (111.)  Gazette do 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald j do 

Lewiston  (Me. )  Journal do 

San  Francisco  (Cal. )  Flag do 

Nebraska  City  (N.  T.)  Press j do 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Union j do 

Chronicle,  D.  C |  Papers 

F.  B.  Peddie i  Trunks 

National  Republican i  Papers  and  advertising  . 

D.  C.  Forney !  Papers. 


Philp  &  Solomons  . 

W.  H.  Dice 

Morgan,  Rhinehart  &  Co. 

H.  Kichey 

F.  B.  Peddie 

Philp  &  Solomons 

Washington  Chronicle 

W.  H.Dice 

Samuel  Lewis 

Philp  &  Solomons 


Stationery 

Repairs 

Freight 

Tin  boxes  

Trunks 

Stationery 

Papers 

Boxes 

Treaty  boxes,  &c. 
Stationery 


i 


Total. 


§260  CO 
260  00 

1,725  00 
575  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  60 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
575  00 
575  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
575  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
121  50 
108  00 
228  00 
211  55 
670  50 
40  00 
101  23 
101  50 
169  50 

1,4*2  50 

293  80 

40  00 

1,922  80 

1,499  00 


THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE. 


B. 

Statement  of  balances  of  appropriations  for  the  incidental  and  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  State  on  June  30,  1866,  including  publishing 
and  distributing  the  laws,  in  the  treasury,  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  clerk, 
and  due  him. 


For  what  object. 


J2'» 
a  s 

M   g 


2M 

is 


Stationery,  blank  books,  binding,  &c I  $237  29 

Publishing  the  laws  in  pamphlet  form,  &c I  233  00 

Proof-reading,  packing,  distributing  laws,  &c '  1, 613  97 

Miscellaneous  items.   3, 273  43 

Fuel,  light,  repairs  in  northeast  executive  building. .  19 
To  purchase  Howard's  Reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  | 

Supreme  Court i j  250  00 

Extra  clerk-hire  and  copying I  93  24 

Copperplate  printing,  books,  and  maps j  1 ,  007  70 

Gola  medal  lor  Commodore  Vanderbilt j 

Total 6,708  82 


I 


!      $218  05 

$1,595  73    

..'. 552  60 

1.178  82    

i         555  82 

I 

'.'.'..'.'.'.'.Y.I  ' 3*524  70 

746  79  I 

282  00 

3,803  34  I     4,851   17 


Treasury  Department, 

Register's  Office,  January  24,  1867. 


S.  B.  COLBY,  Register. 


c. 

Analytical  statement  of  all  the  moneys  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the 
Department  of  State  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  S*.ate,  including  publishing  and 

distributing  laws  and  documents,  &c,  viz : 
For  salaries  of  Secretary  of  State,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  and  of  the 

clerks,  messenger,  assistant  messenger,  and  laborers  in  his  office. . $59, 035  69 

For  salaries  of  watchmen  and  laborers  of  the  northeast  executive  building 4, 320  00 

For  contingent  expenses  of  northeast  executive  building 6, 1 14  90 

For  contingent  expenses  of  all  the  missions  abroad - 6, 534  58 

For  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse 57, 205  85 

For  expenses  of  rescuing  American  citizens  from  shipwreck 6, 854  00 

For  the  purchase  of  blank  books,  stationery,  arms  of  the  United  States,  seals, 

presses,  flags,  and  for  the  payment  of  postage  and  miscellaneous  expenses 

of  the  consuls 42,943  63 

For  office  rent  of  those  consuls  general,  consuls,  and  commercial  agents  who 

are  not  allowed  to  trade •. 16, 763  29 

Expenses  under  neutrality  act 6, 964  16 

Expenses  of  habeas  corpus 937  00 

Extra  clerk-hire  and  copying 20, 084  19 

Expenses  bringing  home  prisoners 23, 913  72 

Immigration,  expenses  of  bureau 16, 796  47 

Miscellaneous  items 1, 998  18 

Proof-reading  and  packing 4, 645  55 

Stationery,  furniture,  &c 8,729  27 

Copperplate  printing,  books,  &c 3, 530  34 

Publishing  laws..   . 18,457  20 

Total 305,828  02 


CONTINGENT  EXPENSE8   OP 


D. 


Statement  of  expenditures  from  the  fund  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign 
intercourse ,  from  December  1,  1865,  to  November  30,  1866,  inclusive,  made 
agreeably  to  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1836,  entitled  "  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  year  1836." 


To  whom  paid. 


W.H.Dice 

American  Telegraph  Company  . 

Derby  &  Miller 

Alfred  Herrisse 

Adams  Express  Company 

City  post  office 

Jonathan  Amory 

J.  C.  Derby 

National  Republican 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser 

National  Intelligencer 

New  York  Daily  Times 

Washington  Chronicle 

T.  B.  Peddie 

George  Stoker 

C.  M.Allen 

Thomas  Taylor 

W.  C.  Johnson 

Philp  •&  Solomons 

Do 

Evening  Star 

Washington  Chronicle 

Harnden  Express  Company 

President's  approval 

Evening  Star 

Washington  Chronicle 

National  Intelligencer 

National  Republican 

George  L.  Berdan 

Allen  Francis 

H.  de  Mareil 

J.C.  Derby.... 

Jonathan  Amory 

Thomas  Taylor 

Morgan,  Rhinehart  &  Co 

City  post  office 

New  i  ork  Times 

George  F.  Seward 

F.  Wassman 

William  R.  Riley  &  Brother  . . . 

E.  A.  Faherty 

W.H.Dice 

Harndon  Express  Company 

President's  approval 

Philp  &  Solomons 

E.  G.  Eastman 

J.  C.  Derby 

Jonathan  Amory 

Thomas  Taylor 

City  post  office 

Washington  Chronicle 

John  Wilson 

George  F.  Seward 

H.  C.  Pratt 

American  Telegraph  Company  . 


For  what  object. 


Boxes 

Despatches 

Expenses 

Translation 

Freight 

Foreign  postage 

Despatch  agent 

do 

Advertising 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

Mail  bags 

Despatches 

Expenses 

Despatch  agent 

Law  expenses 

Stationery 

Presents  for  Tunisians. 
Advertising 

Freight 


Advertising 

do 

....do 

Advertising  and  papers. 

Travelling  expenses 

Expenses 

Subscription 

Despatch  agent 

do 

do 

Freight 

Foreign  postage 

Advertising 

Expenses 

Castings 

Bagging  and  thread 

Labor 

Boxes 

Freight 


Stationery 

Despatch  bags.. 
Despatch  agent. 

do 

do 

Foreign  postage . 

Advertising 

Expenses 

do 

Portrait 

Despatches 


Total. 


$76  50 
466  44 
910  29 

25  00 

60  95 

382  53 

612  00 

1,862  72 

397  00 

83  25 
110  00 

77  56 
511  00 

75  00 
916  23 
200  00 
211  51 
1,000  00 
3,326  52 
881  50 
170  00 

190  00 
48  00 

3,235  30 

295  00 

2, 079  20 

268  00 

1,999  80 

34  70 

80  00 

15  00  * 

1,528  87 

604  50 

304  77 

70  00 

311  80 

25  35 

221  65 

50  00 

101  13 

52  50 

416  25 

&5  76 

5,800  26 

2, 118  00 

82  28 

1,959  50 

638  38 

238  06 

262  10 

900  00 

350  00 

291  10 

200  00 

191  62 


THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   8TATE. 
D. — Contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  fc, — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


Harnden  Express  Company 

M.  B.  Brady .! 

Steamship  Thames...'. 

New  York  Times 

Evening  Star 

M.  McMichael 

H.  de  Mareil 

R.  S.  Chilton 

W.  C.  Hazel 

C.  McCarthy 

H.  McGiaw 

J.  C.  Derby 

Do 

Jonathan  Amory 

Do 

Thomas  Taylor 

E.  G.Eastman 

A.  Daggett 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 

Philp  &  Solomons 

Do 

City  post  office 

Evening  Star 

Washington  Chronicle - 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  . . 

Harnden  Express  Company 

Sykes,  Chadwick  &  Co 

Gteorge  L.  Berdan 

Navy  Department 

C.  McCarthy 

H.  McGraw i 

President's  approval 


For  what  object. 


Freight 

Photographs 

Freight 

Advertising 

do , 

do 

Subscription 

Queen  Emma 

Livery 

Amnesty  oaths 

do 

Despatch  agent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Despatch  bags 

Amnesty  oaths 

Cars 

Stationery 

do 

Foreign  postage 

Advertising 

do 

Despatches. . 

Freight 

Board  of  Queen  Emma. 

Expenses 

do. 


Amnesty  oaths . 
do 


Total. 


$  109  50 

139  00 

25  00 

45  00 

330  00 

35  60 

20  00 

233  50 

255  00 

387  80 

387  80 

1,378  86 

1,229  45 

594  50 

597  00 

195  49 

62  92 

224  00 

330  00 

1,815  75 

2,352  00 

276  06 

635  00 

131  50 

739  77 

138  40 

1,867  03 

22  45 

3,939  90 

125  00 

125  00 

106,610  09 


10 
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E. 

Statement  of  expenses  of  all  missions  abroad  for  contingencies  and  loss  by 
exchange  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1866,  as  shown  by  account*  adjusted 
in  the  Fifth  Auditor's  office,  other  than  those  which  may  have  been  paid  by 
the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State. 


Mission. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  minister 

FRANCE. 

John  Bigelow,  minister 

RUSSIA. 

Cassias  M.  Clay,  minister 

PRUSSIA. 


N.  B.  Judd,  late  minister. .. 
Joseph  A.  Wright,  minister. 


AUSTRIA. 

J.  L.  Motley,  minister 

MEXICO. 

William  H.  Corwin,  charge  d'affaires. 

SPAIN. 

John  P.  Hale,  minister 

BRAZIL. 


J.  W.  Webb,  minister 

W.  V.  V.  Lidgerwood,  acting  charge*  d'affaires . 


BELGIUM. 

H.  S.  Sanford,  minister 

CHINA. 

A.  Bnrlingame,  minister;  accounts  not  received. 

PERU. 

C.  Robinson,  late  minister 

TURKEY. 

E,  Joy  Morris,  minister 


£ 


o 


$137  12 


24  56 


185  33 


244  91 

209  98 


$1,767  05 
4,201  09 
1,148  86 


153  07 

529  78 


735  60 


143  75 


3,651  92 


2, 353  46 

181  48 


57  65  ,  952  60 


303  08 


250  71 


2,784  52 


$1,767  05 
4, 338  21 
1, 148  6^ 


707  41 


735  60 


143  75 


3,837  25 


3,079  83 


1,010  25 


250  71 


3, 087  60 
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Mission. 


ITALY. 

George  P.  Marsh,  minister 

SWEDEN. 

J.  H.  Campbell,  minister 

DENMARK. 

G.  H.  Yeaman,  minister 

GUATEMALA. 

Fitz  H.  Warren,  minister 

NEW  GRANADA. 

A.  A.  Burton,  minister 

PORTUGAL. 

James  E.  Harvey,  minister 

SWITZERLAND. 


G.  G.  Fogg,  late  minister 

George  Harrington,  minister 

PONTIFICAL  STATES. 

R.  King,  minister 

NETHERLANDS. 

James  S.  Pike,  minister , 

NICARAGUA. 

A.  B.  Dickinson,  minister 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

James  McBride,  minister 

HONDURAS. 

Thomas  H.  Clay,  minister 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION. 

R.  C.  Kirk,  minister 

CHILI. 

T.  H.  Nelson,  late  minister 


£ 


$75  56 


92  12 


225  00 

67  66 


58  01 


85  10 


374  73 


322  84 


a 
o 


$269  27 


207  47 


S 
© 


$269  27 


283  03 


4S0  28 

480  28 

113  40 

113  40 

179  20 

179  20 

1,224  93 

1,317  05 

169  41 

484  91 

946  98 

1,021  57 

1,021  57 

366  45 

424  46 

407  00 

407  00 

116  00 

201  11 

670  26 

670  26 

114  57 

489  30 

680  62 

1,003  46 
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Mission. 


PARAGUAY. 

C.  A.  Washburn,  minister 

ECUADOR. 

Fred.  Hassaurek,  late  minister 

VENEZUELA. 

E.  D.  Culver,  late  minister 

COSTA  RICA. 

C.  N.  Riotte,  minjs tor 

SALVADOR. 

J.  R.  Partridge,  minister 

ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT. 

Charles  Hale,  consul  general 

IIAYTI. 

H.  E.  Peck,  minister 

BOLIVIA. 

A.  A.  Hall,  minister ;  accounts  not  received . 

LIBERIA. 

A.  Hanson,  commissioner 

JAPAN. 

A.  L.  C.  Portman,  charge  d'affaires 

MIXED  COURTS. 


Under  provisions  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of 
April  7,  1862 1 


Total . 


§ 

H 


O 


159  38 


198  28 


30  00 


449  00 


605  23 


34  30 


a 


a 

o 


459  96 


312  34 


257  30 


200  58 


325  18 


968  50 


54  92 


39  03 


600  84 


169  40 


S 

© 


619  34 


510  62 


287  30 


649  58 


325  18 


968  50 


54  92 


39  03 


1,206  07 


203  70 


32,777  13 


Respectfully  submitted : 

Treasury  Department, 

Fifth  Auditor's  Office,  January  25,  1867. 


C.  M.  WALKER,  Auditor. 
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Statement  of  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  from  July  1,  1865,  to 
June  30,  1866,  as  shown  by  adjustment  of  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  Fifth 
Auditor,  other  than  those  which  may  have  been  paid  by  the  disbursing  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Consulates  and  consul.  I     Total. 


Havana,  A.  T.  Miner '•  f  1,290  05 

Liverpool,  T.  H.  Dudley. |    7,208  85 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  J.  Q.  Howard j  90  00 

Total I    8,594  90 

Respectfully  submitted :     - 

C.  M.  WALKER,  Auditor. 
Treasury  Department, 

Ftfih  Auditor's  Office,  January  25,  J867 


39th  Congress,  )      HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session.      J  \    No.  60. 


MICHAEL  McCANN. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  9th  instant,  transmitting 
papers  in  the  case  of  Michael  McCann's  claim  for  the  services  of  the  barge 
Charles  Warner. 


January  30,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Claims  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  29,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated 
January  9,  1867, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  papers  in  the  case 
of  Michael  McCann's  claim  for  the  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  called 
for  therein,  together  with  a  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General  on  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  S.  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  25,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to. return  herewith  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, dated  January  19,  1867,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
all  papers  relating  to  the  claim  of  Michael  McCann  for  services  of  the  barge 
Charles  Warner,  with  the  following  report : 

This  vessel  was  chartered  December  6, 1862,  at  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  day. 
In  June,  1863,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  this  office,  the  rate  was  reduced  from 
twelve  (12)  to  nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents  ($9  60)  per  day. 

The  owner  refused  to  sign  this  new  form  of  charter-party,  or  receive  payment 
on  it,  and  requested  to  be  discharged,  which  request  could  not  be  granted,  and 
the  barge  continued  in  service. 

The  claimant  then  presented  his  case  to  the  Third  Auditor,  who  has  decided 
in  his  favor,  allowing  the  full  rate  of  the  original  charter — $12  per  day — differ- 
ing from  the  accounts  as  made  up  by  this  office. 

The  charters  of  many  vessels  have  been  reduced  under  instructions  of  the 
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War  Department  and  tbis  office,  and  payment  refused  except  at  the  reduced 
rates. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  many  charters  for  vessels  and  barges 
were,  through  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  made  at  excessive  rates,  which, 
when  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  were  ordered  to  be 
reduced. 

Owners  have  generally  recognized  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  department,  and  have  finally  consented  to  settlement  upon  the 
terms  offered  by  it.  The  owner  of  the  Charles  Warner  is  among  the  few  who 
have  refused  to  accept  such  terms. 

To  have  sigued  a  requisition  for  the  certificate  given  by  the  Auditor  would 
have  allowed  a  different  measure  of  justice  from  that  allowed  to  others  less  per- 
severing in  their  demands  upon  the  government,  and  would  have  given  them 
ground  for  complaint  against  this  office  for  want  of  impartiality. 

The  value  of  the  barge  was  not  stated  in  the  charter,  but  after  it  had  been 
several  months  in  service  it  was  appraised  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  McCann  complained  of  this  valuation,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  the  barge 
was  again  appraised  and  the  value  stated  at  $1,600. 

Upon  the  delivery  of  this  vessel  to  its  owner,  June  16, 1865,  12  m.,  the  value 
was  fixed  at  $350. 

Mr.  McCann  has  received  payment  for  services  of  his  barge  from  December 
6,  1862,  to  September  24,  1863,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $3,187  20.  The  Auditor, 
by  settlement  No.  4,557,  dated  September  20,  1864,  has  allowed  him  $3,375  62 
for  services  from  September  25,  1863,  to  July  14,  1864,  being  293  days,  at  $12 
per  day,  which  requisition  the  Quartermaster  General  has  declined  to  sign. 

Accompanying  this  communication  are  statements  of  the  account  of  this  ves- 
sel as  made  up  in  this  office,  and  as  claimed  by  Mr.  McCann. 

Copies  of  papers  relating  to  this  claim  are  herewith  transmitted. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  H.  RUCKER, 
Acting  Q.  M.  G.  and  Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  Army. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,   Washington,  D.  C. 


Statement  of  account  of  barge  Charles  Warner,  as  calculated  by  this  office. 

For  purchase  of  barge  Charles  Warner  from  April  1,  1863,  (the  date  of  order 
directing  the  new  form  of  charter)  to  12  m.  June  16,  1865,  date  of  delivery  of 
barge  to  owner — * 

Valuation  of  barge  taken  at $1,  600  00 

25  per  cent,  profit  for  two  years,  two  months,  and  fifteen  and  a  half 

days  (from  April,  1863,  to  June  16,  1865,  12  m.) 883  89 

Expenses  twenty-six  and  a  half  months,  at  $130  per  month 3,  445  00 

5, 928  89 
Less  value  of  barge  when  returned  to  the  owner,  June 

16, 1865 $350  00 

Less  payments  received  by  owners  from  April  1,  1863,  to 

September  24,  1865,  inclusive 1,  795  20 

2, 145  20 

Balance 3,  783  69 

due  owner,  which  includes  treasury  certificate  No.  4,557. 
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Statement  of  account  as  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter- 

partt/. 

For  services  from  September  25, 1863,  to  July  14, 1864, 

two  hundred  and  ninty-three  days,  at  $12  per  day ...   $3,  516  00 

Less  for  repairs  by  United  States,  as  awarded  by  Audi- 
tor iu  certificate  No.  4,557 140  38 

$3,  375  62 

For  services  from  July  14,  1864,  to  6  p.  m.  March  6,  1865,  being 
232|  days,  and  from  3  p.  m.  May  6,  1865,  to  12  m.  June  16, 
1865,  40|  days,  making  273§  days,  at  $12  per  day 3,  283  50 


Total  amount  claimed  by  Mr.  McCann 6,  659  12 

!ss  repairs  made  by  government  to  this  barge,  which    f  2,  883  98 

Mr  McCann  objects  to (        40  47 

2,924  45 


3,  734  67 


This  charter-party  of  affreightment  made  and  concluded  on  th's  sixth  day  ofc 
December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- two,  between  Mi 
chael  McCann,  owner  of  the  barge  or  vessel  called  the  Charles  Warner,  of  Pho** 
nixville,  Pennsylvania,  of  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  or  there- 
abouts, at  present  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  commanded1 
by  Michael  McCann,  of  the  first  part,  and  Colonel  D.  H.  Rucker,  quartermaster 
and  aide-de-camp  United  States  army,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  :  That  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  does  and  doth  hereby  grant  and  to  freight  let, 
and  the  said  Colonel  D.  H.  Rucker,  quartermaster  and  aide-de-camp  United 
States  army,  does  and  doth  hereby  grant  and  to  freight  take,  the  said  barge,  to- 
load  at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  elsewhere,  and  proceed  on  the  voyage  hereinafter- 
mentioned,  (always  reserving  sufficient  room  for  the  stowage  of  the  vessel's  cables 
and  materials,  aud  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  crew.) 

And  thereupon  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  doth  hereby  covenant,  grant,  and  agree  to  and  with  the 
said  Colonel  D.  H.  Rucker,  quartermaster  and  aide-de-camp  United  States 
army,  that  the  said  vessel  now  is,  and  sha'l  be  kept  and  maintained  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  mentioned  in  this  contract,  tight,  stanch,  strong,  and  well 
and  sufficiently  manned,  victualled,  tackled,  apparelled,  and  ballasted,  and  fur- 
nished in  every  respect  fit  for  merchants'  service,  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  her 
owners,  and  shall  on  the  seventh  day  of  December,  1862,  be  ready  to  receive 
on  board,  whenever  thus  tendered  alongside  by  the  quartermaater  United  States 
army,  his  factors  or  assigns,  such  goods  as  they  shall  order  and  direct,  and  the 
said  vessel  can  conveniently  store  and  carry ;  and  when  laden,  shall  sail  with 
the  first  good  opportunity  from  the  port  of  Washington,  D.  C,  or  elsewhere, 
and  proceed  direct  to  such  ports  and  places  as  ordered  by  the  quartermaster 
United  States  army,  and  deliver  cargo  to  the  quartermaster  or  duly  authorized 
agent  of  the  quartermaster's  department.  All  port  charges  will  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  after  leaving  the  port  of  Washington,  D.  C,  all  cargo  to  be  received 
and  delivered  within  reach  of  said  vessel's  tackles,  and  the  said  vessel  shall  de- 
liver her  cargo  in  good  order  and  condition,  (the  dangers  of  the  seas  and  navi- 
gation, and  the  restraints  of  princes  and  rulers,  being  always  excepted.)  The 
war  risk  will  be  borne  by  the  United  States ;  the  marine  risk  by  the  owners. 

In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  Colonel  D.  H.  Rucker,  quartermaster  and 
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aide-de-camp  United  States  army,  does  agree  to  employ  tbe  said  vessel  on  the 
voyage  or  voyages  aforesaid,  and  that  as  a  freight  or  hire  of  the  said  vessel  dur- 
ing the  term  of  this  contract  he  will  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  the  full  and  just 
sum  of  twelve  dollare  per  day  for  each  and  every  day  said  vessel  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  to  furnish  all  fuel  necessary  for  the  navigation  of  the  said  vessel, 
from  the  above  date  until  the  said  vessel  is  returned  to  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  same  order  as  when  received,  common  wear 
and  tear  excepted,  to  become  due,  owing  and  payable  in  the  manner  and  form 
following,  that  is  to  say  :  Payable  to  the  order  of  Michael  McCann,  at  the  quar- 
termaster's office  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C,  monthly,  upon 
presenting  certificates  of  the  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment that  said  vessel  has  faithfully  performed  her  part  of  this  contract,  to 
continue  in  force  as  long  as  said  vessel  may  be  required  by  the  United  States 
War  Department. 

No  member  of  Congress  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  con- 
tract, or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  therefrom. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  inter- 
changeably set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals  on  the  sixth  day  of  December, 
1862. 

(Executed  in  quintuplicate.) 

MICHAEL  McCANN.  [seal.] 

D.  H.  RUCKER,  [seal.] 

Col.,  Quartermaster  and  A.  D.  C.  U.  S.  A. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of — 
O.  C.  Maynard. 
Geo.  M.  Chester. 


Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Washington,  February  11,  1S63. 
Certificate  of  service  given  from  December  6,  1862,  to  February  6,  1863. 

E.  S.  ALLKN, 

Capt.  and  A.  A.  Q.  M. 

Department  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C.t  February  11,  1863. 
Services  paid,  to  include  the  sixth  of  February,  L863,  $744. 

WALTER  CURTIS, 

Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  April  7,  1863. 
Certificate  of  service  given  from  February  6  to  March  6,  1863. 

EDWIN  LUDLOW, 

Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Assistant  Quartermaster's  Oefice, 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  April  7,  1863. 
Certificate  of  service  given  from  March  6  to  April  6,  1863. 

EDWIN  LUDLOW, 

Capt.  and  A   Q.  M. 

Office  of  Depot  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1863. 

Services  paid,  to  include  April  6,  1863,  $708. 

WALTER  CURTIS, 

Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M. 
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Office  of  Assistant  Quartermaster, 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  June  10,  lb63. 
Certificate  of  service  given  from  April  6,  lb63,  to  June  6,  1S63. 

EDWIN  LUDLOW, 

Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Office  of  Assistant  Quartermaster, 

Washington,  June  19,  1863. 
Services  of  the  within  named  barge  paid,  to  include  June  5, 1863,  seven  hun- 
dred and  eight  ($708)  dollars. 

WALTER  CURTIS, 

Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Office  of  Assistant  Quartermaster, 

Washington,  October  12,  1863. 
Services  and  claims  of  within  named  barge  paid  to  September  25,  1 863,  one 
thousand  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  sixty  ($1,065  60)  cents,  less  thirty-eight 
dollars  and  forty  ($38  40)  cents,  for  time  lost  in  repairs. 

WALTER  CURTIS, 

Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Office  of  Assistant  Quartermaster, 

Yorktown,  Virginia,  October  3,  1863. 
Certificate  of  service  given  from  August  25,  1863,  to  September  25,  1863. 

GEO.  F.  CLARK, 
Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Treasury  Department, 
Third  Auditor's  Office,  October  18,  1864. 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  original  charter  on  file  in 
this  office,  aud  of  the  indorsement  thereon  ;  and  further,  that  a  settlement  has 
been  made  at  the  treasury  for  hire  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  the  said  charter,  viz  :  at  $12  per  diem  from  the  25th  of  September, 
1863,  to  the  14th  of  July,  1864,  inclusive,  293  days,  deducting  $140  38  for  re- 
pairs.    (See  Sett.  4,557,  September  20,  1864.) 

A.  J.  BENTLY,  Clerk. 

Certificate  of  service  given  from  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1864,  inclusive. 

C.  E.  WALBR1DGE, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Certificate  of  service  given  from  January  1,  1S65,  to  February  10,  1865,  in- 
clusive. 

C.  E.  WALBRIDGE, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  June  6,  1865. 
Certificates  of  service  given  from  February  11,  1065,  to  March  4,  1865,  at  6 
p.  m.,  both  dates  inclusive,  at  which  time  she  suspended  for  repairs,  and  from 
May  9, 1865,  to  May  3 1, 1865,  both  dates  inclusive.     Bills  for  repairs  ($2,883  98) 
and  $40  47,  and  for  $520  01,  noted. 

WM.  L.  JAMES, 
Colonel  and  Commissary  Quartermaster. 
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The  following  is  the  indorsement  upon  the  above  paper : 
Charter-party  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  Colonel  D.  H.  Rucker,  quarter- 
master  and  aide-de-camp  for  the  United  States,  and  Michael  McCann,  master 
and  owner.     Tonnage,  120  tons;  price  $12  per  day;  date,  December  6,  1862. 
(Ch.  B'k  6— M.  172.) 

City  Point,  Va.,  November  6,  1864. 
Certificate  of  service  given  from  August  24,  1864,  to  October  31,  1864,  in- 
clusive. 

H.  B.  BLOOD, 
Capt.  and  A.  Q.  M.,  Acting  Chief  Depot  Q.  M. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  August  25,  1864. 

Certificate  of  service  given  from  July  13,  1864,  to  August  23,  1864,  both 
days  included. 

— — — ^—  ■» 

Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Assistant  Quartermaster's  Ofpicr, 

Norfolk,  Va.,  June  5,  1865. 

Certificate  of  service  given  from  3  p.  m.  of  May  6,  1865,  to  include  the  8th 
day  of  May,  1865. 

A.  P.  BLUNT, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


[Circular  Letter.] 
Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  31,  1863.  • 
Sir  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  form  of  charter-party  to  be  used  in  making 
a  charter  of  steam  or  sailing  vessels  for  transport  service,  (except  in  special 
cases,  when  a  different  form  may  become  necessary.)  This  form  is  sent  as  a 
model ;  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  can  be  printed  they  will  be  distributed. 
You  will  make  requisition  for  such  quantity  as  may  be  needed  for  the  use 
of  your  office. 

The  blank  for  the  forfeit  to  be  allowed  upon  the  appraised  value  of  steam 
vessels  may  be  filled  according  to  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  should  not 
exceed  the  rate  of  thirty-three  (33)  per  cent,  per  annum. 

For  sailing  vessels,  as  more  easily  insured  and  less  liable  to  accident,  it  should 
never  exceed  twenty-five  (25)  per  centum. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 
Colonel  Geo.  H.  Crossman, 

Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  Philadelphia. 


This  charter-party  of  affreightment,  made  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty ,  between ,  of  the 

or  vessel  called  the ,  of ,  of  the  burden  of registered 

tons,  or  thereabouts,  at  present  lying  in  the  harbor  of ,  and  commanded 

by ,  of  the  first  part,  and ,  United  States  army,  for 

the  United  States,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part  does  and  doth  hereby  grant,  and  to  freight  let,  and  the  said  party  of  the 

second  part  does  and  doth  hereby  to  freight  take,  the ,  to  load  at 

or  elsewhere,  and  proceed  on  the  voyage  \iercma£tet  mt\i\taftfe&.    (^Always  re- 
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serving  sufficient  room  for  the  stowage  of  the  vessel's  cables  and  materials,  and 
accommodation  of  the  officers  and  crew,  and  if  a  steam  vessel,  for  necessary 
supply  of  coal.)  And  thereupon  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  his  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  doth  hereby  covenant,  grant,  and  agree,  to 
and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  that  the  said  vessel  now  is,  fend  shall 
be,  kept  and  maintained,  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  mentioned  in  this  con- 
tract, tight,  stanch,  strong,  and  well  and  sufficiently  mauned,  victualled,  tackled, 
apparelled,  and  ballasted,  and  furnished  in  every  respect  fit  for  merchants'  ser- 
vice, at  the  cost  and  charge  of  her  owners ;  (the  time  lost  in  consequence  of 
any  deficiency  in  these  respects  not  to  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States  ;)  and 
shall,  on  the day  of ,  186  ,  be  ready  to  receive  on  board,  when- 
ever tendered  alongside  by  the  quartermaster  United  States  army,  his  factors 
or  assigns,  such  troops,  men;  animals,  and  supplies,  or  cargo,  as  they  shall  order 
and  direct,  and  the  said  vessel  can  conveniently  stow  and  carry ;  and  when 
laden  shall  proceed,  with  the  first  good  opportunity,  and  without  delay,  from  the 

port  of ,  or  elsewhere,  and  proceed  direct  to  such  ports  and  places  as 

ordered  by  the  quartermaster  United  States  army,  and  deliver  cargo  to  the 
quartermaster,  or  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  quartermaster's  department.  All 
pilotage  and  port  charges  will  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  after  leaving  the 

port  of .     All  cargo  to  be  received  and  delivered  within  reach  of  the 

said  vessel's  tackles.  The  said  vessel  shall  deliver  her  cargo  in  good  order  and 
condition,  (the  dangers  of  the  seas,  fire,  and  navigation,  and  the  restraints  of 
princes  and  rulers,  being  always  excepted.)  The  war  risk  to  be  borne  by  the 
United  States.     The  marine  risk  to  be  borne  by  the  owners. 

In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  does  agree  to  em- 
ploy the  said  vessel  on  the  voyage  or  voyages  aforesaid ;  and  that,  as  a  freight 
or  hire  of  the  said  vessel  during  the  term  of  this  contract,  he  will  pay,  or  cause 

to  be  paid,  the  full  and  just  sum  of dollars  per for  each  and  every 

said  vessel  may  be  employed,  and  will  furnish  all  fuel  necessary  for  the 

navigation  of  the  paid  vessel,  if  a  steamer,  until  the  said  vessel  is  returned  to  the 

said  party  of  the  first  part  in ,  in  the  same  order  as  when  received, 

ordinary  wear  and  tear,  damage  by  the  elements,  collision  at  sea  and  in  port, 
bursting  of  boilers,  and  breakage  of  machinery  excepted,  to  be  become  due, 
owing  and  payable  in  the  manner  and  form  following;  that  is  to  say,  payable  to 

the  order  of ,  at  the  quartermaster's  office  of  the  United   States 

at ,  monthly,  upon  presenting  certificates  of  the  duly  authorized  agent  of 

the  quartermaster's  department  that  the  said  vessel  has  faithfully  performed  her 
part  of  this  contract. 

The  said  vessel  is  valued  and  appraised  at  the  sum  of dollars,  and  should 

she  be  retained  so  long  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  that  the  money  paid 
and  due  on  account  of  said  charter  (deducting  therefrom  the  actual  cost  of  run- 
ning and  keeping  in  repair  the  said  vessel  during  the  said  time,  together  with  a 

net  profit  of per  cent,  per  annum  on  said  appraised  value)  shall  be  equal 

to  said  appraised  value,  then  the  said  vessel  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  without  further  payment,  except  such  sum  as  may  then  be  due  on 
account  of  the  services  of  the  said  vessel,  rendered  under  the  said  charter. 

And  further,  if  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  charter  the  United 
States  shall  elect  to  purchase  the  said  vessel,  then  they  shall  have  the  right  to  take 
her  at  the  appraised  value  at  the  date  of  charter,  and  all  money  then  already  paid 
and  due  on  account  of  said  charter  (deducting  therefrom  the  actual  cost  of  run- 
ning and  keeping  in  repair  the  said  vessel  during  the  said  time,  together  with  a 

net  profit  of per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  appraised  value)  shall 

apply  on  account  of  the  said  purchase. 

This  charter  shall  go  into  effect  at o'clock ro.,  of  the ,  186    , 

and  shall  continue  in  force  as  long  as  said  vessel  may  be  required  by  the  United 
States  War  Department. 
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No  member  of  Congress  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  con- 
tract, or  any  benefit  to  arise  therefrom. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  inter- 
changeably set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals,  on  the day  of , 

186     . 

(Executed  in  quintuplicate.) 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 


[SBAL.j 
SEAL.] 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  21,  1863. 

Captain  :  Steamers  have  in  some  instances  been  chartered  at  much  too  high 
rates,  and  the  charters  not  being  received  at  this  office  until  some  time  after  their 
execution,  the  department  finds  it  difficult  to  apply  a  correction. 

In'  the  first  operations  along  the  coast,  and  in  fitting  out  great  expeditions,  it 
became  necessary  to  pay  for  short  times  prices  much  higher  than  would  have 
been  justifiable,  had  it  been  foreseen  that  the  vessels  would  remain  more  than 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days  under  charter.  Many  of  these  vessels  have  been  re- 
tained until  their  earnings  and  their  profits  have  been  excessive. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  matter,  and  you  are  directed  to  take  stringent 
measures  to  reduce  these  expenses,  by  discharging  all  steamers  whose  rates  ap- 
pear to  be  excessive.  You  have  already  been  directed  to  send  to  this  office  for 
examination  and  revision  before  payment  all  bills  in  favor  of  steamers  and  ves- 
sels employed  on  time  charters. 

The  department  has  invited  proposals  for  charter  and  sale  of  steamers,  pro- 
posing to  replace  the  more  costly  vessels,  and  those  whose  rates  are  excessive, 
by  others  at  lower  rates. 

To  prevent  imposition  in  future,  you  are  directed  to  make  it  a  condition  of 
every  charter  which  the  public  necessity  may  compel  you  to  enter  into,  that  it 
shall  be  subject  to  revision  and  approval  or  disapproval  by  this  office. 

A  printed  form  of  charter-party  has  been  furnished  to  you,  and  you  are  ex- 
pected to  make  all  your  charters  upon  this  prescribed  form. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  necessary  nor  economical  to  make  charters  at  the 
southern  ports.  The  charters  lately  made  by  officers  at  those  ports  have  been 
at  much  higher  rates  than  those  offered  under  the  advertisement  of  this  office. 

The  ruling  rates  of  these  offers  are  from  35  to  50  cents  per  day  per  ton,  regis- 
tered measurement,  for  side-wheel  steamers  and  propellers,  and  83  50  to  S4  per 
month  for  sailing  vessels  per  registered  ton. 

The  vessels  enumerated  in  the  enclosed  list  are  examples  of  charters  lately 
entered  into.  They  will  serve  as  guides  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
charters  without  reference  to  this  office. 

As  very  many  steamers  have  been  offered  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  it 
will  be  well,  when  it  may  seem  necessary  to  take  up  a  steamer  at  any  port  within 
telegraphic  communication  with  Washington,  to  inquire  by  telegraph  as  to  her 
proper  rate,  the  rate  at  which  she  may  have  been  offered  to  this  office  before 
entering  into  a  charter.  And  all  charters,  as  before  stated,  should  be  subject  to 
revision  here  in  order  to  correct  any  error  or  extortion. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

By  order  : 

R.  E.  CLARY, 
Colonel  and  Quartermaster, 

Captain  W.  W.  McKim, 

Assistant  Quartermaster,  Boston. 
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Chief  Quartermaster's  Office,  Depot  of  Washington, 

corner  of  18th  and  6  streets, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  28,  1S63. 
Sir  :  Having  become  convinced  that  the  present  rates  of  compensation  allowed 
to  barges  and  canal  boats  in  the  service  of  the  government  were  too  high,  as  com- 
pared with  those  paid  to  other  classes  of  transports,  I  on  the  24th  instant  directed 
Captain  E.  S.  Allen  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  report  to  me  what  in  his 
opinion  would  be  a  fair  reduction  in  their  pay. 

A  copy  of  his  report  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  his  suggestions  be  adopted. 

Some  time  since  I  ordered  the  discharge  of  all  of  that  class  known  as  tide- water 
barges,  considering  them  too  lght  for  the  service  required  of  them,  and  to-day 
1  have  directed  Captain  C.  B.  Ferguson,  assistant  quartermaster,  Alexandria,  to 
discharge"  as  many  of  the  poorer  class  of  Schuylkill  barges  as  can  now  be  spared," 
with  a  view  to  replacing  them  by  larger  and  better  boats,  which  are  now  being 
daily  offered  at  cheaper  rates. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  H.  RUCKER, 
Brigadier  General  and  Quartermaster, 
Brigadier  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General  United  States  Army, 


Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office,  foot  G  Street, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  1863. 

General  :  In  obedience  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  in  relation  to  re- 
ducing the  price  paid  for  charter  of  canal  boats  and  barges,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  statement  and  reply  : 

First  class.  Double-decked  barges,  which  are  used  for  shipping  cattle,  horses, 
and  hay  to  the  array  of  the  Potomac,  capacity  140  to  200  tons,  pay  per  day 
twenty-five  to  forty  dollars. 

Second  class.  Erie  canal  boats,  average  120  tons  register;  those  of  this  class 
chartered  by  you  receive  ten  dollars  ($10)  per  day;  by  other  officers,  $12  to 
$15  per  day. 

Third  class.  .Schuylkill  barges,  average  120  tons  register,  pay  per  day  $10 
to  $12. 

Fourth  class.  Tide  water  or  Pennsylvania  barges,  pay  per  day  $10,  average 
70  tons  register. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  following  scale  of  prices,  viz  :  Double- 
decked  barges,  $4  a  ton  per  month ;  Erie  aud  Schuylkill  barges,  $2  40  a  ton 
per  month 

I  do  not  give  any  recommendation  as  regards  tide-water  boats,  as  you  have 
ordered  the  discharge  of  all  that  class  from  service,  they  being  rather  light  for 
river  transportation. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  large  number  of  the  Schuylkill  barges  now  in  service 
be  discharged,  being  old  and,  as  I  consider,  unsafe.     At  the  time  of  their  char- 
ter they  were  the  best,  I  suppose,  that  could  be  obtained,  but  at  the  present 
time  there  are  a  large  number  of  very  superior  boats  being  offered. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  ALLEN, 
Captain  and  Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Brigadier  General  D.  H.  Rucker, 

Chief  Quartermaster  Depot  of  Washington. 

A  true  copy : 

D.  H.  RUCKER,  Brigadier  General. 
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Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  3,  1863. 

General  :  The  Quartermaster  General  approves  of  the  suggestions  embraced 
in  your  letter  of  28th  May,  and  desires  that  the  rates  of  all  barges  employed 
under  your  direction  may  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  standard  rec*  mmended  by 
Captain  Allen,  commencing  June  1,  1863,  viz: 

Double-decked  barges  not  to  exceed  four  dollars  ($4)  per  ton  per  month. 

Erie  and  Schuylkill  barges  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  ($2  40) 
per  ton  per  month. 

Tide- water  barges,  if  the  necessities  of  the  service  demand  their  employment* 
at  rates  not  exceeding  two  dollars  (82)  per  ton  per  month. 

By  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant. 

R.  E.  CLARY, 
Colonel,  Quartermaster' »  Department. 

Brigadier  General  D.  H.  Ruckbr, 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Washington,  D  C. 

True  copy  : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  Af. 


Office  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  August  25, 1864. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  from  the  thirteenth  ( 13th)  day  of  July,  1864,  to  the  twenty- 
third  (23d)  day  of  August  1864,  both  days  included;  that  she  faithfully 
performed  her  part  of  the  contract ;  and  that  no  charges  against  her,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  have  been  reported  to  me. 

WILSON  PLATO, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Chief  Quartermaster's  Office, 
Depot  City  Point,  Virginia,  Nove?nber  6, 1864. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  from  the  twenty-fourth  (24th)  day  of  August,  1S64.  to  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  October,  1864,  including  both  days ;  that  she  faithfully  performed 
her  part  of  the  contract ;  and  that  no  charges  against  her  on  the  part  of  the 
government  have  been  reported  to  me. 

H.  B.  BLOOD,  Captain  and  A.  Q.M, 
Acting  Chief  Quartermaster,  Depot  City  Point. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Depot  Quartermaster's  Office, 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Virginia,  January  11,  1865. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  government  from  the  first  to  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1864, 
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inclusive,  Laving  discharged  her  cargo  according  to  bills  of  lading  and  faith- 
fully performed  hor  part  of  the  contract.  j 
There  is  1 10  charge  against  the  above-named  vessel,  for  supplies,  or  for  any 
neglect  of  duty,  so  far  as  1  know. 

J.  E.  WALBRIDGE, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Qartermaster. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Dkpot  Quartermaster's  Office, 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Virginia,  January  11,  1865. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  government  from  the  first  to  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1864, 
inclusive,  having  discharged  her  cargo  according  to  bills  of  lading  and  faith- 
fully performed  her  part  of  the  contract. 

There  is  no  charge  against  the  above-named  vessel,  for  supplies,  or  for  any 
neglect  of  duty,  so  far  as  1  know. 

J.  E.  WALBRIDGE, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Office  Dfpot  Quartermaster, 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Virginia,  February  10,  1865. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  service  from  the  first 
day  of  January,  1865,  to  the  tenth  day  of  February,  1865,  inclusive. 

There  is  no  charge  against  this  barge  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  supplies,  so 
far  as  1  know. 

J.  E.  WALBRIDGE, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  June  6,  1 865. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  government  at  this  post  from  February  eleventh,  1S65,  to  March 
fourth,  1865,  at  6  p.  m.,  both  days  inclusive,  having  discharged  her  cargo  accord- 
ing to  bills  of  lading  and  faithfully  performed  her  part  of  the  contract. 

There  is  no  charge  against  the  above-named  vessel,  for  supplies,  or  for  any 
neglect  of  duty,  so  far  as  1  know. 

WM.  L.JAMES, 
Colonel  and  Chief  Quartermaster. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 
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Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  June  5,  1865. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  the  employ  of  the 

United  States  government,  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  from  three  o'clock 

i.  m.  of  May  6,  1865,  to  the  8th  day  of  May,  1865,  inclusive,  having  discharged 

er  cargo  according  to  bills  of  lading  and  faithfully  performed  her  part  of  the 

contract.     There  is  no  charge  against  the  above  named  vessel,  for  supplies,  or 

for  any  neglect  of  duty,  so  far  as  I  know. 

A.  B.  BLUNT, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
True  copy : 

GEORGE  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


I 


Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virgina,  June  6,  1865. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  government,  at  this  post,  from  May  9,  1865,  to  May  31,  1865, 
both  dates  inclusive,  having  discharged  her  cargo  according  to  bills  of  lading 
and  faithfully  performed  her  part  of  the  contract. 

There  is  no  charge  against  the  above-named  vessel  for  supplies  or  for  any  neglect 
of  duty,  so  far  as  I  know,  excepting  bills  for  repairs  at  United  States  govern- 
ment ship-yard  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  May  4,  1864,  lor  five  hundred  and  twenty 
and  j^  dollars,  ($520  01,)  July  25,  1864,  for  forty  and  ffo  dollars,  (S40  47,) 
aud  March  17,  1865,  for  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  f£Q 
dollars  ($2,883  98.) 

WILLIAM  L.  JAMES, 
Colonel  and  Chief  Quartermaster. 
True  copy  : 

GEORGE  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 
Depot  of  Washington,  Washington  City,  June  25,  1865. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  from  the  1st  day  of  June,  1865,  to  12  m.  the  16th  day  of  Juue, 
1865 ;    that  she  faithfully  performed   her  part  of  the  contract,  and  that  no 
charges  against  her  on  the  part  of  the  government  have  been  reported  to  me. 

E.  S.  ALLEN, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 


Form  No.  3. 

[Indorsement  on  the  above.] 

Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  ,  186  . 

Certificate  of  service  of  barge  Charles  Warner  from  3  p.  m.  May  6, 1865,  to 
12  m.  June  16,  1865. 
True  copy :  GEORGE  D.  WISE, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 
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Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  24,  1864. 
Colonel  :  The  letter  of  Mr.  McCann  of  the  15th  instant  has  been  received. 
You  do  not  state  upon  what  basis  or  by  what  parties  the  valuation  of  the  barges, 
to  which  exception  is  taken,  is  made.  If  the  services  of  Captain  Nicholas  can- 
not be  made  available  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  well  to  call  upon  General 
Butler  to  appoint  a  board  of  competent  persons  to  appraise  such  barges  as  may 
not  yet  have  come  under  the  new  form  of  charter- party-  Their  valuation  to  be 
considered  final,  and  to  be  adopted  for  insertion  in  their  respective  charter-parties. 
By  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  CLARY, 
Colonel,  Quartermaster. 
True  copy: 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Herman  Biggs, 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


Department  op  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 

Chief  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Fttrt  Monroe,  Va.,  April  6,  1864. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  accounts  for  the  services  of 
the  barge  Charles  Warner,  together  with  the  certificate  of  Captaiu  George  F. 
Clark,  for  the  time  charged  for,  viz.,  September  25,  1863,  to  March  31,  1S64, 
inclusive,  for  your  examination.  In  addition  to  this  account  of  $1,376  42,  there 
is  now  due  for  the  month  of  March,  31  days,  at  §9  60  per  day,  $297  60 — 
making  a  total  of  $1,674  02.  By  the  report  of  the  board  appiinted  to  appraise 
her,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  you  on  the  1st  instant,  her  value  is  placed  at 
$1,000.  This  valuation  the  captain  refuses  to  accept,  and  I  therefore  respect- 
fully submit  the  case  to  you  for  your  instructions.  The  owner  of  the  barge 
Joshua  Zimmerman  has  signed  the  new  form  of  charter  at  a  valuation  of  $2,970, 
dated  June  1,  1863. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HERMAN  BIGGS, 
Lieut.  Col.  and  Quartermaster, 
Brigadier  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

True  copy: 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Indorsement  on  above  letter. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Biggs,  Fort  Mouroe,  Virginia.,  April  6,  1864,  encloses 
an  account  in  favor  of  Mich'l  McCann  for  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner, 
$1,376  42.     Received  April  9,  1864. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  1864. 
Colonel  :  The  valuation  of  the  barges  Charles  Warner  and  Joshua  Zimmer- 
man appear  to  have  been  judiciously  made,  and  if  the  inatraoXiouft  \i^cki  &\% 
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subject  embraced  iu  the  letter  from  this  office  of  March  24  have  not  been  carried 
out  relative  to  the  above  barges,  the  amounts  assumed  as  their  valuations,  viz : 
for  the  former  $1,000,  and  for  the  latter  $2,970,  will  be  taken  as  correct  for 
insertion  in  their  charter-parties. 

By  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  CLARY, 
Colonel,  Quartermaster, 
Lieut  Colonel  Herman  Bigos, 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

True  copy  : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q  M. 


Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 

Chief  Quartermaster's  Office, 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia  June  11,  1864. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  enclosed  herewith  an  appraisal  of 
the  barge  Charles  Warner,  recently  damaged  in  the  government  service. 

Mr.  M.  McCann,  the  owner  of  the  barge,  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  this  ap- 
praisal, and  also  states  that  he  has  not  received  any  pay  for  services  since  the 
25th  September,  1SG3,  and  asks  that  some  action  be  had  in  his  case. 

Mr.  McCann  appears  to  be  a  poor  but  meritorious  man,  and  his  barge  has  been 
in  the  service  since  December,  1862.     Will  you  please  inform  me  whether  he 
can  be  paid  anything  at  present,  or  what  action  must  be  had  in  his  case. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HERMAN  BIGGS, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Quartermaster. 
Brigadier  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General  U,  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

True  copy : 

GEO  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  indorsement  on  said  letter : 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Biggs,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  June  11,  1864,  encloses 
an  appraisal*  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  recently  damaged  in  the  govern- 
ment service.  The  owner  of  the  barge  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  this  appraisal, 
&c.     Let  Colonel  B.  make  some  remark  relative  to  the  same. 


Government  Ship  Yard,  Norfolk,  May  4,  1864. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  orders  I  called  to  my  assistance  two  of  my  most 
competent  ship-carpenters,  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the  barge  Charles 
Warner: 

"  And  we,  the  undersigned,  would  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  report :  That  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  before  she  received  the  present 
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damage,  and  before  any  repairs  were  made  on  her  on  account  of  said  damage, 
was,  in  onr  opinion,  worth  $1,600. 
"  Respectfully  submitted : 

"JOHN  H.  BURROUGHS,  Superintendent. 
"JULIEN  C    HARRISON,  Chief  Foreman. 
"WM.  H.  THOMAS,  Foreman. 
"Captain  Nelson  Plato, 

"Assistant  Quartermaster." 

NELSON  PLATO, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

A  true  copy : 

HERMAN  BIGGS, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Quartermaster. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  indorsement  on  said  letter : 

Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Norfolk,  Va.t  May  6,  1864. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Biggs,  chief  quartermaster, 
in  answer  to  communication  of  19th  April,  concerniug  the  barge  Charles  Warner. 

NELSON  PLATO, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A,  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office,  July  9,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  papers  in  the  case  of  the  claim  of  Michael 
McCann  for  the  services  of  his  barge  Charles  Warner  from  September  25,  1863, 
to  June  12,  1864,  in  relation  to  which  I  have  to  report  as  follows: 

This  barge  was  chartered  for  the  service  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
December  6,  1862,  and  has  been  employed  by  the  department  since  that  date. 
On  the  31st  day  of  March,  1863,  the  Quartermaster  General  directed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  form  of  charter-party,  intending  that  it  should  supersede  the 
old  form  then  in  use,  not  only  in  the  case  of  new  charters,  but  for  vessels  then 
in  the  service  under  this  form.  Many  of  the  owners,  however,  failed  to  comply 
with  the  above,  Mr.  McCann  being  among  the  number.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember instructions  were  given  from  this  office  l hat  no  further  payments  would 
be  made  for  services  rendered  under  the  old  form  of  charter-party,  and  vessels 
so  employed  were  required  to  be  put  at  once  under  the  new  form.  On  the  28th 
of  December  following  the  foregoing  instructions  were  modified  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  all  payments  have  been  accordingly  suspended  where 
the  above  requirements  have  not  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  McCann,  the  owner  of  the  barge  in  question,  acceded  to  them,  and  a 
charter-party  was  made  by  the  quartermaster  at  Fort  Monroe,  but  its  execu- 
tion on  his  part  was  declined,  upon  the  plea  of  inadequacy  of  the  valuation  of 
the  barge  by  the  board  of  appraisers  constituted  for  that  purpose.  A  subse- 
quent board  was  called  for  this  purpose,  by  which  the  barge  was  appraised  at 
$1,600,  evidently  its  full  value.  This  was  also  declined  by  Mr.  McCann,  who 
evidently  desires  a  higher  price  for  her  than  she  is  deemed  to  be  worth ;  and 
hence  this  objection  to  the  execution  of  a  charter-party  to  date  from  March  31, 
1863. 

It  is  proper  to  add.  that  the  representations  of  Mr.  McCann  as  to  the  accru- 
ing clause  of  the  new  form  of  charter-party,  are  inaccurate  and  deceptive.  The 
object  and  iutention  of  the  above  clause  is  to  allow  the  owner  of  the  vessel  a 
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fair  profit  on  the  valuation — in  this  case,  twenty-five  per  cent ;  her  actual  run- 
ning expenses  and  cost  of  all  repairing  during  her  term  of  service,  with  a  pros- 
pective benefit  to  the  United  States  of  acquiring  a  title  to  her  whenever  the 
amount  of  payment  for  services  becomes  equal  to  the  above  valuation,  profit, 
and  expense  of  running  and  cost  of  repairs.  Upon  the  application  of  this 
principle  the  barge  Charles  Warner  becomes,  it  is  supposed,  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  upon  payment  of  the  amount  now  due  for  her  services. 

Copies  of  letters  from  this  office  of  March,  31,  1863,  November  2$,  and  De- 
cember 28,  1863,  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Colonel  Biggs,  enclosing  report  of 
appraisers  in  the  case  of  this  barge,  are  enclosed. 
By  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  CLARY, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  General. 
R.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq., 

Third  Auditor  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Treasury  Department,  Third  Auditor's  Office, 

September  16,  1864. 

Sir  :  In  your  report  upon  the  claim  of  Michael  McCann  for  hire  of  the  barge 
Charles  Warner,  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1864,  after  referring  to  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  quartermaster's  department  that  all  transports  in  its  employ 
should  be  hired  under  a  new  form  of  charter  adopted  by  that  department  as 
early  as  March  31,  1863,  you  observe  that  "  Mr.  McCann,  the  owner  of  the  barge 
in  question,  acceded  to  them,  (the  said  requirements,)  and  a  charter-party  was 
made  by  the  quartermaster  at  Fort  Monroe,  but  its  execution  on  his  part  was 
declined  upon  the  plea  of  inadequacy  of  the  valuation  of  the  barge  by  the 
board  of  appraisers  constituted  for  that  purpose." 

The  point  whether  McCann  acceded  to  those  requirements,  and  agreed  to  run 
his  barge  under  the  new  arrangement,  is  very  material,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  more  particular  information  with  regard  thereto  than  is  afforded  in  the 
brief  statement  above  quoted.  I  therefore  request  that  if  your  bureau  is  in 
possession  of  any  evidence  touching  this  point,  you  Will  cause  it  to  be  trans- 
mitted here,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  in  connection  witb  the  case. 

I  enclose  herewith  all  the  papers  in  the  claim,  together  with  your  report  of 
the  9th  of  July  last,  and  the  copies  of  letters,  &c,  therein  referred  to,  all  of 
which  you  will  please  return  with  your  reply  to  this  communication.  Among 
these  papers  is  an  affidavit  of  claimant,  recently  filed,  in  which  his  claim  is 
stated  anew,  and  to  which  your  attention  is  solicited. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  SELLS,  Auditor. 

General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General. 

The  following  is  the  indorsement  on  the  above  letter : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sejrtembcr  16,  1864. 
Third  Auditor  returns  the  paper  in  the  claim  for  services  of  barge  Charles 
Warner  for  additional  evidence  relative  to  the  new  form  of  charter-party,  and 
requests  the  same,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  to  be  transmitted  to  him  for 
consideration. 

True  copy:  GEO.  D.  WISE, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 
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Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  19,  1864. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  16,  1864,  relative  to  the  claim  of 
barge  Charles  Warner,  I  have  to  state  that  this  office  is  in  possession  of  no 
official  information  that  Michael  McGann,  the  owner  of  the  above  barge,  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  new  form  of  charter-party.  The  papers  in  the  case  are  here- 
with returned. 

By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Colonel,  in  charge  Ocean  and  Lake  Transportation. 
Elijah  Sells,  Esq., 

Third  Auditor  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General-  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  22,  1864. 

Sir  :  It  is  perceived  by  certificate  of  indebtedness  No.  4,557,  received  from 
your  office  through  the  War  Department,  that  the  amount  of  $3,375  62,  stated 
therein  to  be  due  Michael  McCann,  owner  of  barge  Charles  Warner,  does  not 
agree  with  the  claim  as  stated  by  this  office  aud  submitted  to  the  Third  Auditor 
for  settlement ;  they  differ  to  the  amount  of  $1,010  40. 

You  are  respectfully  requested  to  state  wherein  consists  this  difference,  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  intelligent  entries  in  closing  the  claim  on  the 
books  of  this  office. 

By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Colonel,  in  charge  Ocean  and  Lake  Transportation. 
Elijah  Sells,  Esq., 

Third  Auditor  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

True  copy :  GEO.  D.  WISE, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Treasury  Department, 
Third  Auditor's  Office,  September  23,  1864. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22d,  you  are  informed  that  the  difference 
of  $1,010  40  in  the  account  of  Michael  McGann  arises  thus: 

Account  as  at  first  presented  was  for  261  days'  service  of  the  barge  Charles 
Warner,  at  $9  60  per  day — $2,505  60 — which  service  was  rendered  between 
Che  25th  September,  1863,  and  12th  June,  1864. 

Account  stated  anew  for  293  days,  up  to  14th  July,  1864,  at  $12  per  day — 
$3,516 — with  the  additional  certificate  of  service,  by  Captain  Nelson  Plato,  was 
enclosed  with  the  other  papers  in  my  letter  of  the  16th,  and  your  attention 
called  to  the  same,  but  of  which  you  took  no  notice  in  your  reply  of  the  19th. 

By  deducting  the  first  sum  above  named  from  the  last,  you  will  find  the  dif- 
ference $1,010  40. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  SELLS,  Auditor. 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 
m                                  Quartermaster  General. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  60 2 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  indorsement  on  said  letter : 

Third  Auditor,  Washington,  D.  C,  September  23,  1864,  in  reply  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  22d,  explains  the  cause  of  difference  in  the  claim  of  Michael  McCann, 
for  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Treasury  Department, 
Third  Auditor's  Office,  September  24,  1864. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  requesting  an  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  the  amount  allowed  in  the  settlement  of  the  claim  of 
Michael  McCann  for  hire  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  and  the  amount  of  said 
claim  as  previously  transmitted  from  the  Quartermaster  General's  office,  has 
been  received. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  state  that  the  difference  arises  from  a  further  demand  for 
an  additional  period  of  thirty-one  days'  service  made  by  claimant  since  the 
transmittal  of  the  claim  as  aforesaid,  and  also  from  corrections  made  by  him  in 
the  rate  of  hire. 

As  originally  filed  in  this  office  the  claim  was  for  service  from  September 
25,  1863,  to  June  12,  1864 — 262  days ;  and  accompanying  the  certificate  for 
this  service  and  the  charter-party  under  which  it  was  performed,  (wherein  the 
hire  is  fixed  at  $12  per  diem,)  were  bills  therefor  made  out  at  $9  60  per  diem, 
containing  a  credit  of  S140  38  for  repairs,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,374  82. 

Thus  prepared,  the  papers  were  referred  to  the  Quartermaster  General  for 
administration  examination,  June  25,  1864,  and  returned  with  a  report  dated 
July  9,  1864. 

After  the  return  of  the  papers  here,  the  claimant  filed  an  additional  certificate 
for  service  from  June  14,  1864,  to  July  14,  1864,  inclusive,  which,  with  the  other 
certificates,  exhibited  293  days'  service.  He  also  states  that  the  rate  given  in 
the  bills,  $9  60.  (which  were  drawn  up  by  an  agent  without  his  knowledge  of 
their  import,)  was  incorrect,  his  contract  calling  for  $12  per  diem;  and  he  then 
framed  his  account  anew  for  the  entire  service,  charging  therefor  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  to  which  account  he  made  affidavit  All  the  papers  in 
the  claim  as  it  stood  at  this  time  were  enclosed  in  my  letter  to  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  16th  instant,  and  his  attention  called  to  the  new  statement  thereof 
by  claimant.  The  correction  in  rate  and  the  additional  service  increased  the 
claim  to  $3,375  62,  which  is  the  amount  allowed  per  settlement. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

E.  SELLS,   Third  Auditor. 

General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  Genera?. 

True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Indorsement  on  the  above  letter. 

Third  Auditor,  September  24,  1864,  states  that  the  difference  existing 
between  the  amount  allowed  in  settlement  of  claim  of  Michael  McCann  for  hire 
of  barge  Charles  Warner  and  amount  of  said  claim  as  previously  transmitted 
from  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  arises  from  a  further  demand  for  an 
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additional  period  of  thirty-one  days'  service  made  by  claimant  since  tho  trans- 
mittal of  claim  as  aforesaid,  and  also  from  corrections  made  by  him  in  rate  of 
hire,  &c. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


No.  4,557.  Treasury  Department, 

Third  Auditor's  Office,  September  20,  1864. 

I  certify  that  there  is  due  from  the  United  States  to  Michael  McCann,  for 
hire  of  his  barge  called  the  Charles  Warner,  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
quartermaster's  department  from  the  25th  September,  1863,  to  the  1 4th  July, 
1864,  in  all  two  hundred  and  ninty-three  days,  at  twelve  dollars  per  diem, 
agreeably  to  a  charter-party  executed  6th  December,  1862,  by  Colonel  D.  H. 
Rucker,  quartermaster,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  $3,516,  deducting 
therefrom  SI 40  38  for  repairs  of  said  barge  by  the  United  States,  leaving  a 
balance  in  his  favor  (which  is  allowed  under  a  decision  of  the  Second  Comp- 
troller, of  13th  September,  1864,  and  other  papers  herewith)  of  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  sixty- two  cents,  ($3,375  62,) — appro- 
priation, army  transportation — (payable  to  the  claimant,  present,)  as  appears  from 
the  statements  and  vouchers  herewith  transmitted  for  the  decision  of  the  Second 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  thereon. 

E.  SELLS,  Auditor^ 

J.  M.  Brodhead,  Esq., 

Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Second  Comptroller's  Office^ 

I  admit  and  certify  the  above  balance  this  20th  day  of  September,  1864. 

J.  M.  BRODHEAD, 

Second  Comptroller*. 

Indorsement  on  the  above  paper. 

No.  4,557. 
Michael  McCann. 
Due  him  for  army  transportation. 
September  20,  1864. 

True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M.- 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  26,  1864; 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  for  your  consideration  the  papers  in  the  case- 
of  the  barge  Charles  Warner.  This  vessel  was  chartered  to  the  government- 
December  6,  1862,  at  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  day.  In  June,  1863,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  this  office,  this  rate  was  reduced  from  twelve  to  uine 
dollars  and  sixty  cents  ($9  60)  per  day.  The  owner  refused  to  sign  this*  new 
form  of  charter-party,  or  receive  payment  on  it,  and  requested  to  be  discharged,, 
which  request  could  not  be  granted,  and  the  barge  continued  in  service.  The 
claimant  then  presented  his  case  to  the  Third  Auditor,  who  has  decided  in  his 
favor,  allowing  the  full  rate  of  the  original  charter-party,  twelve  dollar*  per 
day,  differing  from  the  accounts  as  made  up  from  the  records  of  this  office. 
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Copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Third  Auditor  and  this  department 
in  relation  to  this  discrepancy  are  herewith  enclosed.  The  certificate  of  amount 
due,  signed  by  the  Auditor  and  Comptroller,  has  been  transmitted  to  this  office 
for  action.  The  charters  of  many  vessels  have  been  reduced,  under  instructions 
of  the  War  Department  and  of  this  office,  and  payment  refused,  except  at  the 
reduced  rates.  Owners  have  generally  recognized  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  department,  and  have  finally  consented  to  settlement 
upon  the  terms  offered  by  it.  The  owner  of  this  vessel  is  among  the  few  who 
have  refused  to  accept  such  terms,  and  has  appealed  to  another  office,  that  of 
the  Third  Auditor. 

To  sign  a  requisition  for  the  certificate  herewith,  would  be  to  allow  him  a 
different  measure  of  justice  from  that  allowed  to  others  less  persevering  in  their 
demands  upon  the  government,  and  would  give  them  grounds  to  complain  against 
this  office  for  want  of  impartiality.  Under  these  circumstances  I  prefer  not  to 
sign  a  requisition  for  the  certificate  received  from  the  Auditor,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, as  is  his  right,  on  considering  the  whole  case  thus  presented  to  him,  should 
decide  that  the  claimant  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  allowed  by  the  Auditor. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Brevet  Major  General  and  Quartermaster  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Indorsement  on  the  above  paper. 

Quartermaster  General,  September  26,  1864,  refers  case  of  barge  Charles 
Warner.  Third  Auditor  allows  the  claim,  for  which  he  is  unwilling  to  sign 
requisition  unless  the  Secretary  of  War  should  decide  that  the  claimant  shall 
be  paid  as  allowed  by  the  Auditor. 

Returned  by  War  Department  without  action. 

Report  received  April  13,  1865. 

War  Department,  January  24,  1865. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  War  Department  for  his  opinim. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

JAS.  A.  HARD1E, 
Colonel  and  Inspector  General. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WI8E, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  22,  1864. 
Sir:  The  account  of  Mr.  McCann  has  been  acted  upon  by  this  department 
and  he  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision,  which  has  been  communicated  to  him. 
This  account  is  not  now  in  this  office,  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
•of  War,  with  report,  on  the  26th  of  September  last. 
By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Colonel,  in  Charge  of  Ocean  and  Lake  Transportation. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bromall, 

Member  of  Congress,  Pennsylvania. 
True  copy:  GEO.  D.  WISE, 

Brevet  Brigadur  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  8, 1865. 

Sir  :  By  a  duly  executed  contract  between  Michael  McCann  and  Colonel  D. 
H.  Rucker,  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was 
chartered  to  the  government  on  the  6th  December,  1862,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
dollars  per  day  "  during  the  term  of  this  contract,"  "  from  the  above  date  until 
the  said  vessel  is  returned  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  [Michael  McCann,  | 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  same  order,"  &c.  The  "  term  "  of  the  contract  was 
"  to  continue  in  force  as  long  as  said  vessel  may  be  required  by  the  United  States 
War  Department ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  contract  was  to  continue  during  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  department,  and  when  terminated  the  barge  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  Mr.  McCann  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  barge  has  never  been  returned, 
but  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  department,  and  the  contract  of  December  6, 
1862,  has  not  been  annulled.  Mr.  McCann  is  an  Irish  citizen  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  dependant  on  his  barge  for  support.  According  to  his  contract  he  should 
be  paid  monthly,  but  he  has  received  no  pay  since  the  25th  September,  1863, 
although  his  vessel  has  been,  and  still  is,  required  by  the  department.  By  a 
settlement  of  the  proper  accounting  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department  made 
in  September  last,  the  sum  of  $3,375  62  was  duly  audited  and  allowed  him. 
This  was  to  pay  for  his  barge,  according  to  the  contract,  up  to  the  1 4th  July, 
1864,  inclusive. 

.1  have  called  to-day  on  the  proper  accounting  officer  of  the  treasury  to  know 
if  an  account  may  be  stated  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  which  payment  is 
due  under  the  contract,  but  am  told  that  this  would  be  an  unusual  course  to 
pursue,  while  the  former  settlement  of  the  Auditor  and  Comptroller  is  unpaid. 

The  payment  of  the  former  account  is  arrested,  I  am  informed,  by  a  course 
unwarranted  by  the  law,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  case  may  receive  inves- 
tigation by  the  law  officer  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  law  which  governs 
it  determined. 

The  contract  of  Mr.  McCann  is  not  perpetual,  nor  irreversible,  but  it  cau  be 
terminated  or  changed  only  in  accordance  with  its  terms  ;  and  while  it  is  not 
doubted  that  the  quartermaster's  department,  which  has  arrested  the  payment 
of  this  money,  is  animated  by  a  proper  zeal  for  the  government,  it  has,  it  would 
seem,  inadvertently  done  an  injustice  to  a  citizen  whose  services  and  property 
have  been  for  a  long  time  devoted  to  the  government  without  any  remuneration 
at  all,  although  the  government  bound  itself  to  pay  him  every  month. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  ABERT, 
Attorney  for  Michael  McCann. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  indorsement  on  said  letter : 

Washington,  April  8,  1865. 
Charles  Abert  calls  attention  to  contract  of  Michael  McCann  with  the  quar- 
termaster's department  for  payment  of  charter  money  of  barge  Charles  Warner. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  Genet  al  and  A.  Q.  M 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1865. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communications 
of  the  12th  and  13th  instants,  referring  the  case  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner 
to  this  office  for  report,  and  the  papers  in  the  claim. 
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Since  the  report  on  this  case,  dated  September  26,  1864,  there  has  been  no 
additional  evidence  filed  which  alters  the  views  of  the  Quartermaster  General  as 
expressed  therein,  and  he  therefore  respectfully  refers  to  the  same,  herewith 
enclosed. 

The  original  papers  in  the  claim  were  transmitted  to  the  Third  Auditor, 
Treasury  Department,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1864. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  THOMAS, 
Brevet  [Brigadier  General,  Acting  Quartermaster  General. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Indorsement  on  the  above  letter. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  April  13,  1865. 
Report  relative  to  case  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  returning  papers  referred 
to  in  the  matter.     See  reports,  June  26,  1865. 


May  3,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  29th  ultimo,  relative  to  the 
claim  of  Michael  McCann  under  his  charter  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  and 
asking  "  whether  the  settlement  admitted  by  this  office  may  yet  be  had,"  you  are 
respectfully  informed  that  the  papers  in  the  case  were  transmitted  to  the  War 
Department  about  the  14th  ultimo,  in  accordance  with  orders,  and  have  not  yet 
been  returned,  or  the  action  of  that  department  in  the  matter  made  known. 
By  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectlully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Colonel,  in  Charge  of  Ocean  and  Lake  Transportation. 

Charles  Abkrt,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
True  copy: 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


May  9,  1865. 
General  :  You  are  respectfully  instructed  to  deliver  up  the  barge  Charles 
Warner  to  Michael  McCann,  her  former  owner,  without  prejudice  to,  and  subject 
to,  any  lien  the  government  may  have  upon  her. 
By  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Colonel,  in  Charge  of  3d  Division. 
Brigadier  General  R.  Ingalls, 

Chief  Quartermaster,  City  Point,  Virginia, 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 
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May  18,  1865. 
Captain:  You  are  respectfully  instructed,  when  sending  vessels  to  Phila- 
delphia with  a  tow,  to  send  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  lately  delivered  up  to 
her  owner,  Mr.  McCann,  to  that  point. 
By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Colonel,  in  Charge  of  Ocean  and  Lake  Transportation. 
Captain  A.  P.  Blunt, 

Assistant  Quartermaster,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
True  copy:  GEO.  D.  WISE, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Chief  Quartermaster's  Office,  Department  of  Virginia, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  June  10,  1S65. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  barge  Charles  Warner  was 
chartered  December  6,  1862,  by  Colonel  D.  H  Rucker,  quartermaster  United 
Stases  army,  Washington,  D.  G.,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  (12)  dollars  per  day. 
She  has  been  in  service  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  time  lost  in  repairs, 
as  astated  in  certificates  which  are  held  by  the  owner,  Michael  McCann. 

The  certificates  of  service  held  by  him,  and  upon  which  he  has  not  received 
payment,  date  from  July  14,  1864,  to  this  time.  This  barge  has  been  running 
under  her  original  charter,  the  owner  never  having  signed  a  charter-party  con- 
taining the  accruing  clause.  He  informs  me  that  the  reason  he  could  never  get 
a  settlement  of  his  accounts  at  Washington  was  because  he  declined  to  sign  a 
charter-party  in  which  the  accruing  clause  appears,  and  further  states  that  he 
desired  to  withdraw  his  barge  from  service  rather  than  charter  her  in  that  way, 
but  was  refused  permission  to  do  so. 

In  1863  a  request  was  received  at  this  office  from  Captain  E.  S.  Allen,  assist- 
ant quartermaster,  to  have  the  barge  appraised,  which  was  done  by  a  board  of 
officers  at  Yorktown,  she  being  at  that  time  in  service  there,  under  Captain 
George  F.  Clark,  assistant  quartermaster.  I  believe  the  intention  of  the  Quarter- 
master General  was  to  take  the  barge  at  the  appraised  value,  and  make  settle- 
ment with  the  owner. 

The  report  of  the  board  was  forwarded  through  this  office  to  the  office  of 
Captain  Allen,  November  9,  1863,  and  I  think  the  valuation  placed  on  her  was 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000 ;)  but  the  owner  claimed  the  appraisers  were  not 
practical  men,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of  such  property,  and  considered 
the  amount  named  much  below  her  value  to  him,  and  he  declined  to  accept  it, 
this  again  delaying  a  settlement. 

The  barge  was  on  duty  at  City  Point  and  its  vicinity  for  a  long  time;  she 
was  sent  from  there  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  March  last  for  repairs,  which  were 
made  at  the  government  shops,  and  the  bill,  amounting  to  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  ($2,883  98)  is  still  unpaid. 

There  is  also  a  bill  for  repairs  made  on  this  barge  at  the  government  shops 
in  Norfolk,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  one  cent,  ($520  00,) 
caused  by  damages  sustained  by  the  barge  being  run  into  at  Yorktown  by  the 
steamer  Kennebec,  which  McCann  states  Captain  Clark  promised  to  have 
settled  by  the  steamer,  or  deducted  from  her  pay,  and  asserts  it  was  never  done. 
The  bill  still  stands  against  the  barge.  I  have  written  Captain  Clark  on  the 
subject  and  am  daily  expecting  his  reply. 

There  is  also  another  bill  of  forty  dollars  an<J  forty-seven  cents  (40  47)  against 
the  barge  for  work  done  at  the  same  shops,  and  as  neither  of  these  bills  has 
been  paid,  I  have  caused  them  to  be  charged  in  her  certificates  of  service. 

According  to  the  terms  of  her  charter-party  rfie  ia  to  Ito  &&VLN*m&.  \a  ^^ 
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owner  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  although  I  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Quartermaster  General  to  deliver  her  to  her  owner  at  this  place  and  tow  her  to 
Philadelphia ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  unsettled  state  of  her  accounts  with 
the  government,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  send  her  to  Washington 
for  discharge,  and  have  accordingly  done  so.  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  a 
copy  of  her  charter-party,  and  copies  of  the  bills  showing  her  indebtedness  to 
the  government,  and  respectfully  request  that  you  will  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  with  a  view  to  its  adjustment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  L.  JAMES, 
Colonel  and  Chief  Quartermaster. 
Brevet  Major  General  Rufus  Inoalls, 

Chief  Quartermaster,  tyc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

True  copy : 

GEORGE  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


United  States  Government  Ship  Yard, 

Quartermaster's  Department, 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  March  17,  1865. 

Barge  Charles  Warner  to  United  States  government,  Dr. 


1865. 
March  17 
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27 
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To  5  days'  work 

To  10  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents 

To  2  pounds  tallow,  at  20  cents 

To  3  days'  work 

To  repairing  slice  bar 

To  14|  days' work 

To  980  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents 

To  21  feet  oak,  at  5  cents 

To  one  cord  of  wood 

To  20  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents 

To  repairing  bar 

To  12  days' work 

To  549  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents 

To  42  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents 

To  15  days' work  

To  394  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents 

To  25  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents 

To  28  pounds  round  iron  bolts,  at  30  cents 

To  14  pounds  wrought-iron  plate  and  ringbolts,  at  30  cents. 
To  repairing  auger 

To  11  days'  work 

To  343  feet  of  oak,  at  5  cents 

To  1  pound  wrought  iron  plates 

To  7|  days' work 

To  59  feet  of  oak,  at  5  cents 

To  30  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents 

To  8  pounds  round  iron  bolts,  at  30  cents 

To  8  days' work 

To  139  feet  of  oak,  at  5  cents 

To  8  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents 

To  1  pound  cut  nail« -' 

To  2  pounds  round  iron  bolts,  at  30  cents 

To  repairing  punch 


$17  00 

1  50 

40 

9  50: 

1  00  i 

50  62 

58  80 

1  05 

5  00 

3  00 

30 

42  00 

32  94 

6  30 

52  75 

23  64 

3  75 

8  40 

4  20 

60 

39  25 

17  15 

20 

27  75 

2  95 

4  50 

2  40 

28  75 

6  95 

1  20 

12 

60 

60 

$18  90 
10  50 

118  79 
81  24 

93  34 

56  60 

37  60 
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Barge  Charles  Warner— Continued. 


1865. 
March  2* 
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To  8  days' work , 

To  1  cord  wood 

To  20  feet  of  oak,  at  5  cents 

To  15  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents 

To  7  pounds  round  iron  bolts,  at  30  cents 

To  4  days'  work  

To  72  feet  of  oak,  at  5  cents -..'...'... 

To  4  days'  work 

To  10  days' work [[[ 

To  13  feet  white  pine,  at  5  cents .[[, 

To  60  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents \ 

To  6  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents. .  !L  *! 


To  13days' work „ 

To  33  feet  of  oak,  at  5  cents ."I""."!!""/."""/** 

To  13  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents ... '.'.'..'. 

To  4  pounds  tallow,  at 20  cents ..'.'.'..]/./.' 

To  2  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents "-ill""".!!"!"!. 

To  3  pounds  round  iron,  into  nails  and  staples"  "at  30  cents. 
To  1  pound  wrought  iron,  into  nail*  And  atAnio* 


i  pound  wrought  iron,  into  nails  and  staples. 


To  10  days'  work 

To  2  cords  wood,  at  $5 [[[[ 

To  14  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents." 

Toll  days'  work 

To  1  cord  of  wood " 

To  5,296  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cento. 
To  8  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents... 
To  4  pounds  tallow,  at  20  cents 


To  11  days' work 

To  474  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents  -..!!!!!!!!!! 

To  4  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents 

To  3  pounds  round  iron,  into  staples,  at  20  cents. 

To  6  days'  work 

To  1,193  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cento !!!! 

To  4  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents !!!!! 

To  6  pounds  round  iron,  into  nails,  at  30  cents  - 1 

To  2  days' work 

To  10  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents !. ..!! 

To  8i  days'  work 

To  14  days' work !!. 

To  3  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents 

To  25  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents 

Toll  days' work 

To  359  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cento 

To  3  pounds  tallow,  at  20  cents 

To  4  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cento 

To  10*  days'  work 

To  50  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents 


To  12  days' work 

To  560  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents !!!!!!! 

To  1  i pound  cast-steel,  into  punch,  at  95  cents  ..!!!!!!! 
To  3  pounds  round  iron,  into  punch  handles,  at  30  cento  . 

To  13*  days'  work 

To  26  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cento t.!.. 


|29  50 
5  00 
1  00 
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37  00 
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40  25 
1  6T> 
1  95 
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30  75 

10  00 

1  68 


35  50 

5  00 
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96 

80 


35  25 
28  44 

48 
60 


18  75 

71  58 

48 

1  80 


4  50 
1  50 


51  75 

45 

3  00 


41  00 

21  54 

60 

60 


36  25 
6  00 


39  87 

33  60 

1  42 

90 


50  50 
3  12 


$39  40 

14  00 

3  60 

14  00 


42  15 


46  09 


42  43 


360  02 


64  77 


92  61 


6  00 
26  62 


55  20 

63  74 
42  25 

75  79 
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Barge   Charles  Warner — Continued. 


1865. 
April     18 

18 

20 
20 

21 
21 

22 
24 
24 
24 
24 


25 


May 


26 
26 

27 
27 
27 

28 
28 
28 

29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 

1 

1 
1 


To  16$  days1  work 

To  25  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents. 


To  18  days' work  

To  50  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents  . 


To  14  days'  work 

To  45  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents  . 


To  28  days' work 

To  25  days'  work 

To  8  pounds  bemp  rope,  at  30  cents  . 
To  8  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents. 
To  3  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents... 


To9days' work 

To  16  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents. 


To  9  days' work 

To  87  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents 

To  J 5  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents. 
To  1  pound  round  iron,  into  washers  . 


To  17  days'  work 

To  331  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents 

To  18  pounds  boat  spikes,  ot  15  cents 


To  4  days'  work 

To  84  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents 

To  10  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents. 


To  11  days'  work 

To  13  feet  of  oak,  at  5  cents 

To  43  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents 

To  9  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents. 
To  210  pounds  oakum,  at  14  cents... 
To  4  barrels  coal  tar,  at  (7 


To  3  days'  work 

To  15  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents. 
To  repairing  punch 


To  4  days'  work 

To  198  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents. 


To  1  day's  work 

To  40  feet  of  oak,  at  5  cents 

To  2  pounds  cut  nails,  at  12  cents 

To  25  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  15  cents 

To  2  pounds  wrought  iron,  into  nails,  at  30  cents 


To  4  days' work,  at  $4 

To  40  pounds  oakum,  at  14  cents 


Cr.  By  1,000  feet  yellow  pine,  at  6  cents. 


33|  per  cent,  on  ditto 
Total 


32  25 
2  40 

34  00 

5  22 

2  25 

30 

$58  75 
3  00 


63  00 
6  00 


49  00 
5  40 


85  25 

2  40 

I  20 

36 


60  50 
19  86 
2  70 

12  00 
5  04 
1  50 


38  00 

65 

2  58 

1  35 

29  40 

28  00 


8  25 

2  25 

60 


12  00 
11  88 


3  75 

2  00 
24 

3  75 

60 


$61  75 
69  00 


54  40 
106  25 


89  21 
34  65 

41  77 
83  06 
18  54 

99  98 

11  10 
23  88 


10  34 

16  00 
5  60 


2,222  99 

60  00 


2,162  99 
720  99 


2,883  98 


Indorsement  on  above  paper. 
Barge  Chas.  Warner, 
$2,883  98.  May  4,  1865. 

True  copy:  GEO.  D.  WI8E, 

Brevet  Bngadut  GttuxoX  and.  A.  ^  M« 
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United  States  Government  Smp  Yard, 

Quartermaster's  Department, 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  July  25  to  28,  1864 

Barge  Charles  Warner  to  United  States  government.  Dr. 


July  25 
25 
25 


27 
27 

27 

28 
28 


For  1  day's  work 

For  2  days'  work,  at  $3  50 

For  126  feet  oak,  at  8  cents 

For  1  day's  work 

Do 

Do 

Do 

For  21  feet  of  oak,  at  8  cents 

For  4  pounds  boat  spikes,  at  20  cents 

For  1  day's  work 

For  1  pound  cut  nails 

Total   


$3  75 

7  00 

10  08 

3  75 

3  50 

2  75 

3  50 

1  68 

80 

3  50 

16 

40  47 

Indorsement  on  above  paper. 


$40  47. 
True  copy: 


Barge  Chas.  Warner. 

July  28,  1864. 


GEO.  D.  WISE. 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


The  following  is  the  indorsement  on  the  above  papers : 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1865. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Qnaitermaster  General  United  States'  army  for 
the  proper  action,  and  whose  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  report  of 
Oolonel  James  on  the  subject.  I  would  recommend  that  a  speedy  settlement 
be  made  in  the  matter  referred  to  within. 

RUFUS  INGALLS, 
Brevet  Major  General  and  Quartermaster  U.  S.  A. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 
River  Transportation,  6th  Street  Wharf, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  17,  1865. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in  accordance  with  letter  of 
the  15th  instant  from  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  referred  to  me, 
the  barge  Charles  Warner  has  been  delivered  to  M.  McCann  on  the  terms  stated 
in  the  letter  of  May  9, 1865,  from  the  Quartermaster  General  to  General  Ingalls, 
and  that  said  boat  is  now  worth  about  $350. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  ALLEN, 

Captain  and  A.  Q.  M. 
Brigadier  General  D.  H.  Rucker, 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Depot  of  Washington* 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  indorsements  on  the  above  letter : 
R.  676  ;  R.  173.]  Washington,  June  17,  1865. 

Captain  E.  S.  Allen,  assistant  quartermaster,  has  delivered  the  barge  Charles 
Warner  to  Mr.  McCann.     She  is  worth  about  $350. 

Chief  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Depot  of  Washington,  June  17,  1865. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  with  the  information  that, 
the  valuation  of  the  barge  having  been  fixed,  she  was  delivered  to  the  owner  as 
directed. 

D.  H.  RUCKER, 
Brigadier  General  and  Quartermaster. 
Received  June  17. 

True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Washington,  January  30,  1866. 

Dear  Sir:  Michael  McCann,  a  constituent  of  mine,  of  Phcenixville,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  claim  against  the  government  for  services  rendered 
by  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  and  himself  as  captain,  and  the  crew,  from  Sep- 
tember 25,  1863,  to  July  16,  1865,  when  the  barge  was  discharged.  The  char- 
ter-party, a  copy  of  which  McCann  has  left  with  me,  is  dated  December  6,  1862, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  government  employed  the  barge  from  that  time 
until  her  discharge  in  1865,  and  paid  McCaun  at  the  rate  fixed  in  the  contract, 
twelve  dollars  per  day,  up  to  September  25,  1863,  and  it  would  seem  has  paid 
him  nothing  since. 

McCann  is  an  ignorant  man,  and  I  have  failed  to  understand  from  him  why 
he  has  not  been  paid.  He  brings  letters  from  prominent  men  in  Phcenixville 
urging  me  to  inquire  into  his  case.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor^o  have  the  matter 
examined,  and  let  me  know  whether  McCann  really  has  such  claims  ;  and  if  so, 
whether  the  department  can  pay  it  without  legislation. 
Yours,  very  truly,  &c.t 

J.  M.  BROOMALL. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  indorsement  on  the  above  letter: 

Washington,  January  30,  1866. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Broomall  inquires  in  regard  to  claim  of  Michael  McCann  for  use 
of  the  barge  Charles  Warner. 

True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Washington,  February  24,  1866. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  the  case  of  the  Charles  Warner 
again,  but  the  owner  has  been  unfortunate  in  having  the  boat  sunk  and  lost 
since  she  left  the  government  employment,  and  some  of  my  constituents  feel 
great  commiseration  for  him. 
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At  my  personal  interview  I  understood  that  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  department,  with  his  claim  reduced,  there  is  still  money  coming  to  him,  and 
that  his  acceptance  of  this  would  not  prejudice  his  claim  for  more,  if  he  has  any. 

Now,  I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  let  me  know  how  much  money 
is  coming  to  McCann,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  department. 

The  poor  fellow  cannot  afford  to  prosecute  a  claim  against  the  government; 
he  must  take  what  he  can  get,  or,  at  least,  so  I  shall  advise  him. 
Yours,  truly, 

JNO.  M.  BROOMALL. 

General  J.  A.  Hardib. 

The  following  is  the  indorsement  on  the  above  letter : 

War  Department,  February  27,  1866. 
Will  General  Meigs  please  inform  me  what  amount,  under  the  rulings  of  the 
Quartermaster  General's  office,  will  be  paid  Mr.  McCann.  I  iuformed  the  Sec- 
retary that  McCann  had  been  advised  that  he  could  be  paid  an  immediate 
amount ;  this  some  fortnight  ago,  when  Mr.  Broomall  brought  the  matter  up  at 
the  department.  But  I  was  not  able  to  say  what  the  amount  was ;  hence  this 
request. 

Respectfully, 

JAS.  A.  HARDIE, 

Inspector  General. 
See  letter  to  Hon.  Mr.  Broomall,  March  1,  1866. 
True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  27,  1866. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the  papers  in  the  claim  of  Michael 
McCann,  for  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  may  be  returned  to  this 
office  for  re-examination. 

By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  and  Q.  M.,  in  charge  Third  Division. 
Hon.  John  Wilson, 

Third  Auditor  Treasury  Department. 

True  copy: 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1866. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  papers  in  the  claim  of 
Michael  McCann  for  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  with  statement  of 
amount  which,  according  to  the  records  of  this  office,  is  rightfully  due  him. 

The  barge  was  returned  to  him  in  June  last,  subject  to  any  lien  which  the 
government  might  have  upon  her,  which,  by  an  appraisement  of  General 
Kueker,  valued  the  barge  at  8350. 
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This  amount  has  been  charged  against  him,  and  leaves  a  balance  due  of 
$2,440  97. 

By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Q.  M. 
General  M.  G.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General. 

True  copy: 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  28,  1866. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  the  papers  in  the  claim  of  Mi- 
chael McCann  for  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  with  statement  of  amount 
which,  according  to  the  records  of  this  office,  is  due  him,  as  follows,  82,672  42. 
This  sum  can  be  paid  McCann  as  a  settlement  of  this  claim  as  far  as  we  have 
certificates  of  service.     A  still  further  sum  will  probably  be  due  him  upon  final 
settlement  of  his  claim,  which  can  be  adjusted  at  any  time  if  McCann  is  willing 
to  accept  the  same  terms  as  have  been  accepted  by  other  claimants  whose  barges 
were  chartered  to  the  government  under  similar  circumstances. 
By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  and  Q.  M.,  in  charge  Third  Division. 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  indorsement  on  above  letter. 

Brigadier  General  George  D.  Wise,  Quartermaster  General's  Office,  February 
28,  1866 :  Encloses  papers  in  the  claim  of  Michael  McCann  for  services  of  the 
barge  Charles  Warner,  with  statement  of  the  amount  which,  according  to  the 
records  of  this  office,  are  due,  &c. 

See  letter  to  honorable  Mr.  Broomall,  March  1,  1866. 

Received  Quartermaster  General's  Office,  February  28,  1866. 

True  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  28,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  papers  relating  to  claim  of  Michael 
McCann  for  services  of  barge  Charles  Warner. 
By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  and  Q.  M.,  in  charge  Third  Division. 
Hon.  John  Wilson, 

Third  Auditor  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
True  copy  : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 
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Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  28, 1866. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  the  papers  in  the  claim  of 
Michael  McGann  for  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  with  statement 
of  amount  which,  according  to  the  records  of  this  office,  is  due  him,  as  follows, 
$2,672  42. 

This  sum  can  be  paid  McGann  as  a  settlement  of  his  claim,  as  far  as  we  have 
certificates  of  service.  A  still  further  sum  will  probably  be  due  him  upon  final 
settlement  of  his  claim,  which  can  be  adjusted  at  any  time  if  McGann  is  willing 
to  accept  the  same  terms  as  have  been  accepted  by  other  claimants  whose  barges 
were  chartered  to  the  government  under  similar  circumstances. 
By  order  of  Quartermaster  General, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  and  Q.  M.,  in  charge  of  Third,  Division. 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  G.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General. 

Barge   Charles  Warner,  for   services  from  September  25,  1863, 

to  July  14,  1864,  being  in  all  293  days,  at  $9  60  per  day $2,  812  80 

Less  for  repairs 140  38 

Due  McCann 2,  672  42 

A  true  copy : 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  G\,  March  15,  1866. 

General  :  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  three  papers  relative 
to  the  case  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner,  marked  A,  B,  C,  the  owner  of  which  re- 
fused to  accept  the  reduced  rate  of  charter  as  directed  by  the  Quartermaster 
General  on  all  barges  in  the  service  of  the  government.  In  the  case  of  this 
barge  the  reduction  was  from  $12  to  $9  60  per  day.  There  was  no  valua- 
tion in  the  charter  of  the  Charles  Warner,  and  to  remedy  this,  about  one 
year  after  the  charter  was  made,  a  board  of  survey  was  ordered  by  Captain  Plato, 
assistant  quartermaster,  which  valued  the  barge  at  one  thousand  dollars. 

This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  owner,  Denis  McCann,  and  another  appraise- 
ment was  made  by  order  of  Captain  Plato,  which  fixed  the  valuation  at  sixteen 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  also  refused  by  McCann,  he  making  an  affidavit  that 
his  barge  cost  him  thirty-Jive  hundred  dollars.  The  last  appraisement  made,  sev- 
enteen months  after  the  entry  of  the  barge  into  the  service,  was  by  competent 
officers,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  appraisement  referred  to  the  value  of 
the  barge  at  the  time  of  entering  the  service  or  not. 

Paper  marked  A  is  a  list  of  valuations  of  barges  that  were  contemporary 
with  the  Charles  Warner,  and  those  marked  in  red  ink  were  purchased  at 
those  valuations,  and  their  average  value  would  be  $2,769  28. 

I  present  this  as  a  fair  appraisement  of  the  barge,  and  would  recommend  a 
settlement  on  this  basis,  taking  possession  of  her  under  the  accruing  clause,  to 
date  from  April  1,  1863,  the  date  of  your  order  to  have  all  vessels  under  the 
new  form  of  charter-party.  Paper  marked  B  will  show  what  is  yet  due  Denis 
McCann,  if  this  meets  with  your  approval.  Paper  marked  C  will  show  what 
would  be  due  him  if  the  valuation  ($1,600)  as  last  fixed  by  the  board  of  ap- 
praisement is  insisted  upon. 
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The  delay  in  the  settlement  of  this  account  heretofore  has  been  that  Denis 
McCann  has  refused  to  accept  the  same  terms  that  were  accepted  by  other  parties 
chartering  barges  to  the  government,  and  which  were  considered  by  the  Quar- 
termaster General  as  full  compensation  for  their  services.  Under  this  ruling 
Denis  McCann  has  lately  had  settled  in  this  office  a  claim  for  services  of  the 
barge  to  July  14,  1864,  of  twenty-six  hundred  and  seventy -two  dollars  and 
forty-two  cents. 

Whatever  amount  will  now  be  awarded  to  him  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
above.  He  still  holds  certificates  of  service  which  are  included  in  those  ac- 
counts (B  and  G)  amounting  to  $2,630  40  at  $9  60  per  day.  The  barge  was 
given  up  to  the  owner  subject  to  any  lien  the  government  might  have  on  her, 
which,  on  an  appraisement  by  order  of  General  Rucker,  was  fixed  at  $350,  which 
has  been  charged  against  him,  as  will  appear  in  the  accounts. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  and  Colonel,  in  charge  Third  Division. 

Major  General  M.  G.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General. 

The  following  is  the  indorsement  on  the  above  letter : 

March  20,  1866. 

General  Wise  :  I  understand  that  the  barge  was  paid  twelve  dollars  per 
day  to  the  first  of  April,  1863,  at  which  time  the  Quartermaster  General  di- 
rected her  daily  hire  to  be  reduced.  If  so,  the  account  should  be  recom- 
mended for  settlement  at  nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  day  from  the  first 
of  April,  1863,  valuation  $1,600,  the  highest  sum  at  which  on  actual  inspec- 
tion she  seems  to  have  been  valued.  There  is  already  a  settlement  from  the 
Auditor,  which  the  department  declined  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  final  settlement.  The  value  of 
the  barge  as  estimated  when  she  was  entered  should  be  charged  to  owner. 
Nothing  can  be  paid  by  this  department  except  in  agreement  with  the  Auditor 
and  Comptroller,  who  have  already  had  the  case  under  consideration. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 
A  true  copy : 

GEORGE  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

March  21,  1866. 
Sir  :  The  Quartermaster  General  instructs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  is  willing 
to  issue  a  requisition  in  your  favor  for  the  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner 
from  September  25,  1863,  to  July  14,  1864,  inclusive; 

Being  293  days,  at  99  60  per  day $2,  812  80 

Less  for  repairs 140  38 

Total 2,  672  42 


If  these  terms  meet  with  your  acceptance,  you  are  requested  to  notify  this 
o&ce  of  the  fact  in  writing. 
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This  is  in  accordance  with  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Broomall,  member  of 
Congress,  of  March  1,  1866. 

By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  D.  WISE, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  and  Q.  AT.  in  charge  Third  Divtsidn. 

Michael  McCann,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  G 
A  true  copy :  GEORGE  D.  WISE, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  G,  March  1,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  24th  ultimo,  addressed  to  General  Hardie, 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  report  of  General  George  D.  Wise, 
in  charge  of  the  third  division  of  this  office,  dated  28th  February,  1866,  on  the 
claim  of  Michael  McCann  for  the  services  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Third  Auditor  and  Second  Comptroller,  No.  4557, 
September  20,  1864,  for  83,375  62, 1  am  now,  as  I  have  always  been,  ready  to 
sign  a  requisition  for  $2,672  42,  the  amount  which  I  believe  to  be  properly  due 
the  claimant. 

You  will  see,  however,  by  the  report  of  General  Wise,  that  a  further  sum  will 
probably  be  due  to  Mr.  McCann  upon  a  final  settlement  of  his  accounts  with 
this  office. 

These  can  be  adjusted  at  such  time  as  Mr.  McCann  is  willing  to  accept  the 
same  terms  as  presented  and  accepted  by  other  claimants,  whose  barges  were 
chartered  to  the  government  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General  and  Brevet  Major  General. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Broomall, 

House  of  Representatives. 

A  true  copy  :  GEO.  D.  WISE, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  3,  1866. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  16th  of  October,  requesting  that 
the  papers  in  the  case  of  the  barge  Charles  Warner  may  be  returned  to  you, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Quartermaster  General  declines  to  ac- 
cede to  your  request,  the  papers  having  been  sent  to  this  office  by  the  Third 
Auditor,  and  being  now  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  records  of  this  office. 
By  order  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  WISE, 
Col.  Q.  M.  Dep't,  B't  Brig.  Gen'l,  in  charge  Third  Division. 

Mr.  Michael  McCann, 

Care  of  Frank  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Law, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
True  copy:  GEO.  D.  WISE, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  A.  Q.  AT. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  60 3 
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CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  TEXAS. 


LETTER 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 

RELATIVE  TO 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Texas,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  January  14,  1867. 


January  80,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  29,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
January  14,  1867,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  two  communications  by 
Major  General  Wright,  dated  respectively  November  20,  1865,  and  July  21, 
1866,  relative  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Texas,  being  the  only  ones  on  the 
subject  from  that  officer  on  file  in  this  department. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  S.  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Texas, 

Galveston,  November  20,  1865. 
Major  :  It  seems  to  me  important,  both  for  public  and  private  interests,  that 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Texas  be  re-established  with 
as  little  delay  as  practicable  ;  and  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  major  general  commanding  the  military  division  with  a  view  to 
its  being  presented  to  the  government,  in  case  he  thinks  proper  to  do  so. 

Cases  are  constantly  arising  which  are  properly  referable  to  the  district 
United  States  court,  and  which  call  for  prompt  adjustment ;  and  as  they  often 
involve  nice  points  of  law  I  have  not  the  means  for  properly  deciding  them,  even  if 
I  conceived  myself  authorized  to  entertain  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
views  of  the  authorities  may  permit  of  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  the  court 
referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  WRIGHT, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  George  Lee, 

A.  A.  G.,  Headquarters  Mil.  Div.  of  the  Gulf,  Ncio  Orleatt^"La. 
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[Indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf, 

New  Orleans,  November  27,  18G5. 

Respectfully  forwarded  through  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  to  the 
proper  authority,  urgently  requesting  that  the  United  States  district  courts  be 
re-established  in  Texas  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major  General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 


Paris,  Lamar  County,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  addressing  you  I  do  not  address  you  as  the  Chief  Magistrate 
only,  but  as  the  father  of  our  beloved  country,  one  to  whom  we  all  look  more 
or  less  for  protection,  but  most  especially  the  poor  negroes.  I  wish  that  my 
poor  pen  could  tell  you  of  their  persecutions  here.  They  are  now  just  out  of 
slavery  only  a  few  months,  and  their  masters  are  so  angry  to  have  to  lose  them 
that  they  are  trying  to  persecute  them  back  into  slavery.  It  is  not  considered 
a  crime  here  to  kill  a  negro ;  they  are  often  run  down  by  bloodhounds  and 
shot  because  they  do  not  do  precisely  as  the  white  man  says.  I  have  been  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  all  the  winter,  and  I  am  being  constantly  reminded  of  the 
difference  in  their  condition  here  and  there.  There  have  never  been  any  fed- 
eral troops  in  here,  and  everything  savors  of  rebellion.  I  wish  that  we  could 
have  a  few  soldiers  here  just  for  a  while,  to  let  these  rebels  know  that  they 
have  been  whipped.  The  confederacy  have  ruined  mine  and  my  children's 
property.  In  1858  I  took  my  two  children  and  went  to  California,  with  the 
hope  of  restoring  the  health  of  my  daughter,  who  was  in  a  deep  decline,  and  in 
1861  I  was  ready  to  return  home,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  fearing 
that  my  son,  a  youth  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  might  be  forced  into  the  war, 
I  remained  there  until  peace.  We  left  a  large  estate  here,  which  they  confis- 
cated and  destroyed  all  that  they  could.  The  land  is  all  that  is  left  to  us. 
They  stripped  it  of  all  the  timber  and  destroyed  my  houses ;  had  my  notes  and 
claims  turned  over  to  the  confederate  receiver,  who  has  them  yet.  But  it  is  not 
to  my  wrongs  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  but,  for  humanity's  sake,  I  im- 
plore you  to  send  protection,  in  some  form,  to  these  suffering  freedmen.  Your 
good  heart  and  wise  head  know  best  what  to  do.  I  have  stated  only  facts ;  the 
negroes  need  protection  here.  When  they  work  they  scarcely  ever  get  any 
pay ;  and  what  -are  they  to  do  ?  I  am  a  plain  woman,  from  your  own  State, 
and  hope  this  appeal  may  not  be  made  in  vain.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance,  but  as  a  Tennessee  woman  I  am  proud  of  you ;  and  as 
President  I  approve  your  course,  and  hope  that  bright  laurels  may  forever 
crown  your  brow.  Nothing  more  at  present,  but  subscribe  myself, 
Respectfully  yours,  &c, 

Mrs.  L.  E.  POTTS 

The  President. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Major  General  0.  0.  Howard,  Commissioner,  by  order 
of  the  President. 

R.  MORROW,  Secretary. 

War  Department,  Bureau  of  Refugees, 

Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands, 

Washington,  July  2,  1S66. 
llespectfully  referred  to  Brevet  Major  General  Kiddoo,  assistant  commissioner 
of  l^exas,  with  instructions  to  make  Teq\rift\tions  for  sufficient  force  to  visit 
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Paris,  Lamar  county,  Texas,  to  make  investigation  of  the  within  statements, 
and  if  necessary  give  the  protection  required. 

Parties  guilty  of  murder  and  other  outrages  upon  freedmen  and  refugees 
must  be  brought  to  justice. 

0.  0.  HOWARD, 
Major  General,  Commissioner. 

Washington,  July  2,  1866. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  Lieutenant  General  Grant,  United  States  army, 
whose  attention  is  called  to  indorsement  within,  with  request  for  his  approval 
and  return  to  this  office. 

0.  O.  HOWARD, 
Major  General,  Commissioner. 

Headquarters  Army  United  States, 

July  6, 1866. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Major  General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  commanding  military 
division  of  the  Gulf,  through  Major  General  Howard,  Commissioner  Bureau 
Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  with  directions  to  furnish,  upon 
applications  of  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  such  assistance  as  the  means 
at  nis  command  will  permit,  either  for  the  protection  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and 
Union  men,  or  to  enforce  punishment  for  crimes. 
By  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Grant. 

GEORGE  K.  LEET, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

War  Department,  Bureau  Refugees,  &c, 

Washington,  July  6,  1866. 
Respectfully  referred  to  Brevet  Major  General  J.  B.  Kiddoo,  assistant  com- 
missioner, whose  attention  is  invited  to  the  indorsement  of  Lieutenant  General 
U.  S.  Grant  upon  the  within  envelope,  and  the  indorsement  from  this  office 
upon  the  enclosed  papers. 

General  Kiddo  will  take  immediate  action  in  this  matter. 
By  order  of  Major  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner. 

A.  P.  KETCHUM, 
Brevet  Major  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Headquarters  Bureau  of  Refugees, 

Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands, 

July  20,  1866. 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  Major  General  Sheridan,  through  headquarters 
department  of  Texas. 

J.  B.  KIDDOO, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Assistant  Commissioner, 

Headquarters  Department  of  Texas, 

Galveston,  July  21,  1866. 
Respectfully  forwarded  and  attention  invited  to  my  letter  of  this  date  upon 
the  subject  of  further  disposition  of  troops  in  this  department. 

H.  G.  WRIGHT, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  Texas, 

Galveston,  Texas,  July  21,  1866. 

Colonel  :  I  send  to-day  an  application  from  Mrs.  L.  E.  Potts,  of  Paris, 
Lamar  county,  Texas,  to  the  President,  for  troops  to  be  sent  to  that  locality  for 
the  protection  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the  freedmen,  whom  she  repre- 
sents to  be  subject  to  much  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  former  masters. 
This  application  is  referred  from  headquarters  of  the  army  to  General  Sheridan, 
through  the  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  but  it  was  inadvertently,  no 
doubt,  sent  to  General  Kiddoo,  who  refers  it  to  General  Sheridan  through  these 
headquarters. 

I  get  frequent  complaints  from  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  regarding 
the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  country,  of  the  barbarities  practiced  towards 
refugees  and  freedmen,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  force  for  the  purpose,  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  matter.  The  troops  we- have  are  already  widely  distrib- 
uted, generally  in  one-company  posts,  and  in  some  instances  in  detachments  of 
four  or  five  men,  with  large  commands  at  San  Antonio  and  Austin,  which 
latter  are  held  ready  for  any  case  of  emergency.  But  as  the  remainder  of  the 
17th  United  States  infantry  will  soon  be  here,  thus  giving  an  important  increase 
of  force,  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  major  general  commanding  to  the  dis- 
tribution to  be  made  of  it. 

The  1st  battalion  of  the  17th  infantry,  which  is  at  preset  a  mere  skeleton  of 
three  companies,  is  held  at  the  point  awaiting  assignment.  The  2d  battalion 
of  two  small  companies  is  at  San  Antonio.  The  3d,  which  is  fully  organized, 
is  distributed  in  this  section  of  the  State  at  posts  of  one  company,  except  at  Gal- 
veston, where  there  are  two  companies.  On  the  arrival  of  the  remainder,  now 
on  the  way,  the  three  battalions  will  be  filled  to  their  maximum  nearly. 

I  think  that  the  northeastern  and  northern  portion  of  the  State  should  be  gar- 
risoned ;  but  as  infantry  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  little  use  for  such  ser- 
vice, I  would  suggest  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  2d  battalion 
at  San  Antonio,  the  4th  cavalry,  or  at  any  rate  eight  companies  of  it,  be  sent 
into  the  section  and  be  distributed  in  one-company  posts,  generally. 

This  recommendation  is  made,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  the  present 
policy  of  maintaining  garrisons  in  the  interior  of  the  State  is  to  be  continued  for 
some  time  to  come,  otherwise  a  very  different  disposition  of  troops  should  be 
made  by  assigning  them  to  posts  on  the  frontiers  with  a  view  to  their  protection 
from  the  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  WRIGHT, 
Major  General  Commanding, 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Lee, 

Asst.  Adj't  Gen,,  Mil.  Div.  of  the  Gulf,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  3,  1866. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to   Brevet  Major  General  Rawlins,  chief  of   staff, 
United  States  army,  inviting  attention  to  the  within  letter  of  Major  General 
Wright. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major  General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding, 
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ST.  CLAIR  FLATS. 
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FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


ENCLOSING 


General  Cram's  report  on  the  St.  Clair  flats,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  1867. 


January  30,  18G7. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  29,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  January 
15,  1867,  asking  for  General  Cram's  report  of  the  survey,  &c,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel  over  St.  Clair  flats.  &c,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  here- 
with the  chief  of  engineers'  report  of  this  date  on  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  January  29,  1S67. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  loth  instant,  "  directing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  communicate  the  report  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  T.J.  Cram  of  the  sur- 
vey and  estimates  for  the  improvement  of  the  channel  over  the  St.  Clair  flats, 
made  during  the  fall  of  1866,  and  all  other  reports  of  surveys  and  estimates  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation  on  the  great  lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers 
made  during  that  year,"  referred  to  this  department  for  report,  and  beg  leave  to 
state  that  all  the  information  called  for  was  included  in  the  report  of  this  depart- 
ment transmitted  to  you  on  the  26th  instant,  in  obedience  to  the  requiremen  ts 
of  the  "  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  completion 
of  certain  public  works,"  &c,  approved  June  23,  1866,  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention. 

The  resolution  is  herewith  respectfully  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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FRASER,  TRENHOLM  &  CO. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  1th  instant,  in  relation  to  the  attempted  compromise 
of  certain  suits  instituted  in  the  English  courts  against  Fraser,  Trenholm 
if  Co.,  alleged  agents  of  the  so-called  confederate  government. 


January  29, 1867.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  7th 
instant,  in  relation  to  the  attempted  compromise  of  certain  suits  instituted  in  the 
English  courts  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  against  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 
alleged  agents  of  the  so-called  confederate  government,  I  transmit  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  28,  1867. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  28,  1S67. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  7th  instant,  requesting  the  President,  "  if  in  his  judgment 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to  communicate  to  the  House  all  cor- 
respondence between  the  State  Department  and  Messrs.  Adams,  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  Dudley,  consul  at  Liverpool,  Morse,  consul  at  London, 
Gibbs,  treasury  agent,  or  with  any  other  persons,  respecting  the  compromise  of 
certain  suits  instituted  in  the  English  courts  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
against  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  alleged  agents  of  the  so-called  confederate  gov- 
ernment," has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  a  copy  of  the  papers  men- 
tioned in  the  subjoined  list,  which  are  called  for  by  the  said  resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  President. 
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List  of  accompanying  jtapers. 

Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  377,  May  26,  1866. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morse,  No.  428,  June  11,  1866,  with  accompaniments. 

Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  410,  November  10,  1866. 

Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  411,  November  17,  1866. 

Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  412,  November  17,  1S66,  with  an  accompani- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  695,  November  14,  1866,  with  accompani- 
ments. 

Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  696,  November  16,  1866,  with  an  accompa- 
niment. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  (telegram,)  November  29,  1866. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morse,  (telegram,)  November  29,  1866. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  (telegram,)  December  1,  1866. 

Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  700,  November  20,  1866,  with  an  accompa- 
niment. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  1277,  November  24,  1866,  with  an  accompa- 
niment. 

Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  701,  November  24,  1866,  with  accompani- 
ments. 

Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  413,  November  24,  1866. 

Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  414,  November  28,  1866,  with  an  accompani 
ment. 

Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  415,  December  1,  1866. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  'Seward,  No.  1282,  December  1,  1S66. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morse,  No.  448,  December  14,  1866. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  No.  1889,  December  14,  1866. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  No.  1904,  January  4, 1867,  with  accompaniments. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Redfield,  (extract,)  January  12,  1867. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dudley,  No.  576,  January  14,  1867. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  1297,  January  2,  1867,  with  au  accompani- 
ment. 


Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  377.]  United  States  Consulate, 

London^  May  26,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  stated  in  a  private  letter,  two  weeks  ago,  that  1  expected  to  prove,  by 
James  M.  Mason,  the  so-called  confederate  minister  to  this  country,  that  W.  L. 
Lindsey  and  Beresford  Hope  then  held  about  ci'40,000  which  belonged  to  the 
government  of  the  confederacy  at  the  time  of  the  collapse. 

At  a  meeting  of  several  confederates  in  London,  to  confer  on  the  probability 
of  the  creditors  of  the  confederacy  securing  any  funds  or  property  belonging  to 
the  rebel  government  at  the  time  of  its  decease,  in  payment  of  their  claims,  at 
this  meeting  Mr.  Mason  stated  that  Hope  and  Lindsey  had  from  c€40,000  to 
.€50,000. 

Their  plan  was,  on  advice  of  counsel,  to  trustee  the  United  States  as  the  lawful 
owner.  But  for  certain  reasons  they  thought  it  inexpedient  to  proceed  with  the 
case,  and  gave  it  up.  Mr.  Mason  then  being  out  of  funds  and  unable  to  procure 
a  supply  from  the  holders  of  confederate  money  above  named,  manifested  a 
willingness  to  aid  in  having  it  restored  to  its  rightful  owner,  if  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness,  but  wanted  his  own  time  to  make  the  development.  As  time  passed  on 
he  was  less  inclined  to  do  so,  or  say  anything  about  it,  and  las»t  week  went  to 
Canada,  and  it  is  said  will  soon  go  to  Virginia,     i  have  the  most  positive  and 
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reliable  evidence  of  the  above  statement,  and  can  add  to  its  strength.  I  presume 
Mr.  Mason  will  have  business  at  the  pardoning  bureau  before  he  returns  to 
Virginia.  Permit  me  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  first  obtaining  from  him  his 
affidavit  of  all  facts  and  circumstances  known  to  him,  in  reference  to  the  above 
or  other  funds  or  property  held  in  this  country,  under  like  circumstances,  and 
also  to  give  the  names  and  residences  of  all  persons  who  may  be  good  witnesses 
in  the  case,  that  they  may  be  subpoenaed  as  such. 

Major  Ferguson,  an  agent  of  the  extinct  confederacy  in  Europe,  had  in  his 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  collapse  about  30,000  suits  of  clothing,  which  he  sold, 
and  from  which  he  realized  about  c£20,000,  but  paid  out  something  for  expenses 
and  rebel  debts.  Of  course  the  facts  of  sale,  purchase,  price,  &c,  can  best  be 
proved  here.  The  evidence  in  this  case  seems  so  clear  that  I  think  a  suit  ought 
to  be  commenced  for  the  money  without  further  delay,  which  may  induce  him 
to  come  to  a  settlement.  Suit  will  therefore,  as  things  now  appear,  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  the  case  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel. 

General  McRay  was  the  financial  agent  of  the  insurgent  states  here,  and  is 
said  to  hold  quite  a  large  sum  in  money.  When  called  on  for  a  settlement,  he 
did  not  deny  having  such  funds,  but  said  he  was  in  correspondence  with  high 
authorities  at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  subject;  that  he  had  not  been  directed 
by  said  authorities  to  arrange  with  me,  and  should  therefore  settle  with  them. 
If  he  is  in  correspondence  with  any  one  in  America  on  the  subject,  it  probably 
commenced  after  he  learned  he  would  receive  some  attention  here.  Like  Major 
Ferguson's,  this  case  can  probably  best  be  settled  here,  where  the  books  are, 
and  the  facts  are  best  known.  Should  he  be  directed  to  settle  with  me,  I  will 
give  it  such  care  and  attention  as  the  best  interests  of  the  government  require. 

As  to  the  goods  which  have  been  sent  here  from  Nassau  and  Bermuda,  they 
consist  of  material  of  war,  mostly  cannon,  shot,  shell,  &c,  and  I  learn  arc  worth 
some  14  to  c£15,000. 

Norman  S.  Walker  has  a  claim  (so  he  says)  for  money  advanced  towards  their 
purchase  of  some  <£  10,000.  I  learn  that  he  is  willing  to  settle  and  turn  over  the 
surplus  to  the  United  States  government.  He  claims  the  amount  of  his  advance, 
under  Chancellor  Wood's  decision  in  the  Prioleau  cotton  case.  Such  I  learn  is 
the  state  of  such  rebel  property  as  has  been  sent  here  from  Nassau  and  Bermuda ; 
but  it  will  require  careful  and  patient  examination  before  right  conclusions  can 
be  reached. 

I  have  received  your  No.  420,  authorizing  me  to  take  legal  proceedings  to 
obtain  certain  moneys ;  also  a  despatch  of  a  previous  date,  accompanied  by  one 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  same  subject;  neither  of  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  explicit  to  meet  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
may  be  placed,  and  to  enable  me  to  act  decidedly  without  delay  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  in  one  despatch  to  authorize  and  direct  me  to  take 
all  legal  and  proper  measures  to  obtain  and  secure  any  moneys  or  other  property 
which  belonged  to  the  so-called  confederate  government  at  the  time  of  its  over- 
throw, whether  by  legal  proceedings  or  voluntary  surrender  and  settlement — to 
receive  such  money  or  other  property  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  receipt  for  the  same  1 

Before  settlement,  if  any  settlement  can  be  got,  they  will,  as  cautious  men, 
wish  to  see  my  authority  for  acting,  and  it  will  be  better  to  have  it  full  in  one 
despatch,  without  being  obliged  to  show  my  own  despatches  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  explanatory  of  the  authority  given  to  me. 

Trusting  that  this  request  may  meet  your  approval,  and  that  I  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  in  suggesting  it, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  MORSE,  Consul 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morse. 


No.  42S.J  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  11,  1866. 
Sir  :  Your  despatch  No.  377,  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  this  government 
for  money  and  property  in  the  hands  of  certain  persons  in  England,  and  the 
proposed  suits  to  collect  the  same,  has  been  received,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  consideration.  That  office  has  returned  the 
despatch  to  me,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  yon,  authorizing  you,  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  any 
money  or  other  property  heretofore  held  as  belonging  to  the  late  insurrectionary 
organization  in  this  country.  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
you  is  enclosed,  and  also  copy  of  his  letter  to  this  department. 

You  will,  therefore,  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  you,  and  also  observing  the  suggestions  of  that  officer 
in  his  letter  to  this  department. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
F.  H.  Morse,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  London. 


[Euclosurc  No.  J.] 

Mr.  McCulloch  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Treasury  Department, 

June  9,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herein  for  your  information  and  transmis- 
sion to  him,  with  such  instructions  as  you  may  think  proper,  a  letter  to  the 
United  States  consul  at  London,  bearing  even  date  herewith,  authorizing  him, 
on  behalf  of  this  department,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
any  money  or  other  property  heretofore  held  as  belonging  to  the  late  insurrec- 
tionary organization  in  this  country. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  no  proceedings  will  be  had,  and  no  claim  set 
up  on  behalf  of  this  department,  which  will  in  anywise  recognize  the  right  of 
that  organization  to  hold  property  or  make  contracts,  as  a  government,  or  belli- 
gerent, or  which  is  based  upon  or  will  admit  the  theory  that  this  government  is 
the  successor  in  law  to  the  so-called  southern  confederacy. 

Any  claim  which  the  consul  at  London,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  State 
Department,  or  other  person,  may  perfer,  for  services  rendered  in  this  connection, 
will  be  considered  when  formally  presented  to  this  department  for  adjustment; 
and  I  will  thank  you  to  accompany  such  of  them  as  may  pass  through  your 
hands  with  any  recommendations  or  suggestions  you  may  deem  proper. 
With  great  respect, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secret ary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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[Enclosure  No.  2.] 

Mr.  McCulloch  to  Mr.  Morse. 

Treasury  Department, 

June  9,  1S6G. 

Sir  :  The  Secretary  of  State  has  shown  me  your  despatch  No.  377,  dated 
April  26  ultimo,  in  relation  to  moneys  and  effects  in  the  hands  of  persons  here- 
tofore acting  as  agents  of  the  late  so-styled  Confederate  States  government,  in 
which  you  express  an  apprehension  that  you  may  be  embarrassed  in  your  efforts 
to  scenre  such  moneys  and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  not  having  a  specific  and  explicit  authority  to  act  in  the  premises. 

This  department  being  made,  by  the  provisions  of  law,  the  recipient  and  cus- 
todian of  all  captured  and  abandoned  properties,  and  of  the  proceeds  arising 
therefrom,  I  had  supposed  that  its  sanction  heretofore  given  in  letters  to  the 
Department  of  State  was  sufficiently  clear  and  full  in  that  respect ;  but  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  on 
behalf  of  this  department  of  the  government,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to 
you  proper  and  necessary  to  receive  and  secure,  by  legal  proceedings,  voluntary 
surrender,  or  compromise,  any  moneys  or  other  property  which  was  held  as 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Confederate  States  government,  and  to  execute  and 
deliver  full  and  proper  receipts  and  acquittances  for  the  same. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  event  of  a  compromise  or  settlement  in  any  case, 
the  written  concurrence  or  indorsement  of  the  American  minister  at  London  be 
obtained  to  its  terms  before  it  be  put  in  force  or  regarded  as  finally  consum- 
mated. 

Very  respectfully, 

ii.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
F.  H.  Morse,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  London. 


Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Received  Nqvember  27,  18CG.] 

No.  410.]  UiNiTED  States  Consulate, 

London,  November  1C,  1866. 
Sir  :  In  continuing  my  report  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  my  action  here  for  the  recovery  of  property  left  in  this  country  by 
the  late  insurrectionary  organization  in  our  southern  States,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  informing  you  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  and  powers  sent 
to  me  from  the  Treasury  and  State  Departments,  dated  the  9th  and  11th  of  June 
last,  I  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  settlement  with  the  house  of  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  which  house  is  managed  in  this  country  by  C.  K. 
Prioleau.  I  reached  said  house  through  Henry  Lafone,  of  Liverpool,  a  well- 
known  and  energetic  aider  of  the  confederate  cause,  and  persons  in  London* 
on  learning,  through  Lafone,  that  Mr.  Prioleau  would  be  willing  to  meet  me  and 
try  to  come  to  an  arrangement  to  put  the  United  States  in  possession  of  all 
property  in  their  hands  to  which  we  have  a  just  claim,  we  allowing  the  legal 
liens  which  they  have  on  the  same  for  advances,  and  which  they  can  show  are 
real  and  recoverable  in  the  courts  of  law  in  this  country.  On  a  question  of  so 
much  importance  I  desired  to  have  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  some  American 
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whom  they  would  be  willing  to  meet  and  in  whom  I  had  confidence.  I  there- 
fore requested  Mr.  Gibbs,  agent  for  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  to 
go  with  me  to  Liverpool.  We  desired  to  confer  with  Mr.  Dudley,  our  consul 
there,  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  left  for  Paris,  and  as  some  arrangement  had  to 
be  reached  by  Wednesday,  if  at  all,  on  account  of  the  suits  in  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty, which  were  to  come  up  on  that  day,  we  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
his  counsel. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  who  kindly  consented  to  accompany  me,  and  I,  reached  Liverpool 
on  Monday  evening  last,  and  on  the  following  day  we  had  a  continued  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Prioleau  and  his  solicitor,  of  nearly  six  hours.  After  much 
anxious  but  amicable  controversy,  during  which  several  objectionable  and  inad- 
missible principles  and  claims  were  set  up  by  them  and  abandoned,  we  reached 
and  agreed  on  the  following  results : 

Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are  to  give  us  a  sworn  statement  of  all  prop- 
erty under  their  control  which  belonged  to  the  insurrectionary  States  at  the 
close  of  the  rebellion,  consisting  of  steamships,  cotton,  material  of  war,  machin- 
ery, &c  and  to  declare  where  it  is,  we  to  allow  him  a  stipulated  sum  amounting 
to  about  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  his  legal  claim  against  the  same,  to  be  realized 
and  paid  from  the  net  profits  or  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof ;  we  to  have  the 
surplus,  the  property  to  be  sold  at  the  best  price  obtainable  in  open  market,  at 
public  or  private  sale,  I  to  aid  in  said  sale ;  Mr.  Prioleau  to  furnish  us  with  an 
account  and  the  necessary  vouchers,  showing  how  his  claims  against  the  prop- 
erty arose,  and  to  throw  open  to  our  inspection,  and  to  the  examination  of  any 
accountant  we  may  agree  upon,  all  his  accounts  and  vouchers  in  all  his  transac- 
tions with  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  We  agree  to  discontinue  all  suits 
pending  in  the  courts  of  this  country  against  the  above-named  house,  and  they 
to  discontinue  their  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  steamer  Wren,  which  they  allege  was  captured  by  mutineers  after 
the  surrender  of  General  Kirby  Smith. 

The  books  containing  the  monetary  transactions  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 
with  the  rebel  organization,  we  expect  will  aid  us  in  tracing  much  other  prop- 
erty now  in  the  hands  of  other  parties,  as  they  were,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
bankers  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  property  was  paid  for  by  drafts  on  them. 
Mr.  Lafone  is  conversant  with  the  most  important  of  the  confederate  transactions 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  He  will  inspect  the  accounts  with  us,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  arrangement,  outside  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co  ,  it  had  to  be  made 
his  interest  to  aid  us  to  discover  and  recover  all  property  against  which  good 
legal  evidence  can  be  obtained,  he  will  work  heartily  with  us.  In  this  arrange- 
ment we  yield  no  principle  of  any  kind,  but  simply  receive  the  property  as 
ours  of  right,  without  stating  on  what  ground,  and  get  a  ten-fold  more  full  dis- 
closure than  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  them  by  any  process  of  the  courts 
here,  save  heavy  expenses  and  long  delays,  and  prevent  the  raising  of  many 
legal  questions,  the  decision  of  which  by  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  may  cause 
and  leave  irritation  between  the  two  countries. 

The  settlement  made  with  so  influential  and  important  a  house  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  a  powerful  iufluence  in  inducing  others  in  similar  circumstances 
to  pursue  a  like  course.  Indeed,  before  we  left  Liverpool  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, it  was  intimated  to  me  that  Captain  Bullock  would  be  the  next  to  seek 
terms,  and  on  Friday  morning  we  received  a  request  from  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Hull, 
who  was  also  solicitor  for  Mr.  Prioleau,  to  return  to  Liverpool  and  settle  with 
him.  As  I  could  not  be  absent  from  my  consulate  to-day,  and  thought  it  im- 
portant that  he  should  be  met  promptly,  Mr.  Gibbs  consented  to  go  down  last 
'  evening  in  my  stead.  I  explained  to  him  fully  the  captain's  position  in  Europe 
during  the  rebellion,  gave  him  a  list,  as  far  as  I  could  remember,  of  the  rebel 
steamers  built  under  his  direction,  as  well  as  some  purchased  and  fitted  out  by 
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him,  and  gave  him  power  to  act  for  me,  with  directions  to  telegraph  me  if  I  am 
wanted  there  to-night  or  on  Monday.  The  government,  as  well  as  myself,  is 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibbs  for  the  ready,  efficient,  and  skilful  aid  he  has  ren- 
dered me  in  these  transactions.  Justice  to  Mr,  Prioleau,  and  his  counsel,  also 
compels  me  to  say  that  they  met  me  cordially  and  frankly,  showed  no  back- 
wardness in  making  a  full  exposd,  and  remarked  on  parting  that  they  much  re- 
gretted they  had  not  met  me  a  year  ago,  as  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
them  and  for  the  United  States.  I  have  made  this  statement  in  much  haste,  and 
may  find  it  necessary  to  resume  the  subject  next  wee,k.  In  the  earnest  hope 
that  my  action,  as  above  reported,  will  meet  your  approval, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  MORSE. 
Hon  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Received  November  28,  1806.] 

No.  41 1. J  United  States  Consulate, 

London,  November  17,  1S66. 
Sir  :  In  the  important  negotiations  for  a  settlement  with  the  firm  of  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  with  Captain  J.  D.  Bullock,  the  chief  of  the  rebel  naval 
bureau  in  Europe,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  good  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
the  agent  for  the  Treasury  Department  in  Europe,  and  through  you  to  thank  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  efficient  aid  afforded  me  by  his  agent  here. 
Mr.  Gibbs  came  from  Paris  at  my  request,  and  returned  when  the  arrangements 
with  the  persons  above  named  were  completed. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


Hon.  William  II.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


F.  H.  MORSE,  Consul. 


Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Received  November  28,  1866.] 

No.  412.]  United  States  Consulate, 

London,  November  17,  1S66. 

Sir  :  On  account  of  the  great  pressure  on  my  time  last  week,  after  my  return 
from  Liverpool,  I  omitted  to  enclose  with  my  despatch,  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment with  them.  I  herewith  forward  a  copy.  The  points  of  the  arrangement 
were  arrived  at  near  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  a  long  and  tedious  conference, 
and  were  signed  that  evening  in  their  same  somewhat  crude  state ;  as  what  we 
had  reached  was  so  difficult  to  accomplish,  we  thought  it  more  safe  to  bring  it 
to  a  substantial  close  that  evening,  and  did  so.  You  will  notice  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  memorandum  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  were  to  follow  the 
English  custom  of  declaring  to  the  truth  instead  of  making  oath  to  the  truth  of 
the  inventory  of  rebel  property  in  their  hands  or  under  their  control.  You  are 
aware  that  declarations  instead  of  oaths  are  very  generally  used  in  this  country. 
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But  thinking  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  them  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  their  statement,  Mr.  Gibbs 
and  I  called  their  attention  to  it  on  the  following  day,  and  both  the  firm  and 
their  counsel  promised  us  that  it  should  be  done,  and  I  have  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  able  shortly  to  send  you  a  copy  of  their  statement 
regularly  sworn  to  before  the  proper  officer.  You  will  notice,  also,  that  the  claims 
of  every  description  on  all  the  property  which  they  surrender  are  fixed  at  a  round 
sum  of  c£150,0C0.  Several  of  the  eight  steamers  which  they  contracted  to  build 
for  the  insurgent  government  were  not  finished  until  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  have  not  yet  been  to*  sea,  except  the  Kenby  and  Rosine,  which  have  been 
one  trip  to  Russia  and  one  to  Spain.  Two  of  them  have  been  captured ;  one 
sold  for  c£30,000,  and  credited  in  their  account  with  the  insurgents  for  these 
ships,  and  the  five  named  in  paragraph  two  are  surrendered  to  us.  If  1  remem- 
ber accurately,  their  books  show  a  credit  to  the  rebel  government,  on  account  of 
these  eight  ships,  of  about  oC  100,000,  and  a  balance  due  them  now  on  account 
of  the  same  of  €254,000,  much  more  than  the  whole  eight  would  now  bring  if 
they  had  them  all  for  sale.  They  will  also  turn  over  to  us  a  complete  set  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  which  cost  over  ,€100,000.  This 
machinery  is  new,  and  was  manufactured,  Mr.  Prioleau  told  me,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Burton,  an  American,  formerly  of  the  Springfield  armory  and 
from  the  Ames  works,  and  lately  superintendent  of  the  Tredegar  and  other 
works  in  the  south.  A  part  of  this  machinery  is  now  in  England,  and  a  part  is 
on  its  way  here  from  Nassau.  We  hope  to  find  sale  for  it  to  some  of  the  conti- 
nental governments  now  wanting  such  machinery.  On  this  and  other  property 
the  firm  will  show  that  they  have  legal  claims,  such  as  will  be  allowed  them  by 
the  courts  of  this  country.  Until  I  see  their  inventory  of  the  property  in  their 
hands  I  am  unable  to  estimate  its  value.  But  should  the  surplus,  after  paying 
the  sum  allowed  for  their  claims,  not  be  large,  the  settlement  ha*  so  much  and 
so  many  favorable  circumstances  to  recommend  it  that  we  thought  it  exceedingly 
favorable  for  the  United  States,  situated  as  she  is  in  regard  to  this  species  of 
property  in  this  country  and  the  great  difficulty  and  expense  of  gaining  posses- 
sion of  it  through  her  courts  without  conclusive  and  reliable  evidence  to  proceed 
upon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  undesirable  decisions  on  points  of  public  law  which 
may  be  given,  and  the  constant  annoyance  and  irritation  which  suits,  heretofore 
necessarily  brought  on  doubtful  testimony,  continually  create  here.  My  con- 
sultations with  Sir  Roundel  Palmer  and  Messrs.  Brett  and  Lushington,  and 
various  solicitors,  give  me  no  encouragement  to  go  into  the  courts  of  this  country 
with  any  of  these  cases  when  there  appears  to  be  any  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
either  the  law  or  evidence.  One  great  advantage  of  this  settlement,  therefore, 
is,  that  it  silences  our  most  wealthy,  able,  and  in  all  respects  powerful  defendant, 
and  wins  him  substantially  to  our  side;  it  gives  us  the  influence  and  example  of 
his  surrender,  which  must  affect  favorably  all  who  hold  United  States  property 
under  like  circumstances,  and  it  will  point  out  evidence  enabling  us  to  secure  it 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  and  I  hope  will  put  us  in  a  position  to 
close  up  a  large  portion  of  this  business  without  long  and  expensive  lawsuits, 
which  no  consul  now  in  Europe  may  live  either  officially  or  naturally  to  see  the 
end  of. 

The  good  influence  of  the  settlement  with  Fraser.  Trenholm  &  Co.  is  already 
seen  in  the  application  of  Captain  J.  D.  Bullock  for  a  settlement.  A  favor- 
able arrangement  has  been  made  with  him,  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
recover  property  we  cannot  now  estimate  the  amount.  He  is,  probably,  the 
only  man  we  can  reach  who  has  a  personal  and  exact  knowledge  of  Annan's  ac- 
counts with  the  confederacy,  and  this  knowledge  will  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  us  in  either  a  settlement  with  or  prosecution  of  the  suit  against  Annan. 
He  has  it  in  his  power  to  force  Arman  to  a  settlement  and  surrender  of  all  that 
belongs  to  us,  which  will  be  far  the  wisest  thing  to  do  when  we  can ;  for  by 
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settlement  and  compromises  we  lose  nothing,  and  may  get  possession  of  much 
property,  bnt  by  going  into  court  against  individuals  we  inay  get  judgment 
against  them,  but  when  rendered  they  may  have  nothing  to  pay  with,  and  we 
be  left  to  meet  the  costs.  Messrs.  McRae,  Hughes,  Ferguson  and  others  will  be 
asked  to  follow  the  example  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trcnholm  &  Co.  and  Captain 
Bullock. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Adams  I  have  not  been  able  to  confer  with  him 
or  obtain  his  assent  to  the  settlement,  but  will  lay  the  whole  question  before  him 
on  his  return,  I  conducting  and  completing  our  negotiations  with  the  Liverpool 
house  for  a  settlement.  I  have  very  much  to  regret  that  we  could  not  first 
have  had  a  conference  with  Consul  Dudley  on  the  subject,  and  that  we  are  now 
unable  to  obtain  his  sanction  of  the  arrangement  and  co-operation  in  carrying  it 
into  effect,  though  it  has  been  sought  in  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  manner. 
As  I  said  in  a  former  despatch,  his  absence  on  the  continent,  which  was  unknown 
to  me  until  it  was  too  late  to  see  him  before  Wednesday,  and  some  results  had 
to  be  arrived  at  on  Tuesday  night,  as  Wednesday  the  7th  was  assigned  for  a 
hearing  in  the  court  of  admiralty  in  the  ships'  cases,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
us  to  confer  with  him,  which  we  were  anxious  to  do  for  two  reasons :  first,  that 
we  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  and,  secondly,  because  we  wished  to 
observe  towards  him  all  the  respect  and  courtesy  which  he,  as  a  man  and  a 
faithful  and  efficient  officer,  had  a  right  to  expect  from  us  under  such  circum- 
stances. We  found  ourselves  placed  in  a  position  where  we  were  cither  obliged 
to  go  on  and  complete  the  negotiations  without  his  aid,  or  go  on  with  the  trials 
and  give  up  negotiations  and  settlement,  with  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  We  learned  also  from  Mr.  Prioleau  that  himself  and  others  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  negotiate  with  Mr.  Dudley  for  a  settlement,  and 
we  had  to  do  it  or  keep  up  our  controversy  in  the  courts,  rejecting  the  advances 
and  overtures  made  for  an  amicable  and  mutually  advantageous  settlement. 
After  the  terms  of  agreement  were  come  to  with  the  Liverpool  firm  and  with 
Captain  Bullock,  they  were  requested  as  a  favor  to  us  to  let  us  transfer  the 
completion  of  the  business  with  both  to  the  consul  at  Liverpool,  but  both  declined 
positively  to  act  with  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances not  in  an  unfriendly  spirit  to  a  brother  consul,  for  I  well  know  the 
dislike  has  been  occasioned  by  his  energy  and  pertinacity  and  faithfulness  in 
the  performance  of  what  he  considered  his  duty.  I  mention  it  to  show  that 
they  could  not  be  reached  by  him  except  through  the  courts  of  this  country, 
and  to  justify  myself  for  the  course  I  thought  it  my  duty  and  for  the  interest 
and  honor  of  the  United  States  to  pursue. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  that  Mr.  Dudley  had  returned  to  his  post,  I  hastened 
to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  done,  and  to  a3k  his  co-operation  in  completing 
the  agreement  by  stopping  the  suits  he  has  commenced  against  the  Liverpool 
firm,  which  he  declined  thus  far  to  do.  I  think  it  will  be  exceedingly  unfortu- 
nate if  any  unpleasant  obstructions  are  thrown  iu  the  way  to  prevent  our  carrying 
out  the  agreement  in  good  faith.  My  authority  to  enter  into  it  is  full  and 
ample,  and  I  regard  it  as  too  important  to  lose.  I  have  gone  through  with  this 
matter  with  much  care  and  great  anxiety,  and  now  most  earnestly  desire  your 
approval  of  our  action. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  MORSE,  Consul. 

Hon.  William  H.  Skward, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  sixth  day  of  November,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  between  Montgomery  Gibbs,  esq.,  agent  in  Europe 
for  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Freeman 
Harlow  Morse,  esq.,  consul  at  London  for  the  said  United  States,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Messieurs  Fraser,  Trenholm  Sf  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  merchants,  of  the 
other  part. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  The  claim  of  Messieurs  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  against  certain  property 
of  the  late  Confederate  States  under  their  control  is  agreed  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds. 

2.  Messieurs  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are  to  declare  what  property  they  have 
under  their  control  and  where  it  is,  it  being  understood  that  among  this  property 
are  the  five  following  ships :  the  Ruby,  the  Itosine,  the  Penguin,  the  Owl,  and 
the  Lark. 

3.  This  property  to  be  sold  at  the  best  price  obtainable  by  Messieurs  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  the  net  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  any  surplus  to  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  over  to  the  United  States  government. 

4.  The  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Morse,  and  the  United  States  government, 
to  give  every  assistance  in  disposing  of  the  property,  and,  if  proper  and  expe- 
dient, to  grant  an  American  register  to  all  or  any  of  the  said  ship*. 

5.  All  suits  now  pending  cither  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States 
between  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  United  States,  to  be 
abandoned,  each  party  paying  their  own  costs. 

6.  Messieurs  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  to  furnish  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs  our 
account,  showing  how  the  indebtedness  to  them  is  made  out,  and  to  allow  them 
an  accountant  acceptable  to  Messieurs  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  to  inspect  their 
books,  it  being  understood  that  any  information  thus  derived  shall  not  be  used 
against  any  one  in  any  action  or  proceeding  except  for  the  recovery  of  property. 

MONTGOMERY  GIBBS,  Agent,  Ip. 
F.  H.  MORSE,  United  States  Consul. 
FRASER,  TRENHOLM  &  CO. 
Witness  to  the  signature  of  all  parties — 
Wm.  Stone, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Liverpool, 


Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Received  November  26,  I860.] 

No.  695.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  November  14,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  your  despatch  dated  June  25,  1S66,  No.  535,  you  stated  that — 

"The  department  also  concurs  with  you  in  opinion  that  a  bill  in  chancery 
should  be  filed  against  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  for  a  general  account.  You  are 
therefore  instructed  to  cause  t»uch  proceedings  to  be  instituted/' 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  I  took  immediate  steps  to  procure  the 
necessary  evidence  and  fact-  to  file  the  bill,  and  retain  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Druce, 
Mr.  Gilford,  and  Sir  Roundel  I  Palmer,  baronet.  The  bill  for  a  general  account 
was  prepared  and  filed  on  tin-  18th  of  August,  1S66,  of  which  you  were  duly  ad- 
vised. This  bill  required  tli<*m  to  answer  under  oath,  and  discover  all  property, 
effects,  &c. 

The  suit  for  the  cotton  known  as  tW  eottow  cAseww*  a\AW\>  \\v&^  srtA  %V\ll  \«u 
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pending  against  the  same  parties.     Copies  of  all   the  papers  in  these  two  suits 
have  been  from  time  to  time  forwarded  to  the  department. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  instant,  during  my  temporary  absence  from 
the  consulate,  Mr.  Jerons,  my  solicitor,  wrote  me  the  following  letter : 

"Liverpool,  November  7,  1866. 
"My  Dkar  Sir:  Having  occasion  to  see  Mr.  Hull  this  morning  as  to  the 
guns  lying  with  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  this 
morning  effected  a  settlement  of  all  the  litigation  between  Prioleau  and  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  settlement  involved  our  suits  as  well  as  those  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Morse,  and  that  the  negotiation  was  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  hy  Mr  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  had  produced  full  powers 
from  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  McCulloch.  I  hope  this  is  all  done  with  your  privity 
and  approval.  I  understood  the  terms  were  that  Prioleau  was  to  realize  all  his 
securities,  retain  <£  150,000,  and  hand  over  the  balance. 
"I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"  WM.  A.  JEVONS. 
"Thos.  H.  Dudley,  Esq." 

Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  my  solicitor  received  a  letter  from  the  solicitor 
of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co..  which  Mr.  Jevons  enclosed  to  me  in  the  following 
note : 

"  Liverpool,  November  7,  18C6. 
"Dear  Sir  :  Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  office  this  evening  the  letter  of  which 
you  have  copy  on  the  other  side  was  put  in  my  hands.     I  shall,  of  course,  wait 
to  hear  from  you  before  acting  upon  it,  as  I  have  nothing  from  the  government. 
"  In  haste,  yours  truly,  for  self  and  partners, 

"  WILLIAM  A.  JEVONS. 
"Thos.  II.  Dudley,  Esq." 


[Copy  of  letter  referred  to  above.  J 

"  Liverpool,  November  7,  1866. 
"  Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Messrs.  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm &  Co.  have  made  arrangement  with  Mr.  Montgomery  Gibbs,  the  financial 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  Europe,  and  with  Mr.  Freeman  Morse,  who  is 
specially  authorized  for  this  purpose,  whereby  all  the  suits  now  pending  between 
tne  United  States  and  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are  to  be  forthwith 
abandoned. 

"  Mr.  Gibbs  or  Mr.  Morse  have  no  doubt  made  an  official  communication  to 
this  effect  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

"  We  name  it  to  you  that  you  may  instruct  your  agents  in  London  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  with  ours  for  the  immediate  abandonment  of  these  suits. 
"  We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  truly, 

"HULL,  STONE  &  FLETCHER. 
"Messrs.  Harvey,  Jevons  &  Riley." 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  receipt  of  these  two  notes.  The  only  answer 
I  could  make  to  my  solicitor  was  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it ;  that  I  had  never 
been  consulted  or  had  the  least  intimation  that  such  a  thing  was  contemplated. 

The  settlement  was  kept  as  a  profound  secret,  both  from  myself  and  from  my 
solicitors,  and  though  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Morse  were  in  Liverpool,  they  neither 
called  at  the  consulate  or  upon  my  solicitors.  The  fir3t  knowledge  that  I  or  my 
solicitor  received  of  it  is  from  the  solicitors  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 

On  Monday  the  following  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Albion  : 
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"TUB  UNITED  STATES  AND   FRASER,  TRENHOLM   £   CO. 

"  We  arc  authorized  to  state  that  the  various  lawsuits  so  long  pending  in 
England  and  America,  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  Messrs. 
Frasef,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  have  all  been  amicably  settled.  The  arrangement  has 
been  effected  by  Mr.  Mongomery  Gibbs,  the  agent  in  Europe  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States,  resident  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Freeman  Morse,  the 
consul  in  London,  specially  authorized,  with  Messrs.  Hull,  Stone  &  Fletcher,  of 
Liverpool,  the  solicitors  for  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  We  understand 
that  the  vessels  in  dispute,  as  well  as  other  property,  are  placed  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co." 

If  duty  did  not  require  them  to  consult  with  me,  who  had  charge  of  the  cases, 
and  who  was  probably  more  conversant  with  the  business  of  Fraser,  Trenholm 
&  Co.,  and  knew  more  about  their  dealings  and  operations  with  the  confederate 
Government  than  any  other  official  in  Europe,  before  they  effected  a  settlement 
involving  so  much,  at  least  common  courtesy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the 
first  notice  or  intimation  that  the  deed  had  been  accomplished  should  not  have 
come  from  our  opponents. 

Last  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  which  the  enclosed, 
marked  No.  1,  is  a  copy.  This  morning  I  received  one  from  Mr.  Morse,  of 
which  enclosure  No.  2  is  a  copy. 

Both  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Morse,  before  they  left  London,  knew  that  I  was  not 
in  Liverpool. 

I  was  in  London  all  Monday,  the  day,  as  I  now  learn,  that  they  left  for 
Liverpool.  I  was  at  the  legation  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  at  my 
lawyer's  in  consultation  about  these  suits  during  the  day.  Mr.  Gibbs  had  been 
advised  by  a  letter  from  me,  a  week  previous,  of  my  intention  to  visit  Paris  for 
a  day  or  two  at  this  time ;  a  note  or  telegram  from  either  of  these  gentlemen, 
or  the  least  intimation  that  matters  of  so  much  moment  were  pending,  would 
have  kept  me  at  my  office  or  brought  me  back  to  it  in  18  hours.  If  Mr.  Morse 
had  have  written  me  a  letter  at  the  time  when  he  summoned  Mr.  Gibbs  from 
Paris,  it  would  have  found  me  in  Liverpool.  If  they  had  called  at  my  office,  or 
at  my  solicitors,'  information  would  have  been  sent  to  me  at  once.  My  business 
in  Paris  was  to  procure  if  possible  the  rebel  archives  known  to  be  in  that  city. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  settlement  is  that  they  have  made,  except  from  Mr. 
Hull  and  what  Mr.  Morse  stated  in  his  letter ;  or  what  power  Mr.  Morse  and 
Mr.  Gibbs  have  to  make  it.  I  have  not  seen  the  agreement  they  have  made  or 
their  authority  to  make  it.  Mr.  Hull,  the  solicitor  for  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 
told  Mr.  Jevons,  my  solicitor,  that  Mr.  Morse  had  made  such  a  mess  of  it  in  the 
suits  he  had  brought  against  the  blockade  ships  that  he  was  now  forced  to  make 
this  arrangement  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
the  reason  or  not,  but  both  Mr.  Prioleau  and  his  attorney  have  spoken  of  the 
settlement  as  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement  to  them. 

If  the  power,  as  Mr.  Morse  alleges  in  his  letter,  has  been  given  him  both  by 
the  State  Department  and  Treasury  Department  to  step  in  and  supersede  me 
in  these  matters,  while  I  shall  regret  the  motive  that  induced  it  and  must  sup- 
pose it  was  a  sufficient  one,  it  is  my  duty  to  submit ;  yet  still  I  cannot  but 
complain  that  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  conduct  of  these  two  gentlemen  towards 
me  has  been  most  discourteous,  if  not  ungentlemanly.  It  would  have  been  an 
easy  thing  on  their  parts  to  have  intimated  the  matter  to  me  in  such  a  way  that 
I  could  have  prepared  for  it.  As  it  stands,  my  legal  advisers  and  others  have 
a  right  to  think,  and  no  doubt  will  think,  that  I  cither  brought  these  actions 
without  authority  or  else  that  I  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  my  government. 
I  am  placed  in  this  position.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  faithfully  and 
do  not  think  that  I  deserved  this  implied  censure. 
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There  are  other  matters  connected  with  the  settlement  that  are  not  personal 
but  public  upon  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  plainly.  I  have  not  the  text 
of  the  agreement  that  has  been  made,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  that 
certainty  that  I  could  if  it  was  before  me ;  but  from  what  I  learn  from  my 
solicitors,  who  get  it  from  the  attorneys  on  the  other  side,  and  it  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Morse's  letter  so  far  as  it  goes  into  the  matter,  whatever  the 
motive  that  induced  the  settlement,  whether  as  Mr.  Hull  alleges  the  difficulty 
was  with  regard  to  the  suits  brought  by  Mr.  Morse  against  the  blockade  steam- 
ers or  something  else,  the  settlement  made  is  in  my  judgment;  and  I  think  in 
the  end  will  prove,  a  most  unfortunate  one,  so  far  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  the  interest  of  the  government 
has  not  been  sufficiently  looked  after  in  making  it.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
make  the  sacrifice  that  has  been  made.  It  is  just  giving  to  this  firm,  that  have 
been  the  most  active  in  aiding  the  rebellion  and  fitting  out  piratical  expeditions, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  when  there  is  no  necessity  to  do  so.  This  money  justly  belongs  to  the 
government  and  ought  to  go  into  the  treasury,  and  would  have  gone  there  but 
for  this  settlement. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  disclosures  that  ought  to  be  made,  and  which 
would  have  been  made  under  this  bill,  revealing  the  acts  and  doings  of  the 
confederates  and  their  friends  in  this  country,  some  of  whom,  if  rumor  does  not 
lie,  are  high  in  authority,  in  aiding  the  rebellion  and  fitting  out  the  piratical 
vessels,  which  will  now  remain,  if  these  suits  arc  discontinued,  concealed  forever. 
It  would  reveal  that  part  of  the  history  of  this  war,  and  no  inconsiderable  part 
it  is,  that  was  carried  on  in  this  country,  and  bring  out  the  names  of  the  prom- 
inent Englishmen  who  figured  in  it  here. 

The  answer  to  our  bill  of  discovery  could  not  have  been  delayed  many  weeks 
more.  It  would  be  under  oath,  and  have  to  disclose  all  the  property  of  every 
kind,  sort,  and  description.  Their  books,  papers,  and  letters  would  have  been 
open  to  us  ;  not  such  as  they  choose  to  produce,  as  is  the  case  now,  but  all  of 
them.  The  parties  would  be  subject  to  cross-examination ;  a  full,  complete,  and 
perfect  discovery  could  not  have  been  avoided.  That  this  would  have  resulted 
most  beneficially  to  our  government  in  every  point  of  view,  financially  and  his- 
torically, I  have  not  the  least  doubt 

As  these  suits  were  instituted  by  your  directions  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
discontinue  them  until  I  learn  your  pleasure  ;  the  more  so  as  security  is  given  in 
one  case  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  will  be  lost  the  instant  this  is  done, 
and  we  shall  then  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  the  personal  security  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  firm,  which  may  be  something  or  nothing  when  pay 
day  comes. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Gibbs  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

London,  November  12,  18G6. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  see  you,  but  my  absence 
has  already  been  so  much  prolonged,  and  I  am  so  unwell,  that  I  must  go  home 
to-night,  Mr.  Morse  will  give  you  the  particulars  of  the  settlement  at  Liver- 
pool. I  know  that  in  the  interest  of  the  government  you  will  rejoice  that  every 
point  which  could  have  been  gained,  even  by  the  favorable  result  of  these  tedious 
and  expensive  lawsuits,  has  been  reached  by  this  most  judicious  arrangement. 
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While  I  regretted  that  your  absence  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting you,  I  cannot  say  that  anything  could  have  been  gained  by  such  con- 
sultation, as  the  United  States  have  had  acceded  to  them  everything  which  it 
would  have  been  reasonable  or  lawful  to  demand.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
the  arrangement  is,  that  the  very  awkward  questions  which  you  referred  to  in 
our  late  conversation  will  now  remain  in  abeyance,  as  it  has  not  been  stated  in 
any  form  that  the  X.  B.  stood  in  any  relatiou  to  the  rebel  States. 

I  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  discovery  has  been  secured, 
under  oath,  more  complete  than  any  a  court  of  chancery  could  order,  for  there 
is  no  reserve.  I  have  myself  had  an  inspection  of  the  books  of  F.,  T.  &  Co., 
and  such  further  examination  and  scrutiny  is  to  be  had  as  may  be  asked. 

I  hope  the  forms  necessary  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  suits  against  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  may  be  at  once  completed. 
Yours,  in  haste, 

M.  GIBBS. 

Hon.  T.  If.  Didlkv,  $%.,  $r.,  §v. 


Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

United  States  Consulate, 

London,  November  13,  18GG. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Owing  to  your  absence  on  the  continent,  which  deprived  me 
of  the  advantage  of  a  personal  interview  with  you,  I  hasten  to  inform  you  of  an 
important  step  taken  by  Mr.  Gibbs  and  myself  to  bring  nearer  to  a  close  our 
exertions  for  the  recovery  of  such  rebel  property  as  was  left  in  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  rebellion.  One  week  ago  last  Saturday  I  received  a  message  from 
Henry  Lafone,  from  Mr.  Prioleau,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  and  see  if  we  could 
not  agree  upon  some  mode  of  settlement  by  which  justice  would  be  done  to  both 
him  and  the  United  States.  Holding  the  power,  both  from  the  State  and  Treas- 
ury Departments,  to  "  compromise  and  settle  "  just  such  cases,  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  repel  the  advance  made  by  Mr.  Prioleau,  nor  did  I  desire  to  take  the 
responsibility  entirely  upon  myself.  I  therefore  invited  Mr.  Gibbs  to  accompany 
me,  thinking,  when  we  reached  Liverpool,  to  confer  with  you  and  have  the  aid 
of  your  couusel  before  meeting  them.  But  your  absence  deprived  me  of  this. 
On  meeting  them  we  requested  that  the  whole  negotiations  and  settlement  might 
be  transferred  to  you,  as  I  much  preferred  it  on  accouut  of  your  knowledge  of 
their  connection  with  confederate  transactions,  but  this  they  decliiled  positively, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  We,  under  such  a  state  of  facts,  felt  compelled  to 
go  on  with  the  settlement,  knowing  full  well  that  their  aversion  to  you  was 
owing  to  your  zeal  and  energy  in  protecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of 
the  government.  After  a  long  conference  of  six  hours  on  the  first  day  of  our 
meeting,  we  agreed  on  an  outline  of  settlement,  which  was,  in  substance,  that 
they  are  to  give  us  a  sworn  statement  of  all  rebel  property  held  or  contracted 
by  them,  which  is  to  include  five  steamers,  cotton,  material  of  war,  &c ,  &c, 
give  us  free  access  to  their  books,  vouchers,  or  anything  they  have,  to  aid  us  iu 
reaching  property  held  by  them  and  others,  and  we  are  to  allow  them  a  portion 
under  three-fifths,  of  the  just  and  legal  liens  they  have  ou  the  property,  and 
withdraw  all  suits  against  them  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  and  they  to  with- 
draw their  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  Wren,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
which  vessel  they  say  they  prove  was  taken  into  Key  West  by  mutineers,  after 
the  surrender  of  General  Kirby  Smith.  We  already  have  the  evidence  of  the 
benefit  of  a  settlement  with  so  important  a  house,  over  other  persons  in  a  like 
condition  but  of  less  importance.  By  this  arrangement  we  reach  far  better  re- 
sults than  can  possibly  be  reached  by  long,  expensive,  irritating,  and  doubtful 
lawsuits  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  where  all  the  leanings  are  against  us. 
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Mr.  Gibbs  lias  not  only  consented,  but  earnestly  advised  to  every  step  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  case.  He  carefully  examined  my  authority  and  instruc- 
tions, and  said  my  power  to  act  was  full  and  complete ;  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
make  the  settlement,  and  I  could  not  escape  censure  if  1  did  not.  Trusting  that 
you  will  agree  with  us  in  the  belief  that  some  of  our  duties  will  be  lighter  here- 
after, in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  and  that  you  will  cordially  co-operate 
with  us  in  removing  any  remaining  barrier  to  its  completion, 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 


T.  H.  Dudley,  U.  S.  Consul 


F.  II.  MORSE. 


Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Received  November  28,  IS6G.J 

No.  696.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  November  16,  1S6G. 
Sir  :  Referring  to  my  despatch  No.  695,  and  the  settlement  made  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  Morse  with  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  as  well  as  to  the  letters 
received  by  me  from  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs  giving  me  notice  of  the  settle- 
ment they  had  madte,  copies  of  which  were  enclosed  to  you  in  said  despatch  and 
marked  Nos.  1  and  2,  I  now  have  to  inform  you  that,  the  statement  of  the 
substance  of  the  settlement  set  out  in  Mr.  Morse's  letter  differing  materially  from 
what  was  reported  on  the  streets,  and  which  was  said  to  come  from  Eraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  and  their  attorneys,  before  answering  these  letters  I  requested 
my  solicitors  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  settlement  from  Mr.  Hull,  the  attorney  of 
Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  I  now  enclose  you,  marked  No.  1,  a  copy#  of  this  docu- 
ment as  furnished  by  Mr.  Hull.  I  then  addressed  to  Mr.  Morse  the  following 
letter  in  answer  to  his  of  the  13th  instant: 

"United  States  Consulate, 

"  Liverpool,  November  15,  1866. 

"Sir  :  Yours  of  the  13th  instant,  relating  to  a  settlement  you  state  you  have 
made,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  with  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  has  been 
duly  received.  As  you  contented  yourself  with  sending  me  a  mere  statement  of 
the  substance  without  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  I  was  compelled  to  apply  through 
my  solicitors  to  the  other  side  for  what  you  failed  to  give  me.  This  accounts 
for  the  delay  of  a  day  in  my  answer.  Although  your  letter,  which  is  dated  on 
the  13th  instant,  states  that  you  hasten  to  give  me  the  information  of  the  settle- 
ment, (which  now  appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  6th  instant,  one  week 
before  the  date  of  your  letter,)  we  were  infoimed  of  it  by  a  letter  of  the  attorneys 
of  the  other  side,  dated  the  7th  instant. 

"In  comparing  the  report  of  the  agreement  rendered  by  Mr.  Hull  with  your 
letter  I  find  it  differs  from  the  statement  made  by  you  in  most  important  and 
material  points.  You  state  that  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are  to  give  us  a  '  sworn' 
statement  of  all  rebel  property  held  or  controlled  by  them,  &c.  No  such  pro- 
vision is  in  the  agreement.  You  state  that  'a  portion  under  three-fifths'  of  the 
just  and  legal  liens  they  have  on  the  property,  is  to  be  allowed  them.  The  agree- 
ment provides  that  the  claim  of  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  against  the  late 
confederate  government  is  agreed  at  X  150,000,  and  that  this  is  to  be  first  paid, 
and  if  any  surplus  remains  it  is  to  go  to  the  United  States. 

"I  regard  this  agreement  or  settlement  as  most  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  conduct  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Gibbs  in  entering  into  it  under 

*For  this  enclosure  see  despatch  No.  412,  from  Mr.  Mor.se. 
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the  circumstances,  and  in  the  manner.it  was  done,  an  most  discourteous  and 
disrespectful  to  myself.  Neither  myself  nor  my  attorney b  were  consulted  or  any 
information  given  us  that  such  a  thing  was  contemplated.  You,  nor  Mr.  Gibhs, 
though  both  in  Liverpool  a  part  of  two  days,  never  called  on  my  attorney  or  at 
the  consulate.  It  is  not  enough  for  yen  to  say  I  was  absent.  If  you  had  drop- 
ped me  a  line  at  the  time  when  you  summoned  Mr.  Gibbs,  from  Paris,  it  would 
have  found  me  at  home,  and  I  should  certainly  have  remained  there  until  you 
came ;  or  if  you  had  gone  to  my  office  and  made  the  matter  known  to  the  vice- 
consul,  who  was  there,  or  to  my  attorney,  whom  you  knew,  I  could  and  would 
have  been  with  you  in  eighteen  hours.  If  there  had  have  been  any  desire  on  your 
part  to  have  had  me  present,  or  to  let  me  know  what  was  being  done,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  the  way.  Mr.  Gibbs  had.  been  informed  by  letter  before  he  left 
Paris  that  I  was  coming  there.  But  the  slight  or  discourtesy  to  myself  in  settling 
these  matters  which  were  intrusted  to  my  conduct  by  special  instructions  from 
the  State  Department,  and  about  which  I  was  probably  more  conversant  than 
any  one  else,  without  consulting  with  me  or  giving  me  the  least  information  that 
it  was  contemplated,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  me,  or  whatever  false 
position  it  may  place  me  in  to  my  counsel  or  before  the  communities  either  in 
this  country  or  at  home,  is  a  mere  personal  matter,  and  is  of  but  slight  importance 
when  compared  with  the  public  interest,  which  I  consider  you  have  sacrificed  by 
the  injudicious  aud  unfair  agreement  you  have  made.  Time  or  space  will  not 
permit  me  to  comment  upon  this  agreement  as  it  deserves;  it  is  unfair  to  the 
government  both  in  its  language  as  well  as  its  substance  or  terms.  I  will  only 
notice  one  matter  :  it  gives  them  <£  150,000  which  belongs  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  to  be  paid  this  first  out  of  the  property  in  their 
hands.  The  surplus,  if  any,  is  to  come  to  the  United  States.  This  sacrifice  was 
unnecessary  and  is  just  the  same  in  practical  effect  as  if  you  had  given  away 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  this  amount  of  money.  If  you  answer 
that  they  would  have  been  entitled  under  Vice-Chancellor  Wood's  opinion  to 
their  liens,  I  answer  that  this  opinion  was  delivered  in  a  preliminary  stage  of 
the  case  and  when  the  facts  were  not  before  him,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
saying  that  he  even  would  have  adhered  to  this  opinion  upon  a  final  hearing, 
when  all  the  facts  and  the  whole  case  were  before  him ;  much  less  that  our 
government  would  consent  to  such  a  ruling  when  there  was  an  appeal  from  him 
to  the  chancellor,  and  then  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  the  matter  stands  even 
under  Vice-Chancellor  Wood's  opinion,  there  is  r£20,000  secured  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  their  securities  for  the  payment  of  this  sum.  This  much 
was  certain.  By  your  arrangement  you  give  this  up,  release  the  securities,  rely 
upon  the  individual  liability  of  the  firm  for  whatever,  if  anything,  may  be 
realized  over  and  above  c£150,000.  1  have  no  right  to  anticipate  the  final  result, 
or  the  amount  that  may  ever  find  its  way  to  the  United  States  treasury  from 
this  source  under  your  agreement,  if  carried  into  effect.  I  hope  it  may  be  a 
very  large  sum,  but  shall  be  disappointed  in  my  expectations  if  it  amounts  to 
the  sum  now  secured  in  the  one  suit  which  you  agree  to  abandon.  As  I  was 
specially  instructed  by  the  State  Department  to  institute  the  suit  for  an  account 
against  the  firm  of  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  that  suit  has  been  commenced 
and  prosecuted  under  and  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  which  fact 
you  and  Mr.  Gibbs  were  both  informed  by  me  previous  to  your  making  the 
agreement,  aira*  the  other  suit,  called  the  cotton  case,  has  been  conducted  under 
and  by  direction  of  the  State  Department,  I  must  decline  for  the  present  to 
discontinue  them,  especially  when  by  so  doing  1  shall  release  the  securities 
which  the  government  now  has  in  one  of  the  cases.  I  feel  I  have  no  authority 
or  right  to  do  so. 

"I  am,  sir,  very  rcspectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

"THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 
F.  E.  Morse,  Esq., 

"  United  Mates  Consul,  London" 
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I  sent  Mr.  Gibbs  the  following,  enclosing  to  him  a  press  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Morse: 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  about 
the  settlement  made  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Morse  with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 

"  On  the  13th  instant  Mr.  Morse  wrote  me  on  this  subject.  I  enclose  you  a 
press  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  him,  which  will  render  a  long  answer 
to  you  unnecessary,  as  it  would  but  be  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  have  said 
to  him." 

Yesterday  my  solicitor  received  another  letter  from  the  solicitors  of  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  asking  them  to  discontinue  at  once  the  two  suits :  the  one 
against  this  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  for  cotton,  and  which  involves 
about  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  in  which  we  have  three  freeholders 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  the  other 
against  the  same  firm  for  an  account  and  discovery  involving  all  their  trans- 
actions and  dealings  with  the  confederates  and  their  so-called  government  from 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  up  to  the  time  of  filing  the  bill.  To  this 
request  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  my  solicitors,  the  substance  of  which  they 
at  once  communicated  to  the  solicitors  on  the  other  side : 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  enclosing  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  solici- 
tors of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co  ,  asking  me  to  withdraw  two  suits  brought  by  the 
United  States  against  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  As  these  suits  were  instituted 
and  have  been  conducted  under  instructions  received  directly  from  the  State 
Department,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any  authority  at  present  to  withdraw 
them,  and  must  therefore  decline  to  do  so.  It  is  no  more  than  proper  for  me  to 
add,  however,  that  I  have  already  written  to  the  department  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  I  will  lose  no  time  in  communicating  to  you  the  answer  I  receive." 

So  the  matter  stands  at  the  present  writing.  It  is  an  awkward  and  most 
embarrassing  position  that  I  am  placed  in.  My  only  desire  is  to  do  what  is  right 
and  proper,  and  what  will  meet  with  your  approval.  I  was  instructed  specially 
by  the  department  to  bring  these  suits,  and  everything  about  the  prosecution 
thus  far  has  been  by  direction  of  the  department.  I  have  not  been  advised 
from  any  source  of  the  extraordinary  powers  now  claimed  by  Mr.  Morse  to 
supersede  me,  except  from  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Morse  and  Gibbs  to  me,  and 
they  are  silent  as  to  the  extent  and  scope  of  their  powers.  I  hope  I  am  not 
captious — I  do  not  wish  so  to  be  considered — but  in  a  matter  of  so  much  mo- 
ment as  the  giving  these  parties  almost  a  million  of  dollars  in  money  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  stopping  proceedings  involving  many  millions, 
and  which  would  open  up  the  doings  and  acts  of  the  rebels  in  Europe  and  of 
their  English  friends,  ana  show  the  connection  of  prominent  .Englishmen  with 
the  rebellion,  and  the  aid  they  contributed  and  the  part  they  took  in  fitting  out 
piratical  expeditions  to  destroy  our  commerce  and  make  war  pgainst  our  govern- 
ment, (for  all  these  matters  are  really  involved  in  the  discovery  they  would  have 
to  make,)  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  hesitate  and  to  refuse  to  comply  with  their 
demands  until  such  time  as  the  department  or  Mr.  Adams  direct  or  give  their 
assent  to  my  so  doing.  By  discontinuing  the  cotton  case  we  discharge  the 
sureties  we  now  have  for  the  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  have  nothing  but  the 
individual  liability  of  the  members  of  this  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  to 
fall  back  upon  for  whatever  balance,  if  any,  there  should  be  after  paying  them- 
selves the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  settlement  is  more  one-sided,  unjust,  and  unfair  towards  the  United  States 
than  I  supposed  when  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  14th  instant.  It  seems  to  yield 
everything  to  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  to  secure  very  little,  if  anything,  to 
the  United  States.  I  hope  I  may  be  disappointed  and  that  a  considerable  sum 
may  be  realized  to  the  government,  but  my  fear  is  that  very  little,  if  anything, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  63 2 
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will  ever  be  received  from  it;  and  I  find  in  talking  with  those  here  to  whom  the 
terms  have  been  made  known  by  the  opposite  party  that  this  is  the  opinion 
generally  entertained.  The  settlement  is  remarkable  for  what  it  does  not  con- 
tain as  well  as  for  what  is  expreseed  upon  its  face.  But  I  shall  not  criticise  it 
further  than  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  it. 
Among  the  property  enumerated  as  in  their  hands,  and  which  they  are  to 
sell  to  pay  their  claim  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  are  five 
steamers.  The  agreement  is  silent  as  to  the  other  four  steamers  in  their  hands 
belonging  to  the  so-called  confederate  government,  which  are  or  were  under 
seizure  in  suits  brought  by  Mr.  Morse  himself.  These  four  steamers  are  the 
Ariel,  late  Colonel  Lamb,  one  of  the  most  valuable  blockade  steamers  ever 
built,  the  Wasp,  the  Badger,  and  the  Fo*.  Mr.  Prioleau,  I  understand,  says 
these  ,were  given  up  to  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  by  Messrs.  Morse 
and  Gibbs  in  the  settlement;  and  no  doubt  the  mention  of  the  five  by  name,  and 
not  mentioning  the  others,  implies  this.  They,  therefore,  by  this  settlement, 
not  only  get  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  but  these  four 
steamers  besides.  The  agreement  is  also  silent  about  ships  and  property  disposed 
of  and  money  received  from  the  so-called  confederate  government,  and  that  which 
they  have  realized  from  cotton  and  other  property  recovered  and  sold  before  and 
since  the  termination  of  the  rebellion.  They  are  to  declare  (not  under  oath) 
what  property  "  they  have  under  their  control,  and  where  it  is ;"  and  afterwards, 
in  section  three,  the  agreement  says,  "  this  property  is  to  be  sold  *  *  by  Messrs. 
Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,"  but  nothing  is  said  about  money  received  or  realized. 
Whether  it  was  the  intention  to  include  this  under  the  above  provision  1  do  not 
know,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  language  used  does  not  include,  and  by  its  terms 
they  are  not  bound  to  account  for  it.  Now,  to  say  nothing  about  the  money 
they  have  realized  from  ships  and  other  property  sold,  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 
had  consigned  directly  to  them  over  seven  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  worth  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  a  million  of  dollars,  which  arrived 
at  Liverpool  between  the  first  day  of  February  and  the  sixth  of  May,  1865. 
Besides  this,  from  the  1st  of  February  to  1st  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  over 
six  thousand  four  hundred  bales  came  to  this  port  consigned  to  order;  much  of 
this,  including  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  brought  by  the  Aline,  and  for 
which  we  have  an  action  pending,  belonged  to  the  so-called  confederate  govern- 
ment, and  was  taken  possession  of  and  sold  by  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  the 
Sroceeds  of  which  they  now  have  in  addition  to  what  was  consigned  to  them 
irect.  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are  to  furnish  Messrs.  Morse  and  Gibbs 
with  an  account  showing  how  the  indebtedness  to  them  is  made  out;  but  this  is 
all;  there  is  no  account  of  the  moneys  received  or  realized.  Forty  thousand 
pounds,  or  about  this  sum,  is  involved  in  the  cotton  case  which  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued; one-half  of  this  is  now  secured  to  us.  I  see  no  provision  about  it 
in  the  settlement.  The  whole  of  this  is  given  up  to  these  parties.  Their  books 
are  to  be  open  to  us  for  certain  purposes,  but  not  their  correspondence  and 
papers,  more  valuable  even  than  their  books.  It  may  be  that  Messrs.  Gibbs 
and  Morse  can  clear  up  satisfactorily  these  matters  and  others  connected  with 
this  settlement.  I  hope  they  can;  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  myself;  but  it 
looks  to  me  like  giving  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  a  million  of  dollars  and  getting 
nothing  in  return. 

The  five  steamships  included  in  the  agreement  are  worth  but  little  more,  I 
am  told,  than  the  four  steamers  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Morse  have  given  up  to 
Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  The  highest  valuation  I  have  been  able  to  get  of  the 
five  is  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  whole.  If  this  sum  should  be 
realized  it  will  leave  still  due  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds, to  be  made  out  of  other  property  iu  their  hands  or  under  their  control. 
They  possibly  may  have  more  than  what  I  know  of,  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
there  ia  enough  to  realize  this  sum. 
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This  morning  the  following  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  and  Times.  The 
article  in  the  Albion  referred  to,  and  which  I  sent  you  in  my  despatch  on 
Wednesday,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Hull,  the  solicitor  of  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co,  You  now  have  enclosed  the  settlement,  and  can  see  which 
version  conforms  nearer  to  the  truth — that  of  Mr.  Morse  or  Mr.  Hull's. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


United  States  Consulate, 

London,  November  15. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Times : 

Sir  :  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  insert  the  following  correction  of  an  error 
which  has  appeared  in  a  portion  of  the  English  press  ] 

The  statement  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Albion,  and  which 
was  copied  in  other  papers,  both  English  and  foreign,  in  relation  to  the  settlement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  late  com- 
mercial and  financial  agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  did  not  correctly 
state  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  By  that  agreement  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  all  property  of  said  confederacy  in  the  hands  of  said  firm  or  under 
their  control  was  fully  and  distinctly  recognized  and  confirmed,  subject  only  to 
such  legal  liens  thereon  as  were  proved  to  be  rightfully  due  them  for  advance, 
&c,  on  the  same.  To  save  expense  for  purposes  of  sale  and  to  secure  their  liens 
the  steamships  and  other  property  surrendered  will,  for  the  present,  remain  in 
the  hands  of  said  firm;  purchasers  to  receive  their  title  from  the  United  States. 

F.  M.  MORSE,  Consul. 


Mr.  Setcard  to  Mr.  Adams. 
[Per  Atlantic  cable.] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  November  29,  1866. 
Disavow  and  reject,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  arrangement 
made  by  Consul  Morse  and  Montgomery  Gibbs  with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 
Give  notice  of  this  to  consuls  at  London  and  Liverpool,  and  to  solicitors,  and 
reply  by  telegraph.     Also  communicate  the  following  to  Mr.  Consul  Morse. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Esq., 

United  States  Minister  at  London. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morse, 

[Per  Atlantic  cable.] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  November  29,  1866. 
You  will  come  home  without  delay  to  make  explanations. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
F.  H.  Morse,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  London. 
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Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Office  of  United  States  Military  Telegraph. 

[Telegram  received  at  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  2, 1866.    Time  1.05 
a.  m.    From  cable  December  J,  1866.] 

To  William  H.  Seward,  Washington  : 

Contract  disavowed ;  no  harm  done.  You  will  learn  more  by  my  letter  due 
on  Wednesday.  If  my  plan  be  adopted,  Morse  will  be  of  use  here.  He  will 
wait  orders  after  you  see  my  report. 

C.  F.  ADAMS,  London. 


Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Received  December  4,  1866.] 

No.  700.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  November  20,  1866. 

Sir  :  Referring  once  more  to  the-  settlement  made  by  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr- 
Morse  with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  the  rebel  financial  agents  during  the  war, 
the  more  1  see  and  learn  about  it  the  worse  I  like  it,  and  the  more  unsatisfactory 
and  inexplicable  their  conduct  in  making  it.  I  understand  Fraser,  Trenholm  & 
Co.  construe  the  settlement — and  I  fear  their  construction  from  its  wording  is 
the  correct  one,  and  that  the  courts  in  this  country  as  well  as  our  own  will  so 
hold— that  it  gives  them  without  question  or  dispute  all  the  moneys  in  their  hands 
realized  from  cotton,  ships,  and  other  property  sold  before  and  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  rebellion,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  millions  of  dollars,  including 
the  proceeds  from  the  cotton  brought  to  this  port  by  the  ship  Aline,  and  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  involved  in  one  of  our  suits ;  the  four  blockade  steamers  now 
under  seizure  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  wit,  the  Ariel,  or  Colonel  Lamb,  the 
Wasp,  the  Badger,  and  the  Fox ;  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  or  upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  the  property  re- 
maining in  their  hands  or  under  their  control  unsold,  or  undisposed  of  at  the 
date  of  this  agreement,  provided  it  sells  for  enough  to  realize  this  sum.  Of  the 
five  ships,  to  wit,  the  Ruby  Rosine,  Penguin,  Owl,  and  Lark,  mentioned  in  the 
settlement  as  property  in  th  ^ir  hands,  I  have  remarked  in  a  previous  despatch 
that  the  highest  valuation  I  had  received  for  them  was  forty  thousand  pounds. 
I  do  not  myself  think  they  will  bring  this  sum,  but  if  under  favorable  circum- 
stances they  should,  it  would  leave  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  to  be 
made  out  of  other  property  in  their  hands  or  under  their  control. 

There  is  no  other  property  mentioned  in  the  settlement,  and  it  will  remain  for 
Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs  to  show  where  the  property  is  that  Fraser,  Trenholm 
&  Co.  have  under  their  control,  out  of  which  this  sum  is  to  be  made  before  any- 
thing can  come  to  the  United  States  under  this  agreement.  I  hope  I  may  be 
disappointed,  but  my  belief  is  that  they  have  not  now  got  sufficient  property 
in  their  hands  or  under  their  control  undisposed  of,  belonging  to  the  late  so-called 
confederate  government,  to  realize  this  sum,  much  less  anything  over  and  above 
it  for  the  United  States.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  Fraser,  Trenholm  & 
Co.  claim  that  all  confederate  property  here  in  England,  without  regard  to  its 
location  or  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  may  be,  is  under  their  control,  and 
that  they  have  the  right  to  have  it  sold  to  pay  them  the  one  huudred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  conceded  by  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs  to  be  due  them.  This 
seems  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Hull,  their  solicitor,  to 
Mr.  Morse,  as  communicated  in  his  letter  to  me,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed, 
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marked  No.  1,  that  we  should  get  that  property  under  the  settlement  they  were 
making.  Now,  this  property  is  certain  guns  made  for  the  confederate  govern- 
ment, and  now  in  possession  of  Fawcet,  Preston  &  Co.,  not  in  the  possession  or 
in  point  of  fact  under  the  control  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  If  this  proves  to 
be  the  case,  then  this  firm  will  not  only  have  all  the  property  in  their  hands  out 
of  which  to  pay  themselves  this  enormous  sum,  but  all  the  confederate  property 
in  England.  They  may  be  able  in  this  way  to  pay  themselves  in  full  the  amount 
allowed  them  in  the  settlement. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  suit  pending  in  chancery  for  a  discovery  and  gene- 
ral account,  involving  all  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.'s  dealings  and  transactions 
with  the  so-called  confederate  government  from  the  commencement  of  the  rebel- 
lion down  to  the  time  of  filing  the  bill,  in  the  other  suit  which  we  have  for  the 
cotton  brought  by  the  Aline  there  is  about  forty  thousand  pounds  involved,  the 
whole  of  which  we  claim,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  saying  that  we  shall 
not  have  it  all  decreed  to  us  upon  a  final  hearing,  when  the  case,  with  all  the 
evidence  and  facts,  is  fully  before  the  court,  if  n»t  by  the  vice-chancellor,  at 
least  by  the  chancellor  or  House  of  Lords,  on  our  appeal,  which  we  have  a  right 
to  make;  the  one-half  part,  or  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  conceded  to  the  United  States  even  by  the  vice- 
chancellor's  opinion,  as  one-sided  and  as  inequitable  as  it  is.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  secured  to  us  by  three  freeholders  as  security  for  its  payment. 
This  settlement  discontinues  or  attempts  to  discontinue  and  wipe  out  both  these 
suits,  compels  us  to  pay  all  our  own  costs  in  their  prosecution,  and  hands  over 
the  whole  of  this  money,  as  well  as  the  c£20,000  cpnceded  and  secured  to  me  as 
the  other  party,  to  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  So  I  read  the  agreement  or  settle- 
ment, and  so  I  understand  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  construe  it. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morse,  in  reply  to  the  one  I  wrote  to  him  on 
the  15th  instant,  and  partly  in  reply  to  one  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  17th  instant, 
about  another  case  which  he  has  assumed  to  control.  I  do  not  find  that  he  ex- 
plains in  the  least  this  most  unjust  and  extraordinary  settlement,  or  gives  any 
•  satisfactory  reasons  for  making  it,  but  seems  fully  in  accord  with  Fraser,  Trenholm 
&  Co.  in  enforcing  and  carrying  it  out,  and  having  the  suits  dismissed  before  I 
can  be  advised  from  the  department.  My  solicitors  also  received  yesterday  the 
following  notice  from  the  solicitors  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. : 

"  The  United  States  and  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  Acting  under  the  advice  of 
counsel,  we  are  instructed  to  give  you  notice  that  unless  you  agree  to  the  dis- 
missal of  these  suits  we  shall,  on  Thursday,  give  a  notice  of  motion  for  Monday, 
the  26th  instant,  to  stay  all  further  proceedings,  aud  to  discharge  the  receiver 
and  the  recognizances. 

"  You  will  oblige  me  personally  if  you  can  give  me  as  early  an  intimation  as 
you  are  able  of  the  course  you  intend  to  take,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, if  possible,  of  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  documents." 

I  have  resolved  to  resist  the  motion  to  dismiss  these  suits  until  such  time  as 
I  can  hear  from  you,  unless  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  now  upon  the  continent,  but  is 
expected  home  this  week,  to  whom  1  shall  at  once  submit  the  question,  instructs 
me  otherwise. 

1  have  felt  it  my  duty,  though  a  painful  one,  again  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  matter,  with  the  new  light  that  is  shed  about  it  here  in  Liverpool.  You 
will  probably  have  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs's  version  long  before  this  reaches 
you.  They  most  prohably  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
well  as  to  yourself.  I  hope  they  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  satisfactory 
explanations  of  their  doings  in  this  matter. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  November  19,  1866. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  to  me  of  the  15th  instant,  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  very  much  regret  that  it  was  not  in  a  tone  and  spirit  that  would  permit  me 
to  reply  to  it.  1  had  hoped  you  would  see  the  great  advantage,  viewed  in  any 
light,  of  settling  up  all  these  perplexing  matters,  instead  of  rushing  them  into 
the  courts  of  this  country,  perhaps  to  remain  for  years  hefore  the  end  is  reached, 
without  advantage  to  any  one  but  the  legal  gentlemen  engaged.  Your  cordial 
aid  and  co-operation  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  me  than  encountering  your 
opposition  at  all  points. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  in  my  letter  to  you,  I  will  meet  what  you  say 
in  regard  to  them  by  simply  declaring  that  they  were  all  true.  I  did  not  know 
of  your  absence  from  your  post  until  it  was  too  late  for  you  to  reach  Liverpool 
before  Wednesday,  and  I  (jid  hasten  to  inform  you  of  our  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  as  soon  as  I  knew  where  to  reach  you.  My 
letter  must  have  been  in  Liverpool  when  you  arrived  there  on  your  return  from 
the  continent. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Messrs.  Faucet,  Preston  &  Co.  I  have  had  no  communi- 
cation with  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

While  Mr.  Gibbs  and  I  were  settling  with  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 
Mr.  Hull  received  a  notice  of  your  proceedings  against  Faucet,  Preston  &  Co., 
and  made  the  remark  that  you  were  in  the  wrong  track,  and  that  we  should  get 
that  property  under  the  settlements  we  were  making.  This  is  substantially,  if 
not  precisely,  what  was  said,  and  there  the  subject  dropped,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  more  of  it  until  the  receipt  of  your  letter  this  morning.  If  we  can  have 
this  property  without  expense  and  without  resort  to  legal  proceedings,  what 
objection  have  you,  or  what  objection  can  be  raised  by  any  one  ? 

I  hope  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ask  the  courts  to  dismiss  the  suits  against 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  on  the  very  full  and  complete  authority  I  hold 
for  making  such  settlements  as  I  deem  expedient  and  just  with  persons  holding 
property  once  rebel.  I  shall  avoid  this  course  if  possible,  but  must  resort  to  it 
if  you  continue  to  decline  to  take  the  initiative. 

Why  can't  we  act  in  harmony  when  it  is  permitted  us  by  others  on  such 
matters  ?     Such  certainly  is  my  wish. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  MORSE. 

T.  H.  Dudley,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Liverpool. 


Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Received  December  9,  1866.] 

No.  1277.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  November  24,  1866. 
Sir  :  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  it  my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  consuls  at  London  and  at  Liverpool,  which 
threatens  to  terminate  in  a  grave  question  of  conflict  of  authority  to  be  put  at 
issue  before  the  courts  of  this  kingdom  in  the  suits  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  holders  of  rebel  property. 
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As  the  consuls  themselves  have  doubtless  made  official  reports  of  their  dif- 
ferent modes  of  action  under  the  powers  respectively  conferred  upon  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  result  to  which  they  have  brought  them,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
any  explanations  on  that  subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state  the  circum- 
stances uuder  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  interpose  in  the  affair. 

Mr.  Morse,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  has  considered  the  authority  under 
which  he  acts  sufficient  to  empower  him  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Prioleau,  of  the 
firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  conclude  a  contract,  which 
involves  the  withdrawal  of  the  suits  in  court  hitherto  carried  on  under  the  sole 
direction  of  Mr.  Dudley.  This  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  appears  never 
to  have  been  consulted  in  the  proceedings,  denies  the  power  of  Mr.  Morse  to 
make  such  a  concession,  and  considers  the  terms  of  that  contract  so  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  government  as  to  render  it  highly  unadvisable  for  him  to  consent 
to  it.  He  therefore  appeals  to  me  in  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
transmitted. 

Mr.  Morse,  on  the  other  hand,  has  submitted  to  me  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of\he  Treasury,  uuder  which  he  claims  his  authority.  In  it,  to  my  surprise,  I 
find  at  the  close  a  suggestion  that  in  whatever  he  may  do  he  should  consult 
with  me  and  obtain  my  assent. 

This  has  placed  me  in  a  situation  of  no  slight  embarrassment.  Under  the 
contract  thus  made  without  my  kuowledge  by  Mr.  Morse,  the  c  >unsel  of  Mr. 
Prioleau  propose  to  move  in  court  next  week  that  the.  suits  be  dismissed,  and 
they  expect  the  assent  of  the  lawyers  on  our  side  employed  by  Mr  Dudley. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  propose  to  resist  the  action  and  to  deny  the  validity 
of  Mr.  Morse's  contract,  as  not  having  had  my  assent.  I  am  therefore  to  be 
drawn  in  to  give  a  public  opinion  in  a  case  the  merits  of  which  I  have  not  been 
previously  called  to  determine. 

In  order  to  put  an  end.  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  unseemly  exhibition  in 
the  eyes  of  a  foreign  nation,  I  have  at  once  seeu  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Morse. 
I  did  not  disguise  to  him  my  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  give  him  powers  so  extensive  as  he  claims.  The  purpose 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  to  authorize  him  to  act  in  cases  of  discovery  of  further 
property  than  that  already  proceeded  against,  and  not  to  trench  upon  the  powers 
under  which  Mr.  Dudley  had  been  already  authorized  to  act  with  success. 
Hence,  if  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Dudley,  I  should  not  feel  able  to  direct  him  to 
withdraw  his  suits  and  abandon  the  property  involved  in  them  against  his  own 
judgment. 

I  therefore  recommended  it  to  both  gentlemen  to  exert  themselves  to  procure  a 
suspension  of  action  until  the  government  could  be  heard  from,  or  they  could 
enter  upon  a  plan  of  perfect  and  hearty  co-operation.  To  this  course  Mr.  Morse 
has  consented,  and  I  trust  the  difficulty  may  be  avoided.  But  it  is  no  more 
than  my  duty  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  trouble  has  grown  out  of  the  division 
of  authority  given  by  the  government,  and  the  absence  of  one  directing  mind 
with  a  clear  and  single  responsibility  to  the  highest  authority  at  home.  At  an 
early  date,  I  pointed  out  to  you  more  than  once  the  necessity  of  sending  such  a 
person  here  to  superintend  all  these  proceedings,  whether  conducted  in  or  out  of 
the  courts.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  dishing  was  reported  to'  me  as  having  been 
assigned  to  such  a  duty,  and  I  thought  no  person  was  more  competent  satisfac- 
torily to  perform  it.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Cushing  has  never  come  out  to  do  so. 
The  consequence  is  now  made  visible. 

I  trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I  now  renew  an  urgent  entreaty  either  that  Mr. 
Cushing  be  sent  out  by  the  very  next  steamer,  or,  if  he  be  unable  to  come,  some 
other  individual,  equally  competent  and  of  high  character,  be  commissioned  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  all  these  negotiations,  and,  acting  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  respective  consuls,  to  make  such  complete  and  final  settlements  with 
the  various  parties  holding  rebel  property  as  may  terminate  forever  all  disputes 
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upon  the  subject  in  this  kingdom.     It  is  highly  expedient  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  such  a  mission. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  add  that  I  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  the  motives 
of  the  two  gentlemen  in  prosecuting  their  respective  proceedings.  Both  are 
animated  by  their  anxiety  for  the  public  interest  only. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  Slate,  Washington,  D.  G. 


[Enclosures.] 

t.  Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Adams,  November  22,  1866. 

2.  Mr.  Morse's  agreement  with  Mr.  Prioleau. 

3.  Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Dudley,  November  13,  1866. 

4.  Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Morse,  November  15,  1866. 

5.  Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Dudley,  November  19,  1866. 


Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Adams. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  November  22,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  enclose  you  a  copy*  of  a  most  extraordinary  settlement  or  agreement 
made  by  Montgomery  Gibbs,  esq.,  and  Freeman  H.  Morse,  esq.,  our  consul  at 
London,  with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  of  this  town,  the  financial  agents  of  the  late 
so-called  confederate  government  during  the  war  extraordinary  in  its  terms 
for  what  it  expresses  upon  its  face,  for  what  it  concedes  by  implication,  as  well 
as  for  the  time  selected  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made.  The 
time  selected  was  while  I  was  temporarily  absent  from  Liverpool.  The  solicitor, 
though  living  in  Liverpool,  was  not  consulted,  or  the  least  information  given  us 
that  any  such  thing  was  contemplated.  The  whole  matter  was  kept  as  a  pro- 
found secret.  Though  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs  were  in  Liverpool  part  of  two 
days,  neither  of  them  ever  called  upon  my  solicitor  or  at  the  consulate.  But 
aside  from  this  slight  and  discourtesy  to  myself,  which  places  me  in  a  false 
position  before  the  courts  as  well  as  the  people,  that  I  had  instituted  these  suits 
either  without  any  authority  from  my  government,  or  else  had  forfeited  its  confi- 
dence, which  is  merely  personal  to  myself,  there  are  other  and  more  important 
considerations  involved  in  it  of  a  public  nature  to  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
call  your  attention,  and  to  ask  for  your  advice.  The  first  knowledge  I  received 
of  it  was  from  my  solicitor,  who  wrote  me  what  Mr.  Hull  had  communicated, 
and  on  the  same  day  enclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hull  requesting  me  to  discontinue 
the  suits.  These  letters  were  dated  on  the  7th  and  received  by  me  on  the  9th 
instant.  On  the  15th  instant  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gibbs,  dated  the  12th, 
informing  me  they  had  made  the  settlement  The  next  day,  the  14th  instant, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morse  dated  the  13th  instant.  I  enclose  you  a  copyt 
of  Mr.  Morse's  letter,  and  my  answer^,  and  his  reply§  received  yesterday.  Mr. 
Morse,  as  you  see,  gives,  or  professes  to  give,  the  substance  of  the  settlement. 
Finding  that  this  differed  very  materially  from  what  the  other  side  was  stating  it 
to  be,  1  got  my  solicitor  to  call  on  the  solicitors  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 

*For  this  enclosure  see  despatch  No.  412,  from  Mr.  Morse. 
tFor  this  enclosure  see  despatch  No.  695,  from  Mr.  Dudley. 
{For  this  enclosure  see  despatch  No.  696,  from  Mr.  Dudley. 
$For  this  enclosure  see  despatch  No.  700,  from  Mr.  Dudley. 
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and  procure  from  them  a  copy  of  the  settlement.  I  send  you,  as  mentioned 
before,  what  they  or  Mr.  Hull  furnished  as  the  settlement  which  had  been  made. 
You  will  see  how  widely  this  settlement  differs  from  that  which  Mr.  Morse  states 
in  his  letter.  It  is  for  him  to  reconcile  and  explain  the  discrepancy.  I  know 
nothing  beyond  what  he  saw  fitfto  communicate,  and  which  he  calls  the  substance, 
and  what  Mr.  Hull  gives  as  the  text  of  the  agreement.  This  settlement,  I  think, 
is  one-sided,  unjust,  and  unfair  to  the  United  States ;  its  interest  is  totally 
sacrificed,  and  everything  given  to  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  nothing  given 
in  return.  I  assume  that  you  are  aware  of  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time 
this  settlement  was  made.  Two  suits  were  pending  in  the  court  of  chancery  of 
this  country  against  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.— one  for  the  cotton 
brought  here  in  the  ship  Aline,  and  valued  at  about  forty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less,  and  which  was  instituted  by 
me  in  the  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  your  direction,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  department ;  and  the  other  a  bill  for  discovery  and  a 
general  account  of  all  their  transactions  and  dealings,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  down  to  the  day  of  filing  the  bill,  involving  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  opening  up  their  books,  correspondence,  and  dealings,  and  exposing 
and  bringing  to  light  the  doings  of  themselves  and  their  English  friends  in  fitting 
out  piratical  expeditions  to  destroy  our  commerce  and  make  war  upon  our  gov- 
ernment, had  been  commenced  by  me  under  expressed  instructions  from  the 
State  Department.  The  management  and  conduct  of  both  these  suits  had  been 
intrusted  entirely  to  myself  in  this  country.  As  I  construe  this  settlement  or 
agreement  it  gives  them,  without  question  or  dispute,  all  the  moneys  in  their 
hands  realized  from  cotton,  ships,  and  other  property  sold  before  and  since  the 
termination  of  the  rebellion,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  millions  of  dollars, 
including  the  proceeds  from  the  cotton  brought  by  the  ship  Aline,  and  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  the  four  blockade  steamers  now  under  seizure,  at  the  suit  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  court  of  admiralty  of  this  country,  to  wit,  the  Ariel  or  Colonel 
Lamb,  the  Wasp,  the  Badger,  and  the  Fox,  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pouuds  sterling,  or  upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  the 
property  remaining  in  their  hands  or  under  their  control  unsold  or  undisposed 
of  at  the  date  of  this  agreement,  provided  it  sells  for  enough  to  realize  this  sum. 
Of  the  five  ships,  to  wit,  the  Reuby,  Rosine,  Penguin,  Owl,  and  Lark,  mentioned 
in  the  settlement  as  property,  the  highest  valuation  I  had  received  for  them  is 
forty  thousand  pounds.  I  do  not  myself  think  they  will  bring  this  sum,  but  if 
under  favorable  circumstances  they  should,  it  would  leave  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  be  made  out  of  other  property  in  their  hands  or  under  their 
control.  There  is  no  other  property  mentioned  in  the  settlement,  and  it  will 
remain  for  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs  to  show  where  the  property  is  that  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  have  under  their  control,  out  of  which  this  sum  is  to  be  made 
before  anything  can  come  to  the  United  States  under  this  agreement.  I  hope  I 
may  be  disappointed,  but  my  belief  is,  that  they  have  not  now  got  sufficient 
property  in  tLeir  hands  or  under  their  control  undisposed  of  belonging  to  the  late 
so-called  confederate  government  to  realize  this  sum,  much  less  anything  over 
and  above  it  for  the  United  States.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  claim  that  all  confederate  property  here  in  England,  without 
regard  to  its  location  or  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  may  be,  is  under  their 
control,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  have  it  sold  to  pay  them  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  conceded  by  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs  to  be  due 
them.  This  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Hull,  their 
solicitor,  to  Mr.  Morse,  as  communicated  in  his  letter  to  me,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  that  we  should  get  that  property  under  the  settlement  they  were 
making.  Now,  this  property  is  certain  guns  made  for  the  confederate  govern- 
ment, and  now  in  the  possession  of  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.,  not  in  the  possession 
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or,  in  point  of  fact,  underjthe  control  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  case,  then  this  firm  will  not  only  have  all  the  property  in  their  hands 
out  of  which  to  pay  themselves  this  enormous  sum,  but  all  the  confederate 
property  in  England.  They  may  be  able  in  this  way  to  pay  themselves  in  full  the 
amount  allowed  them  in  the  settlement.  To  say  nothing  about  the  suit  pending 
in  chancery  for  a  discovery  and  general  account,  involving  all  Fraser,  Trenholm  * 
&  Co.'s  dealings  and  transactions  with  the  so-called  confederate  government, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  down  to  the  time  of  filing  the  bill,  in 
the  other  suit  which  we  have  for  the  cotton  brought  by  the  Aline  there  is  about 
forty  thousand  pounds  involved,  the  whole  of  which  we  claim,  and  there  is  no 

fDod  reason  for  saying  that  we  shall  not  have  it  all  decreed  to  us  upon  a  final 
earing,  when  the  case,  with  all  its  evidence  and  facts,  are  fully  before  the  court, 
if  not  by  the  vice-chancellor,  at  least  by  the  chancellor  or  House  of  Lords,  on 
our  appeal,  which  we  have  a  right  to  make.  The  one-half  part,  or  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  conceded  to  the 
United  States,  even  by  the  vice-chancellor's  opinion,  as  one-sided  and  as  unequita- 
ble as  it  is.  This  much  is.  certain,  and  it  is  secured  to  us  by  three  freeholders 
as  security  for  its  payment.  This  settlement  discontinues,  or  attempts  to  dis- 
continue and  wipe  out  both  these  suits,  compels  us  to  pay  all  our  own  costs  in 
their  prosecution,  and  hands  over  the  whole  of  this  money,  as  well  as  the 
o£20,000  conceded  and  secured  to  us,  as  the  other  portion,  to  Fraser,  Trenholm 
&  Co.  So  I  read  the  agreement  or  settlement,  and  so  I  understand  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  construe  it. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morse  in  reply  to  the  one  I  wrote  him  on  the 
15th  instant,  and  partly  in  reply  to  one  I  wrote  him  on  the  17th  instant,  about 
another  case  of  which  he  has  assumed  control.  I  do  not  find  that  he  explained  in 
the  least  this  most  unjust  and  extraordinary  settlement,  or  gives  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  making  it,  but  seems  fully  in  accord  with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 
in  enforcing  and  carrying  it  out  and  having  the  suits  dismissed  before  I  can  be 
advised  from  the  department.  My  solicitors  also  received  on  Monday  the  fol- 
lowing notice  from  the  solicitors  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. : 

"  The  United  States  and  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 

"  Acting  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  we  are  instructed  to  give  you  notice 
that  unless  you  agree  to  the  dismissal  of  these  suits  we  shall  on  Thursday  give 
a  notice  of  motion  for  Monday,  the  26th  instant,  to  stay  all  further  proceedings 
and  to  discharge  the  receiver  and  the  recognizances.  You  will  oblige  us  per- 
sonally if  you  can  give  us  as  early  an  intimation  as  you  are  able  of  the  course 
you  intend  to  take,  so  as  to  save  us  the  trouble  and  expense,  if  possible,  of  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  documents." 

I  have  written  fully  to  the  department  and  asked  for  instructions  as  to  my 
future  conduct  in  these  cases,  and  had  hoped  that  the  parties  would  have  assented 
to  await  the  answer,  but,  as  you  will  see,  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are  determined 
to  follow  up  the  advantage  they  have  gained  by  this  unjust  settlement,  and  Mr 
Morse  is  disposed  to  assist  them  in  it.  My  own  judgment  is,  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  resist  the  dismissal  of  these  suits  until  I  hear  from  Washington,  and  my 
solicitors  think  it  is  the  proper  course  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  our  counsel  will  concur ;  but  I  defer  the  matter  to  you,  and  shall  be 
obliged  for  any  instructions  you  may  feel  authorized  to  give. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Adams, 

United  States  Minuter. 
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Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  fSetoard. 
[Received  December  10,  1866.] 

No.  701.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  November  24,  1866. 

Sir  :  Referring  again  to  the  settlement  made  by  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs 
-with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  to  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Morse  on 
the  19th  instant,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclosed  to  you  in  my  last  despatch,  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  enclose  you,  marked  No.  1,  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  this  letter. 
Enclosure  No.  2  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gibbs  to  me,  received  on  the  21st 
instant.  Enclosure  No.  3  is  my  reply  to  this  letter.  Enclosure  No.  4  is  a 
copy  of  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Hull,  the  solicitor  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 
served  upon  us,  to  be  read  to  the  court  as  a  basis  of  the  motion  they  have  given 
for  Monday  next  to  dismiss  these  suits.  You  will  see  that  it  sets  out  the  set- 
tlement in  the  same  words  as  the  copy  they  furnished  to  my  solicitors,  which  I 
forwarded  to  you.  This  affidavit  also  sets  out  the  authority  under  which  Mr. 
Morse  acted. 

I  came  up  to  London  to  consult  with  Mr.  Adams  about  this  matter,  and  the 
pending  motion  they  propose  to  make  to  dismiss  these  suits.  Mr.  Adams  thinks 
nothing  should  be  done  under  this  agreement  until  the  department  has  been 
heard  from,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  them  to  suspend  all  action  under  it  until 
such  time,  if  1  can  prevail  on  them  to  do  it. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Morse. 

London,  November  23, 1866. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  has  been  duly  received.  I  enclose  you 
a  press  copy  of  a  letter  by  me,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  answer  to  one  he 
sent  me,  partly  because  it  refers  to  your  actions  in  common  with  his,  and  partly 
because  it  answers  matters  referred  to  in  yours. 

You  say  you  did  not  know  of  my  absence  until  too  late  for  me  to  reach  Liv- 
erpool until  Wednesday.  You  fail  to  tell  me  the  time  when  or  the  source  from 
whence  you  heard  of  my  absence.  I  only  have  to  remark  that  if,  at  the  time 
you  telegraphed  for  Mr.  Gibbs  to  come  from  Paris,  you  had  written  me  a  note, 
it  would  have  found  me  at  my  home.  Even  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Lafone,  and  yourself  were  closeted  in  London  on  Sunday,  1  was  at  my  home  in 
Liverpool,  and  a  telegram  then  would  have  kept  me  there  until  your  arrival. 
My  presence,  if  it  had  been  desired  at  the  settlement,  either  for  consultation  or 
anything  else,  could  have  been  secured  with  quite  as  little  effort  on  your  part  as 
was  required  to  bring  Mr.  Gibbs  from  Paris. 

You  again  refer  to  the  statement  made  in  your  previous  letter  that  you  has- 
tened to  give  me  the  notice  of  the  settlement,  and  you  attempt  to  excuse  the 
week  that  elapsed  between  the  time  of  its  execution  and  the  date  of  your  letter 
because  you  did  not  know  where  to  reach  me.  If  you  had  been  very  anxious 
to  give  me  the  information,  you  could  have  learned  my  address  by  calling  at  the 
consulate,  or  on  my  solicitors,  whom  you  know  personally.  You  were  in  Liv- 
erpool a  part  of  two  days,  within  a  few  steps  from  my  office,  and  you  never 
called  there,  or  on  my  solicitors,  who  had  charge  of  the  very  cases  you  were 
attempting  to  settle.  They  say  your  letter  must  have  been  in  Liverpool  when 
I  arrived  there  on  my  return.     I  have  to  inform  you  that  your  letter  bears  date 
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on  the  13th  instant,  and  that  it  did  not  arrive  in  Liverpool  until  the  day  after 
I  reached  my  home. 

In  my  answer  to  your  former  letter  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  certain  dis- 
crepancies between  what  you  in  your  letter  stated  it  to  contain,  and  the  language 
or  test  of  the  agreement,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Hull,  the  solicitor  of  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.  You  now,  in  reply  to  this,  content  yourself  by  asserting  that  all  you 
said  in  your  letter  to  me  was  true.  If  this  difference,  which  is  most  important 
and  vital,  going  as  it  does  to  the  very  substance  of  the  agreement  or  settlement 
itself,  is  susceptible  of  an  explanation,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you,  who  can  do  it  if  any  one  can,  to  give  this  explanation  rather  than 
rest,  as  you  do,  upon  the  bare  assertion  that  what  you  stated  in  your  letter  was 
true,  or  what  would  probably  have  been  better  still,  to  have  come  out  and  given 
the  full  text  of  the  settlement  as  you  have  it,  especially  when  you  are  writing 
to  one  whose  "  cordial  aid  and  co-operation  "  would  be  so  agreeable  to  you,  and 
who  you  desire  to  "  act  in  harmony  "  with  you — which  means  to  discontinue  the 
suits,  and  accept  blindly  all  you  have  done  ? 

My  cordial  aid  and  co-operation  can  always  be  had  by  you  or  any  one  else, 
whenever  the  honor  or  interest  of  the  government  is  at  stake,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  there  would  have  been  more  harmony  and  concert  of  action  between  us  if 
you  had  been  as  open,  frank,  and  free  on  the  matters  pertaining  to  these  suits 
as  I  have  been  with  you,  and  probably  yourself  spared  some  mortification,  my- 
self saved  some  trouble,  and  the  government  some  expense.  Let  us  see  how  the 
matter  stands.  I  furnished  you  with  a  copy  of  the  defendant's  answer  in  the 
cotton  case,  in  chanceiy,  setting  out  the  McRae  contract  with  Prioleau  to  build 
the  blockade  steamers,  and  told  you  at  the  time  that  all  these  steamers  built 
under  this  contract  were  involved  in  this  suit.  Not  only  this,  but  I  directed  my 
solicitors  to  let  you  and  your  solicitors  have  all  the  papers  and  pleadings  in  the 
case,  and  informed  you  that  I  had  so  instructed  them,  and  your  solicitors  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  Yet  you,  after  this,  without  consulting  me,  and 
without  giving  me  the  least  intimation  that  you  contemplated  anything  of  the 
kind,  rushed  into  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  commenced  seven  suits  against 
as  many  different  steamers  lying  at  Liverpool  in  the  possession  of  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.,  three  of  which  had  been  built  under  the  very  contract  set  out  in 
their  answer  which  I  had  furnished  you  with,  and  even  at  that  time  the  subject- 
matter  of  litigation  in  that  suit  and  referred  to  by  name  in  the  pleadings.  The 
consequence  of  this  hasty  and  ill-advised  proceeding  on  your  part  was  that  you 
had  to  discontinue  three  of  these  suits,  and  you  found  yourself,  as  to  the  other 
four,  without  sufficient  evidence  to  maintain  them.  Nor  is  this  all  the  mis- 
chief that  was  done.  I  had  been  instructed  by  the  department  to  file  the  bill 
againt  this  firm  for  discovery  and  account.  That  bill  had  been  prepared  and 
was  ready  to  be  filed  at  the  time  your  actions  were  commenced,  and  embraced 
all  the  steamers  except  those  included  in  the  former  chancery  suit.  We  were, 
by  your  action,  compelled  to  amend  our  bill  before  filing  it,  so  as  to  except  and 
leave  out  these  vessels  for  which  you  had  sued.  You  now  go  down  to  Liver- 
pool, during  my  temporary  absence,  without  my  knowledge  or  the  least  infor- 
mation either  to  myself,  who  am  specially  instructed  by  the  department  to  pros- 
ecute these  two  cases  in  chancery,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  or  to  my  so- 
licitors, under  some  authority  which  you  claim  to  have,  and  make  this  one-sided 
and  most  unjust  settlement,  and  then  turn  round  coolly  in  your  letter  and 
say  to  me  "  your  (my)  cordial  aid  and  co-operation  would  be  far  more  agreeable 
to  me  (you)  than  encountering  your  (my)  opposition  at  all  points,"  and  a*k 
"  why  can't  we  act  in  harmony,  when  it  is  permitted  us  by  others  in  such  mat- 
ters ?  Such,  certainly,  is  my  wish."  And  this  is  said  and  asked  when  up  to  the 
time  of  this  present  writing  you  have  not  so  much  as  felt  it  your  duty  even  to 
furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the  settlement  or  agreement  you  have  attempted  to 
make  or  the  authority  under  which  you  claim  to  have  made  it    I  repeat  again 
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that  I  am  always  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  and  act  in  harmony  and  con- 
cert, whenever  the  welfare  or  interest  of  the  nation  is  to  he  advanced  or  benefited, 
and  that  I  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony,  or  be  over-nice  or  punctilious  about  it, 
when  my  aid  is  invoked  on  such  occasions,  bat  I  never  will  consent  to  act  in  any 
way,  if  I  know  it,  when  that  national  interest  or  honor  are  to  be  sacrificed. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 
F.  H.  Morse,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  London, 


Mr.  Gibbs  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

Parts,  November  19,  1866. 

Dear  Sir:  I  shall  not  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  by  you  to  Mr.  Morse  in 
relation  to  the  recent  settlement  with  Eraser,  Treuholm  &  Uo.,  a  copy  of  which 
you  have  forwarded  to  me,  in  the  tone  adopted  by  you,  but,  as  becomes  a  public 
officer  treating  of  matters  of  great  public  moment,  I  will  endeavor  to  employ  the 
language  of  truth  and  kindness. 

You  devote  the  greater  part  of  your  letter  to  statements  intended  to  show  that 
you  were  purposely  excluded  from  participating  in  the  settlement,  and  that  you 
have  been  treated  with  discourtesy.  I  do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Morse  was 
bound  in  duty  to  turn  over  to  you  a  matter  especially  intrusted  to  him,  but  I 
do  know  that  neither  he  nor  I  intended  any  discourtesy  in  not  awaiting  your 
return  from  France.  Mr.  Morse  telegraphed  for  me  to  go  to  England  to  advise 
with  and  aid  him  in  an  important  matter  of  public  business.  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  go.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  business  to 
be  done,  and  saw  his  full  authority  for  doing  it.  I  claimed  no  authority  to  act 
in  the  matter,  and  assumed  none.  I  consented  to  act  with  him  because  it  was 
very  plain  to  me  that  I  could  be  of  service  to  the  government  by  doing  so.  We 
both  desired  and  intended  to  consult  with  you  the  moment  you  returned  from 
France;  but,  although  we  both  asked  that  privilege  and  pressed  the  matter, 
not  one  of  the  parties  with  whom  we  proposed  to  treat  would  consent  to  deal 
with  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  personal  reasons  I  need  not  repeat.  Mr. 
Morse  did  not  require  your  advice,  but  he  repeatedly  stated  that  he  wished  to 
consult  you  in  order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  on  your  part.  We  were 
compelled  to  go  on  without  you.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  the  suit  then  pending 
and  about  to  be  called  admitted  of  no  delay. 

You  assert  that  the  settlement  is  unjust  and  injudicious.  You  fail  to  give  one 
reason  for  this  statement.  I  believe  that  no  such  reason  exists.  I  know  the 
settlement  to  be  most  judicious,  and  Mr.  Morse's  full  report  will  show  it  to  be 
most  profitable.  A  large  amount  of  rebel  property  you  have  never  been  able  to 
find  even  a  trace  of  with  your  system  of  detectives  is  disclosed  and  secured  by 
this  settlement.  The  comparatively  small  amount  you  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, and  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  lawsuits,  the  enormous  expenses  of 
which  were  eating  up  every  farthing,  will  now  be  secured  without  this  irritating 
and  costly  process. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  much  more  is  secured  than  would  have 
been  secured,  even  by  success,  in  all  the  lawsuits.  Nothing  is  lost  except  the 
privilege  of  still  further  enriching  a  dozen  extortionate  English  lawyers  at  the 
expense  of  our  treasury. 

By  the  first  arrangement  the  right  to  examine,  as  we  desired,  all  books  and 
vouchers  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  was  secured.  This  seemed  enough ;  but 
later,  in  view  of  the  chancery  suit  brought  to  secure  a  discovery,  a  supplemental 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  all  statements  were  to  be  made  under  oath, 
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and  a  more  full  and  complete  discovery  made  than  could  have  been  given  in 
your  chancery  case,  even  if  you  had  won  it.  How  much  of  time  and  expense 
this  arrangement  saved,  any  one  will  be  able  to  judge  who  has  lived  to  see  the 
end  and  paid  the  costs  of  an  English  chancery  suit. 

Now  that  I  know  the  exact  position  of  aftairs,  I  see  no  reason  for  believing 
that  any  of  the  lawsuits,  except  perhaps  the  cotton  case,  would  have  been 
won. 

If  it  is  admitted  (the  admission  would  be  untrue)  that  nothing  is  recoverable 
from  Fraser  &  Co.  by  the  arrangement  the  fact  that  it  has  led  and  will  lead  to 
other  settlements,  in  which  Very  large  amounts  of  property  have  been  and  will 
be  secured,  propeigjr  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  you  and  to  Mr. 
Morse,  would  have  rendered  it  most  judicious. 

As  to  the  portions  of  the  liens  allowed  Fraser  &  Co.,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  clearly  allowable  by  law,  and  we  acted  in  reference  to  them  under  the 
best  legal  advice.     No  improper  lien  will  be  allowed. 

The  security  which  you  assert  is  lost  is  not  lost.  The  avails  of  the  cotton 
are  to  be  accounted  for  with  the  other  property.  We  have  gotten  rid  of  the 
lawsuit,  but  its  subject- matter  is  saved. 

You  assert  that  the  government  will  never  get  by  this  settlement  as  much 
as  has  been  lost  in  the  cotton  case.  I  reply  that,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
settlement,  it  has  already  secured  three  times  more,  and  will  secure  six  times 
more. 

In  aiding  Mr.  Morse,  as  I  have  done,  I  have  been  instrumental  in  securing 
everything  sought  to  be  secured  by  these  expensive  lawsuits ;  have  prevented 
the  necessity  for  other  suits,  into  which  we  were  being  drifted ;  have  avoided 
the  least  danger  of  political  complications,  and  secured,  moreover,  all  or  nearly 
all  the  rebel  property  in  Europe  to  the  government.  That  such  results,  because 
they  were  attained  by  Mr.  Morse  and  not  you,  should  meet  with  your  disap- 
proval, surprises  me  beyond  measure. 

I  have  now  done  witn  this  matter.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  in  it, 
and  I  expect  the  approval  of  my  superiors.  I  see  nothing  to  regret  in  what  I 
have  done.  1  recollect  stating  to  you  that  more  would  be  gained  by  compromise 
than  by  litigation.  I  recollect  that  you  stated  that  the  avenues  to  compromise 
were  closed.  Events  have  shown  that  I  was  not  wrong.  Events  will  prove 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  Mr.  Morse  has  pursued.  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able 
to  convince  the  government  that  it  was  unwise.  1  sincerely  regret,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  have  made  the  attempt.  If  you  had  made  the  settlement  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Morse  would  have  been  pleased,  and  would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced. 
As  for  me,  I  would  have  labored  to  effect  it  as  zealously  with  you  as  1  have 
with  him. 

I  hope  to  be  well  enough  to  go  to  England  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  when  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  GIBBS. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dudley, 

United  States  Consul,  Liverpool. 


Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Gihbs. 

Tower  Buildings,  Water  Street, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  November  21,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant.    I  think  you  are  under 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  my  reasons  for  the  course  I  am  pursuing,  and  for 
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the  complaints  I  have  made  of  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Morse  and  yourself  in 
the  settlement  with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  Any  question  of  personal  dis- 
courtesy to  myself  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  interests  of  the  country;  and 
having  once  mentioned,  as  I  think  I  was  fairly  entitled  to  do,  what  I  have  to 
complain  of  on  that  head,  I  dismiss  the  subject,  and  will  not  further  encumber 
the  real  matters  of  difficulty  I  have  to  deal  with  with  any  personal  matter. 

I  beg,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  the  two  chancery  suits 
against  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  had  been  intrusted  by  the  government  to  my 
hands.  The  first  suit  (the  cotton  suit)  was  necessarily  instituted  without  direct 
instructions  from  the  department,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances, 
but  my  conduct  in -instituting  it  was  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  depart- 
ment, with  which  I  have  corresponded  on  every  important  step  of  the  case,  and 
from  which  I  have  many  despatches  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  case  has  been 
in  fact  conducted  and  managed  under  the  directions  of  the  department,  or  of  Mr. 
Caleb  Cushing,  who  has  been  deputed  by  the  department  to  attend  to  it.  The 
other  case  (the  suit  for  a  general  account)  was  instituted  by  direct  instructions 
from  the  department,  in  a  despatch  signed  by  Mr.  Seward. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  conceive  if  the  department  had  intended  to  take 
the  suits  out  of  my  hands,  and  to  intrust  the  settlement  of  them  to  Mr.  Morse, 
that  I  should  have  had  some  despatch  informing  me  of  that  intention,  as  was 
the  case  when  they  informed  me  some  months  ago  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  coming 
to  England  to  take  charge  of  the  suits  then  pending.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
case;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  despatch  I  have  on  the  subject  is  one  from 
Mr.  Cushing,  informing  me  of  his  intention  to  send  me  the  draught  answer  of  the 
government  to  Prioleau's  cross-bill. 

If  the  department  had,  however,  through  any  accident  omitted  to  inform  me 
that  it  had  superseded  myself,  and  also,  it  would  appear,  Mr.  Cushing,  in  charge 
of  this  business,  and  had  intrusted  the  management  or  settlement  of  the  suits  to 
Mr.  Morse,  I  think  the  first  step  to  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Morse,  on  receipt 
of  such  instructions,  should  have  been,  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  to  have 
informed  me,  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  business,  of  the  instructions  and 
powers  he  had  received;  otherwise,  as  is  obvious,  our  actions  might  clash. 

This  was  not  done,  nor  was  I  informed  by  him  of  his  possessing  any  such 
powers  until  after  the  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  nor  up  to  the  present 
time  has  Mr.  Morse's  authority,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  gave  directions 
to  me  to  dismiss  these  bills,  ever  been  produced  to  me,  or  any  copy  of  it  given 
to  me,  though  a  copy  was,  as  my  solicitors  are  informed,  rendered  to  our  oppo- 
nents in  the  suit,  and  the  authority  itself  produced  to  them. 

Even  after  the  agreement  was  coucluded,  the  first  step  should  have  been  to 
have  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  it  for  my  guidance,  but  instead  of  that  I  have 
never  received  either  from  Mr  Morse  or  yourself  any  copy  of  the  agreement,  or 
anything  but  a  very  vague  statement  of  its  effect,  in  a  letter  dated  seven  days 
after  the  agreement  was  signed ;  and  but  that  I  have  been  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  by  our  opponents,  I  should  still  be  without  any  certain  inform- 
ation of  what  had  been  done.  Even  now,  I  learn  for  the  first  time,  from  your 
letter,  that  a  supplemental  agreement,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  has  also  been 
entered  into. 

It  appears  to  me  that  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  my  total  ignorance  of 
what  powers  Mr.  Morse  possesses,  I  should  be  committing  a  grave  breach  of 
duty  by  dismissing,  at  his  directions,  suits  which  have  been  instituted  and  con- 
ducted under  instructions  direct  from  the  department  or  from  Mr.  Cushing,  who 
was  appointed  by  them  to  instruct  me. 

I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  damage  to  the  reputation  of  the  country  that  may 
be  done  by  a  conflict  between  two  of  its  officers  being  exposed  in  open  court, 
but  I  think  the  responsibility  rests  with  Mr.  Morse  and  yourself,  for  not  taking 
the  precaution  of  communicating  with  me  beforehand,  and  satisfying  me  of  the 
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power  vou  had  to  control  my  actions,  when,  in  place  of  opposition  from  me,  you 
would  have  insured  my  hearty  co-operation  in  any  right  and  proper  course,  for 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

Left,  therefore,  as  I  am  without  any  instructions  or  other  documents  emanat- 
ing from  the  department  for  my  guidance  and  justification,  all  I  can  do  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unseemly  conflict  which  our  opponents  threaten  to  bring  on  by 
moving  the  court  of  chancery  to  dismiss  the  suits,  which  I  am  quite  sensible 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  dignity  and  interests  of  our  country,  is  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  Mr.  Adams,  which  I  am  now  doing,  and  I  shall  see  him 
immediately  on  his  return  to  London.  If  he  will  take  the  responsibility  of 
directing  me  to  act  upon  the  agreement  Mr.  Morse  has  entered  into,  I  will  do  so; 
otherwise  I  must  wait  for  instruction  from  the  department 

I  have  now  further  to  reply  to  several  other  points  contained  in  your  letter. 
You  state  that  Mr.  Morse  repeatedly  stated  that  he  wished  to  consult  me  in 
order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  on  my  part,  and  that  you  were  compelled 
to  go  on  without  me,  and  that  in  fact  the  condition  of  the  suit  then  pending  and 
about  to  be  called  admitted  of  no  delay. 

It  cannot  but  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the  importance  to  the  public  service 
of  your  securing  the  assistance  and  the  benefit  of  the  information  (whether  it 
were  little  or  much)  of  the  person  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  suits  which  you 
were  about  to  compromise,  was  very  great,  and  that  unless  he  was  at  hand  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  that  assistance  and  information,  the  public  interests 
might  seriously  suffer.  With  such  powers  as  you  represent  Mr.  Morse  to  possess, 
he  was  entitled  to  command  my  presence  and  aid,  and  would  at  once  have 
received  them.  You  say  that  the  suit  then  pending  admitted  of  no  delay.  By 
the  suit  then  pending,  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  admiralty  suits  instituted  by 
Mr.  Morse  against  seven  ships  claimed  by  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  some 
of  which  suits  were  to  come  before  the  court  on  the  day  your  agreement  is  dated. 
I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  recrimination,  but  I  am  bound  to  point  out  to 
you  and  to  the  department,  in  my  own  justification,  that  the  supposed  necessity  then 
existing  was  created  by  Mr.  Morse  himself,  and  by  his  pursuing  the  very  same 
course  that  he  has  adopted  in  these  suits,  namely,  acting  in  matters  relating  to 
business  in  my  hands  without  commnnicating  with  me.  At  the  very  time  Mr. 
Morse  arrested  these  seven  ships,  three  of  them  were  already  the  subject-matter  of 
my  cotton  suit,  and  upon  finding  what  Mr.  Morse  had  done,  I  was  advised  by 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  that  the  court  of  chancery  would,  if  the  admiralty  suits  were 
persisted  in,  interfere  to  restrain  them.  The  other  four  ships  were  the  subject 
of  the  suit  for  general  account  which  I  was  at  that  time  under  instruction  to  bring, 
and  on  finding  what  proceedings  Mr.  Morse  had  taken,  I  was  obliged  to  strike 
out  of  my  bill  any  demand  of  ships  belonging  to  the  late  confederacy.  The 
question  of  proceeding  in  admiralty  against  these  ships  had  frequently  been  under 
my  consideration  and  that  of  my  advisers,  and  it  had  been  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  difficulties  that  Mr.  Morse  has  found  in  his  way  in  the  admiralty 
suits  he  has  taken  against  the  same  ships  show  that  my  judgment  was  correct, 
and  that  if  my  advice  and  assistance  had  been  sought  by  him,  the  pressure 
which  was  brought  upon  him  by  the  impending  applications  in  the  admiralty 
court,  and  which  you  state  compelled  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  chancery 
suits,  would  never  have  arisen.  j 

It  would  be  further  gathered  from  your  letter  that,  admitting  my  presence  * 
to  be  desirable,  it  was,  supposing  the  settlement  was  obliged  to  be  concluded  on 
Wednesday  the  6th,  impossible  to  obtain  it.     In  reply  to  that,  I  must  observ|f 
that  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  obtain  my  presence. 

The  fact  that  the  motion  in  the  admiralty  suit  was  to  come  on  on  the  6tl 
must  have  been  well  known  to  Mr.  Morse  many  days  beforehand,  and  he  writ 
me  t  hat  he  summoned  you  to  his  assistance  in  consequence  of  a  message  he  i 

*~^  £*att  Mr.  Prioleau,  through  Mr,  Lafone,  Saturday.    A  letter  or  me 
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to  me  on  the  same  day,  or  a  telegram  on  Sunday,  when  you  were  in  London 
with  Mr.  Morse,  would  have  found  me  at  home.  On  Monday  I  was  in  London, 
and  was  at  the  legation,  where  I  might  have  been  heard  of,  and  if  Mr.  Morse 
supposed  I  was  in  Paris,  he  might  have  learnt  his  mistake,  if  not  gone,  or  ob- 
tained my  address  if  gone,  either  at  the  consulate  or  at  my  solicitors'.  You 
also  had  received  a  letter  from  me  stating  that  I  was  coming  to  Paris,  and  I 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  there  was  in  fact  no  desire  whatever  to  com- 
municate with  me. 

You  also  state  that  you  both  asked  that  privilege  and  pressed  the  matter, 
but  that  not  one  of  the  parties  with  whom  you  proposed  to  treat  would  consent 
to  deal  with  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  personal  reasons  you  need  not  repeat. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  parties  with  whom  you  were  treating 
would  very  gladly  urge  any  personal  objection  to  dealing  with  me,  if  they  thought 
they  were  likely  by  that  means  to  succeed  in  depriving  you  of  my  assistance. 
I  pass  over,  however,  the  circumstance  that  I  find  no  difficulty  in  meeting  any 
of  the  parties  connected  with  the  late  confederacy  when  it  is  their  interest  to 
meet  me,  and  simply  draw  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  personal 
objection  of  any  person  to  meet  me  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  and  Mr. 
Morse  should  not  have  had  me  at  hand,  if  not  to  meet  our  opponents,  at  least  to 
advise  and  assist  you;  and  the  anxiety  which  you  speak  of  on  the  part  of  our 
opponents  to  keep  me  out  of  the  settlement  confirms  my  view  that  it  was  for 
their  interest  to  do  so,  but  does  not  prove  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  our 
government 

You  also  refer  to  my  assertion  that  the  settlement  made  was  unjust  and  inju- 
dicious, and  state  that  I  fail  to  give  any  reason  for  this  statement,  and  that  you 
believe  no  such  reason  exists. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  settle  accounts  between 
Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  and  the  government  as  upon  the  date  of  that  agree- 
ment, giving  up  to  them  the  four  ships,  Ariel,  Fox,  Badger,  and  Wasp,  which, 
not  being  excepted  by  the  agreement,  passed  to  them ;  also  all  property  sold 
or  money  received  up  to  that  time,  inclusive  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Aline's 
cotton,  and  to  admit  them  to  be  still  creditors  of  the  Jate  confederacy  to  the 
extent  of  <£  150,000,  and  to  grant  them  a  lien  for  that  amount  on  all  property  in 
their  hands  or  under  their  control. 

I  cannot  tell  the  effect  of  all  parts  of  this  agreement,  nor  I  believe  could  you 
or  Mr.  Morse ;  for,  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  state  of  accounts  between  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  and  the  late  confederacy,  you  must  first  have  had  these  accounts 
properly  examined,  which  would  certainly  have  required,  to  do  it  properly,  far 
more  time  than  you  spent  on  the  settlement;  and  I  certainly  consider  it  unjust 
and  injudicious  to  admit  a  balance  of  =£150,000  without  investigating  the  ac- 
counts. But  of  one  part  of  the  accounts  which  is  before  me  I  can  judge,  namely, 
the  Aline's  cotton.  This  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  be  worth  c£4 0,000,  and  to 
this  the  only  lien  that  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  could  set  up  (even  if  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood's  decision  was  upheld)  would  be  to  the  extent  of  half.  Therefore, 
of  c£2O,000,  or  thereabouts,  we  were  sure,  quite  independently  of  the  general  ac- 
counts between  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  and  the  confederacy,  and  of  any  gen- 
eral lien  they  might  establish  on  property  under  their  control.  This,  therefore, 
was  distincly  given  up  by  you,  which  I  consider  unjust  and  injudicious,  as  I 
can  see  no  equivalent  that  you  have  obtained  for  the  sacrifice.  You  say  that 
the  avails  of  the  cotton  are  to  be  accounted  for  with  the  other  property,  and  that 
you  have  got  rid  of  the  lawsuit,  but  its  subject-matter  is  saved.  But  there  I 
entirely  differ  from  you.  The  cotton,  having  been  sold  before  the  date  of  your 
agreement,  will  not  come  into  the  accounts,  even  in  part  discharge  of  the  lien 
for  <£  150,000  which  you  admit. 

You  speak  of  a  large  amount  of  rebel  property  being  obtained  under  the  agree- 
ment which  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  trace  of.  Of  the  amount  or  value 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  62 3 
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of  such  property  I  can  of  course  form  no  estimate,  as  you  give  me  no  means  of 
judging;  but  if  any  specific  information  were  given  you  that  property  was  in 
existence  to  which  the  terms  of  the  agreement  would  apply,  over  the  total  value 
of  c£150,000,  within  which  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  government,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  have  been  only  a  prudent  precaution  to  have  had  it  specified. 
At  present  you  have  only  obtained  a  right  to  anything  over  c£150,000,  which 
an  examination  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.'s  books  (which  examination  I  should 
certainly  have  had  under  the  suit  for  account,  not  if  successful,  as  you  put  it, 
but  whether  successful  or  not)  may  disclose,  and  what  they  may  voluntarily 
communicate  in  addition.  There  is  one  other  effect,  however,  that  I  discern 
from  the  terms  of  your  agreement,  namely,  that  up  to  the  value  of  c£l/>0,000 
the  government  have  no  chance  of  getting  any  property  at  all  from  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.,  or  any  one  else,  as  everything  we  claim  will  be  immediately 
claimed  by  them  as  being  under  their  control,  and  therefore  given  to  them  by 
the  agreement. 

If  this  agreement  had  been  effected  a  year  ago,  I  should  never  have  got  either 
the  Tallahassee  or  the  Sumter,  both  Of  which  vessels  were  apparently  under 
their  control ;  and  now  I  understand  from  Mr.  Morse  that  some  valuable  guns 
and  shells,  said  to  be  worth  <£  15,000,  which  I  have  claimed,  and  which  1  am 
pretty  well  aware  that  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  had  'really  nothing  to  do  with, 
are  stated  to  be  a  part  of  the  property  affected  by  the  agreement. 

If,  therefore,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  large  amount  of  property  you  say  has 
been  and  will  be  secured  under  the  agreement,  the  nature  and  particulars  of 
your  information  respecting  which  you  do  not  disclose,  I  can  at  all  events  see 
what  has  been  lost;  and  while  I  can  particularize  the  losses,  or  some  of  them, 
and  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  gains,  and  as  the  losses  are  certain  aud  the 
gains  are,  to  me  at  least,  doubtful,  I  must  remain  under  the  impression  that  the 
agreement  was  injudicious. 

As  to  the  costs  of  an  English  chancery  suit,  those,  you  will  allow  me  to  re- 
mark, would  to  a  great  extent  have  fallen  upon  the  unsuccessful  party ;  and 
without  questioning  the  policy  of  some  arrangement  with  the  opposite  party  by 
which  the  property  in  litigation  might  be  obtained  without  litigation,  I  venture 
to  think,  looking  at  the  great  anxiety  of  our  opponents  to  keep  me  out  of  the 
negotiation,  and  their  great  and  public  rejoicing  at  its  conclusion,  I  could  have 
effected  an  agreement  on  much  more  favorable  terms  than  you  and  Mr.  Morse 
have  done,  particularly  if  not  embarrassed  by  the  admiralty  suits  so  injudiciously 
brought  by  him. 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  your  implication  that  results  beneficial 
to  the  country  meet  with  my  disapproval  because  they  have  not  been  effected 
through  me.  No  such  disapproval  of  any  result  really  beneficial  to  the  country 
is,  I  am  sure,  to  be  gathered  from  my  letters.  I  can  see  what  has  been  lost, 
and  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  public  business,  but  at  present,  at 
least,  I  fail  to  see  that  anything  has  been  gained.  If  anything  has  been  gained 
I  shall  heartily  rejoice;  but  I  shall  still  remain  of  the  opinion  that  much  more 
might  have  been  gained  had  a  different  and  more  business-like  course  been 
pursued. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 

Montgomery  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Hotel  Hollande. 
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Deposition  of  Frederick  S.  Hull. 

In  chancery  between  the  United  States  of  America,  plaintiff*,  and  Charles 
Kuhn  Prioleau,  Theodore  Dehon  Wagner,  James  Thomas  Welsman,  Wil- 
liam Lee  Trenholm,  and  William  Green  Malcolmoon,  Andrew  Malcolmson, 

Legarde,  and  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  (since  dismissed,) 

and  C.  G.  Ramsay,  Thomas  F.  Lockett,  Alex.  Sessunes,  and  the  State  of 

Texas,  tespectively,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  defendants. 

I,  Frederick  Shepard  Hull,  of  Number  6  Cook  street,  Liverpool,  in  the 

county  of  Lancaster,  solicitor,  make  oath  and  say  as  follows  : 

1.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hull,  Stone  &  Fletcher,  the  solicitors  for 
the  defendants  in  this  cause,  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  deposed  to  by  me 
in  this  affidavit  became  known  to  me  while  acting  as  one  of  such  solicitors. 

2.  This  suit  was  instituted  in  the  year  1865  by  Messrs.  Harvey,  Jevons  & 
Ryley,  of  Liverpool,  solicitors,  acting,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  them  and 
believe,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  Mr.  Dudley,  the  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Liverpool. 

3.  Subsequently,  that  is  to  say  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  another 
suit  was  instituted  in  this  court  against  the  same  defendants  with  respect  to 
other  matters  in  difference  between  them  and  the  plaintiffs,  and  by  the  direction 
of  Freeman  Harlow  Morse,  esquire,  the  consul  at  London  for  the  said  United 
States,  proceedings  were  taken  in  the  court  of  admiralty  in  order  to  enforce  the 
alleged  claim  of  the  said  United  States  to  a  number  of  ships  in  the  possession 
of  the  defendant,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau. 

4.  On  the  sixth  of  November  instant,  while  the  suits  and  proceedings  above 
mentioned  were  still  pending,  as  also  other  suits  and  proceedings  with  respect 
to  a  certain  vessel  called  the  Wren,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  said  last- 
mentioned  defendant  against  the  said  United  States  in  the  American  courts,  the 
said  Freeman  Harlow  Morse  came  to  Liverpool,  and  in  company  with  Mont-  ■ 
gomery  Gibb?,  esquire,  who  is  the  agent  in  Europe  of  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  said  United  States,  called  at  the  office  of  my  said  firm  and  made  proposals 
for  a  settlement  of  all  the  matters  in  difference  between  the  defendants  and  the 
said  United  States.  They  produced  as  evidence  of  their  authority  two  letters, 
of  which  the  following  are  true  and  correct  copies  : 

[Here  are  given  copies  of  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Mr. 
Morse  of  the  9th  of  June,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Morse  of  the  11th 
June.     For  these  see  Mr.  Seward's  instruction,  No.  428,  to  Mr.  Morse.] 

5.  Such  letters  appeared  to  be,  and  are,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  said  Mont- 
gomery Gibbs  and  Freeman  Harlow  Morse,  and  believe,  genuine  and  authentic 
documents,  and,  after  they  had  been  perused  by  myself  and  the  said  defendant, 
Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  we  proceeded  to  discuss  with  the  said  Montgomery 
Gibbs  and  Freeman  Harlow  Morse  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
them ;  and  an  agreement  was  at  length  come  to  between  us.  Such  agreement 
was  forthwith  put  into  writing,  and  the  draught  signed  by  the  said  Montgomery 
Gibbs,  Freeman  Harlow  Morse,  and  the  said  defendant,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau. 

6.  On  the  following  day,  that  is  to  say  the  seventh  of  November  instant,  • 
the  said  Montgomery  Gibbs  and  Freeman  Harlow  Morse  again  called  at  the 
office  of  my  said  firm,  and  the  said  agreement  was  then  formally  executed  in 
duplicate  by  all  the  parties  thereto.     The  following  is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
thereof: 

[Here  follows  a  copy  of  the  agreement  given  in  despatch  No.  412  from  Mr. 
Morse.] 

7.  Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  said  agreement,  the  said  Mont- 
gomery Gibbs,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  said  Freeman  Harlow  Morse,  had 
engaged  to  communicate  with  the  said  Mr.  Dudley,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  with 
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respect  to  the  giving  of  the  requisite  instructions  for  the  abandonment  of  this 
suit,  in  accordance  with  the  fifth  clause  of  the  Baid  agreement,  asked  the  said 
defendant,  Charles  Kuhn  Prjoleau,  togivean  authority  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  proceedings  which,  as  before  mentioned,  had  been  instituted  by  him  in  the 
American  courts,  and  such  authority  was  at  once  given.  The  same  was  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  said  defendant,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  true  and  correct  copy  thereof :  "  It  is  consented  that  any  action  i  n  which 
I  am  a  party,  now  pending  in  any  federal  or  State  court  of  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  the  steam  vessel  called  the  Wren,  which  vessel  is  claimed  by  me, 
may  be,  and  the  same  is,  discontinued,  each  party  paying  his  own  costs."  A 
the  same  time  the  said  defendant,  Charles  Kuhn  Prioleau,  wrote  and  sent  a 
letter  to  his  agents  at  Charleston,  instructing  them  to  abandon  the  proceedings 
referred  to  in  the  said  authority. 

8.  On  the  same  seventh  day  of  November  instant,  the  said  Montgomery  Gibbs 
and  Freeman  Harlow  Morse,  in  accordance  with  the  sixth  clause  of  the  said  agree- 
ment, were  permitted  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  defendants.  Instructions  were 
sent  to  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Co.,  the  London  agents  of  my  said  firm,  to  consent 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  suits  above  mentioned  to  have  been  instituted  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  on  the  footing  of  all  parties  paying  their  own  costs  and 
waiving  any  claim  to  damages,  and  my  said  firm  wrote  and  sent  to  Messrs.  Har- 
vey, Jevons  &  Ryley  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true  aud  correct  copy  : 

"  6  Cook  Street, 
*'  Liverpool,  November  7,  1866. 
"Dear  Sir:    We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Messrs.  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  have  made  an  arrangement  with   Mr.   Montgomery  Gibbs,  the 
financial  agent  of  the  United  States  for  Europe,  and  with  Mr.  Freeman  Morse, 
who  is  specially  authorized  for  this  purpose,  whereby  all  the  suits  now  pendiug 
,  between  the  United  States  and  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are  to  be  forth- 
with abandoned.     Mr.  Gibbs  or  Mr.  Morse  have  no  doubt  made  an  official  com- 
munication to  this  effect  to  Mr.  Dudley.     We  name  it  to  you  that  you  may 
instruct  your  agents  in  London  to  take  the  necessary  steps  with  ours  for  the 
immediate  abandonment  of  these  suits. 
"  We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  truly, 

"HULL,  STONE  &  FLETCHER. 
"Messrs.  Harvey,  Jevons  &  Ryley." 

9.  The  following  correspondence  subsequently  passed  between  ourselves  and 
Messrs.  Harvey,  Jevons  &  Ryley  : 

[United  States  v.  Prioleau. — Prioleau  r.  United  States. — United  States  r.  Wagner.] 

"  12  Castle  Street, 
'*  Liverpool,  November  8,  1SGG. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  in  which  you  inform  us  that 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
Gibbs  and  with  Mr.  Freeman  Morse,  whereby  all  the  suits  now  pendiug  between 
'the  United  States  and  Messrs  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  are  to  be  forthwith 
abandoned,  and  request  us  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  suits.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dudley  in  Paris,  we  shall  probably  not 
receive  any  instructions  from  our  own  clients  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  for 
a  few  days,  but  it  shall  receive  attention  as  soon  a3  we  are  properly  instructed. 
In  the  mean  time  you  had  better  instruct  your  agent  to  extend  the  time  for 
answer  in  the  suit  of  Prioleau  v.  United  States,  for  which  a  summons  is  now 
pending. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

«  HARVEY,  JEVONS  &  RYLEY. 
"Messrs  Bull,  Stone  &  Fletcher." 
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[Prioleau  v.  United  States.  ] 

"6  Cook  Street, 
41  Liverpool,  November  8,  1866. 
"  Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  instruct  our  agent  to  give 
the  time  required.     We  shall  be  glad  to  know  when  Mr.  Dudley  will  return 
from  Paris,  as  we  wish  all  these  matters  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"HULL,  STONE  &  FLETCHER. 
"Messrs.  Harvey,  Jevons  &  Kyle  v." 


[The  United  States  r.  F.aser,  Trenholm  &  Co.] 

"6  Cook  Street, 
"  Liverpool,  November  15,  1866. 
"  Dear  Sirs  :  Mr.  Morse  informs  us  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Gibbs  have  written 
to  Mr.  Dudley  requiring  him  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  have  all  these 
suits  withdrawn.  We  trust  that  you  will  at  once  obtain  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion, and  telegraph  your  agents  this  morning  to  this  effect,  otherwise  we  shall  be 
eompled  to  move  the  court. 

"  We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  truly, 

"HULL,  STONE  &  FLETCHER. 
"Messrs.  Harvey,  Jevo.xs  &  Ryley." 


[The  United  States  v.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.] 

"  12  Castle  Street, 
"  Liverpool,  November  15,  1866. 

"  Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  in  which 
you  state  that  Mr.  Morse  informs  you  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Gibbs  have  written 
to  Mr.  Dudley,  requiring  him  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  have  all  these 
suits  withdrawn,  and  that  you  trust  we  will  at  once  obtain  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions, and  telegraph  our  agents  this  morning  to  that  effect,  and  that  otherwise 
you  will  be  compelled  to  move  the  court.  As  you  are  aware  we  have  instituted 
and  conducted  these  suits  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Dudley,  the  United 
States  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  we  have  communicated  to  him  your  letters  and 
the  copy  agreement  with  which  you  have  supplied  us.  He  instructs  us  that  as 
the  suits  were  instituted  and  have  been  conducted  under  instructions  received 
direct  from  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States,  from  which  he  has  no 
instructions  relative  to  the  settlement  that  you  state  has  been  effected,  or  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Gibbs  were  authorized  to  settle  the  suits,  he 
does  not  feel  that  he  has  any  authority  at  present  to  withdraw  them.  He  further 
desires  us  to  add  that  he  has  written  to  the  State  Department  on  the  subject. 
We  will  lose  no  time  in  acting  upon  any  instructions  that  he  may  receive. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  at  present  take  any  steps  to  dismiss  the 
bills,  as  you  requested  us  to  do,  but  we  will  take  no  steps  in  them  except  to 
keep  the  time  to  answer  the  cross-bill  of  Mr.  Prioleau  v.  the  United  States  open 
till  Mr.  Dudley  receives  instructions  from  his  government. 
"  We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  truly, 

"  HARVEY,  JEVONS  &  RYLEY. 

"Messrs.  Hull,  Stone  &  Fletcher." 
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[Prioleau  v.  United  States  suits.] 

"  6  Cook  Street, 
"  Liverpool,  November  16,  1866. 

""  Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday,  which  only 
reached  us  late  in  the  evening.  We  trust  Mr.  Dudley  will  be  led  to  reconsider 
his  determination,  as  our  clients  decline  to  await  the  result  of  his  correspondence 
with  his  government,  being  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  the  very  ample  powers 
given  to  Mr.  Morse,  and  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  so  high  an  officer  as  Mr. 
Gibbs.  We  shall  wait  over  to-morrow  before  finally  instructing  our  agents  to 
apply  to  the  court. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"HULL,  STONE  &  FLETCHER. 

"Messrs.  Harvey,  Jevons  &  Ryley." 


[The  United  States  v.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.] 

"  6  Cook  Street, 
"  Liverpool,  November  19,  1866. 
"Dear  Sirs  :  Acting  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  we  are  instructed  to  give 
you  notice  that,  unless  you  agree  to  the  dismissal  of  these  suits,  we  shall  on 
Thursday  give  a  notice  of  motion  for  Monday,  the  26th  instant,  to  stay  all 
further  proceedings,  and  to  discharge  the  receiver  and  his  recognizances.     You 
will  oblige  us  personally  if  you  can  give  as  early  an  intimation  as  you  are  able 
of  the  course  you  intend  to  take,  so  as  to  save  us  the  trouble  and  expense,  if 
possible,  of  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  documents. 
"  We  are,  dear  sir,  vours  truly, 

"HULL,  STONE  &  FLETCHER. 
"  Messrs.  Harvey,  Jevons  &  Ryley." 


[United  States  r.  Prioleau. — Same  r.  Wagner.] 

"  12  Castle  Street, 
"  Liverpool,  November  21,  1866. 
"Dear  Sirs:  We  are  obliged  by  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant.  In  the 
absence  of  any  direct  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State,  and  also  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Adams  the  American  minister,  who  is  on  the  continent,  we  do 
not  see,  under  the  circumstances,  that  we  can  add  anything  to  what  we  have 
already  stated  in  our  letter  of  the  15th  instant :  that  we  will  take  no  steps  in 
the  suits  (except  to  keep  open,  if  needful,  the  time  for  answering  the  cross-bill, 
which  may  be  done  by  consent)  till  Mr.  Dudley  receives  instructions  from  his 
government,  for  which  he  has  already  written,  and  which  would  be  due 
within  four  weeks  from  Saturday  next,  and  immediately  upon  receipt  of  which 
we  will  communicate  with  you. 

"  We  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  your  clients  can  suffer  no  detriment  by  the 
few  weeks'  delay  that  are  needful,  and  that  any  disappointment  they  may  have 
to  suffer  would  have  been  avoided  if  you  had  taken  the  precaution  of  applying 
to  us  beforehand. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"HARVEY,  JEVONS  &  RYLEY. 
"Messrs.  Hull,  Stone  &  Fletcher,  Solicitors" 

FRED.  S.  HULL. 

Sworn  at  Liverpool,  aforesaid,  this  22d  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight, 
hundred  and  sixty- six,  before  me. 

T.  B.  COLLIER, 
A  Commissioner  to  administer  oaths  in  CJiancmj  in  EnglaucL 
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Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Received  Dec.  10,  1866.] 

No.  413.]  United  States  Consulate, 

London,  November  24,  18G6. 
Sir  :  In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  my  No.  412,  I  will  now  state  more  in 
detail  our  arrangement  with  Captain  J.  D.  Bullock  and  his  relation  to  rebel 

Eroperty  in  this  country.  Our  arraugement  with  him  grew  out  of  and  should 
e  considered  a  portion  of  our  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 
though  we  treat  it  separately  as  a  distinct  transaction.  Captain  Bullock,  as  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  was  the  naval  and  marine  representative  of  the  confederacy 
in  Europe  during  the  whole  period  of  the  struggle,  and  consequently  has  full 
and  exact  knowledge  of  all  its  maritime  transactions.  He  had,  as  I  understand, 
either  the  superintendence  of  or  some  voice  in  all  transactions  relating  to  either 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  ships  for  the  so-called  confederate  government. 
He  also  had  the  direction  and  purchase  of  all  armament  for  the  same.  All  his 
contracts  for  vessels  and  materials  of  war  were  made  in  his  own  name.  With 
these  contractors  he  has  an  open  account  and  several  of  them  have  now  or  at 
the  close  of  the  war  had  in  their  hands  various  properties  which  had  been  paid 
for  but  not  delivered.  Some  of  this  property  has  been  sold  and  credited  to  him, 
as  he  thinks,  but  when  asked  to  settle  he  has,  as  he  tells  us,  always  declined, 
saying  the  property  was  not  his.  He  will  now  proceed  to  see  and  settle  with 
all  these  persons,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Arman,  of  Bordeaux,  who  built  the  Stone- 
wall and  other  ships.  I  am  to  see  the  papers  and  have  an  oversight  of  all  these 
settlements  and  see  that  they  are  faithfully  made.  As  the  contracts  were  made 
in  his  own  name,  all  made  by  him  personally,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
recover  any  of  it  except  through  him.  He  does  not  encourage  us  that  it  will 
be  large,  and  the  most  of  it  being  material  of  war,  made  for  special  purposes,  will 
not  now  bring  near  half  its  cost.  But  whatever  there  is  here  we  now  feel  quite 
sure  of  getting.  Captain  Bullock  went  last  evening  to  France  to  see  what  can 
be  done  with  Arman.  We  shall  soon  know  all  the  facts  in  that  case  and  can 
then  judge  whether  or  not  a  settlement  better  be  made  or  the  suit  continued. 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  consented  to  look  carefully  into  the  accounts  and  to  confer  with 
Messrs.  Bigelow  and  Nicallany  in  regard  to  the  last  course  to  take  and  advise 
me  on  the  subject.  The  matters  herein  stated  I  had  from  Captain  Bullock 
himself,  and  I  am  convinced  he  is  acting  in  good  faith  and  will  be  of  very  great 
service  to  us  in  closing  up  this  whole  question  in  regard  to  rebel  property  left  in 
this  country,  and  deprive  the  legal  gentlemen  of  the  harvest  they  expected  from  it. 
By  our  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Prioleau,  Bullock  and  Lafone,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  understand  the  condition  and  amount  of  this  kind  of  property 
now  here,  and  enable  us  to  proceed  with  confidence  and  some  certainty  of  se- 
curing the  most  of  it,  instead  of  going  to  the  courts  comparatively  in  the  dark 
and  on  testimony  which  is  very  apt  to  disappoint  us  in  the  end.  Much  expe- 
rience and  acquaintance  with  individual  instances  satisfy  me  that  we  have  very 
exaggerated  accounts  from  persons  wishing  to  profit  by  their  supposed  discov- 
eries, as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  property  left  by  the  rebels  in  this 
country.  Many  persons  are  interested  in  hunting  it  up  and  expect  to  make 
fortunes  out  of  their  connection  with  it.  Great  prudence  and  care  must  be 
exercised  in  these  matters,  or  the  government  will  be  involved  in  interminable 
lawsuits,  very  few  of  which  will  be  won  by  us.  Much  of  this  property,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  is  scattered  about  in  different  places  and  under  the  contiol  of 
different  persons,  and  to  recover  it  scores  of  suits  would  have  to  be  commenced, 
which  by  all  means  better  be  avoided  if  possible.  When  invited  to  meet  Messrs. 
Prioleau,  Bullock  and  Lafone  I  thought  I  saw  the  opportunity  of  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  question  in  regard  to  rebel  property  here  and  closing  it  up, 
without  giving  officials  much  further  trouble  or  having  scores  of  suits  dragging 
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their  elow  length  through  the  various  courts  of  this  country,  This  general 
view  of  the  great  advantage  of  putting  a  comparatively  rapid  close  to  this  whole 
class  of  questions,  and  the  strong  conviction  that  if  they  could  be  settled  with- 
out much  delay  and  without  passing  them  through  the  courts  it  would  be  more 
to  the  credit,  honor,  and  pecuniary  interest  of  the  government  than  the  course 
heretofore  necessarily  pursued,  had  much  influence  in  determining  us  to  go  on 
with  the  settlement  with  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  while  the  opportunity  occurred, 
and  when  the  proper  time  had  qome,  even  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dudley,  who 
should  undoubtedly  have  participated  in  the  arrangements  and  would  surely 
have  been  consulted  had  it  been  possible,  and  whose  assent  and  co  operation 
we  expected  to  obtain.  But,  unfortunately,  he  has  taken  it  as,  a  personal  slight 
and  affront  and  will  listen  to  no  explanations ;  I  am  sure  he  is  entirely  wrong  in 
his  view  of  the  supposed  disadvantages  of  the  settlement  pecuniarily.  As  I 
now  understand  it,  we  have  not  allowed  him,  Prioleau,  so  much  as  he  will  prove 
his  just  claims  to  be  on  the  property  surrendered,  about  which  Mr.  D.  knows 
nothing  except  the  five  ships  named  in  the  agreement,  and  he  has  no  evidence 
against  these,  or  had  no  reliable  evidence  before  he  saw  the  agreement.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  D.'s  letters  to  me  are  very  personal  and  exceedingly  unjust, 
it  is  now  my  purpose  to  seek  an  interview  with  him  as  a  government  officer 
immediately,  and  see  if  a  proper  understanding  cannot  be  arrived  at.  In  the 
mean  time  I  will  again,  as  I  already  have,  strongly  protest  against  any  motion 
being  made  to  dismiss  the  suits  brought  by  Mr.  Dudley.  If  Mr.  Dudley  and  I  can- 
not agree  upon  the  right  course  to  pursue,  then  the  whole  question  must  be  sus- 
pended until  the  government  can  direct  what  course  must  be  pursued  either  from 
Washington  or  through  some  one  charged  with  full  control  over  the  whole  subject. 
I  have  often  had  cause  to  regret  that  there  was  not  some  one  here  with  full 
authority  to  act  conclusively  on  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Prioleau's  solicitor,  sent  me  a  form  of  affidavit  to  which  Mr.  P. 
would  swear.  I  made  some  few  alterations  and  returned  it.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hull  in  which  he  says  they  see  no  objections  to  my  amendments.  They 
do  not  change  the  substance,  but  make  it  more  full.  I  enclose  a  copy  as 
amended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  MORSE,  Consul 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Seirretary  of  State. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Adams  that  Mr.  D.  says  that  Lafone  is  to  receive 
.£'20,000  from  Mr.  Prioleau.  This  don't  seem  probable  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  L.  had  some  of  P.'s  property  in  his  own  name,  and  was  determined  to 
make  something  out  of  his  position.  About  this  we  have  no  knowledge.  Pecu- 
niarily the  point  is  with  Mr.  P.'s  lien  claims  on  the  property  surrendered,  and 
all  the  other  advantages  offset  the  sum  allowed  him.  I  think  the  advantage 
with  us  decidedly. 


Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Received  December  10,  1866.] 

No.  414.]  United  States  Consi  late, 

London,  November  28,  1866. 
Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  further  explanations  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.     In  the  agreement, 
article  1,  the  sum  total  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.'s  claims  on  all  the 
property  surrendered  is  agreed  at  ^€150,000. 
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It  is  said  by  Mr.  Dudley  that  we  have  bound  the  government  to  pay  this  sum 
in  any  event,  whether  the  property  will  bring  this  amount  or  not.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  various  views  of  this  question  were  disussed  at  much  length  with 
Mr.  Prioleau  and  his  solicitors.  Mr.  P.  at  first  proposed  that  for  a  surrender  of 
all  claims  on  the  property  we  should  take  it  and  immediately  pay  him  over  or 
secure  to  him  a  named  sum  of  either  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  aud  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  or  give  him  good  security  for  the  amount.  I  replied  that  we 
were  not  empowered  to  give  security  or  to  pay  out  money  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  told  him  distinctly  that  we  could  not  continue  the  negotiations  on 
any  such  basis,  and  that  if  he  intended  to  insist  on  receiving  from  the  United 
States  a  specific  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  him,  whether  the  property  surrendered 
would  sell  for  such  a  sum  or  not,  we  might  as  well  bring  our  negotiations  to  a 
close,  for  in  that  direction  we  could  never  reach  the  object  we  had  in  view.  I 
then  told  him  we  could  not  continue  the  negotiations  on  any  other  conditions 
than  that  his  lawful  claims  must  be  secured  out  of  the  property  in  his  possession 
or  under  his  control.     These  conditions  were  assented  to  plainly  and  explicitly. 

The  next  step  was  to  agree  upon  some  rule  of  adjusting  all  the  claims  which 
could  be  fairly  brought  against  the  property. 

We  were  led  to  believe  that  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  confederacy  left  quite 
large  amounts  of  property  in  their  hands  which  had  been  contracted  for  by  the 
confederacy,  but  on  which  only  small  payments  had  been  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  steamers.  The  amount  of  their  receipts  from  the  rebel  government  depended 
very  much  on  the  amount  of  government  cotton  consigned  to  them,  a  large 
amount  of  which  was  ready  for  shipment  at  and  near  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
which  never  came  forward.  Their  claims  for  advances  on  the  property  and  the 
charges  which  they  could  fairly  make  and  create  against  it,  for  return  freight  on 
a  portion  of  it,  for  storage,  wharfage,  dockage,  insurance,  commissions,  &c,  we 
well  knew  could  easily  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  market  value  of  the  property, 
let  it  be  much  or  little.  The  question  with  us  then  was  whether  we  had  better 
agree  to  allow  the  lawful  liens  and  charges  which  we  felt  sure  would  swallow 
up  the  entire  property  or  agree  upon  a  named  sum  to  cover  all  claims,  which 
sum  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  property  only,  make  the  best  sales  we  could,  and 
take  what  was  left.  As  the  negotiations  were  given  this  latter  direction  by  Mr. 
Prioleau's  offer  to  take  a  given  sum,  or  good  security  for  such  sum,  we  take  the 
property  and  have  the  advantage  of  an  examination  of  his  accounts  with  the 
confederacy  and  her  agents  here.  We  continued  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  a  named 
sum  to  cover  all  charges  and  to  be  obtained  out  of  the  property.  After  much 
discussion  we  agreed  to  make  this  sum  <£  150,000,  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
sales  of  said  property  and  from  no  other  source.  In  adopting  this  course  I  still 
think  we  acted  wisely,  and  the  result  will  prove  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
government  in  all  respects. 

They  have  accepted  in  writing  my  form  of  affidavit  as  forwarded  to  you  with 
my  despatch  of  Saturday  last,  No.  413,  and  I  learn  to-day  that  the  affidavit  and 
account  has  been  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Prioleau.  Mr.  P.  is  from  America,  and  the 
other  ^nembers  of  lyfcrm  are  conducting  the  business  of  the  house  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  I  think  they  intend  to  complete  the  agreement  as  we  understood 
it  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  they  would  even  not  refuse  to  accept  and  sign 
a  revision  of  it  to  make  it  more  specific  and  clear,  should  such  a  revision  be 
thought  desirable  or  important.  I  have  made  a  revision  of  it,  a  copy  of  which 
I  herewith  enclose,  and  respectfully  suggest  that  if  what  has  been  done  in  the 
case  be  substantially  approved  of,  a  copy  of  my  revision  be  returned,  with  such 
changes  as  you  may  deem  advisable,  not  materially  altering  the  substance,  with 
instructions  to  have  it  substituted  for  the  one  just  agreed  upon.  You  will  notice 
I  have  entirely  remodelled  the  2d  article,  first  in  the  original  agreement,  and 
provided  for  meeting  the  claims  and  charges  in  a  more  exact,  but  I  fear  a  more 
expensive  way.     Besides,  perhaps  they  have  not  kept  their  accounts  so  as  to 
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show  the  precise  claim  on  each  steamer  separately,  as  the  eight  were  in  one 
contract,  I  think,  and  the  same  mixing  of  accounts  may  be  the  case  in  other 
properties,  which  may  raise  doubts  and  difficulties  on  the  settlement.  This  ought 
not  to  be  the  case,  but  from  the  rapid  glance  I  had  at  the  accounts  I  fear  it  is 
so,  aud  think  the  adoption  of  a  specific  sum,  as  provided  in  revised  article, 
marked  A,  the  safest,  and  is  no  departure  from  the  principle  adopted  in  the 
settlement,  and  cannot  be  objected  to.  I  would  therefore  advise  the  substitution 
of  No.  2,  marked  A,  for  No.  2  in  the  body  of  the  revised  form  of  agreement. 
Should  it  be  decided  that  this  settlement  ought  to  be  completed  as  begun  and 
partly  carried  through,  and  should  it  be  decided  not  to  send  out  a  special  agent 
for  this  purpose,  I  would  with  great  deference  suggest  that  a  copy  of  the  revised 
agreement  be  sent  to  Mr.  Dudley,  with  directions  that  when  he  is  satisfied  that 
it  has  been  agreed  to  and  signed,  and  the  affidavit  and  accounts  duly  sworn  to, 
to  cause  the  suits  instituted  by  him  against  said  firm  in  the  courts  of  this  country 
to  be  withdrawn. 

The  defendants'  cross-bill  in  these  suits  filed  last  March  has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered by  the  United  States,  and  the  court  has  decided  that  the  case  cannot  be 
heard  uutil  that  bill  has  been  answered.  If  not  answered  by  the  first  of  March 
next,  the  defendants  will  move  the  court  to  dismiss  the  suit  altogether.  In  all 
these  suits  they  will  raise  the  question  as  to  our  right  to  the  property  at  all,  if  we 
deny  belligerent  rights  to  the  rebels,  and  that  the  United  States  are  their  law- 
ful successors.  In  view  of  these  anticipated  complications,  and  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  protracted  lawsuits,  out  which  nothing  will  be  gained,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  the  settlement  recapitulated  in  this  and  previous  despatches,  would 
not  a  speedy  but  careful  completion  of  the  settlement  be  the  most  advisable  course 
to  pursue  ?  We  are  in  advance  receiving  its  aid  by  the  arrangement  we  were  able  to 
make  with  Captain  Bullock.  It  is  also  aiding  to  put  us  in  possession  of  some  pro- 
perty in  London,  against  which  until  this  settlement  no  person  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  particle  of  useful  evidence.  The  sale  of  this  ana  some  other  property  has 
been  prevented  by  having  it  understood  that  the  United  States  have  claims  upon 
it.  The  holders  of  this  property  have  recently  been  reached  by  Mr.  Brasher, 
and  I  hope  to  make  a  settlement  by  which  I  may  place  from  o£30,000  to  ©640,000 
or  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Barings  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  though, 
from  all  the  facts  as  known  to  us,  not  one  dollar  of  this  particular  property 
could  have  been  secured  through  the  courts.  More  property  may  follow  through 
the  same  channels,  should  the  principle  of  settlements  instead  of  suits  be  carried 
out  as  I  propose. 

As  some  misstatements  appear  to  have  been  made  as  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Gibbs's 
arrival  in  London,  and  our  visit  to  Liverpool,  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me 
while  I  make  some  further  brief  explanations.  To  reach  Fraser,  Trenholm  & 
Co.,  I  personally  employed  no  person  in  Liverpool,  and  had  no  one  under  pay 
there.  When  Mr.  Lafone  came  to  London  with  a  message  to  me  from  Mr.  Prio- 
leau  on  Friday  afternoon  of  the  3d  instant,  he  was  not  with  me  more  than  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  he  returned  to  Liverpool  the  same  evening^nd  I  did  not  see  him 
again  until  Mr.  Gibbs  and  I  went  to  Liverpool  on  the  5tB|}n8tant.  On  Satur- 
day I  telegraphed  to  Paris  for  Mr.  Gibbs  to  come  at  once  to  London  on  govern- 
ment business  of  great  importance.  He  arrived  in  London  at  midnight  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  I  did  not  see  him  until  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  we 
started  for  Liverpool  at  a  quarter  before  three.  Before  leaving  Londoa  I  learned 
to  my  regret  that  Mr.  Dudley  was  to  be  in  Paris  on  Tuesday.  This  made  it 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  see  him  or  hear  from  him  either  by  letter  or  telegram 
before  it  was  very  important  that  some  conclusion  should  be  reached  in  the  Prio- 
leau  settlement  case. 

Mr.  Prioleau's  counsel  are  demanding  the  completion  of  their  agreement  with 
us,  and  justly  say  they  have,  on  their  part,  gone  so  far  into  it  as  to  damage  them 
by  the  exposure  already  made  unless  we  carry  it  through.     They  constantly 
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threaten  a  resort  to  the  court  to  get  an  order  of  dismissal  on  the  validity  of  the 
agreement.  The  attorney  general  says  the  case  is  clear  and  the  order  will 
be  granted.  Thus  far  I  have  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent  the  motion 
from  being  made,  but  don't  know  as  I  shall  be  able  to  hold  them  back  much 
longer,  though  I  am  making  every  effort  to  do  so  until  we  can  hear  from  Wash- 
ington. 

With  many  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  despatch,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  MORSE,  Consul. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this day  of ,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  sixty — between  Montgomery  Gibbs,  esquire,  agent  in  Europe  for 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Freeman  Har- 
low Morse,  esquire,  consul  at  London  for  the  said  United  States,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Company,  of  Liverpool,  merchants,  of 
the  other  part. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  Messieurs  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Company  are  to  state,  under  oath,  what 
property,  money,  or  effects  of  any  kind  which  belonged  to  the  late  Confederate 
States  government,  so-called,  or  in  which  said  government  had  an  interest,  at  the 
time  of  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  they  had  under  their  control  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  state  where  it  is.  It  is  understood  and  admitted  that  a  part  of 
this  property  consists  of  the  five  following  steamers,  viz.,  the  Ruby,  the  Rosine, 
the  Penguin,  the  Owl,  and  the  Lark. 

2.  Messieurs  Fraser.  Trenholm  &  Company  are  to  be  allowed  and  paid  such 
lawful  lien  claims  or  advances  on  each  steamer  or  separate  piece,  lot,  or  parcel 
of  property  surrendered  by  them  as  they  can  show  and  prove  they  have  a  legal 
and  just  title  to.  The  same,  however,  to  be  allowed  for  liens  on  any  one  steamer, 
or  lot  or  parcel  of  property,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  net  proceeds  of  such 
piece  of  property  when  sold  and  converted  into  money. 

3.  This  property,  after  a  full  inventory  has  been  sworn  to  and  delivered,  as 
required  by  the  first  paragraph  of  this  agreement,  to  be  sold,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  Mr.  Morse,  by  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  at  the  best  price 
obtainable  until  all  lien  claims  thereon  have  been  liquidated ;  after  which  the 
remaining  property  shall  be  disposed  of  as  directed  by  the  United  States. 

4.  The  United  States  consul  at  London,  Mr.  Morse,  is  to  give  all  the  assistance 
at  his  command  in  disposing  of  the  property  to  the  best  advantage,  and  if  proper 
and  expedient,  to  grant  an  American  register  to  all  or  any  of  said  ships  if  sold  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

5.  All  suits  now  pending  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  between 
the  United  States  and  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  or  either  of  said  firm,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  property  herein  referred  to,  shall  be  abandoned,  each  party  paying 
its  own  costs. 

6.  Messieurs  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  agree  to  furnish  Messieurs  Gibbs  and 
Morse  an  account,  which  shall  be  sworn  to  by  said  firm,  showing  how  the  indebted- 
ness of  said  property  to  them  is  made  out,  and  the  particulars,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, of  their  lien  claims  thereon,  and  to  allow  said  Gibbs  and  Morse  and  an  account- 
ant, acceptable  to  both  parties  to  this  agreement,  to  inspect  their  books,  it  being 
understood  that  any  information  thus  derived  shall  not  be  used  against  any 
person  in  any  action  or  proceeding  except  for  the  recovery  of  property. 

For  the  2d  paragraph,  the  following  may  be  substituted  : 

2.  The  claims  of  Messieurs  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  as  liens,  claims,  and 
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charges  against  certain  property  of  the  late  Confederate  States,  so  called,  now 
under  their  control,  or  held  by  other  persons  for  them,  are  agreed  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  is  to  be  in  full  for  all  liens,  expenses, 
and  charges  of  every  kind  ou  said  property  to  this  date,  and  must  be  realized  on 
and  paid  out  of  the  sale  or  transfer  to  them  of  said  property ;  and  when  this  sum 
is  so  paid  the  remaining  property  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Received  December  14,  1866.] 

No.  415.]  United  States  Consulate, 

London,  December  1,  1866. 

Sir  :  The  evening  of  Mr.  Adams's  arrival  in  London,  I  laid  before  him  the 
question  of  the  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  he  the 
next  day  informed  me  that  he  thought  it  not  advisable  to  carry  it  into  effect 
unless  the  agreement  was  approved  of  at  Washington.  I  at  once  communicated 
this  decision  to  the  solicitors  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  informed 
them  that  no  further  action  would  take  place  and  nothing  more  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  government  at  Washington.  So  the  agreement  has  been  set 
aside,  or  at  least  suspended,  not  to  be  acted  on  again  unless  under  instructions,  which 
I  most  earnestly  wish  may  come,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cushing  or  some  other 
eminent  legal  man  fully  possessed  with  the  views  and  desires  of  the  government  on 
all  these  questions.  By  the  authority  and  powers  conferred  on  me  to  deal  with 
the  class  of  questions  named  therein,  in  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  dated  the  9th  of  June  last,  and  indorsed  by  a  despatch  from  the 
Department  of  State,  No.  428,  dated  June  11,  I  supposed  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  government  to  close  up  all  questions  in  reference  to  property  left  in  this 
country  by  the  late  insurgent  organization,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so 
with  credit  to  the  government,  without  resorting  to  the  courts  of  this  country. 
And  as  no  other  official  in  this  country — I  mean  consular — holds  such  extensive 
authority  to  deal  with  this  class  of  questions  as  has  been  sent  to  me  in  the  letter 
and  despatch  above  named,  I  felt  very  confident  that  a  good  settlement  with  the 
Liverpool  house  would  meet  the  ready  approval  of  the  government. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "it  is 
suggested  that,  in  the  event  of  a  compromise  or  settlement  in  any  case,  the  written 
concurrence  or  indorsement  of  the  American  minister  at  London  be  obtained 
before  it  be  put  in  force  or  regarded  as  finally  consummated."  Although  I 
regarded  the  suggestion  as  leaving  it  to  some  extent  discretionary  with  me  how 
far  and  under  what  circumstances  the  minister  ought  to  be  drawn  into  these  busi- 
ness matters  ;  I  had  determined  that  the  settlement  should  not  be  consummated 
without  his  sanction;  and  when  he  declined  to  give  it  his  indorsement,  I  im- 
mediately informed  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.'s  solicitors,  and  told  them 
the  whole  matter  must  be  referred  to  Washington,  and  nothing  further  could  be 
done  except  under  instructions.  I  think,  therefore,  I  can  claim  to  have  carried 
out  literally  and  to  the  fullest  extent  the  suggestion  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  letter  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Adams  Captaiu  Bullock's  position  in  relation  to  these  matters, 
and  he  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  not  go  *on  with  his  and  similar 
cases ;  but  probably  his  action  will  stop  with  that  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 
and  I  think,  except  preparing  for  action,  all  settlements  had  better  stop  until  the 
views  of  the  government  are  more  fully  made  known  in  reference  to  them. 

I  to-day  forward  Mr.  McRae's  answer  to  our  bill  in  chancery,  or  rather  a 
copy  thereof.     This  and  Ferguson's  case  may  come  up  at  any  day,  but  I  will 
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try  and  put  them  off  in  the  hope  of  having  some  legal  gentleman  here  to  take 
charge  of  these  cases,  as  Mr.  Adams  informs  me  that  he  has  written  to  have  such 
a  man  sent  out  without  delay. 

One  thing  I  may  say,  I  think  with  safety,  my  action  in  the  Liverpool  case, 
whether  approved  or  not,  leaves  us  in  a  much  better  position  than  we  were  in 
before.  We  know  the  position  of  the  leading  confederate  supporters  here,  how 
to  reach  them,  what  we  shall  get,  &c,  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  move  forward 
in  that  direction.  Mr.  Prioleau  offered  to  sell  me  his  books  containing  all  his 
accounts,  with  the  relicts,  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  Perhaps  he  would  hand 
them  over  on  settlement  should  you  think  it  advisable  to  have  a  settlement. 

I  sent  by  post  last  Wednesday  a  despatch  containing  a  more  full  statement 
of  the  pecuniary  nature  of  the  proposed  settlement.  As  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  the  understanding  of  the  transaction  in  a  purely  business  way,  I  hope  it  will 
reach  you  safely. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  MORSE,  Consul 

Hon.  William  H.  Skward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Received  December  14,  1866.1 

No.  1282.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  December  1,  1866. 

Sir:  In  reference  to  the  subject  of  my  despatch,  No.  1277,  sent  to  the  de- 
partment last  week,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  court 
on  Monday  last  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Prioleau,  having  received  information  from 
Mr.  Morse  of  the  position  which  had  been  taken  by  me,  declined  to  proceed 
with  their  motion  at  that  time,  and  obtained  a  continuance.  Hence,  the  whole 
business  stood  suspended  until  information  could  be  had  from  the  government. 

Yesterday  I  received  your  telegram  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  communicate  the  contents  to  Mr.  Morse.  I  directed  him  at  once 
to  notify  Mr.  Prioleau  that  the  arrangement  made  was  disavowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, which  he  promised  to  do.  I  have  also  notified  the  consul  at  Liverpool 
of  the  same  fact,  and  have  directed  him  to  proceed  with  his  solicitors  just  as  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted. 

Should  you,  however,  deem  the  course  advisable  which  I  suggested  in  my 
despatch,  it  may  admit  of  question  whether  the  absence  of  Mr.  Morse  might  not 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  an  agent  in  making  the  desired  settlement. 
Mr.  Morse  is  possessed  of  much  information  which  would  be  of  great  value  in 
directing  his  efforts,  and  difficult  to  be  got  from  elsewhere.  Although  he  has 
certainly  been  precipitate,  and  perhaps  overreached  by  more  cunning  parties 
than  himself,  in  this  transaction,  that  would  not  prevent  his  co-operation  from 
being  useful  under  a  new  chief.  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  motives 
throughout.  Hence,  I  have  hesitated  to  advise  him  at  once  to  obey  the  requi- 
sition made  upon  him  in  your  telegram.  Should  you,  however,  after  a  full  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  case  as  presented  by  all  the  reports  subsequently  received 
from  here,  still  deem  it  proper  that  he  should  come  home,  I  have  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  making  such  arrangements  of  his  business  in  the  interval 
as  may  enable  him  to  embark  at  a  moment's  warning,  through  the  telegraph  or 
otherwise. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morse, 

No.  448.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  14,  18G6. 
Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  several  despatches  in  respect 
to  the  arrangement  you  assumed  to  make  with  Mr.  Prioleau,  and  which  has  been 
disavowed  as  wholly  without  authority.  Your  despatch  No.  377,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  my  instruction  of  June  11,  1866,  and  which  a  person  dealing  with 
you  upon  a  matter  of  large  importance  on  the  strength  of  those  instructions 
would  naturally  demand  the  production  of,  points  very  clearly  to  prospective 
suits,  and  not  to  any  then  pending.  Should  a  copy  of  that  instruction  become 
necessary  to  resist  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  suits  under  Mr.  Dudley's  charge 
you  are  expected  to  furnish  it,  upon  his  application. 

Matters  are  under  consideration  which  make  it  not  convenient  to  send  by, 
this  mail  further  instructions  in  respect  to  your  return. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  SEWARD. 
Freeman  H.  Morse,  Esq.. 

United  States  Consul,  London. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams. 

No.  1889.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  14,  1866. 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  1st  instant, 
No.  1282. 

Some  matters  connected  with  the  suit  against  Prioleau  &  Co.  are  under  con- 
sideration which  render  it  inconvenient  to  send  further  instructions  by  this  mail 
in  respect  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Morse. 

The  view  you  have  taken  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Morse,  which  he  exhibited 
as  authority  in  the  settlement  of  the  Prioleau  cotton  suits,  was  entirely  correct. 
They  had  no  reference  to  any  suit  then  pending,  and  this  fact  would  have  been 
more  clearly  apparent  by  a  perusal  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Morse  referred  to  in  the 
instructions,  in  which  he  sought  the  authority  which  was  given  to  him. 

The  answer  to  the  cross-bill  in  the  cotton  suit  is  in  preparation,  but  it  is  found 
impossible  to  complete  it  for  this  mail.  We  expect  to  send  it  by  the  steamer  of 
next  Wednesday. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  Esq ,  tyc.,  Sfc.,  Sfc. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams. 

No.  1904.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  4,  1867. 
Sir:  I  enclose,  herewith,  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  depart- 
ment having  revoked  certain  powers  heretofore  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morse,  our 
consul  at  London,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  desiguate  some  suitable  person 
to  take  charge  and  dispose  of  any  unfinished  business  pertaining  to  the  author- 
ization above  indicated  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morse.     I  would 
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suggest  Mr    Dudley,  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  as  a  proper  person  to 
succeed  Mr.  Morse,  should  there  be  no  objection  on  your  part  to  such  selection. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  %c.,  Spc.„  &c. 


Mr.  Chandler  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Treasury  Department,  December  27,  I860. 
SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  letter  to  F.  H.  Morse,  esq.,  United 
States  consul  at  London,  bearing  even  date  herewith,  which  revokes  certain 
authority  heretofore  conferred  upon  that  gentleman  by  this  department,  and 
which  I  will  thank  you  to  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  him  after  perusing  the 
same. 

I  have  also   the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  instruct  Mr.  Adam3,  United 
States  minister  at  London,  to  designate  some  suitable  person  to  take  charge  and 
dispose  of  any  unfinished  business  growing  out  of  the  authority  heretofore  con- 
ferred upon  him  which  may  still  remain  in  Mr.  Morse's  hands. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  E.  CHANDLER, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Chandler  to  Mr.  Morse. 

Treasury  Department,  December  27,  1866. 
Sir:  For  obvious  and  sufficient  reasons,  which  need  not  be  stated  here,  the 
letter  from  this  department  dated  June  9,  1866,  giving  you  certain  authority  to 
act  for  it  in  relation  to  property,  &c,  formerly  owned  or  claimed  by  the  late 
so-styled  Confederate  States  government,  is  hereby  revoked  and  annulled,  and 
you  will  take  no  further  action  under  it. 

I  have  also  to  request  that  you  will  place  in  the  hands  of  such  person  as 
may  be  designated  by  Minister  Adams  any  business  or  matter  remaining  undis- 
posed of  in  your  hands,  which  grew  in  any  way  out  of  the  authority  conferred 
upon  you  by  said  letter. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  E.  CHANDLER, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
F.  H.  Morse,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  London,  England. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Redfeld,  special  consul  for  the  United  States  in  suits  now 
pending  in  England  and  France,  and  reclamations  yet  in  suit. 

[Extract.] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  12,  1867. 
gIR.         ********* 

Mr.  Morse,  the  consul  at  London,  some  time  since  informed  the  department 
that  sundry  objects  of  confederate  property  might  be  recovered  by  him  if  he  were 
authorized  to  act.     Some  of  these  he  referred  to,  but  he  made  no  suggestion  of 
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any  thought  or  intention  of  his  to  interfere  with  the  suits  in  chancery,  of  which, 
as  he  well  knew,  Mr.  Dudley  had  particular  charge.  He  received  by  despatches 
from  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  State  Department  the  authority  which 
he  desired ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  intention  of  either  department,  nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  language  of  their  despatches  to  express  or  imply  authority  to 
Mr.  Morse,  to  take  the  disposition  of  those  suits  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dudley. 
On  the  contrary,  those  despatches  of  authority  refer  expressly  to,  and  are  in 
necessary  intendment  limited  by,  Mr.  Morse's  despatch  soliciting  the  authority ; 
moreover,  Mr.  Morse  was  instructed  expressly  to  act  under  advice  of  Mr.  Adams ; 
finally,  Mr.  Morse  was  specially  enjoined  not  to  do  anything  tending  to  concede 
the  great  point  of  public  law  involved  in  the  question  between  the  United  States 
and  the  agents  or  other  property  holders  of  the  confederates. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  quality  of  the  authority  thus  given  to  Mr.  Morse, 
and  the  conditions  to  which  any  action  of  his  under  it  would  be  subject,  and  its 
manifest  inapplicability  to  the  chancery  suits,  Mr.  Morse  undertook,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Dudley,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Co.  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  pending  between  them  and 
the  United  States,  including  abandonment  of  the  suits  of  the  United  States 
against  Prioleau  and  others.  In  this  settlement  none  of  the  solicitors  of  the 
United  States  participated.  Mr.  Morse,  it  is  true,  had  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Montgomery  Gibbs;  but  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  merely  officious;  he 
had  no  authority  from  the  government  in  the  matter;  he  was  underemployment 
in  France,  eugaged  by  the  Treasury  Department  fur  the  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion of  frauds  on  the  revenue  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United 
States,  but  had  no  other  authority,  and  had  come  over  to  England  to  interpose 
in  this  respect,  specially  and  exclusively,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Morse.  The 
agreement  was  negotiated  and  signed  between  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Prioleau  and  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Hull,  on  the  other,  at  Liverpool,  during  a  brief 
temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Dudley.  It  stipulated  for  the  allowance  of  Prioleau's 
claims  to  the  amount  of  £  150,000,  but  did  not  stipulate  for  the  payment  or 
allowance  of  any  specified  balance  to  the  United  States.  It  stipulated  that 
Prioleau  should  make  a  declaration  (not  sworn)  of  assets  in  place  of  the  sworn 
declaration  and  discovery  which  he  would  be  required  to  make  in  answer  to  the 
pending  bill  of  discovery  and  account.  It  in  effect  discharged  the  security  he 
had  given  in  the  injunction  in  chancery.  It  in  effect  yielded  the  points  of  law 
as  well  as  of  fact  involved  in  the  suits  in  chancery,  and  settled  them  against  the 
United  States  behind  the  backs  of  Mr.  Dudley  and  the  solicitors  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  this  under  the  exclusive  supervision  of  Mr.  Priolcau'a  solicitor, 
Mr.  Hull,  whose  boast  it  is  said  to  be  that  the  Alabama  set  sail  from  his  break- 
fast room. 

This  agreement  first  became  known  to  Mr.  Dudley  by  notice  from  the  solicitor 
of  Prioleau  &  Co.  to  his  solicitor  of  a  motion  to  discontinue  the  suits.  That,  of 
course,  Mr.  Dudley  refused  to  do. 

Immediately  on  the  matter  being  submitted  to  Mr.  Adams  he  repudiated  the 
agreement  without  waiting  for  instructions  from  Washington,  but  communicating 
his  action  by  despatch  to  this  department. 

Anterior  to  the  receipt  of  that  despatch,  and  without  knowledge  of  what  Mr. 
Adams  had  done  in  the  premises,  this  department,  on  receiving  information  from 
Mr.  Morse  of  what  he  had  done,  immediately  by  telegraph  instructed  Mr.  Adams 
to  disavow  the  agreement  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  patent  on  the  face  of  the  authority  given  to  Mr.  Morse  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  chancery  suits  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dudley  ;  and  although 
its  terms  were  more  or  less  general,  yet  those  general  terms  were  to  be  coustrued 
by  reference  to  the  previous  despatch  of  Mr.  Morse,  referred  to  in  the  authority. 
Besides  which,  by  the  rules  of  law,  a  general  authority  is  controlled  by  a  special 
one,  which  operates  by  way  of  exception.     Hence  Mr.  Morse  had  in  fact  acted 
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wholly  without  authority  in  this  behalf.  Moreover,  he  had  disobeyed  instruc- 
tions in  making  the  concessions  of  law,  against  which  he  had  been  expressly 
warned  by  the  department,  and  in  acting  without  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Adams. 
Finally,  the  pretended  agreement  was  one-sided,  stipulating  absolutely  an  allow- 
ance to  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  not  stipulating  for  any  special  balance 
whatever  to  the  United  States. 

This  feature  of  the  pretended  agreement  had  instant  effects  prejudicial  to  the 
United  States,  for,  on  the  force  of  it,  the  solicitors  for  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co. 
went  before  the  vice-chancellor,  disingenuously  representing  that  the  paper  im- 

S lied  a  balance  of  <£  150,000  due  to  Eraser,  Trenholm  &  fo.,  and  obtained  a 
ecretal  order  discharging  the  sureties  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  from  a  bond 
which  had  been  required  of  them  under  the  previous  injunction  order  of  the  vice- 
chancellor. 

So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  facts  before  the  department,  Mr.  Morse's 
precipitancy  and  unauthorized  action  in  this  matter  were  induced  by  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  inconsiderateness  in  the  commencement 
and  prosecution  of  the  admiralty  suits  above  mentioned,  in  which  the  admiralty 
judge,  Dr.  Lushing  ton,  had  required  the  United  States  to  file  security  to  the 
amount  of  c£7 0,000,  which  Mr.  Morse  was  not  prepared  to  do. 

Mr.  Morse  alleges  in  his  justification  that  the  arrangement  would  have  resulted 
beneficially  to  the  United  States,  in  securing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  or 
equivalent  property,  and  in  stopping  legal  expenses.  He  failed  to  consider  that, 
as  the  suits  in  chancery  then  stood,  property  to  be  recovered  and  legal  expenses 
had  ceased  to  be  of  primary  importance ;  those  considerations  having  been  super- 
seded by  considerations  affecting  our  national  honor  generally,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  our  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

Iu  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Morse  in  the  premises,  he  has  been 
directed  to  abstain  from  any  further  action  therein,  and  to  turn  over  all  the  cases 
in  his  hands  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

He  still  remains  at  London,  however,  awaiting  the  final  judgment  of  the 
department. 


I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
I  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  Esq.,  tyc.,  8fc.t  8fc. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

No.  576 ]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  14,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatches  of 
December  24,  No.  725,  and  December  26,  No.  726,  concluding  the  account  given 
in  previous  despatches  of  the  motion  before  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  to  discharge 
the  sureties  of  Mr.  Prioleau. 

It  has  occasioned  some  surprise  that  the  fact  was  ifbt  disclosed  in  opposing 
that  motion  that  the  pretended  settlement  made  with  Prioleau  by  Messrs.  Consul 
Jforse  and  Montgomery  Gibbs,  was  disowned  by  this  government  by  telegraph 
to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  29th  of  November  last,  intelligence  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment having  been  first  received  here  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  November. 
No  more  delay  than  was  necessary  to  examine  the  papers  from  which  an 
authority  to  intermeddle  with  the  suit  under  your  charge  might  be  supposed  to 
be  extracted,  was  permitted  to  intervene  before  the  transaction  was  disavowed, 
and  the  officers  who  had  assumed  to  make  it  were  directed  to  return  home  to 
give  explanations.  This*repudiation#of  the  action  of  Messrs.  Morse  and  Gibbs 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  63 4 
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was  based  upon  their  absolute  want  of  authority,  without  waiting  to  consider 
whether  the  proposed  arrangement  might  or  might  not  be  pecuniarily  advanta- 
geous to  the  Urfited  States.  There  was,  however,  a  manifest  disadvantage  in 
conceding  to  Mr.  Prioleau  liens  to  the  amount  of  c£150,000,  when  this  govern- 
ment had  always  consented,  and  still  denies,  the  validity  of  any  liens  whatever 
created  by  the  agents  of  rebellion,  or  for  advances  made  or  upon  contracts  entered 
into,  with  a  view  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  rebellion. 

In  respect  to  such  funds  and  property  as  Mr.  Morse's  authority  really  applied 
to,  he  was  under  exnress  instructions  to  do  nothing  which  should  recognize  the 
capacity  of  the  prerended  rebel  officials,  or  abettors  of  rebellion  who  dealt  with 
them,  to  make  any  contract  which  could  give  validity  to  such  liens  or  charges. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  this  despatch  as  you  may  deem  proper  and 
expedient. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Thomas  H.  Dudley,  Esq.,  v 

United  Stales  Consult  Liverpool. 


Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Received  January  17,  1867.] 

No.  1297.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  January  2,  1867. 
Sir  :  At  the  particular  request  of  Mr.  Morse  I  transmit  herewith  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  in  answer  to  the  extraordinary  deposition  of  Mr.  Hull,  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  suit  with  Mr.  Prfoleau.  The  nfftre 
obvious  ana  proper  course  would  seem  to  have  been  to  prepare  a  deposition  to 
be  used,  if  necessary,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  case  itself.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  suggest  this  to  Mr.  Morse,  in  order  that  his  statement  may  be  as  fully  accessible 
on  the  record  as  Mr.  Hull's,  to  which  it  replies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  \ 

Secretary  of  State,  tyc.,  Sfc. 


Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Adams. 

United  States  Consulate, 

London,  January  1,  1867. 
Sir  :  Your  kind  favor  of  yesterday  has  just  reached  me,  for  which  I  am 
greatly  obliged.  The  copy  of  Mr.  Hull's  affidavit,  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
I  had  never  before  seen,  hor  was  I  aware  that  he  had  made  an  affidavit  of  such 
a  character.  It  certainly  has  greatly  surprised  me.  It  is  not  true  that  I  took 
the  first  steps  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mr.  Prioleau,  or  that  I  in  any  manner 
solicited  the  interview.  I  made  no  advances  whatever  in  such  a  direction.  Prior 
to  receiving  Mr.  Prioleau's  request  for  an  interview,  I  had  had  several  interviews 
with  Mr.  Henry  Lefaue,  and  had  engaged  him  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  discovering  and  securing  to  said  States  confederate  property  in 
England.  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  2d  of  November,  Mr.  Lefane  came 
into  the  consulate,  and  said  he  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Prioleau  to  say  to  me, 
that  if  I  would  meet  him  as  one  gentleman  should  meet  another,  he  would  like 
to  have  an  interview  with  me,  and  see  if  some  just  terms  of  settlement  could  not 
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be  arrived  at.  If  not  literally  correct,  this  is  subtantially  the  language  that  was 
used.   Such  a  message  from  such  a  quarter  was  by  me  entirely  unexpected, 
and  rather  took  me  by  surprise ;  and  I  at  once  inquired  what  had  brought  Mr. 
prioleau  to  a  desire  for  a  settlement.    Mr.  Lefane  replied  that  he  knew  a  great 
deal  about  Prioleau's  transactions  with  the  confederacy,  and  could  seriouly  in- 
jure him,  but  that  they  had  been  and  were  friends,  and  on  reflection  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  operate  against  him  in  the  dark ;  that  it  would  not  be  hon- 
orable for  him  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  he  went  to  Mr.  Prioleau,  and  told  him  his 
position  and  what  he  intended  to  do.    He  said  Mr.  P.  was  offended,  and  said 
to  him,  "Have  you  turned  traitor  f  "   After  further  conversation  in  a  similar  vein 
prioleau  asked  or  said :  In  such  a  state  of  things,  with  you  against  me,  what  am 
I  to  do  ?    Mr.  Lefane  replied,  you  had  better  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  close, 
reserve  your  lawful  claims  against  the  property  held  by  you,  and  hand  what  is 
left  over  to  the  United  States.    Prioleau  said,  in  reply,  that  he  could  not  meet 
any  United  States  officer  without  subjecting  himself  to  harsh  treatment,  or  words 
jo  this  effect.    Mr.  Lefane  told  him  that  if  he  met  me  I  would  treat  him  civilly, 
and  as  one  gentleman  should  treat  another.    He  then  left,  advising  Mr.  Prioleau 
to  reflect  well  before  he  decided.     Mr.  Lefane  said  the  next  day  Mr.  Prioleau 
called  at  his  office  and  said  he  had  been  thinking  over  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation of  the  day  before,  and  had,  after  considering  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  case,  concluded  to  act  on  his  advice,  and  he  had  come  to  London 
to  see  if  I  would  consent  to  meet  Mr.  Prioleau.     Such  were  the  preliminary 
steps  which  brought  about  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Prioleau,  given  in  detail  as  they 
succeeded  one  another ;  and  to  the  facts  as  above  stated  I  am  willing  to  make  oath. 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  not  in  London  at  the  time,  and  did  not  know  that  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Prioleau  had  been  arranged  until  his  arrival  in  London  on  the  morning  of 
Monday  the  4th,  at  my  request,  communicated  to  him  by  telegraph. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Hull  declares  about  the  scope  of  my  authority  to  act,  I  can 

only  say  that  I  put  no  construction  on  it.     My  presence  there  was,  perhaps,  a 

sufficient  indication  of  how  it  was  viewed  by  me.     The  papers  were  carefully 

examined  by  Mr.  Prioleau's  counsel,  and  were  considered  satisfactory.     I  did 

say,  however,  that  in  case  we  entered  into  an  arrangement  which  would  be  just 

to  the  United  States,  and  properly  guard  her  interests  in  the  matters  to  be  acted 

npon,  I  thought  you  would  readily  sanction  it.     I  cannot  command  language 

sufficiently  strong  to  express  my  great  regret  and  pain  at  the  many  unlooked  for 

misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations  of  that  unfortunate  attempt  to  do 

what  I  firmly  believed  would  prove  to  be  for  the  honor  and  best  interest  of  our 

country,  without  injury  or  disrespect  to  any  one. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  subject,  I  remain  your 
obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  MORSE,  Consul. 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Esq., 

United  States  Minister. 


39th  Conqrbss,  )       HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session.      j  (No.  64. 


DISBURSEMENT  CONTINGENT  FUND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY  OF   THE   NAYY, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  statement  of  the  contingent  fund  for  the  year  1866. 


January  30,  1867.— Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Navy  Department, 
Washington,  January  29,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of 
August  26,  1842,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  the  southwest  executive  building,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1866. 

Very  respectfully,  &c, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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39th  Congress,  \        HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        <  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Settion.       J  No.  65. 


STEAMSHIP  ILLINOIS. 


LETTER 

PROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  March   16,  1866,  transmitting  papers  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  the  steamship  Illinois. 


January  31,  1867. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department. 
Washington  City,  January  30,  1867, 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of 
the  steamship  Illinois,  also  the  names  of  the  appraisers  appointed  by  the  Quar- 
termaster General  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
or  about  the  30th  of  September,  1 864,  the  late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
directed  that  the  Illinois  and  Empire  City,  sea-going  steamers,  the  property  of 
Marshal  0.  Roberts,  of  New  York,  be  appraised  and  purchased  as  government 
transports,  if,  on  inspection  by  the  naval  officer,  they  prove  to  be  suitable  ves- 
sels.    Pursuant  to  this  direction,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral that  General  Van  Vliet,  chief  quartermaster  at  New  York,  should  cause  the 
vessels  to  be  inspected  immediately  by  the  naval  officer,  and  that  General  Van 
Vliet  should  act  with  the  naval  officer  as  appraiser.     Subsequently,  on  the  14tb 
of  October,  a  board  of  appraisement  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
consisting  of  Moses  Taylor  and  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  Captains  J. 
S.  Nicholas  and  I.  B.  Ellison,  United  States  navy,  and  Chief  Engineer  William 
W.  Wood,  United  States  navy,  to  appraise  and  fix  the  value  of  the  steamers 
Illinois  and  Empire  City.     On  the  19th  of  October,  1864,  the  board  met  and 
organized,  and  adjourned  until  the  26th,  on  which  day  they  again  met — present, 
Moses  Taylor,  Captains  Ellison  and  Nicholas,  and  Chief  Engineer  Wood  ;  Mr. 
Dodge  absent — and,  after  inspection  of  the  Illinois,  appraised   her  value    at 
$400,000,  and  made  report  thereof,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed.     This 
report  and  appraisement  were  transmitted  by  the  Quartermaster  General  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  5th  of  November  in  a  communication,  a  copy  of  which 
is  hereto  annexed,  with  the  other  papers  therein  referred  to,  of  which  copies  are 
also  annexed.     The  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  was  submitted  to  President  Lincoln,  and  lie,  on  ihe  23d  of  January, 
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1 865,  directed  the  appraised  value  to  be  paid  for  the  ship,  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  5, 1864. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  report  of 
the  board  of  appraisers  called  in  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  reference  to  the  steamers  Illinois  and  Empire  City.  Also,  a 
report  of  Captain  John  S.  Nicholas,  United  States  navy,  and  naval  inspector 
quartermaster's  department,  member  of  the  board  of  appraisers.  Also,  com- 
munication from  Mr.  B.  C.  Delano,  chief  naval  constructor  United  States  navy, 
enclosing  a  report  of  an  appraisement  and  inspection  of  the  steamer  Illinois,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  March  18,  1863. 

The  Empire  City  being  on  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  the  board  will  be  called 
together  again  upon  her  return,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  her  value, 

As  this  appraisement  was  not  ordered  at  the  instance  of  the  quartermaster's 
department,  the  papers  are  respectfully  transmitted  for  instructions. 

To  assist  the  War  Department  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
purchasing  so  costly  a  vessel,  I  send  with  the  papers  in  the  case  a  list  (marked 
A)  of  the  names,  tonnage,  and  cost  of  several  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
steamers  which  have  been  purchased,  and  which  are  now  in  the  service  of  the 
department.  Also,  a  list  (marked  B)  of  several  steamers  which  have  been 
chartered,  but  which  it  has  not  yet  been  judged  expedient  to  purchase,  giving 
the  rate  of  charter  per  day,  and  the  valuation  as  noted  in  the  charter-parties. 
At  these  valuations,  less  any  excess  of  profits  on  the  charters  over  certain 
agreed  rates,  these  steamers  can  be  purchased  at  any  time,  at  the  option  of  the 
department.  Also,  a  list  (marked  C)  of  the  charters  of  the  steamship  Illinois, 
giving  the  valuation  at  different  times,  rates  of  charter,  and  her  earnings. 

As  I  understand  it  has  been  represented  that  the  Illinois  and  Empire  City 
have  not  been  employed  by  this  department  as  often  as  other  steamers,  because 
of  some  prejudice  against  the  vessels  or  their  owners,  I  respectfully  call  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  shown  by  the  accompanying  tables,  (B  and  C.) 

The  Illinois  appears  to  have  been  chartered  eight  times  since  the  war  broke 
out,  at  valuations  in  charter-parties  varying  from  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($450,000)  in  April,  1861,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($250,000  J  in  the  winter  of  J  862  and  1863.  The  first  charter  was  at 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  (Si, 600)  per  day,  reduced  in  subsequent  charters  to 
fifteen  hundred,  (1,500)  twelve  hundred,  (1,200)  and  one  thousand  (1,000) 
dollars.  She  has  been  paid  during  the  rebellion  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ($370,700)  by  this  department,  in  addition  to 
large  sums  received,  as  I  am  informed,  from  the  Navy  Department  on  account 
of  charter  money.  The  rates  demanded  for  her  appear  to  have  been  higher 
than  those  the  department  was  compelled  to  pay  for  other  vessels  of  greater 
capacity,  (see  table  B,)  and  in  this  I  submit,  and  not  in  any  injustice  or  preju- 
dice against  her  owners,  might  be  found  the  reason  which  has  caused  other 
vessels  to  be  chartered  in  preference  to  the  Illinois. 

The  valuation  by  the  board  of  appraisement  is  four  hundred  thousand 
(400,000)  dollars.     She  is  of  twenty-one  hundred  and  twenty-three  (2,123) 
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tons  burden,  and  therefore  is  appraised  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (188) 
dollars  per  ton. 

Under  former  charters  the  government  had  the  right  to  purchase  her ;  or  if 
lost,  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  her  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand (250,000)  dollars.  Under  present  charters  the  government  has  the  right 
to  purchase  the  Arago,  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and  Fulton,  all  first  class  ocean  steamers, 
of  greater  tonnage  than  the  Illinois,  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  each, 
subject  to  deductions  of  ail  excess  of  profits  under  present  charters. 

The  Illinois  is  thirteen  years  old  ;  the  boilers  four  years  old,  by  Lloyd's  list. 

The  department  owns  thirty-nine  (39)  ocean  steamers  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  (23,294)  tons, 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  two  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ($2,385,000)  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  one  hundred  and  two  (102)  dollars. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Brevet  Major  General  and  Quartermaster  General  U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bound  Brook,  October  27. 

Colonel  :  In  pursuance  to  the  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  dated 
October  21,  I  proceeded  to  New  York  and  reported  to  Colonel  Van  Vliet  on 
Monday,  the  £4th,  when  I  was  informed  that  the  board  of  appraisers  would 
not  meet  until  Wednesday,  the  26th ;  at  which  time  we  accordingly  met,  and 
after  a  strict  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  steamer  Illinois,  the  board 
retired  to  the  office  of  M.  O.  Roberts  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  her 
value ;  whereupon  Chief  Engineer  Wood,  United  States  navy,  submitted  to  the 
board  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  engine  and  boilers  of  the  Illinois,  which, 
after  making  large  deductions  for  deterioration,  he  considered  to  be  worth,  at 
the  present  time,  $300,000.  This,  I  confess,  was  vastly  above  what  I  supposed 
the  value  of  the  engine  and  boilers ;  but  as  Chief  Engineer  Wood  is  now  largely 
engaged  by  the  Navy  Department  in  constructing  and  contracting  for  machinery 
for  many  men-of-war,  I  could  not  oppose  my  opinion  against  his,  as  he  professed 
to  be  perfectly  conversant  with  the  cost  of  both  workmanship  and  materials  for 
steam  engines  and  boilers.  The  hull,  furniture,  and  equipments  were  fixed  at 
$100,000,  which  makes  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel  $400,000.  At  this  point 
the  board  closed  their  proceedings,  as  they  were  not  instructed  to  proceed  fur- 
ther than  the  valuation. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  Illinois  as  a  transport,  compared  with 
vessels  now  owned  by  the  War  Department.  If  we  take  the  Continental,  for 
example :  she  was  appraised  by  me,  a  year  since,  at  $198,000,  and  was  then  less 
than  a  year  old  ;  and  though,  by  her  register,  she  is  five  hundred  tons  less  meas- 
urement than  the  Illinois,  she  will,  in  my  opinion,  carry  as  large  a  cargo  and 
accommodate  more  soldiers  and  horses.  This  is  owing  to  the  very  great  space 
taken  up  by  the  engine  and  boilers  of  the  Illinois. 

The  Continental  has  also  the  advantage  of  much  less  draught,  I  believe  of 
equal  if  not  greater  speed,  and  of  having  her  three  decks  all  flush,  there  being 
a  large  space  between  the  bulkhead  of  her  machinery  and  the  side  of  the  ship  ; 
whereas  the  Illinois's  machinery  covers  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ship,  and  is 
bulkheaded  off  by  a  close  bulkhead,  which  extends  across  all  the  decks  in 
the  ship. 

I  do  not  recollect  the  consumption  of  coal  per  day  by  the  Continental,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  Illinois,  which  is  forty  tons 
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per  day.  This,  at  the  present  rate  of  fuel,  would  make  the  running  expense 
the  Illinois  upward  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  day  for  the  coal  alone.  Thi 
consider,  makes  her  a  very  expensive  transport. 

The  Empire  City  is  still  absent.  The  board  will  meet  for  her  inspection  u] 
her  return.  I  will  leave  here  to-morrow  for  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  carry 
the  instructions  regarding  the  water-boat. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S.  NICHOLAS 
Colonel  Geo.  D.  Wise, 

In  charge  Ocean  and  Lake  Transportation. 


Navy  Yard,  New  York,  October  26,  1864 
Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  was  duly  received.  •  In  reply,  I  have 
state  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  Emp 
City,  and  was  not  a  member  of  the  naval  board  that  examined  that  vessel. 

My  friend,  8.  M.  Pook,  naval  constructor,  was  a  member  of  the  board,  a 
through  him  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  the  survey  of  the  Illinois. 
The  survey  of  the  Empire  City  could  not  be  found. 
Herewith  please  find  the  paper  in  relation  to  the  Illinois. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  C.  DELANO,  Naval  Constructor 
Quartermaster  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 


New  York,  March  20,  1863. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  18th,  we  have  examined  the  stean 
Illinois,  and  respectfully  report : 

That  this  vessel  was  built  by  Smith  and  Dimon,  of  this  city,  in  1851 ;  ori 
nal  frame  of  white  oak,  live  oak,  and  locust,  and  was  repaired  in  1858  by 
moving  a  large  portion  of  top  side,  (frame  timbers  and  outside  planking,)  a 
was  then  considered  in  good  order. 

The  vessel  is  267  feet  long,  forty  feet  beam,  and  29  feet  depth  of  hold ;  c 
culated  as  a  double-decked  vessel,  is  2,113  tons,  and  worth,  at  the  time  bu 
$174  per  ton,  or  $367,662  complete,  machinery  and  equipments  included.  ] 
ducting  the  cost  of  machinery  at  that  time,  say  $200,000,  will  leave  for  va 
of  hull  and  equipments  $167,662  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  built.  At  pres 
there  is  an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  on  value  of  labor  and  material  on  hull, 
creasing  the  value  to  $222,990,  and  of  machinery,  say  50  per  cent. ;  also 
material  and  labor,  making  its  value  at  present,  if  new,  $300,000. 

We  estimate  the  depreciation  of  hull  to  be  66  per  cent.,  worth,  at  prese 
$75,817;  depreciation  of  machinery,  at  33  per  cent.,  would  make  it  worth, 
this  time,  $200,000,  and  the  value  of  the  vessel,  as  she  now  stands  complel 
$275,817. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  the  Illinois  is  not  fit  to  be  armed  as  a  naval  crai 
and  is  only  fit  for  a  transport,  for  which  purpose  she  is  well  adapted. 

P.  H.  GREGORY,  Admiral 
W.  W.  W.  WOOD,  Chief  Engineer 
S.  M.  POOK,  Naval  Constructor. 
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A. 
Some  of  the  boats  oivned  by  the  United  States. 


Names. 


Cost. 


i 

Cahawba j  $135,000 

Continental 195,000 

George  Peabody I  85,000 

Thomas  A.  Scott |  130,000 

S.  R.  Spaulding {  140,000 

Charles  Thomas ,  140,000 

Ben  De  Ford i  140,000 

I  965,000 


Tonnage. 


1,643 

1,017 

1.062H 

1,090 

1,090 


8,6715? 


B. 
Some  of  the  chartered  steamers. 


Names. 


Arago 

Atlantic 

Baltic 

Fulton... 

Western  Metropolis 

Illinois 

Empire  City 


Valuation. 
$300,000 

Rate  per  day. 

Tonnage. 

$950 

2,240 

300,000 

1,000 

2,849 

300,000 

1,000 

2,723 

300,000 

950 

2,307 

350, 000 

700 

2,008 

350,000 

800 

2,269 

450,000  to  250,000 

1,000  to  1,000 

2,123 

175,000 

800 

1,751 

c. 

List  of  charters  of  steamship  Illinois  by  quartermaster's  department. 


Date  of  charter. 


Valuation. 


April  6,  1861 '  $450,000 

Junel,  1861 '  300,000 

October  2,  1861 * i  300,000 

March  10,  1862 300,000 

July  29, 1862 '  Not  given. 

November^  1862 250,000 

January20,  1863 250,000 

August  13,  1863 300,  (MX) 

I 


Rate  per  day. 


$1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 


Time  of  I  Amount  re- 


i 


Days. 

30 

$48, 000 

13 

19,500 

52 

78,000 

22 

26, 400 

34 

40,800 

80£ 

96,400 

43 

51,600 

10 

10,000 

281* 

370,700 

New  York,  October  19,  1864. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  "War,  appointing 
Moses  Taylor  and  William  E.  Dodge,  esquires,  of  New  Y*rk ;  Captains  J.  S. 
Nicholas  and  S.  B.  Ellison,  United  States  navy,  and  Chief  Engineer  William  W. 
Wood,  United  States  navy,  as  appraisers  to  fix  the  value  of  the  steamers  Illi- 
nois and  Empire  City,  and  requesting  the  board  to  meet  at  the  office  of  Marshal 
O.  Roberts,  esq.,  at  12  m.,  Ooctober  19.  1864— 
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The  board  met  as  requested. 

Present,  Messrs.  Taylor,  Dodge,  Ellison,  and  Wood ;  absent,  Captain  J.  S. 
Nicholas. 

The  board  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Moses  Taylor,  esq.,  chairman, 
and  Chief  Engineer  Wood  as  secretary. 

The  commission,  having  ascertained  that  the  Illinois  and  Empire  City  were 
not  in  this  port,  adjourned,  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

October  26,  18G4. 

Board  met  at  1  p.  m.,  October  26. 

Present,  Moses  Taylor,  esq.,  Captains  Ellison  and  Nicholas,  and  Chief  Engi 
neer  Wood  ;  absent,  William  E.  Dodge,  esq. 

Minutes  of  former  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  commission  pro- 
ceeded on  board  the  Illinois  and  made  an  inspection  of  that  steamer,  and  have 
the  honor  respectfully  to  report,  that  the  Illinois  was  built  by  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Dimon  of  this  city,  in  the  year  1851 ;  her  original  frames  were  of  white  oak, 
live  oak,  and  locust,  and  was  repaired  in  1858,  by  renewing  a  large  portion  of 
the  top  sides,  frame  timbers,  and  inside  planking,  and  was  considered  in  good 
order. 

The  vessel  is  267  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  and  29  feet  deep ;  by  custom-house 
register,  is  2,123g^  tons. 

The  cost  of  the  machinery,  when  originally  constructed,  was  vabout  8200,000. 
In  1862,  new  boilers  were  placed  on  board.  The  machinery  is  in  fair  working 
order ;  to  place  it  in  a  condition  for  efficient  continuous  service  at  sea,  some 
slight  repairs  would  be  required  to  the  bridge  walls  of  after  boiler,  the  injection 
valves  renewed,  and  new  steam  pumps,  two  in  number,  put  in.  To  duplicate 
this  machinery  at  this  time  would  cost  $375,000  to  $400,000. 

Transportation  of  army  supplies. — The  capacity  of  the  vessel  will  stow  in 
bulk  12,000  barrels ;  for  the' transportation  of  troops,  will  carry  1,400  men  and 
supplies,  with  ample  accommodation  for  the  officers ;  has  cabin  accommodatins 
for  250  passengers. 

The  vessel  is  fitted  with  a  condensing  apparatus  adequate  to  a  daily  supply  of 
1,000  gallons  of  fresh  water,  and  supplied  with  iron  tanks  to  contain  20,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water,  and  is  fitted  with  a  steam  boiler  capable  of  cooking  one 
barrel  of  beef  and  a  barrel  of  potatoes  at  a  time. 

The  bunkers  will  stow  800  tonB  of  coal,  the  daily  average  consumption  being 
about  40  tons — equal  to  a  supply  for  twenty  days.  Her  speed  is  reported  to 
be  12  miles  per  hour  at  sea,  and  the  draught  of  water  at  deep  load  18  feet ;  light, 
with  bunkers  filled,  16  feet. 

The  cabins  are  handsomely  furnished,  and  cooking  apparatus  ample;  is  well 
found  in  anchors,  cables,  and  boats — in  every  respect  ready  for  sea. 

The  board  proceeded  to  consider  and  fix  a  value  upon  this  vessel,  (the  Illinois,) 
and,  after  taking  in  consideration  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  machinery, 
deterioration,  present  value  of  labor  and  materials,  have  estimated  the  value  of 
the  Illinois  to  be  at  this  time  $400,000,  (which  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  board.) 

The  steamer  Empire  City  not  being  in  port,  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MOSES  TAYLOR,  Chairman. 

WM.  W.  W.  WOOD,  Secretary,  Chief  Engineer. 

Major  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  U.  S.  A., 

Quartermaster,  New  York  City. 


39th  Oonorbss,  \       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Doc 
2d  Session.      I  \  No.  66. 


CLAIMS  OF  IOWA. 


MESSAGE 

PROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  25th  instant,  respecting  the  execution  of  an  aa 
.  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  relative  to  claims  of  the  Statt 
of  Iowa. 


February  1,  1867. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  'Representatives : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  January  30,  con- 
taining the  information  asked  for  in  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  January  25,  1867,  hereto  annexed,  respecting  the  execution  of  "  Ar 
act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  and  report  upon 
certain  claims  of  the  State  of  Iowa,"  approved  July  25,  1866. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  31,  1867. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  30,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  respect  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  inquiring 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  to  examine  and  report  upon  certain  claims  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  I  have  the  honor  to  report : 

1st.  That  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  on  the  29th  instant,  no  stepe 
were  taken  under  said  act.  The  force  of  this  department  being  engaged  in 
other  investigations  and  duties,  this  escaped  my  attention. 

2d.  Brevet  Major  General  Buchanan  was,  on  the  29th  instant,  appointed 
commissioner  under  said  act,  with  instructions,  a  copy  whereof  is  hereto  an- 
nexed. His  investigation  and  report  will  be  transmitted  without  delay  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  President. 


CLAIMS   OF   IOWA. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  No.  51. 


War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  January  30,  1867. 

I.  Brevet  Major  General  R.  C.  Buchanan,  United  States  army,  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed commissioner,  under  the  act  approved  July  25,  1866,  4o  examine  and 
report  upon  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Iowa  for  forage,  transportation,  subsist- 
ence and  clothing  furnished  by  said  State  to  certain  volunteers  of  said  State, 
under  command  of  Colonels  Morledge  and  Edwards ;  also,  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  for  repayment  of  certain  moneys  paid  by  said  State  in  raising, 
arming,  equipping,  paying  and  subsisting  certain  troops  of  the  State,  maintained 
by  the  State  on  the  southern  and  northwestern  borders  thereof  during  the  late 
rebellion ;  and  also  the  claim  of  said  State  for  compensation  for  certafn  forage 
procured  and  barracks  built  by  the  State  on  the  northwestern  border  thereof, 
and  turned  over  by  tlw  State  to,  and  used  by,  the  United  States. 

II.  General  Buchanan  will  proceed  to  such  points  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  collect  the  required  information,  and  will  then  return  to  this  city 
and  make  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Bv  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Official :  B.  WILLIAMS, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


39th  Conurrsm,  )      HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session.       f  1    No.  67. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICE. 


MESSAGE 


FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES, 


IN   ANSWER   TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  6  last,  transmitting  a  statement  from 
the  heads  of  departments  giving  the  names  of  all  persons  appointed  to  office, 


February  1,  1867.— Referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States 
*  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Washington,  January  31,  1867. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments, containing  the  information  in  reference  to  appointments  to  office  re- 
quested in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  6th 
of  December  last. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  17,  1866. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  6th  instant,  requesting  the  President  to  communicate 
to  that  body  "  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible :  1st.  The  names  of  all  persons 
reappointed  by  him,  after  rejection  by  the  Senate,  or  the  names  of  others  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead,  with  a  designation  of  the  offices  to  which  they  were  so 
appointed,  and  the  dates  of  their  several  appointments  and  of  their  nominations 
to  the  Senate ;  2d.  A  like  list  and  designation  of  all  persons  appointed  by  him, 
whose  names  were  withheld  from  the  Senate  during  its  sessions ;  3d.  A  like 
list  and  description  of  all  appointments  made  by  him  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  where  no  vacancy  had  happened,  and,  if  to  fill  vacancies,  then  a  complete 
statement  of  how  such  vacancies  occurred, "  has  the  honor  to  state,  in  reply  to 
the  first  interrogatory,  that  Henry  Savage  was  nominated  as  consul  to  Guate- 
mala December  13,  1865,  and  rejected  by  the  Senate  May  29,  1866* 

Edward  Uhl,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  in  his  stead  November  22,  1866, 
and  nominated  December  10,  1866. 


2  APPOINTMENTS   TO   OFFICE. 

"W.  W.  Holden,  of  North  Carolina,  was  nominated  as  minister  resident  at 
Salvador,  June  15,  1866,  and  rejected  by  the  Senate  July  23,  1866. 

A.  S.  Williams,  of  Michigan,  was  appointed  in  his  stead  August  16,  1866, 
and  nominated  December  10,  1866. 

On  the  subject  of  the  second  interrogatory,  I  have  to  state  that  the  depart- 
ment is  not  aware  that  any  names  were  withheld  from  the  Senate  during  its 
sessions.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  third  and  last  interrogatory,  1  sub- 
join a  list :  1st.  Of  all  appointments  made  in  this  department  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  where  no  vacancies  had  occurred.  2d.  A  list  of  all  appointments 
made  to  fill  vacancies,  and  showing  how  said  offices  became  vacant.  I  also  sub- 
join a  classified  list  of  the  whole  number  of  offices  under  the  supervision  of  this 
department  the  nominations  to  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  President. 
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APPOINTMENTS   TO   OFFICE. 


5 


The  whole  number  of  offices  under  the  supervision  of  this  department,  the 
appointments  to  which  are  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  for  confirmation, 
is  340,  namely : 

Envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary 12 

Ministers  resident 23 

Secretaries  of  legation 16 

Consuls 258 

Governors  of  Territories 9 

Secretaries  of  Territories 9 

Marshals  to  consular  courts 7 

Judges  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the 

African  slave  trade 3 

Arbitrators  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the 

African  slave  trade 3 

Total 340 

Number  of  appointments  where  no  vacancies  had  occurred 10 

Number  of  appointments  to  supply  vacancies 17 


Whole  number  of  appointments  made  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 


27 


Treasury  Department,  December  12,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  containing  the  reply 
of  this  department  to  the  resolution  of  Hon.  Leonard  Myers,  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  December  6,  1866. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

H.  McCULLOOH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  President. 


List  ef  officers  of  internal  revenue  appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  in 
1866,  in  cases  where  no  vacancy  had  happened. 


Names. 

Office. 

District  and  State. 

Date    of  ap 
pointment. 

Solon  Chase 

Collector . . . 

do — ... 

....do 

Assessor  . . . 

....do '. 

....do 

Collector . . . 

Assessor  . . . 
....do 

2d  district,  Maine 

Auff.   27,1866 

James  H.  Butler 

4th  district,  Maine 

Aug.  23,1866 
A:ig.  3, 1866 
Nov.      9,  1866 

E.  W.  Pierce 

Luther  Stephenson 

1st  district,  Massachusetts 

2d  district,  Massachusetts 

3d  district,  Massachusetts 

5th  district,  Massachusetts . . . 
6th  district,  Massachusetts  . . . 
6th  district,  Massachusetts... 
7th  district,  Massachusetts  . . . 
8th  district,  Massachusetts... 

1st  district,  Connecticut 

1  st  district,  New  York 

3d  district,  New  York 

7th  district,  New  York. 

7th  district,  New  York 

8th  district,  New  York 

9th  district,  New  York 

William  S.  King 

William  C.  Binney  .. 

Nathaniel  S.  Howe 

Sept.  29.1866 
Aug.  28,1866 
Aug.  16,1866 
Aug.  27,1866 
Sept.  21,1866 
Aug.  27,1866 
Sept.  18,1866 
Nov.    26,1866 

John  Sanborn 

Wm.  Wirt  Warren 

Church  Howe 

Collector . . . 
....do 

Henry  A.  Grant 

Edwin  0.  Perrin 

Assessor  . . . 

Collector . . . 
....do 

Assessor  . . . 

Collector . . . 
....do 

Calvin  E.  Pratt 

Aug.  11,1866 
Oct.  19,1866 
Sept.  17,1866 
Sept.  21,1866 
Aug.   28,1866 

William  Boardman 

Mervin  R.  Brewer 

Morgan  L.  Harris 

Thomas  W.  Eagan 

APPOINTMENTS   TO   OFFICE. 
List  of  officers  of  internal  revenue,  fyc. — Continued. 


Names. 


James  Mackin . 

John  L.  Cunningham  . . . 

JohnF.  Hubbard 

Henry  H.  Fish 

Thomas  G.  Halley 

Alfred  B.Getty 

William  M.  Wesley 

David  H.Abell 

Matthew  D.  Freer 

William  R.  Judson 

Nelson  K.  Hopkins 

Alonzo  Tanner 

Charles  Cary , 

John  W.  Dickinson 

Anthony  Reckless , 

Daniel  H.  Winfield 

William  Douglass 

George  W.  Thorn 

Conrad  M.  Fulick 

Albert  B.  Sloanaker 

Calhoun  M.  Derringer... 

Thomas  Allen 

John  Hancock 

John  W.  Stokes 

H.  R  Coggshell 

Francis  F.  Heebner 

W.  C.  Talley 

Archer  M.  Martin 

George  W.  Alexander  . . . 
Matthew  M.  Strickley  . . 

David  A.  Brown , 

Grant  Weedman 

Daniel  H.  Numan 

Jasper  B.  Stark 

Andrew  J.  Gcrritson 

William  Penn  Lloyd  .  . . 

Andrew  J.  Fulton 

Rufus  Swope 

A.  H.  CoftYoth 

A.C.Mullen 

John  R.  Campbell 

Michael  A.  Frank 

John  B.  Hays 

F.  M.  Kinter 

Ferdinand  E.  Volz 

William  G.  McCandless 

Alfred  T.  Llovd 

Archibald  Robertson  ... 

William  Quail 

George  B.  Dickson 

William  I.  Brittingham. 

William  H.  Purnell 

Samuel  R.  Waters 

Arthur  P.  Gorman 

William  M.  Fitzhugh... 
Thomas  P.  Sballcross  .. 

George  J.  Slealley 

Le  Ruy  Cofran 

Owen  D.  Doney , 

Alfred  Duperier 

James  T.  Abernathy 

Rolfe  S.  Saunders , 


Office. 


Assessor  . . . 
Collector . . . 
Assessor  . . . 
Collector . . . 
Assessor  . . . 

....do 

Collector  . . . 

....do 

Assessor  . . . 

....do 

Collector . . . 
Assessor  . . . 
Collector. . . 
Assessor  . . . 

....do 

Collector . . . 
Assessor  . . . 
Collector . . . 
Assessor  . . . 
Collector, . . . 
Assessor  . . . 

....do 

Collector . . . 
Assessor  . . . 

....do 

....do 

Collector . . 
Assessor  . . 

do , 

Collector . . 
Assessor  . . 

....do 

....do 

Collector . . 
Assessor  . . 
Collector . . 
Assessor  . . 
Collector.. 
Assessor  . . 
Collector . . 

....do 

Assessor  . . 

....do 

....do 

Collector . . 

do 

Assessor  . . 
Collector . . 
Assessor  . . 

....do 

Collector . . 
Assessor  . . 
Collector . . 

....do 

Assessor . . 
Collector... 
Assessor  .. 
Collector... 
Assessor . . 
Collector.. 

....do 

....do 


District  and  State. 


12th  district.  New  York.. 
16th  district,  New  York. . 
19th  district,  New  York.. 
21st  district,  New  York.. 
22d  district,  New  York  . . 
23d  district,  New  York  . . 
25th  district,  New  York. . 
26th  district,  New  York.. 
27th  district,  New  York. . 
30th  district,  New  York. . 
30th  district,  New  York  . 
31st  district,  New  York  . 

1st  district,  New  Jersey. 

2d  district,  New  Jersey. 

4th  district,  New  Jersey  . . 

4th  district,  New  Jersey  . . 

5th  district,  New  Jersey  . . 

5th  district,  New  Jersey  .. 

1st  district,  Pennsylvania. 

2d  district,  Pennsylvania. 

3d  district,  Pennsylvania. 

4th  district,  Pennsylvania. 

4th  district,  Pennsylvania. 

5th  district,  Pennsylvania. 

6th  district,  Pennsylvania. 

7th  district,  Pennsylvania. 

7th  district,  Pennsylvania. 

8th  district,  Pennsylvania. 

9th  district,  Pennsylvania. 

9th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
10th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
11th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
12th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
12th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
15th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
15th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
16th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
16th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
16th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
17th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
18th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
19th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
20th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
21st  district,  Pennsylvania. 
22d  district,  Pennsylvania. 
23d  district,  Pennsylvania. 
23d  district,  Pennsylvania. 
24th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
24th  district,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 

1st  district,  Maryland 

3d  district,  Maryland 

4th  district,  Maryland 

5th  district,  Maryland 

7th  district,  Virginia 

1st  district,  West  Virginia 

1st  district,  West  Virginia 

2d  district,  West  Virginia 

2d  district,  West  Virginia 

2d  district,  Louisiana  .... 

2d  district,  Tennessee 

8th  district,  Tennessee 


Date    of  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


24,1866 
13,1866 
29,1866 
17,1806 
20,1866 
27,1866 
1,1866 
30,1866 
24, 18(56 
28, 1866 
17,1866 
3,1866 
17, 1866 
15,1866 
21,1866 
23, 1866 
12, 1866 
21,1866 
27,1866 
31,1866 
6,1866 
27,1866 
27,1866 
27,1866 
31 , 1866 
29, 1866 
20,1866 
31,1866 
20,1866 
27,1866 
27,1866 
29,18156 
11,1866 
27,1866 
15,1866 
27,1866 
27,1866 
18,1866 
18,1866 
17,1866 
27,1866 
18,1866 
23,1866 
19, 1866 
4, 1866 
4,1866 
4,1866 
28, 1866 
17, 1866 
14, 1866 
13,1866 
24, 1866 
23, 1866 
8,1866 
17,1866 
6,1866 
4,1866 
6,1866  s 
18,1866 
24, 1866 
16,1866 
1,1866 


APPOINTMENTS   TO   OFFICE. 
List  of  officers  of  internal  revenue^  fyc. — Continued. 


Names. 


John  S.  McFarland 

Benjamin  Gratz 

Barton  Able 

W.M.Hamilton 

James  A.  G  reason 

John  M.  Glover 

William  D.  H.  Hunter 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden 

Garland  C.  Brodhead 

James  W.  Black 

Bicbard  C.  Vaughn 

Sylvester  S.  Mann 

Frederick  Sacketts 

•Franklin  C.  8mith 

Abel  Longworth 

Quincy  D.  Whitman 

William  M.  Chambers 

David  Littler 

David  H.  Wilson 

James  G.  McCreery 

Isaac  J.  Ketchnm 

Stephen  G.  Hicks 

Augustus  W.  Brown 

Robert  R.  Townes 

JohnPitcher 

William  P.  Davis 

II.  W.  Harrington 

Thomas  J.  Riley 

James  Gavin 

Solomon  Meredith 

Austin  H.  Browne 

Martin  Igoe 

Jesse  I.  Alexander 

William  C.  Wilson 

Norman  Eddy 

James  W.  Eldridge 

Junes  R.  Slack 

fossei  Langdon 

Stephen  J.  McGroarty 

-Ferdinand  Van  Der  Veer  . . . 

Joseph  W.  Frizell 

;John  E.  Cummins 

Joeodore  Cunningham 

Julius  A.  Penn 

Joshua  W.  Warner 

Thomas  Miller 

^ames  H.  Anderson 

\Villiam  E.  Schofield 

XVilliam  E.  Haynes 

^"rank  Baker 

Benjamin  F.  Coates 

John  A.  Turley 

John  A.  Hunter 

George  B.  Arnold 

John  R.  Finn 

Basil  C.  Brown 

Henry  N.  Johnson 

Alexander  McConnell 

W.  Beckwith 

Cyrus  C.  Loomis 

Andrew  De  Forest 

Jose  E.  Beebe 


Office. 


Assessor . 
....do.... 
Collector. 
....do.... 


Assessor . 
Collector. 
Assessor  . 
Collector. 
Assessor . 
Collector. 
Assessor . 
Collector. 
....do.... 
Assessor . 
Collector. 
Assessor . 

do 

Collector, 
do. 


Assessor  . 
....do.... 
....do.... 


do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Collector. 
Assessor . 
Collector. 
Assessor  . 
Collector. 
Assessor  . 
Collector. 
Assessor  . 
Collector. 
Assessor  . 
Collector. 
Assessor  . 
Collector. 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Assessor  . 
....do.... 
Collector. 
Assessor 
do. 


Collector. 
Assessor  . 
Collector. 
Assessor 
Collector. 
Assessor . 
Collector. 
Assessor . 
Collector. 
Assessor . 
Collector. 
Assessor . 
Collector. 
Assessor  . 
Collector. 
Assessor . 


District  and  State. 


2d  district,  Kentucky 

7th  district,  Kentucky 

1st  district,  Missouri «„. 

2d  district,  Missouri 

2d  district,  Missouri 

3d  district,  Missouri 

4th  district,  Missouri 

5th  district,  Missouri 

5th  district,  Missouri 

6th  district,  Missouri 

6th  district.  Missouri 

2d  district,  Illinois 

3d  district,  Illinois 

5th  district,  Illinois 

6th  district,  Illinois 

6th  district,  Illinois 

7th  district,  Illinois 

8th  district,  Illinois 

9th  district,  Illinois 

9th  district,  Illinois 

10th  district,  Illinois 

11th  district,  Illinois 

12th  district,  Illinois 

13th  district,  Illinois 

1st  district,  Indiana 

2d    district,  Indiana 

3d   district,  Indiana 

3d   district,  Indiana 

4th  district,  Indiana 

5th  district,  Indiana 

6th  district,  Indiana 

6th  district,  Indiana 

7th  district,  Indiana 

8th  district,  Indiana 

9th  district,  Indiana 

9th  district,  Indiana 

1  ]  th  district,  Indiana 

1st  district,  Ohio 

2d   district,  Ohio 

3d   district,  Ohio 

4th  district,  Ohio 

4th  district,  Ohio 

5th  district,  Ohio 

6th  district.  Ohio 

6th  district,  Ohio 

7th  district,  Ohio 

8th  district,  Ohio 

8th  district,  Ohio 

9th  district,  Ohio 

9th  district,  Ohio 

11th  district,  Ohio 

1  lth  district,  Ohio 

12th  district,  Ohio 

13th  district,  Ohio 

14th  district,  Ohio 

14th  district,  Ohio 

1 8th  district,  Ohio 

19th  district,  Ohio     

2d    district,  Michigan 

2d    district,  Michigan 

3d   district,  Michigan 

3d  district,  Michigan 


Date    of  ap- 
pointment. 


Nov.    19,1866 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Oct. 


10,1866 
27,1866 
27,1866 
23,1866 
16,1866 
20, 1866 
27, 1866 
19, 1866 

7, 1866 
17, 1866 
16,1866 

5, 1866 
27, 1866 
26, 1866 
27, 1866 
27, 1866 
19, 1866 
11,1866 
21,1866 
23, 1866 
27,1866 
28,  1866 
21,1866 

2, 1866 
17,1866 
28, 1866 
24,1866 

2,  1863 

4,1866 
13,1866 
17, 1866 

4,1866 
13, 1866 
29,1866 

2, 1866 

2,1866 
19, 1866 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


18,1866 
27. 1866 
21,1866 

3,1866 
18,1866 
31,1866 
23, 186 
24,186 
11,1866 
17, 1866 
10,1866 
24,1866 

3, 1866 
20,1866 
25, 1866 
20, 1866 
11,1866. 

8, 1866 
25, 1866 . 
23, 1866 
21,186ti 

5,18CG. 


APPOINTMENTS   TO   OFFICE. 
List  of  officer*  of  internal  revenue,  Sfc. — Continued. 


Names. 


Robert  P.  Sinclair 

George  A.  Cooper 

Seymour  Brownell : 

Judson  S.  Farrar 

William  B.  McCreery  .. 
Benjamin  F.  Partridge 
Oliver  H.  P.Scott..... 
Jacob  W.  Stewart 

H.  A.  McKelvj 

Sanford  Harned 

Wm,  H.  Merritt 

W.  C.  Stanberry 

Thomas  H.  Benton 

John  Bigler 

Rufus  Cneeney , 

John  B.  Smith 

Elias  A.  Calkins 

A.  Hyatt  Smith 

James  G.  Knight 

Ephraim  Williams 

J.  Peter  Bonesteel 

George  C.  Genty 

Adolph  Sorrenson 

Daniel  Cameron 

Wm.  McMicken  .  * 

George  H .  Woods 

Charles  W.  Nash 

George  M.  Beebe 

Andrew  S.  Holladay 
George  W.  Thatcher  . . . 

Ed  ward  Carrall 

John  Friend 


Office. 


Collector. .. 
Assessor . .. 
Collector... 
Assessor  . . . 
Collector... 
Assessor  ... 

....do 

Collector... 
Assessor  . .. 
Collector... 

....do 

....do 

Assessor  . . . 

....do 

Collector . . . 
Assessor  . . . 
Collector... 
Assessor . . . 

....do 

Collector . . . 
Assessor  . . . 
Collector... 
Assessor  . . . 
Collector... 
Assessor  . . . 

....do 

Collector... 

....do 

Assessor  . . . 
Collector... 

....do 

Direct    tax 


District  and  State. 


4th  district,  Michigan 

4th  district,  Michigan 

5th  district,  Michigan -. 

5th  district,  Michigan 

6th  district,  Michigan 

6th  district,  Michigan 

1st  district,  Iowa 

2d  district,  Iowa 

2d  district,  Iowa 

4th  district,  Iowa 

5th  district,  Iowa 

6th  district,  Iowa 

6th  district,  Iowa 

4th  district,  California 

1st  district,  Wisconsin 

1st  district,  Wisconsin 

2d  district,  Wisconsin 

2d  district,  Wisconsin 

3d  district,  Wisconsin 

4th  district,  Wisconsin 

4th  district,  Wisconsin 

5th  district,  Wisconsin 

5th  district,  Wisconsin 

]  st  district,  Minnesota 

1st  district,  Minnesota 

2d  district,  Minnesota 

2d  district,  Minnesota 

1st  district,  Nevada 

Jst  district,  Nebraska 

1st  district,  Idaho 

1st  district,  Kansas 

commissioner,  State  of  Florida. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment. 


Aug. 

Ang. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 


28,1866 
23,1866 

4,1866 

7,1866 
20,1866 

4,1866 

2,1866 
31,1866 
14,1866 
17,1866 
23,1866 

8,1866 
23,1666 

1,1866 
15,1866 
28,1866 
18,1866 
22,1866 
18,1866 
18,1866 
22,1866 
23,1866 
28,1866 
21,1866 

2,1866 
13,1866 

1,1866 
22,1866 
17,1866 
26,1866 

3,1866 


Names  of  persons  appointed  to  offices  under  the  internal  revenue,  after  having  been  rejected  by 

the  Senate  in  1866. 


Names. 


Daniel  Winfleld 

A.  B.  Sloanuker 

Archer  U.  Martin 

Andrew  J.  Fulton 

♦John  T.  Tnnuer 

Daniel  A.  Carpenter.. 

Joaeph  Rnmsey 

Abner  A.  Steele 

William  M.  Hamilton  . 

James  A.  G  reason 

John  M.  Glover 

T.  T.  Crittenden 

Garland  C.  Brodhead . . 

Basnet  t  Langdon 

tCyrus  O.  Looiuis 

J.  W.  Stewart 

Rufus  Cheney 

George  C.  Ginty 

:JohuW.  Stokes 


Office. 


Collector 

....  do 

Assessor 

....  do 

Collector 

Assessor 

Collector 

Assessor 

Collector 

Assessor 

Collector 

....  do 

Assessor 

....  do 

....  do 

Collector 

Assessor 

....  do 

Collector 


District  and  State. 


4th,  New'Jersey  . . . 
1st,  Pennsylvania . . 
7th,  Pennsylvania., 
loth,  Pennsylvania 

3d,  Alabama 

2d,  Tennessee 

4th,  Tennessee 

do 

2d,  Missouri 

do , 

3d,  Missouri 

5th,  Missouri 

do 

1st,  Ohio 

1st,  Michigan 

2d,  Iowa 

1st,  Wisconsin 

5th,  Wisconsin 

4th,  Pennsylvania  . 


Date  of  nomi- 
nation. 


July   7,1866 


July  18, 1866. 

May  30, 1866. 

Jan.    4,1866. 

May  19, 1866. 

do 

....  do 

July  3,1866 
do 

July    6,1866. 

do 

....do 

July  12,  1866. 

May  30, 1806. 

June  26, 1866. 

May  23, 1866. 
do 

May  16, 1866. 


Date  of  re- 
jection. 


July  27, 1866 
July  10, 18416 
July  27, 1866 
June  30, 1866 


July  27, 1866 
June  26, 1866. 

....  do 

July  17, 1866. 

....  do 

....  do 

....do 

....  do 

July  23, 1866. 
July  12,1806. 
July  13, 1806 
June  30, 1866. 

....  do 

July  13,1866. 


Date    of  reap- 
pointment. 


Aug.  23, 1866. 
July  31, 1866. 

Do. 
Sept.  27, 1866. 
Sept.  29, 1866. 
Aug.  17, 1866. 
Oct.  16, 1866. 

Do. 
Aug.  27, 1866. 

Do. 
Sept  25, 1866. 
Aug.  20, 1866. 
Aug.  27, 1866. 
Aug.  2, 1866. 

July  31, 1866. 
Sept.  15, 1866. 
Aug.  23, 1866. 


*  Reconsidered  May  28,  1866. 
t  Appointed  assessor  2d  district  August  23,  1866.         *  Appointed  assessor  4th  district  August  27, 1866. 


APPOINTMENTS   TO  OFFICE. 


Names  of  persons  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  1866,  and  of  persons  appointed  in  their  stead,  with 
a  designation  of  the  office,  dates  of  appointment,  Sec. 


Names. 

Office. 

District 
and  State. 

Date  of 
nomination. 

Date  of 
rejection. 

Name  of  person  ap- 
pointed in  hiit  stead. 

Date  of  his 
appointment. 

E.  A.  Carman 

A.  E.  Garrett 

John  \V.  Bo  wen.. 
A.  D.  Hick* 

Assessor... 
Collector  .. 

Assessor... 

....  do 

5th,  New  Jersey 
3d,  Tennessee  . . 

....  do 

6th,  Tennessee  . 
do 

May  11, 1866  Junel8, 1866 
May  19, 1866  June26, 1866 

do | do 

do 1 do 

do Ijuly  27,  1866 

Conrad  M.  Zulick . 

Ana  Faulkner 

Thos.  J.  Carlisle... 

O.  C.  Breed 

Thou.  W.  Keesee.. 
James  H.  Travis.. 

Barton  Able 

J.W.Stewart 

Ang.27,1866. 
Aug.  23,1866. 
Nov.    9,1866. 
Oct.  16,1866. 
Do. 

William  Scales  ... 
Prank  P.  Blnlr. . . . 
William  E.  Small. 

Assessor. .. 
Collector . . 
....  do 

7th,  Tennessee  . 
1st,  Missouri  ... 
2d,  Iowa 

....  do June26, 1806 

Mar.  14,  1866  May    2, 1H6(? 
Jan.    4, 1866,Mar.    6,1866 

1 

Oct.   12,1866. 
Aug.  10,1866. 
July  31,1866. 

List  of  officers  of  internal  revenue  appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  in  1866,Jto  Jill 


vacancies. 


Names. 


Office. 


District  and  State. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 


Late  incumbent 


How  vacated. 


George  W.  Berry 

Caleb  B.  Bowers 

John  W.  Frazier 

Roger  E.  Cook 

Joseph  A.  Henderson. 

Samuel  F.  Cooper. 

E.  L.  Cockrill 

John  M.  Duke 

John  8.  Williams 

William  P.  Wells 

Austin  Savage 

James  D.  Martin 


Collector  . . 

...do 

Assessor .  . 

...do  

...do  

Collector . . 

...do 

...do 

...do  

Assessor  .  . 

...do  

Direct  tax 
comm'er. 


5th,  Maine 

3d,  N.  Hampshire 
1st,  Pennsylvania 
4tb,  Maryland 

2d,  Texas 

3d,  Arkansas 

8th,  Kentucky 

9th,  Kentucky 

8tb,  Indiana 

1st,  Michigan 

Idaho 

Florida 


Oct  5 

Oct.  28 

Aug.  8 

Oct  4 

Oct  24 

Oct  29 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  14 

Oct  14 

Sept  25 

Ock.  8 

Oct  22 


John  West Resigned. 


Daniel  P.  Wheeler. 

E.  G.Webb 

Thomas  Gorsuch. . 
William  J.  Phillips. 
Joseph  Danhara  . . 
William  C.Gillis.. 
John  J.  Anderson. 

John  L.  Smith 

O.  B.  Wilcox 

George  Woodman 

Willis  Drammond. 


da. 
Deceased. 
Resigned. 
Could  not  qualify. 

Do. 
Resigned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Commissioners  to  ascertain  the  amount  expended  by  West  Virginia  for  State  forces  during  the 

tear. 


Names. 

Date  of  appointment 

New  offices. 

Durbm  Ward 

November  27,  1866 

November  27,  1866 

November  27,  1866 

Na-hin  Wilkinson 

Do. 

John  H.  Brodhead 

Do. 

Names  of  officers  of  the  internal  revenue  appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  in  1865,  and 
whose  nominations  were  withheld  from  the  Senate  in  1866. 


Names. 

Office. 

District  and  State. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 

Remarks. 

J.  L.  Selfridge 

Samuel  P.  Gary 

Thomas  W.  Tipton... 

Assessor  - . . 

....do  

....do  

do 

11th,  Pennsylvania. 

5th,  Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

2d,  Georgia 

2d,  Texas 

5th,  Pennsylvania. 

20th,  Pennsylvania. 

3d,  Missouri 

6th,  Missouri 

5th,  Michigan 

1865. 
July   14 

. June     6 
July    10 
July   14 
July     1 

Sept  13 
Mar.   27 
Apr.   29 

Oct    12 
Nov.  27 

Accidentally  omitted.    Appointment  of 
another  person  made  siuce  adjourn- 
ment of  Senate. 

Do.                      do. 
Do.                      do. 
Accidentally  omitted ;  recommissioned. 
Could  not  qualify  by  oath.     Appoint- 
ment in  his  place  made  since  Senate 
adjourned. 
Accidentally  omitted. 

Do. 
Accidentally    omitted.       Appointment 
made  in  his  place. 
Do.                     do. 

William  J.  Phillips 

do 

A.  8.  Cadwallader 

Peter  McG  ough 

Collector  .. 

....do  

do 

William  A.  Price 

do 

Alonzo  M.  Keeler 

....do  

Do.                     do. 

10 
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12  APPOINTMENTS    TO   OFFICE. 

List  of  officers  of  the  customs  reappointed  after  rejection  by  the  Senate  in  1866. 


Name  of  person 
appointed. 

Office. 

District 

Port  and  State. 

Date  of  nomi- 
nation to  the 
Senate. 

Date  of  reap- 
pointment. 

Monroe  Young 

N.  Martin  Curtis  .. 

Collector... 

....do 

do 

Frenchman's  Bay 

Oswegatehie 

Port  Huron 

Annapolis 

New  Orleans 

Third  district  .... 

Ellsworth,  Maine 

Ogdenwburg,  N.  Y 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Llewcllensburg,  Md 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

July  18,1866 
April  24, 186<; 
Julv  10, 18«>6 
Juno    2,1866 
June  12. 1866 
May  16,  1866 

Aug.  3,1866. 
Aug.  3,1866. 
Aug.  3,  1866. 

Benj.  Foxwell 

Surveyor  . . 

Aug.   3,1866. 
Aug.   3,1866, 

Henry  O.  Hazen.. 

Supervising 
inspcct'rof 
stoainb'ts. 

Baltimore.  Md 

Aug.   3,1866. 

List  of  officers  of  the  customs  reappointed,  in  whose  cases  no  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Senate 

on  their  nominations  in  1866. 


Name  of  person  ap- 
pointed. 


Wm.  L.  Ashmore.. 
Wm.  F.  Johnston. . 
Robert  M.  King... 

C.  H.  Hildreth 

Sylvester  Birdsell . 
John  W.  Bennett.. 
8.  Ferg«son  Beach 
Wm.  Q.  Smith 

Isaac  W.  Jones 


Office. 


Collector .... 

...do 

...do 

Surveyor 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Assayer  U.  S. 
mint. 


District 


Burlington  . . 
Philadelphia. 
St.  Mary's... 
Glouc«Hter . . 
Bridgetown  . 
Annapolis  — 
Alexandria.. 
New  Orleans. 

Charlotte  .  . . 


Port  and  State. 


Lamberton,  N.  J 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

St.  Mary's,  Ga 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Cumdeu,  N.J 

St.  Mary's,  Md 

Alexandria,  Va 

Selma.  Ala 


Charlotte,  N.  C 


Date  of  norai-  rk„»„  *t  •«.«. 
nation  to  the  ,DTa^n^aP- 
Senate.  pomtment. 


Mar.  3,1866 
July  26,1866 
Dec.  4,1866 
June  2,1866 
Jan.  3,1866 
do 


July  18,1866 
Jan.  3  &  May 

11,  1866. 
June  26,1866 


Aug.  3, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Aug.  17, 
Aug.  3, 


1866. 


1866. 
1866. 


Aug.  4,1866. 


Officer  reappointed  in  the  revenue  marine  service  after  rejection  by  the  Senate  in  1866. 

Name. 

Office. 

Date  of  first 
appointment 

Date  of  nomi- 
nation to  the 
Senate. 

Date  of  reap- 
pointment 

Remarks. 

W.B.Randolph 

Captain 

Nov.  4,  1865 

Apr.  16,1866 

Aug.  8,  1866 

Reappointed  without  pay 
until  continued  by  the 
Senate. 

List  of  officers  of  the  customs  appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  in  1865,  whose  nomi- 
nations were  not  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Senate, 


Name. 

Office. 

District 

Port  and  State. 

Date  of 
appoint't 

Remarks. 

Roland  Fisher*  . . . 
Isaac  H.  Thomas* . 

Collector . 
...do.... 

Bath 

Frenchman's 

Bay. 
Boston     and 
Charlestown. 
Philadelphia.. 
Petersburg  . . . 
Newbern  .  ... 
Wilmington  .. 

Mobile 

Pensacola 

St.  Mark's 

Texas 

Portsmouth  .  . 
Charleston  .  . . 

Texas 

Philadelphia. . 
....do  

Bath,  Maine 

Ellsworth,  Maine  . . . 

1865. 
July    18 
May    29 

Died  during  recess  of  Senate. 

John  Z.  Goodrich*. 

Wm.  B.  Thomas*. 
Wm.  F.  Bowden*. 
Wm.  C.  Loftin*... 
Parker  Quince*... 
R.  V.  Montague*.. 
John  W.  Ricks*... 
Otis  Fairbanks*... 
Rich'dR.  Peebles*. 

J.  Dearborn* 

W.  Y.  Leitch*.... 
Wm.  P.  Johnson*. 
Edward  Wallacet . 
E.  ReedMyert 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
NvL  officer 
Surveyor. 

...do  

Nvl.  officer 
Surveyor. 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Penn.. 

Petersburg,  Va 

Newbern,  N.  C 

Wilmington,  N.  C... 
Mobile,  Ala 

Mar.    13 

July   29 
Sept.  25 
Juue   19 
Aug.     7 
May    30 
June     2 
Sept.  21 
June  24 
July   13 
July  21 
July     5 
July   26 
July   27 

Died  during  session  of  Senate. 
Removed  dur'g  recefcs  of  Senate. 
Resigned  dur'g  sess'n  of  Senate. 

Pensacola,  Fla 

St.  Mark's,  Fla 

Galveston,  Texas  . . . 
Portsmouth,  N.  H... 

Charleston,  S.  C 

VTelasco.  Texas 

Philadelphia,  Penn.. 
do 

Removed. 

Couid  not  qualify,  (by  oath.) 

Resigned. 

Could  not  qualify,  (by  oath.) 
Died  during  recess  of  Senate. 

*  Nomination  of  another  person  sent  in  before  Senate  adjourned,  in  1866. 

t  Reappointed  August  3, 1866 ;  nomination  accidentally  omitted ;  appointment  made  in  his  place  since  Senate 
adjourned. 
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List  of  officers  of  the  customs  appointed  in  place  of  those  whose  nominations  were  not  acted 

upon  by  the  Senate  in  1866. 


Name  of  person  ap- 
pointed. 

Office. 

District. 

Port  and  State. 

Date   of 
appoint- 
ment. 

Name  of  person  whose 
nomination  was  not 
acted  upon. 

William  O.  Snyder 

Thomas  E.  Druant 

Surveyor. . 
...do 

Tappnhannock . . . 
New  Orleans 

Yeocomica,  Va..- 
Quiucy,  Illinois.. 

1866. 
Aug.     6 
An«.  23 

John  H.  Norrin. 
James  J.  Langdon. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Officers  of  customs. 

* 

4) 

ai 

* 

Z I 

o 
S 

i 

o 

-a 
o 

II 

lot. 

Il 

5*" 

-  S 

33 

Officers  of  inter- 
nal revenue. 

• 
a 

a 
« 

0     . 

a  <y 
o  s, 

O 
« 

m 
o 

in 

a  £C 

•§*■« 
»  go 

* 

B 

o 

t 

E 
a 

o 

13 

► 

8 

2 

cs 

X- 

•a* 

3 

a  * 
.2  <d 

X   *« 

IS 

6 

§ 

i 

< 

S 

it 

1 

Number  reappointed  after  rejec- 

3 

2 

i 

*9 
*4 

*10 
M 

i 

26 

Number  appointed  in  place  of 

6 

Number  appointed  in  place  of 
thoKewbone  nominations  were 

2 

5 

3 
7 
3 

2 

Number    reappointed    whose 
nominations  were  not  acted 

3 

11 
14 

7 

l 

9 

Number  appointed  whoscnames 
were  withheld  from  the  Sen- 
atet 

2 
3 

1 

5 

82 

6 

5 

90 

5 

26 

Number  appointed  where  no 
vacancy  had  happened 

Number  appointed  to  fill  va- 
cancies and  new  offices 

1 
2 

i 

1 

1 

199 

2 

4 

1 

3 

35 

106 
13 

114 
14 

305 

27 

Total  number  of  changes 

38 
112 

22 
93 

6 
14 

3 
19 

2 

10 

3 
29 

4 

8 

1 

18 

93 

100 

o 

i 

3 

278 

Total  number  of  officers  of  cus- 
toms, internal  te venue,  reve- 
nue marine,  Ac,  authorized 
bylaw  throughout  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments 
are  made  by  the  President  of 
the   United   States,    by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate 

238 

238 

33 

158 

3 

97 

Total  number  of  removals,  199. 

*  The  27  officers  enumerated  in  lines  one  and  two  are  also  included  in  line  six. 

t  Of  the  number  enumerated  above,  whone  nominations  were  withheld  from  the  Senate,  two  died  during 
the  recess  and  one  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  three  could  not  tuke  the  oath  required  by  law,  three  were 
removed  for  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  office,  two  reMgned,  four  continued  in  oflice  until  the  nominations 
of  others  were  Hubmitted  in  their  places,  and  the  names  of  eleven  were  accidentally  omitted  in  sending  in  nomi- 
nations.   Of  the  latter,  appointments  of  nine  persons  have  since  been  made  in  their  places. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  December  24,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  6th  in- 
stant, calling  for — 

1st  The  names  of  all  persons  reappointed  after  rejection  by  the  Senate,  or 
the  names  of  others  appointed  in  their  stead,  with  a  designation  of  the  offices  to 
which  they  were  so  appointed,  and  the  dates  of  their  several  appointments,  and 
of  their  nominations  to  the  Senate; 

2d.  A  like  list  and  designation  of  all  persons  appointed  whose  names  were 
withheld  from  the  Senate  during  its  sessions ; 

3d  A  like  list  and  description  of  all  appointments  made  during  the  recess  oE^ 
the  Senate  when  no  vacancy  had  happened,  and  if  to  fill  vacancies,  then  a  com^ 
plete  statement  of  how  such  vacancies  occurred,  and  which  was  referred  to  thit^ 
department  for  report  on  the  8th  instant — I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  tlier^ 
is  no  information  on  the  files  of  this  department  to  show  that  any  of  the  officer^ 
under  its  supervision,  and  who  had  been  appointed  during  the  recess  that  followed 
the  close  of  the  38th  Congress,  have  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Nominations  for  the  confirmation  of  the  officers  of  this  department  who  had 
been  appointed  during  said  recess  were  submitted  to  you  by  my  predecessor, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Lorenzo  Labadi,  of  New  Mexico,  Indian  agent  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

For  information  as  to  the  appointments  and  reappointments  made  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  just  last  past,  reference  is  respectfully  made  to  the  accom- 
panying tables,  giving  the  data  in  possession  of  this  department. 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  sixty -one  registers  of  land  offices,  and  that  since  I  entered  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  this  department  there  have  been  seven  of  that  number 
removed  from  office  and  other  persons  appointed  in  their  stead. 

There  are  sixty-one  receivers  of  the  public  moneys  in  land  offices,  of  whom 
three  have  been  removed.  There  ar3  ten  surveyors  general  of  public  lands,  none 
of  whom  have  been  removed.  There  are  ten  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs, 
of  whom  two  have  been  removed;  and  sixty-eight  Indian  agents,  of  whom  five 
have  been  removed. 

The  appointments  of  pension  agents  and  clerks,  and  other  employes  connectec^_ 
with  the  department,  are  not  required  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation   ^ 
and  are  not,  therefore,  embraced  in  the  requirements  of  the  resolution,  but  sup^__ 
posing  it  probable  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  L^^ 
elicit  information  in  respect  to  them  also,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  t^> 
etate  that  there  are  fifty-seven  pension  agents,  of  which  number  twelve  ba^^e 
been  removed  since  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office.     The  total  numl>^r 
of  clerks  and  employes  connected  with  the  department  and  under  the  control    ^>f 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  excluding  the  foregoing,  is  six  hundred  and  sevent:^. 
eight.     Of  this  entire  number  only  twenty  have  been  removed,  and  in  alm^>st 
every  instance  the  removal  has  been  to  provide  a  place  for  a  meritorious  wouncj^ 
49oldier  more  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  position. 

With  these  exceptions  no  removals  of  officers  and  employes  connected  wit& 
this  department  have  been  made  during  the  time  it  has  been  under  my  charge. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  BROWNING,  Secretary. 

The  President. 
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War  Department, 
Washington  City,  December  11,  1866. 
Mr.  President  :  In  answer  to  so  much  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  December  6,  1866,  hereto  annexed,  on  the  subject  of  reappoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  persons  to  office  after  rejection  by  the  Senate,  &c.,&c, 
as  refers  to  this  department,  I  have  the  honor  to  report : 

1.  That  no  persons,  after  rejection  by  the  Senate,  have  been  reappointed  by 
the  President. 

2.  That  there  were  no  appointments  made,  during  the  Senate's  last  session, 
of  persons  whose  names  were  intentionally  withheld.  A  few  cases  occurred 
through  inadvertence  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  but  they  were  brevet  ap- 
pointments merely.  These  having  expired  by  constitutional  limitation,  will  be 
nominated  at  the  present  session. 

3.  That  some  thirty-two  persons  have  been  appointed  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  to  fill  vacancies  made  by  the  ordinary  casualties  in  the  army,  but 
their  names  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the  present  session.  In  this 
remark  are  not  included  brevet  appointments,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  resolution,  as  are  not  those  appointments  made 
under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  28,  1866,  to  fix  the  peace 
establishment.  All  such  appointments,  however,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  at  this  session. 

Very  respe ctfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  President. 


Navy  Department, 
Washington,  December  31,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  6th  instant,  and  to  reply 
that  no  appointments  or  reappointments  in  the  civil  or  naval  service,  requiring 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  have  been  made  during  the  recess  of  Congress.  Naval 
officers  have  been  promoted  as  vacancies  occurred,  or  as  they  were  entitled  to 
advancement  by  length  of  service,  in  the  regular  navy,  and  also  in  the  volunteer 
navy,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  required. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  President. 


Post  Office  Department, 

January  15,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  the 
6th  of  December,  1866,  requesting  the  President  to  communicate  certain  in- 
formation relative  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  postmasters,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  three  several  lists,  marked  1,  2,  3. 

Number  1  contains  a  list  of  the  poet  offices  and  of  the  names  of  the  person 
nominated  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  postmasters  and  rejected  by  that 
body,  and  afterwards  reappointed  by  him,  with  dates  of  appointment,  nomina- 
tion to,  and  rejection  by,  the  Senate.  In  the  foregoing  cases  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  temporarily  make  these  appointments  because  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  who  should  be  lppointed ;  at  the  same  time  the  President  avowed 
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his  determination  not  to  send  them  again  to  the  Senate,  bat  to  substitute  the 
names  of  other  parties  for  nomination  to  the  Senate  at  its  present  session,  as 
fast  as  suitable  persons  could  be  determined  upon.  Also,  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  offices  where  the  nominations  made  by  the  President  were  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  and  other  appointments  made  by  him  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  on  the  28th  July,  1866. 

Number  2  contains  a  list  of  postmasters  appointed  by  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  between  the  11th  day  of  March,  1865,  and  the  4th  of  December,  1865, 
whose  names  appear  not  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  with 
dates  of  appointment ;  also,  a  designation  of  the  offices  at  which  subsequent 
appointments  have  been  made. 

Number  3  contains  a  list  of  post  offices  at  which  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  President  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1866,  together  with  the  names  of  postmasters,  dates  of  appointment,  and  causes 
of  change. 

I  am,  with  very  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  W.  RANDALL, 

Postmaster  General* 

The  President. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Of  the  foregoing  cases,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  removals  were  made  for  political 

reasons ;  and  of  this  number,  in  twelve  cases,  the  commissions  were  withhold 159 

Twenty-two  removals  were  made  to  make  room  for  wounded  and  other  soldiers 22 

Twenty  appointments  were  made  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resignation  and  death. ..  20 

Eight  changes  took  place  by  reason  of  appointments  rescinded 8 

Five  removals  were  made  because  of  neglect  of  official  duties 5 

Three  changes  were  caused  by  declination  of  office 3 

Two  changes  were  caused  by  expiration  of  commissions 2 

One  removal  was  made  for  abandonment  of  office 1 

One  removal  was  made  because  postmaster  fraudulently  recommended 1 

One  removal  was  made  because  postmaster  was  not  continued  sutler,  (Fprt  Scott, 

Kansas) 1 

Total  number  of  cases 222 


The]  preceding  eases  arranged  by  States,  and  the  whole  number  of  presidential  offices  in  each  of 

these  States. 


States. 


Maine 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Connecticut.. 
New  York  ... 
New  Jersey  . . 
Delaware  .... 
Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 


i 

.'.3 

©  a 

*%i 

© 

•ISsa 

© 

S  °*  ° 

fc 

£ 

6 

20 

2 

11 

11 

56 

3 

20 

33 

103 

9 

21 

1 

2 

22 

64 

4 

10 

22 

58 

18 

32 

16 

36 

31 

58 

States. 


Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Kentucky  .... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

California 

Total.... 


On  the  first  day  of  July,  1866,  there  were,  as  shown  by  annual  report,  seven  hundred  and 
nine  presidential  offices  under  the  Post  Office  Department. 

A.  W.  RANDALL. 


Attorney  General's  Office, 

December  10,  1866. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  De- 
cember 6,  1866,  requesting  you  to  communicate  to  it  certain  information  relative 
to  executive  appointments  during  the  late  recess  of  Congress,  and  referred  to 
me  for  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the 
names  of  all  persons  appointed,  in  the  period  mentioned,  through  this  depart- 
ment, the  offices  to  which  they  were  appointed,  the  dates  of  the  appointments, 
the  names  of  the  persons  vacating  the  said  offices,  and  finally  the  dates  and 
causes  of  the  vacancies. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

HENRY  STANBERY, 

Attorney  General. 
The  President. 
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Attorney  General's  Office, 

December  10,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
questing the  President  to  communicate  to  it  certain  information  relative  to  ex- 
ecutive appointments  during  the  late  recess  of  Congress,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  accompanying  statement  showing  the  names  of  all  persons  appointed, 
in  the  period  mentioned,  through  this  department,  the  offices  to  which  they  were 
appointed,  the  dates  of  the  appointments,  the  names  of  the  persons  vacating 
the  said  offices,  and,  finally,  the  dates  and  causes  of  the  vacancies. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  the  first  clause  of  the  resolution  but  one  name 
occurs,  that  of  Samuel  McKelvey,  who  was  nominated  by  the  President  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1866,  rejected  by  the  Senate  May  24,  1866,  and  reappointed  in  recess, 
August  4,  1866. 

Under  the  second  clause  one  case  also  is  found.  The  term  of  the  United 
States  marshal  for  Oregon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett,  expired  in  April,  1866.  The 
attention  of  your  predecessor  was  repeatedly  called  to  the  fact,  but  he  failed 
to  take  any  action,  I  suppose,  for  the  reason  that  no  application  was  made  for 
the  place  by  any  person  whatever.  An  application  having  been  made  in  Oc- 
tober by  Senator  Nesmith  in  behalf  of  Albert  Zeiber,  he  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed November  6. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  as  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  for 
this  District  is  not  limited  by  law,  those  appointments  were  not  made  to  fill  special 
vacancies,  though  many  have  occurred  by  death,  resignation,  and  change  of 
residence. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

M.  F.  PLEASANTS,  Chief  Clerk 

Hon.  Henry  Stanbery, 

Attorney  General. 
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39th  Congress,  \       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        (  Ex.  Doc 


i 


2d  Sess%on.       )  \    No.  68 


NEW  ORLEANS  RIOTS. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  12th  ultimo,  transmitting  all  papers  relative  to 

the  New  Orleans  riots. 


January  29,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  New  Orleans  Kiots  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
12th  ultimo,  and  its  request  of  the  28th  instant,  for  all  correspondence,  reports, 
and  information  in  my  possession  in  relation  to  the  riot  which  occurred  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  day  of  July  last,  I  transmit  herewith  copies 
of  telegraphic  despatches  upon  the  subject,  aud  reports  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  with  the  papers  accompanying  the  same. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  29,  1867. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  16,  1867. 
Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
Adjutant  General,  of  January  14,  with  all  the  correspondence,  reports,  and  in- 
formation in  the  War  Department,  relative  to  the  riot  which  occurred  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  July  last,  called  for  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  dated  December  12,  1866,  hereunto  annexed  and  re- 
ferred by  you  to  this  department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
The  President. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

December  12,  1866. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack  : 
Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house,  if 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  all  correspondence,  reports,  and  inform- 
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ation  in  his  possession  in  relation  to  the  riot  which  is  alleged  to  have   occurred 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  day  of  July  last. 
Attest : 

edward  Mcpherson,  cierk. 


War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  January  14,  18G7. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with copies  of  all  reports  and  testimony  of  military  commissions  and  other  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  riot  which  occurred  at  New  Orleans  the  30th  July  last, 
called  for  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  12th  and  13th 
December,  1866,  as  follows  : 

Telegram  dated  July  28,  1866,  from  Brevet  Major  General  Baird  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Report  dated  July  30,  1866,  and  accompanying  papers,  from  General  Baird 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Copies  of  telegrams,  dated  August  1,  to  Albert  Voorhies,  esq.  and  General 
Baird,  at  New  Orleans. 

Copy  of  telegram  from  General  Baird,  dated  August  2. 

Copy  of  instructions,  dated  August  3,  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General 
Grant. 

Communication  dated  August  3,  1866,  and  accompanying  papers,  from 
Albert  Voorhies,  lieutenant  governor  of  Louisiana ;  Andrew  J.  Herron,  attor- 
ney general  of  Louisiana ;  and  Jchn  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  to  the 
President. 

Report  of  Major  General  Baird,  dated  August  15,  1866,  concerning  the  riot 
of  July  30,  1866. 

Letter  of  Major  General  Baird,  dated  August  17,  1866,  transmitting  detailed 
report  of  Surgeon  Hartsuff  in  relation  to  the  casualties  resulting  from  the  riot. 

Letter  of  Major  General  Sheridan,  dated  September  6,  1866,  transmitting 
proceedings  and  report  of  a  board  convened  by  Major  General  Baird  to  investi- 
gate the  occurrences  in  New  Orleans  July  30,  1866,  with  brief  of  proceedings ; 
also  an  affidavit  charging  Mayor  Monroe  with  conception  and  perpetration  of 
certain  crimes. 

Letter  of  General  F.  J.  Herron,  dated  September  8,  1S66,  transmitting  copy 
of  the  testimony  given  before  the  board  to  investigate  the  riot  in  New  Orleans, 
which  he  desires  to  have  substituted  for  the  testimony  in  the  report  of  the  board. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 


Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secret ary  of  War. 


Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


A. 

Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  10,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  mail  copies  of  General  Sheridan's  despatches  on 
the  New  Orleans  riots,  and  to  ask  their  publication  in  full.  Already  a  garbled  version  of 
one  of  these  despatches,  and  an  incomplete  copy  of  another,  have  appeared  in  the  public 
prints.  These  publications  put  General  Sheridan  in  the  position  of  taken  a  partisan  view  of 
the  whole  question,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  of  being  one  day  on  one  side  of  the  question, 
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and  again  on  the  other.     His  despatches  given  in  full  show  that  he  takes  no  partisan  view, 
but  that  he  reports  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  facts  without  regard  to  who  is  hit. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  General  Sheridan  showing  displeasure  at  his  de- 
spatches getting  iuto  print  in  a  mutilated  and  incomplete  form. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,   General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 
Received  5  p.  m.,  in  cipher,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  9,  1866 : 

New  Orleans,  La.,  1  p.  m.,  August  9,  1866. 
Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  J.  A.  Rawlins,  Chief  of  Staff: 

I  see  that  my  despatch  to  General  Grant  of  August  1  is  published  with  one  paragraph 
suppressed.     Can  you  tell  who  was  guilty  of  this  breach  of  military  honor? 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major  Generd. 
Official  copy : 

GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  August  II,  1866. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  General  Grant  asking 
for  the  publication  of  General  Sheridan's  despatches  relating  to  the  New  Orleans  riots.  I  do 
not  feel  authorized  to  act  in  the  matter  without  your  direction,  and  therefore  submit  Gene- 
ral Grant's  application  and  the  accompanying  papers  for  such  instructions  as  you  may  be 
pleased  to  give. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
The  President. 

[Indorsements.] 

War  Department  August  11,  1866. 
Secretary  of  War  submits  a  letter  from  General  Grant  asking  the  publication  of  General 
Sheridan's  despatches  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Orleans  riots. 


Returned  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

The  President  would  suggest  a  caret ul  examination  of  all  the  despatches  sent  from  this  office, 
the  War  Department,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  army  to  General  Sheridan,  General  Baird, 
and  the  civil  authorities  of  Louisiana,  and  all  despatches  received  in  reply,  or  on  the  subject 
of  the  riot  or  the  assembling  of  the  convention  of  1864,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  pro- 
priety of  at  once  publishing  them  in  full,  in  the  order  of  their  dates. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

August  11,  186G. 


The  within  mentioned  despatches,  &c,  were   collected  and  transmitted  to  the  President 
between  August  1 1  and  August  25. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department, 

The  following  telegram  received,  9.25  p.  m.  Julv  27,  1866,  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
July  27,  1866  : 

His  Excellency  President  Johnson  : 

Sir  :  Governor  Wells  has,  in  compliance  with  the  proclamation  of  R.  K.  Howell,  president 
pro  tern.,  signed  writ  of  election  to  fill  vacancy  in  convention  of  1864,  and  forwarded  the 
same  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 

Lieutenant  Governor  oj  Louisiana. 
ANDREW  J.  HERRON, 

Attorney  General  of  Louisiana. 
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Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received,  2  p.  m.  July  28,  1866,  from  New  Orleans,  July  28,  1666 
President  Johnson. 

Radical  mass  meeting,  composed  mainly  of  largo  number  of  negroes,  last  night,  ending 
in  a  riot.  The  committee  of  arrangements  of  said  meeting  assembling  to-night.  Violent 
and  incendiary  speeches  made ;  negroes  called  to  arm  themselves  ;  you  bitterly  denounced. 
Speakers :  Field,  Dostie,  Hawkins,  Henderson,  Heirward,  and  others.  Governor  Wells 
arrived  last  night,  but  sides  with  the  convention  move.  The  whole  matter  before  grand  jury, 
but  impossible  to  execute  civil  process  without  certainty  of  riot.  Contemplated  to  have  the 
members  of  the  convention  arrested  under  process  from  the  criminal  court  of  this  district.  Is 
the  military  to  interfere  to  prevent  process  of  court  1 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  Louisiana. 
ANDREW  J.  HERRON, 

Attorney  General  of  Louisiana. 


[Telegram.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  28,  1866—5.40  p.  m. 
Albert  Vooriiies, 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 
The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts.     A  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  convention  was  sent  to  Governor  Wells 
this  morning. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


[Telegram.  J 

Executive  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  28,  1866. 
His  excellency  Governor  Wells,  i\Yu?  Orleans,  La.  : 

I  have  been  advised  that  you  have  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the  convention  elected 
in  1864.  Please  inform  nio  under  and  by  what  authority  this  has  been  done,  and  by  what 
authority  this  convention  can  assume  to  represent  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 

The  following  telegram  received,  8.30  p.  in.  July  28,  1806,  from  New  Orleans,  July  28, 
1866: 

President  Johnson  : 

Your  telegram  received.  I  have  not  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the  convention  of 
1864.  This  was  done  by  the  president  of  that  body,  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  adjourning  the 
convention  subject  to  his  order;  and  in  that  case  also  authorizing  him  to  call  on  the  proper 
officers  to  issue  writs  of  election  in  unrepresented  parishes.  My  proclamation  is  in  response 
to  that  call,  ordering  an  election  on  the  3d  of  September.  As  soon  as  vacancies  can  be 
ascertained,  an  election  will  be  held  to  fill  them,  when  the  entire  State  will  be  represented. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  MADISON  WELLS, 

Governor,  Louisiana. 


Office  United  States  Military  Tei.ec.rapii, 

Headquarters,  War  Department, 

The  following  reiegram  received,  10.20  p.  m.  Julv  28,  1S66,  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
July  28,  1866 : 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

A  convention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day.   The  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to  break 
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it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  warned 
the  parties  that  I  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that 
effect  from  the  President. 

Please  instruct  me  at  once  by  telegraph. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received,  4.40  p.  rn.  July  30,  1H66,  from  New  Orleans,  July  30, 
1866: 
The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  riot,  caused  by  the  assembling  of  the  convention.  Owing 
to  the  mixed  condition  of  affairs  among  the  State  officers,  I  see  no  hope  of  quiet  without  yon 
give  us  a  military  governor.     Cannot  General  Granger  be  sent  here  ? 

F.  J.  HERRON, 
Late  Major  General  U.  S.  A. 


[Telegram.] 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  30,  1866. 
Andrew  J.  HERRON,  Adjutant  General  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans : 

You  will  call  on  General  Sheridan,  or  whoever  may  be  in  command,  for  sufficient  force  to 
sustain  the  civil  authority  in  suppressing  all  illegal  or  unlawful  assemblies  which  usurp  or 
assume  to  exercise  any  power  or  authority  without  first  having  obtained  the  consent  ot  the 
people  of  the  State.  If  there  is  to  be  a  convention,  let  it  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen 
fresh  from  the  people  of  the  whole  State.  The  people  must  be  first  consulted  in  reference  to 
changing  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  Usurpation  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  law  and  the 
Constitution  must  be  sustained,  and  theieby  peace  and  order. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received,  4.45  p.  m.  Julv  30,  1**66,  from  New  Orleans,  July  30, 
1866: 
His  Excellency  President  Johnson. 

Convention  met ;  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  city  ;  so  far,  the  police  has  the  upper  hand.  Sev- 
eral white  and  colored  persons  killed.  Called  on  General  Baird  for  assistance,  which  is 
cheerfully  tendered.     Intense  excitement.     Convention  broken  up. 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 
JAeutenant  Governor,  Louisiana. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 

The  following  telegram  received,  12.45  p.  m.  July  31,  I86fi,  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
July  30,  9  p.  m.,  1866: 
The  Secretary  of  War  : 

A  serious  riot  has  occurred  here  to-day.  I  have  been  in  full  consultation  with  the  city 
authorities,  and  have  kept  my  troops  well  in  hand  for  such  an  emergency.  The  riot  com- 
menced unexpectedly,  and  before  the  troops  could  reach  the  scene  of  action  a  number  of 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  I  have  felt  compelled  to  declare  martial  law,  and  have 
appointed  a  military  governor  of  the  city.  All  is  quiet  now.  Several  prominent  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  convention  are  killed  or  wounded. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  30,  I860. 
SIR  :  I  have  tho  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  very  serious  riot  has  occurred  here  to-day.     I 
had  not  been  applied  to  by  the  convention  for  protection ;  but  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
the  mayor  had  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fully  convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly 
the  intent  of  tho  city  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  military  interfer- 
ence, that  I  did  not  regard  an  outbreak  as  a  thing  to  be  apprehended.     The  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor had  assured  ine  that  even  if  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  bv  the  court,  the  sheiirF  would 
not  attempt  to  serve  it  without  my  permission,  and  for  to-day  they  designed  to  suspend  it. 
I  ordered  a  steamer  to  be  at  Jackson  barracks  (three  miles  below  the  city)  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  a  tug  to  be  ready  to  bear  orders  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  1st  infantry  stationed  at  that  point.     At  J  1£  o'clock  a.  m.  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies 
came  to  see  mo,  and,  after  conversation,  (he  feeling  confident  at  the  time  of  the  ability  of  the 
ypolice  to  preserve  order,)  I  proposed  to  bring  to  the  city  four  companies  one  hour  in  advance 
\.  of  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  convention — at  six  o'clock  p.  m. — to  be  kept  near  by,  in  wise 
jthey  should  be  required  to  keep  clear  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  in  which  the  con- 
tention was  to  meet.     He  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  very  desirable,  but  left  me,  not 
(apprehending  difficulty. 

At  12  o'clock  m.  I  drove  to  see  Judge  Howell,  president  of  the  convention^  to  request 
that  arrangements  might  be  made  to  keep  any  crowd  that  might  assemble  to  protect  the  con- 
vention out  of  the  streets,  so  as  to  avoid  an  accidental  collision.  When  I  reached  his  house, 
^  I  learned  that  the  convention  was  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  m.,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  it.  Re- 
turning to  my  headquarters,  I  soon  received  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant  governor  informing 
mo  that  large  parties  of  negroes  were  collecting  from  all  quarters,  and  coming  into  the 
centre  of  the  city,  yet  ho  was  not  sure  of  his  information.  However,  I  at  once  sent  for  the 
troops.  Very  soon  afterwards  I  learned  that  a  riot  had  taken  place  near  the  convention 
hall,  and  I  sent  a  staff  officer  to  investigate  the  facts.  On  his  return,  he  reported  having 
^  met  Judge  Howell,  who  said  the  convention  had  adjourned  for  want  of  a  quorum,  but  would 
meet  again  at  \\  o'clock  p.  m.  This  reassured  me.  But  I  again  sent  to  hasten  the  arrival 
of  tho  troops.  ^Immediately  after  this  the  riot  assumed  a  serious  character.  The  police, 
aided  by  citizens,  became  the  assailants,  and,  from  the  evidence,  I  am  forced  to  believe 
exercised  great  brutality  in  making  their  arrests.  Finally  they  attacked  the  convention 
hall,  and  a  protracted  struggle  ensued.  Tho  people  inside  the  hall  gave  up.  Some  who 
surrendered  were  attacked  afterwards,  and  brutally  treated.  Quite  a  large  number  were  in- 
jured— I  cannot  now  say  how  many — Governor  Hahn,  Dr.  Dostie,  Mr.  Fish,  and  perhaps 
other  members  of  the  convention  among  the  number. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  I  soon  cleared  the  streets,  and  quiet  was  restored. 
From  the  evidence  of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  of  sympathy  with  them 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  I  felt  compelled  to  declare  martial  law  in  the  city,  and  to  appoint 
a  military  governor,  from  which  I  hope  good  results  will  ensue. 

I  enclose  herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor,  and  of  a  despatch  which 
the  lieutenant  governor  claims  to  have  received  from  the  President. 

I  regret  that  no  reply  to  my  despatch  to  you  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.     General 
Sheridan  is  still  absent  in  Texas. 

I  remain,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  15AIRI), 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding  Department. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 


State  or  Louisiana,  Mayoralty  of  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  "Xj,  1.-00. 

GENERAL:  A  body  of  men  claiming  to  belong  to  the  convention  of  lt*'<>4.  and  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  subvert  the  present  municipal  and  State  government,  will,  I  learn,  as- 
semble in  this  city  Monday  next. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city  which  my  oath  of  office  makes  obligatory  upon  me  to 
see  faithfully  executed  declares  all  assemblies  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity  as  unlawful,  and  as  such  to  be  dispersed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  participants 
held  responsibie  for  violating  the  same. 

It  is  my  intention  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  existing  mu- 
nicipal laws,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 
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I  will  esteem  it  a  favor,  general,  if,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  will  inform  me  whether 
this  projected  meeting  has  your  approbation,  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly^ 
I  am,  general,  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 
Brevet  Major  General  Baird, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana. 

A  true  copy : 

NATHANIEL  BURBANK, 
First  Lieut,  and  AcVg  Ass't  Adft  General. 


Hkadqi barters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  26,  1866. 

SIR:  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  25th  iastant,  informing  me  that  a  body 
of  men  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  sub- 
vert the  present  municipal  and  State  governments,  is  about  to  assemble  in  this  city ;  and  re- 
garding this  assemblage  as  one  of  those  described  in  the  law  as  calculated  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  therefore  unlawful,  you  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  and 
that  it  is  your  intention,  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly  if  found  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  tue  ex- 
isting municipal  laws,  provided  they  meet  without  the  approbation  of  the  military  authorities. 
You  also  inquire  whether  this  projected  meeting  has  my  approbation,  so  that  you  may  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  assemblage  to  which  you  refer  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  any  military  authority  for  its  meetings.  I  pre- 
sume the  gentlemen  composing  it  have  never  asked  for  such  authority  to  meet,  as  the  mili- 
tary commanders,  since  I  have  been  in  the  State,  have  held  themselves  strictly  aloof  from  all 
interference  with  the  political  movements  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  carefully  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  either  side  of  the  many  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  government.  When  asked  if  I  intended  to 
furnish  the  convention  a  military  guard,  I  have  replied,  "No ;  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  his 
police  will  amply  protect  its  sittings."  If  these  persons  assemble,  as  you  say  is  intended,  it 
will  be,  I  presume,  in  virtue  of  the  universally  conceded  right  of  all  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  peaceably  and  discuss  freely  questions  concerning  thoir  civil  govern- 
ment— a  right  which  is  not  restricted  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  proposed  might  terminate 
in  a  change  of  existing  institutions. 

If  the  assemblage  in  question  has  the  legal  right  to  remodel  the  State  government,  it  should 
be  protected  in  so  doing ;  if  it  has  not,  then  its  labors  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
harmless  plensnatry,  to  which  no  one  ought  to  object.  As  to  your inception  of  the  duty  im- 
posed by  your  oath  of  office,  I  regret  to  differ  with  you  entirely.  Tt  cannot  understand  how 
the  mayor  of  a  city  can  undertake  to  decide  so  important  and  delicate  a  question  as  the  legal 
authority  upon  which  a  convention  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  an  entire  State,  bases 
its  action .}  This  doubtless  will  be  decided  upon  in  due  time  by  the  legal  branch  of  the  y 
United  ^ates  government.  At  all  events,  the  governor  of  the  State  would  seem  to  be 
more  directly  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  step  of  this  kind,  if  it  was  proper  and 
necessary. 

What  we  most  waut  at  the  present  time  is  the  maintenance  of  perfect  order  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  violence.  If,  when  you  speak  of  the  projected  meeting  as  one  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  am  to  understand  that  you  regard  the  number  of  persons 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  those  that  will  constitute  it  so  large,  and  the  lawlessness  of  their 
character  so  well  established,  that  you  doubt  the  ability  of  your  small  force  of  police  to  con- 
trol them,  you  have  in  that  case  only  to  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  bring  to  your  assistance 
not  only  the  troops  now  present  in  the  city,  but,  if  necessary,  the  entire  force  which  it  maybe 
in  my  power  to  assemble,  cither  upon  land  or  water. 

Lawless  violence  must  be  suppressed ;  and  in  this  connection  the  recent  order  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant General,  designed  for  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  deserves  careful 
consideration.     It  imposes  high  obligations  for  military  interference  to  protect  those  who, 
having  violated  no  "ordinance  of  the  State,  are  engaged  in  peaceful  avocations. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brcrct  Major  General,  Comd'g  DepU  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  John  T.  Monroe, 

Mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

A  true  cony . 

NATHANIEL  BURBANK, 
First  Lieut  and  AcCg  Ass't  Adft  General 
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[From  a  New  Orleans  newspaper  of  Monday  morning,  July  30,  1866.] 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    AND    THE    CONVENTION — THE    MILITARY    EXPECTED    TO 
SUSTAIN,  NOT  TO  OBSTRUCT,  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE    COURTS. 

The  following  despatch  from  President  Johnson  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  is  one 
from  which,  in  the  circumstances  that  called  it  forth,  satisfactory  deductions  may  be  drawn. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  President  gives  no  countenance  to  the«pretcnsions  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  defunct  convention  of  186*4  who  are  endeavoring  to  reinstate  it ;  and  we  can  only 
believe,  as  commander-in-chief,  he  will  see  that,  on  proper  occasion,  the  judicial  and  other 
authorities  of  the  State,  as  now  constituted,  will  bo  protected  by  the  military  against  vio- 
lence from  within  or  from  without : 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  28,  1866. 
To  ALBERT  VOORHIES,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Louisiana  : 

The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain  and  not  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts. 
A  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  convention  was  sent  to  Governor  Wells  this  morning. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  4.30  p.  m.  July  31,  1$G6%  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  July  31,  1866: 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

All  is  now  quiet  in  the  city,  but  I  still  have  the  troops  under  arms  and  shall  keep  them  so 
for  some  days.  Nearly  all  unite  in  attributing  the  chief  blame  to  the  police  for  the  troubles 
yesterday.  Thirty-seven  persons  are  reported  as  killed,  all  belonging  to  the  convention,  or 
friendly  to  it. 

A.  BAIRD,  Major  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  8.50  p.  m.  Juiy  31,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  July  31,  1866  : 

The  Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Washington: 

Comparative  quiet  has  been  restored  in  this  city  by  the  military,  who  still  occupy  the 
streets.  There  is,  however,  apprehension  of  slight  disturbances  in  the  lower  foubourg  of  the 
city. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  force  at  my  command  I  am  compelled  to  make  use  of  the 
city  police,  whoso  conduct  in  the  riot  of  yesterday  is  most  reprehensible.  There  is  every 
reason  to  fear  the  imminent  peril  to  which  the  lives  and  property  of  Union  men  of  this  city 
will  be  subjected  by  restoration  of  the  reins  of  power  to  the  present  civil  authorities  of  this 
city. 

A.  BAIRD,  Major  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,   War  Department, 

The  following  telegram  received,  11.15  p.  m.  July  31, 1866,  from  New  Orjeans,  Louisiana, 
July  31,  1866: 

Major  General  O.  O.  Howard  : 

The  riot  has  been  suppressed.  I  have  declared  martini  law  in  the  city.  About  forty  per- 
sons have  been  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded,  nearly  all  being  friendly  to  the  con- 
vention. 

A.  BAIRD.  Brevet  Major  General. 
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Office  United  States  Military  Teleurath, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 

The  following  telegram  received,  11.15  p.  m.  July  31,  I860,  from  New  Orleans,  July  31, 
186(5: 

His  Excellency  President  Johnson  : 

Your  despatch  received.  General  Baird  has  declared  martial  law  in  this  city.  The  grand 
jury  has  indicted  the  members  of  the  convention,  who  met  yesterday,  as  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. Process  for  their  arrest  in  hands  of  sheriff  suspended  by  General  Baird  until  he  receives 
direct  instructions  from  Washington.     I  showed  him  your  despatch  to  me. 

ANDREW  J.  HERRON, 

Attorney  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 

The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  G.15  p.  m.  August  1,  1866,  from  Now  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  1,  1866: 
U.  S.  Grant,  General : 

You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  serious  riot  which  occurred  in  this  city  on  the  30th.  A 
political  body  styling  themselves  the  convention  of  1864  met  on  the  30th  for.  as  it  is  alleged, 
the  purpose  of  remodelling  the  present  constitution  of  the  State.  The  leaders  were  political 
agitators  and  revolutionary  men,  and  the  action  of  the  convention  was  liable  to  produce 
breaches  of  the  public  peace.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  arrest  the  head  men,  if  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  wore  calculated  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  department,  but 
I  had  no  cause  for  action  until  they  committed  the  overt  act.  In  the  mean  time  official  duty 
called  me  to  Texas,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  during  my  absence,  suppressed  the  conven- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  police  force,  and  in  so  doing  attacked  the  members  of  the  convention 
and  a  party  of  two  hundred  negroes  with  fire-arms,  clubs,  and  knives,  in  a  manner  so  un- 
necessary and  atrocious  as  to  compel  me  to  say  that  it  was  murder.  About  forty  whites  and 
blacks  were  thus  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Everything  is  now 
ouiet,  but  I  deem  it  best  to  maintain  a  military  supremacy  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  until 
the  affair  is  fully  investigated.  I  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  general  community  is  great 
regret  at  this  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  that  the  police  could  have  made  any  arrest  they  saw- 
fit  without  sacrificing  lives. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

[Indorsement.] 

* 
Respectfully  submitted  tu  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  his  inform- 
ation. 

U.  S.  GRANT,   General. 
Headquarters  U.  S.  Army,  August  2.  1866. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraimi, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  6.40  p.  m.  August  1,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  1,  1866: 
U.  S.  Grant,  General : 

You  need  feel  no  uneasiness  about  the  condition  of  affairs  here ;  I  think  I  can  arrange 
matters  without  difficulty. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

[Indorsement.] 

Respectfully  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  his  inform- 
ation. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
Headquarters  U.  S.  Army,  August  2,  1*03. 
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[Cipher.] 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  August  1,  IrW^ 
fajor  General  I5AIRD,  New  Orleans  : 
Please  report  immediately  the  condition  of  things  at  New  Orleans  in  cipher. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War- m 
.Sent  2.S0  p.  in. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  liar  Deparlnunt. 

The  following  telegiam  received  in  cipher,  \)  a.  in.  August  3,  164»o\  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  2,  JHib* : 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

All  is  quiet  upon  the  surface,  hut  there  are  still  slight  disturbances  in  sonic  localities.  The 
police  are  still  afraid  to  go  upon  their  beats  singly,  and  some  radical  citizens  are  afraid  to 
sleep  in  their  houses.  The  proclamation  of  martial  law  was  necessary,  because  the  police 
are  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community  as  the  rioters,  and  were  feared.  I  am  con- 
fident it  saved  many  lives  and  great  excess.  Its  administration  extends  only  to  holding  the 
city  authorities  and  the  police  under  the  supervision  of  the  military  governor.  It  should  ho 
kept  untii  military  investigation  can  determine  whether  any  of  the  city  officers  are  guilty; 
I  would  then  advise  its  withdrawal.  The  governor  felt  compelled  to  ask  for  a  military  guard 
for  his  pmtcction. 

A    ItAIRD, 
Brcrrt  M>j»r  General. 


[Telegram.] 

Exku.'tivi:  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  1,  1H.KJ. 
Major  General  Ahsalo.M  Daird,  Commanding,  Sfc,  New  Orleans,  La  : 

You  will  not  interpose  any  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  render  wliato* 
aid  may  be  required  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  foregoing  telegram  is  transmitted  to  you  by  order  of  the  President.    You  will  ackof 
edge  its  receipt. 

E.  D.  TOWNSKND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  Gcnef 
War  Department,  Adji  t.\nt  General's  Off? 
Washington,  August  1,  I 
Received  <>.  It)  p.  m.     >Sent  7  p.  m. 


Office  United  States  Military  Tele<;raf 
Headquarters,   War  Depm 
The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  D/JO  a.  m.  August  3,  I860,  from  Nov' 
Louisiana,  August  2,  iHJli: 
Brevet  Major  General  E.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  : 

Your  despatch  received.     No  obstacle  will  be  imposed  in  the  way  of  the  civil  at 

A.  IJAJ 
Brevet  Mnjoi 


[Telegram.] 

Executive  Office, 
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that  order  has  been  restored  and  the  riot  not  as  disastrous  as  represented.     Please  show  this 
despatch  to  General  Baird. 

The  foregoing  telegram  is  transmitted  to  you  by  order  of  the  President.     You  will  please 
acknowledge  its  receipt. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 

Assistant  Adjutant  GtmruL 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Washington,  August  J,  ]£6G. 
Received  G.10  p.  m.     Sent  (5.50  p.  in. 


Office  United  States  Military*  Tele«  kafii. 

Headquarters,  War  Depart  vent. 
The  following  telegram  received,  3.40  p.  m.  August  2,  18GG,  from  New  Orle..;;s,  Louisiana, 
August  *2,  IdGG: 
Brevet  Major  General  E.  I).  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  Gentrul,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Despatch  received.     Civil  authorities  were  not,  to  our  knowledge,  confene  I  with  by  Gen- 
eral Baird  as  to  propriety  of  declaring  martial  law.     Civil  authorities  cou.d  easily  enforce 
the  law  and  preserve  order  with  the  aid  of  the  military.     Martial  law  whuv  unnecessary. 
Order  fully  restored  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops. 

The  rioting  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  immediate  vicinity  of  Mechanics'  Institute,  and 
suppressed  by  police  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  before  arrival  of  troops. 
Left  copy  of  your  despatch  at  General  Baird's  headquarters. 

ALBERT  VOOKH1ES, 

Lieutenant  Governor. 
ANDREW  J.  1IERRON, 

Attorney  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telei;kai>ii, 

Headquarttrs,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  G  p.  in.  August  2,  18GG,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  Augusts,  l£$GG: 
General  U.  S.  GRANT,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

The  more  information  I  obtain  of  the  affair  of  the  30th  in  this  city  the  more  revolting  it 
becomes.  It  was  no  riot :  it  was  an  absolute  massacre  by  the  police,  which  was  not  excelled 
in  murderous  cruelly  by  that  of  Fort  Pillow.  It  was  a  murder  which  the  mayor  and  police 
of  this  city  perpetrated  without  the  shadow  of  a  necessity  ;  furthermore,  I  believe  it  was 
premeditated,  and  every  indication  points  to  this.  I  recommend  the  removing  of  this  bad 
man.  I  believe  it  would  be  hailed  with  the  sincerest  gratification  by  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  There  has  been  a  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  people  here  on 
account  of  this  man,  which  is  now  so  much  increased  that  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
docs  not  rest  with  the  civil  authorities,  but  with  the  military. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  Gtnerat  Commanding. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,   War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  10  p.  m.  August  3,  1£G(),  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  3,  JSGfi: 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

1  have  the  honor  to  report  quiet  in  the  city,  but  considerable  excitement  in  the  public 
mind.  There  is  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  military  with  the  civil  government,  which 
performs  all  its  duties  without  hindrance. 

I  have  permitted  the  retention  of  the  military  governor  appointed  during  my  absence,  as 
it  gives  confidence  and  enables  the  military  to  know  what  is  occurring  in  the  city.  He  does 
not  interfere  with  civil  matters. 

Unless  good  judgment  is  exercised,  there  will  be  an  exodus  of  northern  capital  and  Union 
men  which  will  be  injurious  to  the  city  and  to  the  whole  country.  I  will  remove  the  mili- 
tary governor  in  a  day  or  two.  I  again  strongly  advise  that  some  disposition  be  made  to 
change  the  present  mayor,  as  I  believe  it  would  do  more  to  restore  confidence  than  anything 
that  could  be  done.     If  the  present  governor  could  be  changed  also  it  would  not  be  amiss. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  Commanding 
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Headquarters  Armies  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  3,  ItiGft^ 
Major  General  Sheridan,  New  Orleans,  La.  : 

Continue  to  enforce  martial  law  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace;  auC^  , 
not  allow  any  of  the  civil  authorities  to  act  if  you  deem  such  action  dangerous  to  the  pv%  ^:° 
safety.  Lose  no  time  in  investigating  and  reporting  the  causes  that  led  to  the  riot,  anofc  t^ 
facts  which  occurred. 

U.  S.  GRANT.  6'cnercj/ 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  receive  J,  5. 5  p.  m.  August  4,  18615,  from  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana, August  4,  1*66: 

General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  date  oi  August     ^, 
5  p.  m. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  Commanding^ 


[By  U.  S.  Military  Telegraph.  J 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  l'"l6*F_5< 
Major  General  Sheridan, 

Commanding,  8fc,  New  Orleans,  La. : 
We  have  been  advised  here  that,  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  illegal  and  extinct  con»^~e!? 
tion,  elected  in  J 864,  inflammatory  and  insurrectionary  speeches  were  made  to  a  mob,  o^. 
posed  of  white  and  colored  persons,  urging  upon  them  to  arm  and  equip  themselves  fo>r  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  sustaining  the  convention  in  its  illegal  and  unauthorized  pro>eee<J. 
ings,  intended  and  calculated  to  upturn  and  supersede  the  existing  State  government  of  LoU. 
isiana,  which  had  been  recognizee!  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.     Further,  did 
the  mob  assemble  and  was  it  armed  tor  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  convention  in  its  usm-. 
pation  and  revolutionary  proceedings  ?     Have  any  arms  been  taken  from  persons  since  the 
30th  ultimo,  who  were  supposed  or  Known  to  be  connected  with  this  mob  ?    Have  not  various 
individuals  been  assaulted  and  shot  by  persons  connected  with  this  mob  without  good  causo, 
and  in  violation  of  the  public  peace  and  good  order?     Was  not  the  assembling  of  this  co»tx- 
veution  and  the  gathering  of  tne  mob  for  its  defence  and  protection  the  main  cause  of  t!ve 
riotous  and  unlawful  proceedings  of  the  civil  authorities  of  New  Orleans  ?     Have  steps  be^-n 
taken  by  the  civil  authorities  to  arrest  and  try  any  and  till  those  who  were  engaged  in  \\  a  ir 
riot,   and  those  who  have  committed  ofl'ences  in  violation  of  law?     Can  ample  justice    ^loe 
meted  by  the  civil  authorities  to  all  offenders  against  the  law  ?    Will  General  Sheridan  plc«_  -so- 
furnish  me  a  brief  reply  to  the  above  inquiries,  with  such  other  information  as  he  may  be         ^n 
possession  of.     Please  answer  by  telegraph  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

Pres'dent  of  the  Vnited  State?  — — 


Office  of  the  United  States  Military  Teli:<;raimi, 

Headquarters,  War  Departmcn  £  . 
The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  S.r>0  a.  m.  August  6,  I860,  from  New  Orles»u«, 
Louisiana.,  August  5,  \*$fo\ 

His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

President  of  the  Cnittd  States  : 
I  have  the  honor  to  aeknowlegc.  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  August  4,  and  will  reply 
speedily. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
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Offick  of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following-  telegram  received  in  cipher,  8.50  a.  m.  August  6,  1806,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  5,  1866: 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  quiet  in  the  city  yesterday  and  to-day ;  but  many  unfounded 
rumors  afloat  which  excite  the  timid.  The  exciting  reports  will  be  in  circulation  for  a  day 
or  two  vet. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 

The  following  cipher  telegram  received.  4.30  p.  m.  August  6,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  6,  J2  m.,  1866: 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President  United  States  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  reply  to  your  despatch  of  August  4.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  colored  people  marched  in  procession  on  Friday  night,  July  twenty-seventh, 
(27.)  and  were  addressed  from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  by  Dr.  Dostie,  Ex-Governor  Hahn, 
and  others.  The  speech  of  Dostie  was  intemperate  in  language  and  sentiment.  The  speeches 
of  the  others,  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  were  characterized  by  moderation.  1  have  not  given  you 
the  words  of  Dostie's  speech,  as  the  version  published  was  denied ;  but  from  what  I  have 
learned  of  the  man  I  believe  they  were  intemperate. 

The  convention  assembled  at  twelve  (12)  in.,  on  the  thirtieth,  (30th,)  the  timid  members 
absenting  themselves  because  the  tone  of  the  general  public  was  ominous  of  trouble.  I  think 
there  were  but  about  twenty-six  (26)  members  present.  In  front  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  there  were  assembled  some  colored  men,  women,  and  children, 
perhaps  eighteen  (18)  or  twenty,  (20,)  and  in  the  Institute  a  number  of  colored  men,  prob- 
ably one  hundred  and  fifty  (150.)  Among  those  outside  and  inside  there  might  have  been  a 
pistol  in  the  possession  of  every  tenth  (10th)  man. 

About  one  (1)  p.  m.  a  procession  of,  say,  from  sixty  (60)  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130) 
colored  men  marched  up  Burgundy  street  and  across  Canal  street  towards  the  convention, 
carrying  an  American  flag.  These  men  had  about  one  pistol  to  every  ten  men,  and  canes 
and  clubs  in  addition.  While  crossing  Canal  street  a  row  occurred.  There  were  many  spec- 
tators on  the  street,  and  their  manner  and  tone  towards  the  procession  unfriendly.  A  shot 
was  fired,  by  whom  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  believe  it  to  have  been  by  a  policeman,  or 
some  colored  man  in  the  procession.  This  led  to  other  shots,  and  a  rush  after  the  procession. 
On  arrival  at  the  front  of  the  Institute  there  was  some  throwing  of  brickbats  by  both  sides. 
The  police,  who  had  been  held  well  in  hand,  were  vigorously  marched  to  the  scene  of  disorder. 
The  procession  entered  the  Institute  with  the  flag,  about  six  (6)  or  eight  (8)  remaining  out- 
side. A  row  occurred  between  a  policeman  and  one  of  these  colored  men,  and  a  shot  was 
again  fired  by  one  of  the  parties,  which  led  to  an  indiscriminate  tire  on  the  building  through 
the  windows  by  the  policemen.  Thjs  had  been  going  on  for  a  short  time,  when  a  white  flag 
was  displayed  from  the  windows  of  the  Institute,  whereupon  the  firing  ceased  and  the  police 
rushed  into  the  building. 

From  the  testimony  of  wounded  men,  and  others  who  were  inside  the  building,  the  police- 
man opened  an  indiscriminate  fire  upon  the  audience  until  they  had  emptied  their  revolvers, 
when  they  retired,  and  those  inside  barricaded  the  doors.  The  door  was  broken  in  and  the 
firing  again  commenced,  when  many  of  the  colored  and  white  people  either  escaped  through 
out  the  door,  or  wero  passed  out  by  the  policemen  inside ;  but  as  they  came  out  the  policemen 
who  formed  the  circle  nearest  the  "building  fired  upon  them,  and  they  were  again  hied  upon 
by  the  citizens  that  formed  the  outer  circle.  Many  of  those  wounded  and  taken  prisoners, 
and  others  who  were  prisoners  and  not  wounded,  were  fired  upon  by  their  cantors,  and  by 
citiaens.  The  wounded  were  stabbed  while  lying  on  the  ground,  and  their  heads  beaten  with 
brickbats  in  the  yard  of  the  building,  whither  some  of  the  colored  men  had  escaped  and  par- 
tially secreted  themselves.  They  were  fired  upon  and  killed  or  wounded  by  policemen. 
Some  were  killed  and  wounded 'several  squares  from  the  scene.  Members  of  the  conven- 
tion wero  wounded  by  the  policemen  while  in  their  hands  as  prisoners — some  of  them  mor- 
tally. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  terrible  afl'air  was  the  assemblage  of  this  convention;  the  re- 
mote cause  was  the  bitter  and  antagonistic  feeling  which  has  been  growing  in  this  commu- 
nity since  the  advent  of  the  present  mayor,  who,  in  the  organization  of  his  police  force, 
selected  many  desperate  men,  and  some  of  them  known  murderers.  People  of  clear  views 
were  overawed  by  want  of  confidence  in  the  mayor  and  fear  of  the  thugs,  many  of  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  police  force.     I  have  frequently  been  spoken  to  by  prominent  citizens  on 
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this  subject,  and  have  heard  them  express  fear  aud  want  of  confidence  in  Mayor  Monroe. 
Ever  since  the  intimation  of  this  last  convention  movement,  I  most  condemn  the  course  of 
several  of  the  city  papers  for  supporting,  by  their  articles,  the  bitter  feeling  of  bad  men.  As 
to  the  merciless  manner  in  which  the  convention  was  broken  up,  I  feel  obliged  to  confess 
strong  repugnance. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  tho  hostility  that  exists  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
here  towards  northern  men,  and  this  unfortunate  affair  has  so  precipitated  matters  that  there 
•  is  now  a  test  of  what  shall  be  the  status  of  northern  men.  "Whether  they  can  live  here 
without  being  in  constant  dread  or  not ;  whether  they  can  be  protected  in  life  and  property, 
-and  have  justice  in  the  courts.  If  this  matter  is  permitted  to  pass  over  without  a  thorough 
and  determined  prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  it,  we  may  look  out  for  frequent  scenes  of 
the  same  kind,  not  only  here,  but  in  other  places.  No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  by  the 
civil  authorities  to  arrest  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  this  massacre,  or  policemen  who  per- 
petrated such  cruelties.  The  members  of  the  convention  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  many  of  them  arrested  and  held  to  bail.  As  to  whether  the  civil  autnoritics  can 
mete  out  ample  justice  to  the  guilty  parties  on  both  sides,  I  must  say  it  is  my  opinion  une- 
quivocally that  they  cannot.  Judge  Abell,  whose  course  I  have  closely  watched  for  nearly 
a  year,  I  now  consider  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  that  we  have  here  to  tho  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  city.  The  leading  men  of  the  convention— King,  Cutler,  Hahn,  ana  others — 
have  been  political  agitators,  aud  are  bad  men.  I  regret  to  say  that  tho  course  of  Governor 
Wells  has  been  vacillating,  and  that  during  the  late  trouble  he  has  shown  very  little  of  the 
man. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 


Office  of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received  in  cipher,  4. 10  p.  m.  August  7,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  7,  1 866 : 

U.  S.  Grant,  General : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  a  rapid  change  for  the  better  throughout  the  city.  There  was 
much  excitement  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  in  consequence  of  an  unfounded  rumor  that  there 
would  be  a  collision  between  the  whites  and  blacks  yesterday.  There  was  no  good  reason 
to  expect  such  an  event,  however. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 


[Telegram.] 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  August  7,  i$ij6. 
Major  General  P.  H.  Sheridan, 

Commanding,  &?c,  New  Orleans,  La. : 
The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  your  telegram  of  the  sixth,  (6th,)  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries  of  the  fourth  (4th)  instant.  On  the  third  (3d)  instant  instructions  were  sent 
you  by  General  Grant,  in  conformity  with  the  President's  directions,  authorizing  you  to 
"continue  to  enforce  martial  law  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
and  ordering  you  not  to  allow  any  of  the  civil  authorities  to  act  if  you  deem  such  action 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety ;  and  also  that  no  time  be  lost  in  investigating  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  riot,  and  the  facts  which  occurred."  By  these  instructions  the  President  designed 
to  vest  in  you,  as  the  chief  military  commander,  full  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace  and  safety,  and  he  does  not  see  that  anything  more  is  needed  pending  the  inves- 
tigation with  which  you  arc  intrusted.  But  if  in  your  judgment  your  powers  are  inadequate 
to  preserve  the  peace  until  the  facts  connected  with  the  riot  are  ascertained,  you  will  please 
report  to  this  department  for  the  information  of  the  President. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 


New  Orleans,  August  3,  1866. 

Sir  :  Your  excellency  is  in  possession  of  the  main  facts  as  regards  the  conspiracy  which, 
by  reviving  the  convention  of  1804,  purposed  to  subvert  the  civil  government  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

An  informal  meeting  of  twenty-nine  members — one  hundred  and  fifty  being  the  whole 
number,  and  seventy-six  a  quorum — proceeded  to  depose  the  president  of  the  convention, 
(who  considered  the  convention  as  extinct  and  himself  functus  officio, )  and  to  elect  R.  K. 
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Howell  as  president  pro  Urn.  They  adjourned  to  meet  again,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  R.  K.  Howell,  president  pro  tern.,  convening  the  convention  to  meet  on  the  :tt)th  of  July 
last,  and  directing  his  excellency  the  governor  of  the  State  to  issue  writs  of  election  to  till 
vacancies. 

So  far  the  whole  matter  was  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  experiment,  although  mischievously 
intended ;  the  people  were  confident  that  the  governor  would  not  condescend  to  notice  this 

E  reclamation,  and  in  case  the  convention  would  commit  any  illegal  act  of  interference,  that 
e  would  have  it  dispersed  at  once. 

Unfortunately,  however,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  month,  the  governor  issued  writs  of  elec- 
tion to  till  up  fifty-one  vacancies  in  that  body.  This  document,  to  which  the  secretary  of 
state  refused  to  give  his  attestation  under  the  seal  of  State,  was  issued  under  the  attestation 
of  the  private  secretary  of  the  governor.  ~- 

The  people  of  the  State  became  alarmed  when  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  fact 
that  their  chief  magistrate  had  giveu  willing  aid  and  assistance  to  subvert  the  government,   , 
the  preservation  of  which  was  especially  intrusted  to  his  keeping. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  of  July,  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, professedly  for  theiadypcacv  of  jiiuyejsal  suffrage*  but  in  reality  to  organize  for 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  on  the  ilonday  following.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to 
grouse  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  colored  populationAo  as  to  make  them  the  victims 
of  a  riot  by  urging  them  headlong  into  a  conflict  with  the  State  and  municipal  authorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  determined  to  prevent  all  riots  and  bloodshed  by  pursuing 
such  a  course  as  would  baffle  the  nefarious  calculations  of  these  agitators.  Our  remedy, 
and  the  only  remedy,  must  be  by  pursuing  the  usual  process  of  law,  and  even  then,  to  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  way  as  to  fasten  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  any  collision  whatever. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  grand  jury  by  tne  attorney  general,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  mayor  called  upon  Major  General  Baird  to  ascertain  whether, 
if  a  warrant  issued  upon  a  regular  indictment  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  for^ 
the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  the  military  nvould  interfere.    The  answer  was   * 
that  the  sheriff  would  himself  be  arrested,  and  that  the  convention,  meeting  peaceably,  could  ^ 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

It  is  proper  to  stale  that  the  mayor  had  previously  addressed  a  note  to  Major  General  Baird, 
inquiring  whether  he  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  military  ia  case  he  would  proceed  to 
disperse  the  convention  as  an  unlawful  assemblage.  The  answer  to  this  communication  was, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  convention  being  peaceable,  could  not  be  suppressed  by  the  mayor, 
and  that  the  military  authorities  would  prevent  the  interference  of  the  city  authorities. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  lieutenant  governor  that  the  civil  officers,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  but  he  proposed  that 
in  case  a  warrant  of  arrest  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  the  latter,  before  attempt- 
ing to  execute  it,  would  call  upon  the  general,  who,  thereupon,  would  indorse  his  objections, 
and  the  matter  would  at  once  bo  submitted  to  his  excellency  the  President.  This  arrange- 
ment was  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

On  the  same  day  the  attorney  general  and  the  lieutenant  governor  telegraphed  to  the 
President  to  ascertain  whether  the  process  of  court  for  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention could  be  thwarted  by  the  military.  The  answer  was,  that,  instead  of  obstructing, 
the  military  was  expected  to  sustain  the  courts. 

On  Sunday,  2i)th,  the  municipal  and  State  authorities  called  upon  the  press  to  advise  the 
people  as  to  the  proper  conduct  to  be  held  the  next  day,  so  as  to  avoid  all  collision  and  riot, 
and  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  same  effect.  The  press  of  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  radical  organ,  gave  wise  and  salutary  counsels  to  the  public,  inviting  all 
citizens  to  avoid  congregating  about  the  capitol,  and  to  demean  themselves  with  prudence 
and  discretion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  lieutenant  governor  called  upon  General  Baird  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  President's  despatch,  and  also  inquired  from  the  general  if  he  would 
not  have  some  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order.  General 
Baird  answered  that  application  had  been  made  by* members  of  the  convention  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  his  reason  for  not  complying  wits  that  ho  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  side  with 
either  party,  or  to  uphold  the  convention.  The  suggestion  was  then  made  that  to  have  too 
largo  a  police  force  on  that  spot  might  be  construed  as  meant  to  overawe  the  members,  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  civil  authorities  did  not  intend  interfering  with  the  convention  until  in- 
structions received  from  the  President  as  above  agreed  on,  it  was  not  improper  to  have 
troops  to  co-operate  with  a  small  police  fon:e  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  all  possible  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  collision.  This  suggestion  met  the  approbation  of  the  general,  who 
then  stated  that  he  would  give  immediate  orders  to  have  the  troops  in  readiness. 

Before  the  end  of  this  interview  it  was  again  agreed  upon  between  General  Baird  and  the 
lieutenant  governor  that  whatever  warrant  of  arrest  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  would  be  submitted  to  him  before  any  attempt  to  have  it  executed,  and  that,  upon 
indorsement  of  the  general's  objections,  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  President. 

The  mayor,  being  informed  of  this  arrangement,  sent  but  a  small  police  force  to  the 
vicinity  of*  the  hall ;  and  the  troops  that  were  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them  were  eagerly 
expected. 
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At  noon,  information  having  reached  the  lieutenant  governor  that  in  the  third  district 
there  was  a  commencement  of  effervescence,  and  that  large  numbers  of  negroes  were  coming 
toward  Canal  street  from  above  and  below,  he  immediately  sent  a  despatch  to  the  general, 
conveying  this  intelligence,  and  urging  that  the  troops  be  sent  without  delay.  About  one 
hour  afterwards  the  riot  broke  out,  ending  in  the  dispersion  of  the  convention  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  rioters,  including  several  members  of  said  body. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  argue  the  question  of  fact  as  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
collision,  and  to  fix  precisely  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  it  originated.  We  will,  how- 
ever, remark  that  the  collision  was,  in  every  instance,  brought  about  by  the  armedT  mob  sus- 
taining the  convention.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  civil  authorities  took  all  the  precautions 
possible  to  prevent  the  outbreak ;  that  they  appealed  during  three  days  previous  to  have 
the  aid  of  the  military  to  preserve  order  at  the  place  where  was  to  meet  the  convention ;  that 
the  authorities,  State  and  municipal,  had  come  to  an  understanding  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  military  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  citizens,  no  more  than  the  police,  contemplated  to 
prevent  the  convention  to  hold  their  meeting  peaceably,  and  to  adjourn  and  disperse  un- 
molested ;  and  that  the  warrant  for  their  arrest  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  military, 
as  agreed  upon,  although  the  President's  despatch  to  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  sub- 
sequent one  to  the  attorney  general,  were  imperative  that  the  military  must  sustain  and  not 
thwart  the  courts. 

The  military  authorities  have  been,  for  the  three  days  previous  to  the  riot,  in  constant 
communication  with  the  attorney  general,  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  tho  mayor,  with  the 
;  view  of  preventing  the  impending  riot.     These  efforts  were  unsuccessful^aniL  could  not 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  incendiary  counsels  and  appeals  of  those1  who,  for  sinister  pur- 
poses, had  had  in  view  this  very  result  in  order  to  reap  a  political  harvest. 

That  the  civil  authorities  have  doneTuelr  duty  in  tfiis  respect  is  patent ;  that  more  could 
have  been  done  by  them  was  impossible,  as  they  were  nut  allowed  to  remove  the  cause  of 
tho  riot  by  taking  tho  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  convention  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  a  moment  that  the  military  commander  himself  will  be  the  first  to  corroborate 
'  these  facts,  and  to  arrest  all  calumnious  imputation  against  the  conduct  of  our  people  under 

these  trying  circumstances. 
f*  '  As  regards  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  was 
*  (  inopportune,  for  tne  rioting  had  ceased  completely,  the  police  being  master  of  the  situation. 
The  colored  population  as  a  body  did  not  participate  in  these  disgraceful  scenes,  and  freed- 
men  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  riot  wen  tnudiug  as  lookers  on  without  being  molested.  The 
colored  mob,  in  unison  with  a  few  white  rioters  who  were  leading  them  in  this  affair,  were 
no  doubt  well  organized.  That  they  were  well  armed  is  undoubted,  since  forty-two  police- 
men and  several  citizens  were  either  killed  or  wounded  by  them,  although  the  conflict  was 
over  in  less  than  two  hours.  Twenty-seven  rioters  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  number 
wounded.  At  dark,  when  all  was  over,  when  those  of  the  mob  were  either  dispersed  or  in 
prison,  and  tranquillity  and  order  were  restored,  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
prisons  where  tho  rioters  were  confined  were  emptied  by  orders  from  headquarters.  These 
measures,  undoubtedly,  were  not  intended  for  reviving  the  hopes  of  the  outlaws,  but  were 
they  not  calculated  to  inspiro  them  with  false  hopes  ?  The  very  next  morning  the  organ  of 
the  agitators  was  issued,  containing  as  usual  most  inflammatory  articles,  and  so  the  suc- 
-  ceediug  issues. 

Had  the  military  authorities  on  Monday  afternoon  (With)  taken  a  stand  solely  to  co- 
operate with  the  civil  authorities,  the  most  beneficial  effects  would  have  been  the  result. 
We  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 
ALBERT  VOORHIES, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

ANDREW  J.  HERRON, 
Attorney    General   of    Louisiana. 
His  Excellency  President  Andrew  Johnson. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  iy,  18f)7. 
Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Adjutant  General, 
of  this  date,  enclosing  copies  of  telegrams  received  and  sent  by  this  department  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  relative  to  the  riot  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  July  last. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  liar. 
The  President. 
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War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington  City,  January  19,  J  867. 

SlR :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copies  of  telegrams  received  and  sent  by  this 
department  and  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  in  relation  to  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
30th  of  July  last,  as  follows:- 

Copy  of  telegram  dated  New  Orleans,  July  28,  1866,  from  Brevet  Major  General  A.  Baird 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  July  30,  1866,  from  Brevet  Major  General  A.  Baird 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  July  31,  1866,  from  Brevet  Major  General  A.  Baird 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  July  31,  1866,  from  Brevet  Major  General  A.  Baird 
to  the  Adjutant  General  United  States  army. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  August  1,  18(56,  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Major  General  Baird. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  Washington,  August  1,  1866,  from  E.  D.  Townsend,  assistant 
adjutant  general  United  States  army,  to  Albert  Voorhies,  lieutenant  governor,  and  Audrew 
J.  Herron,  attorney  general  of  Louisiana. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  Washington,  August  1,  1866,  from  General  E.  D.  Townsend,  as- 
sistant adjutant  general,  to  General  Baird. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  1,  1866,  from  Major  General  P.  H.  Sheridan 
to  General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  2,  1866,  from  Brevet  Major  General  A.  Baird 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  - 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  2,  1866,  from  Brevet  Major  General  A.  Baird 
to  General  E.  D.  Townsend,  assistant  adjutant  general. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  2,  J  866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
General  U.  S.  Grant.  ' 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  2, 1866,  from  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies 
and  Attorney  General  Herron  to  General  E.  D.  Townsend. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  1,  1866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
General  U.  8.  Grant. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  3,  1866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  Washington,  August  3,  1866,  from  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  Gen- 
eral P.  H.  Sheridan. 

Copy  of  telrgram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  4,  1866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
General  U.  8.  Grant. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August,  1866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  7,  1866r  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
General  U.  S.  Graut. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  Washington,  Angust  7,  1866,  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  Washington  August  9,  1866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
Brevet  Major  General  J.  A.  Rawlins. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  Washington,  August  9,  1866,  from  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  Gen- 
eral P.  H.  Sheridan. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  11,  1866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  13,  1866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  Washington,  August  16,  1866,  from  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  Gen- 
eral P.  H.  Sheridan. 

Copy  of  telegram,  dated  New  Orleans,  August  17,  1866,  from  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to 
Geneial  U.  S.  Grant. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegbaph, 

War  Department. 
Telegram  received  10.20  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  Cl,  July  28,  1866,  fiom  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  July  28,  J 866: 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

A  convention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day.    The  lieutenant  governor  and   city  authorities   think  it  unlawful,  and   propose  to 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  6d 2 
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break  it  up  by  arresting  tbe  delegates.  I  bave  given  no  orders  on  tbe  subject,  but  bare 
warned  the  parties  that  I  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions 
to  liittt  effect  from  the  President.     Please  instruct  me  at  once  by  telegraph. 

A.  BAIKD,  Brevet  Major  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 
Telegram  received  12.45  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  31,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  July  30.  1866,  9  p.  m. : 
Tbe  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

A  serious  riot  has  occurred  here  to-day.  I  bave  been  in  full  consultation  with  tbe  city  au- 
thorities, and  have  kept  my  troops  well  in  hand  for  such  an  emergency.  The  riot  commenced 
unexpectedly,  and  before  the  troops  could  reach  the  scene  of  action  a  number  of  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded.  I  have  felt  compelled  to  declare  martial  law,  and  have  appointed  a 
military  governor  of  the  city.  All  is  quiet  now.  Several  prominent  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  convention  are  killed  or  wounded. 

A.  BAIRD,  Brevet  Major  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 
*  Wat  Department. 

Telegram  received  in  cipher  4.30  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  31,  1866,  from  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  July  31,  J 866: 
E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

All  is  now  quiet  in  the  city ;  but  I  still  have  the  troops  under  arms,  and  shall  keep  them 
so  for  some  days.  Nearly  all  unite  in  attributing  the  chief  blame  to  the  police  for  the  troubles 
yesterday.  Thirty-seven  (37)  persons  are  reported  a»  killed,  all  belonging  to  the  convention, 
or  friends  to  it. 

A.  BAIRD,  Major  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 
Telegram  in  cipher  received  8.50  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  31,  1866,  from  New 
Orleaus,  Louisiana,  July  31,  1866: 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army : 

Comparative  quiet  has  been  restored  in  this  city  by  the  military,  who  still  occupy  tbe 
streets.  There  is,  however,  apprehension  of  slight  disturbance  in  the  lower  faubourg  of  the 
city.  In  consequence  of  the  limited  foree  at  my  command,  I  am  compelled  to  make  use  of 
the  city  police,  whose  conduct  in  the  riot  ef  yesterday  is  most  reprehensible.  There  is  every 
reason  to  fear  the  imminent  peril  to  which  the  lives  and  property  of  Union  men  of  this  city 
will  be  subjected  by  restoration  of  the  reins  of  power  to  the  preseut  civil  authorities  of  this 
city. 

A.  BAIRD,  Major  General. 


[TelegTam  in  cipher.    Time,  2.30  p.  m.] 

Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  1,  1866. 
Major  General  Baird,  New  Orleansr  La. : 
Please  report  immediately  the  condition  of  things  at  New  Orleans  in  cipher. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


m  [Telegram.    Time,  6.10  p.  m.] 

Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  1,  1866. 
ALBERT  VOORHIES,  Lieutenant   Governor  of  Louisiana ;   ANDREW  J.  Herron,  Attorney 

General,  New  Orleans,  La. : 
Were  the  civil  authorities,  State  or  federal,  conferred  with  by  General  Baird  before  he 
declared  martial  law  1    Could  not  the  civil  authorities,  State  and  federal,  enforce  the  law  and 
preserve  order  with  the  aid  of  the  military,  eM  m&out  \ta  xrara&Vi  ^  martial  law  1    I 
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hope  that  order  has  been  restored  and  the  riot  not  as  disastrous  as  represented.    Please  show 
this  despatch  to  GeDeral  Baird. 

The  foregoing  telegram  is  transmitted  to  you  by  order  of  the  President.    You  will  please 
acknowledge  its  receipt. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

*  War  Department. 

Telegram  received  3.40  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  3.40  p.  m.  August  2,  1866,  from  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  2,  1866 : 

General  E.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Adjutant  General: 

Despatch  received.  Civil  authorities  were  not,  to  our  knowledge,  conferred  with  by  Gen- 
eral Baird  as  to  propriety  of  declaring  martial  law.  Civil  authorities  could  easily  enforce 
the  law  and  preserve  order  with  the  aid  of  the  military.  Martial  law  wholly  unnecessary ; 
order  fully  restored  before  arrival  of  troops.  The  rioting  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  suppressed  by  police  in  less  than  two  hours 
and  before  arrival  of  troops.    Left  copy  of  your  despatch  at  General  Baud's  headquarters. 

ALBERT  VOORHIES,  Lieutenant  Governor* 
ANDREW  S.  HERRON,  Attorney  General. 


[Telegram.    Time,  6.10  p.  m.] 

Office  U.  S.  Military  Telegraph,  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  1,  1866: 
Major  General  A.  Baird,  Commanding,  8fc,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

You  will  not  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  render  whatever 
aid  may  be  required  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  foregoing  telegram  is  transmitted  to  you  by  order  of  the  President.    You  will  ac- 
knowledge its  receipt. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General.. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department.. 

Telegram  received  in  cipher  6.15  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.   C,  August  1,  1866,  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1.30  p.  m.,  August  1,  1866 : 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington : 

You  arc  doubtless  aware  of  the  serious  riot  which  occurred  in  this  city  on  the  30th.  A 
political  body,  styling  itself  the  convention  of  1864,  met  on  the  30th  for,  as  it  is  alleged,  the 
purpose  of  remodelling  the  present  constitution  of  the  State.  The  leaders  were  political 
agitators  and  revolutionary  men,  and  the  action  of  the  convention  was  liable  to  produce 
breaches  of  the  public  peace.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  arrest  the  head  men  if  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  were  calculated  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  department ;  but 
I  had  no  cause  for  action  until  they  committed  the  overt  act.  In  the  mean  time  official  duty 
had  called  me  to  Texas,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  during  my  absence,  suppressed  the  con- 
vention by  the  use  of  the  police  force,  and,  in  so  doing,  attacked  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion and  a  party  of  two  hundred  negroes  with  fire-arms,  clubs,  and  knives  in  a  manner  so 
unnecessary  and  atrocious  as  to  compel  me  to  say  it  was  murder.  About  forty  whites  and. 
blacks  were  thus  killed  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Everything  is  now 
quiet ;  but  I  deem  it  best  to  maintain  a  military  supremacy  in  the  city  for  a  lew  days,  until 
the  affair  is  fully  investigated.  I  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  general  community  is  great 
regret  at  this  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  that  the  police  could  have  made  any  arrest  they  saw 
fit  without  sacrificing  lives. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Official  copy:  GEO.  K.  LEET, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General* 
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Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Utpartment. 
Telegram  received  in  cipher  6.40  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  1,  J866,  from  New 
Orleans,  August  1,  l«66: 
U.  S.  GRANT,  General  U.  S.  A.: 

You  need  feel  no  uneasiness  about  the  condition  of  affairs  here.     I  think  I  can  arrange 
matters  without  difficulty. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General, 

Official  copy :  GEO.  K.  LEET, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 

Telegram  received  in  cipher  9  a.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  3,  1866,  from  New 
Orleans,  August  2,  1866 : 
E.  M.  Stanton : 

All  is  quiet  upon  the  surface,  but  there  are  still  slight  disturbances  in  some  localities.  The 
police  are  still  afraid  to  go  upon  their  beats  singly,  and  some  radical  citizens  are  afraid  to 
sleep  in  their  houses.  Ihe  proclamation  of  martial  law  was  necessary,  because  the  police 
were  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community  as  the  rioters,  and  were  teared.  I  am 
confident  it  saved  many  lives  and  great  excess.  Its  administration  extends  only  to  holding 
the  city  authorities  and  the  police  under  the  supervision  of  the  military  governor.  It  should 
be  kept  up  uutil  military  investigation  can  determine  whether  any  of  the  city  officers  are 
guilty.  I  would  then  advise  its  withdrawal.  The  governor  felt  compelled  to  ask  for  a  mili- 
tary guard  for  his  protection. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 

Teleg/am  received  in  cipher  at  9.20  a.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  3,  J 866,  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  2,  1866 — 1  p.  m. : 
^General  E.  D.  Townsend,  A.  A.  G.  ': 

Your  despatch  received.    No  obstacles  will  be  imposed  in  the  way  of  the  civil  authorities. 

A.  BAIRD,  Brevet  Major  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 
Telegram  received  in  cipher  at  6  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  2,  1866,  from  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  11.30  a.  m.,  August  2,  1866: 

General  U.  S.  Grant  : 

The  more  information  I  obtain  of  the  affair  of  the  30th  in  this  city  the  more  revolting  it 
becomes.  It  was  no  riot ;  it  was  an  absolute  massacre  by  the  police,  which  was  not  ex- 
celled  iu  murderous  cruelty  by  that  of  Fort  Pillow.  It  was  a  murder  which  the  mayor  and 
police  of  this  city  perpetrated  without  the  shadow  of  necessity.  Furthermore,  I  believe  it 
was  premeditated,  and  every  indication  points  to  tbis. 

I  recommend  the  removing  of  this  bad  man.  1  believe  it  would  be  bailed  with  the  sin- 
cerest  gratification  by  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  city.  There  has  been  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  people  here,  on  account  of  this  man,  which  is  now  so  much  in- 
creased that  the  safety  of  life  and  property  does  not  rest  with  the  civil  authorities,  but  with 
the  military. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major  General. 

Official  copy:  GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department, 
Telegram  received  10  p.  m.  in  cipher  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  3,  1866,  from  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  3.30  p.  m.,  August  3, 1866: 
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General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  quiet  in  the  city,  but  considerable  excitement  in  the  public 
mind.  There  is  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  military  with  the  civil  government, 
which  performs  all  its  duties  without  hiudrance.  I  have  permitted  the  retention  of  the  mili- 
tary governor  appointed  during  my  absence,  as  it  gives  confidence  and  enables  the  military 
to  know  what  is  occurring  in  trie  city.  *  He  does  not  interfere  with  civil  matters.  Unless 
good  judgment  is  exercised  there  will  be  an  exodus  of  northern  capital  and  Union  men, 
which  will  be  injurious  to  the  city  and  to  the  whole  country.  I  will  remove  the  military 
governor  in  a  day  or  two.  I  agaiu  strongly  advise  that  some  disposition  be  made  to  change 
the  present  mayor,  as  I  believe  it  would  do  more  to  restore  confidence  than  anything  that 
could  be  done.     If  the  present  governor  could  be  changed  also  it  would  not  be  amiss. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major  General. 

Official:  GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G 


Headquarters  Armies  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  3,  1866. 
Major  General  Sheridan,  New  Orleans,  La.  : 

Continue  to  enforce  martial  law  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  do 
not  allow  any  of  the  civil  authorities  to  act  if  you  deem  such  action  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety.  Lose  no  time  in  investigating  and  reporting  the  causes  that  led  to  the  riot,  and  the 
facts  which  occurred. 

U.  S.  GRANT,   General. 

Official  copy :  GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 
Telegram  received  5.5  n.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  August  4,  I860: 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  date  of  August  3 — 

P' m#  P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major  general. 

Official:  GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Depar  ment. 

Telegram  received  8.50  a.m.  in  cipher  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  6,  1866,  from  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  6.30  p.  m.,  August  5,  1866 : 
U.  S.  Grant,  General : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  quiet  in  the  city  yesterday  and  to-day ;  but  some  unfounded 
rumors  afloat,  which  excite  the  timid.  The  exciting  reports  will  be  in  circulation  for  a  day 
or  two  yet. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major  General  Commanding. 

Official  copy :  GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department* 

Telegram  received  4.10  p.  m.  in  cipher  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  7, 1866,  from  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  12.30  p.  m.,  August  7,  1866 : 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  a  rapid  change  for  the  better  throughout  the  city.  There  was 
much  excitement  on  Sunday  and  Monday  in  consequence  of  an  unfounded  rumor  that  there 
would  be  a  collision  between  the  whites  and  blacks  yesterday.  There  was  no  good  reason 
to  expect  such  an  event  however.  _ 

V  P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Official  copy : 

V*  GEO.  K.  LEET, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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[Telegram.— 4.30  p.  m.] 

Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  7,  1866. 
Major  Genera]  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Commanding,  8?c,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  your  telegram  of  the  6th.  in  answer  to  his  inquiries 
of  the  4th  instant.  On  the  3d  instant  instructions  were  sent  you  by  General  Grant,  in  con- 
formity with  the  President's  directions,  authorizing  you  to  "continue  to  enforce  martial  law 
so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and  ordering  you  not  to  allow- 
any  of  the  civil  authorities  to  act  if  you  deem  such  action  dangerous  to  the  public  safety; 
also  that  no  time  be  lost  in  investigating  the  causes  that  led  to  the  riot,  and  the  facts  which 
occurred."  By  these  instructions  the  President  designed  to  vest  in  you,  as  the  chief  military 
commander,  full  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  and  he  does 
not  see  that  anything  more  is  needed  pending  the  investigation  with  which  you  are  intrusted. 
But  if  in  your  judgment  your  powers  are  inadequate  to  preserve  the  peace  until  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  riot  are -ascertained,  you  will  please  report  to  this  department  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  President. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department, 
Telegram  received  5  p.  m.   in  cipher  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  9,  1866,  from  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  1  p.m.,  August  9,  1666. 

Brevet  Major  General  J.  A.  Rawlins,  Chief  of  Staff: 

I  see  that  my  despatch  to  General  Grant  of  August  first  is  published  with  one  paragraph 
.suppressed.     Can  you  tell  who  was  guilty  of  this  breach  of  military  honor? 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major  General. 
Official  copy : 

GEO.  K.  LEET, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General.  * 


Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  9,  1866. 
Major  General  Sheridan,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Your  despatches  did  not  get  into  print  from  these  headquarters.     If  you  do  not  object,  I  will 
ask  to  have  your  despatches  published  in  full.     Answer. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
Official  copy : 

GEO.  K.  LEET, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 
Received,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  11,  1866,  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August 
11,  1866: 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  Commanding  Armies  of  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C: 

I  did  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  my  despatch  of  August  1  was  published  by  author- 
ity from  your  headquarters.  1  thibk  I  have  a  right  to  feel  justly  indignant  at  the  person  who 
gave  the  authority.  As  to  the  publication  of  my  other  despatches,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
They  were  not  written  for  publication  unless  my  lawful  superior  chose  to  make  them  public. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  U.  S.  A. 
Official : 

GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 

Telegram  received  3.30  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  August  13,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  12  m.,  August  13,  1866: 
U.S.Grant,  General: 

The  military  board  called  by  General  Baird  to  investigate  the  occurrences  in  this  city  of 
July  30,  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible.    1  see  in  the  papers,  by  reports  of  officials 
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here,  an  attempt  made  to  cast  blame  on  the  military  for  not  being1  present  on  the  30th.  There 
could  have  been  no  object  in  its  being  present  except  to  keep  the  police  from  perpetrating  a 
revolting  massacre.  Its  absence  for  this  reason  I  regret.  From  the  accounts  of  my  own 
scouts  who  saw  the  affair  from  first  to  last,  from  my  own  officers,  and  from  disinterested  and 
truthful  persons,  I  believe  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  casualties  were  perpetrated  by  the 
police  and  citizens  stabbing  and  smashing  in  the  heads  of  many  who  had  been  already 
wounded  or  killed  by  policemen. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General, 
Official  copy : 

GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A,  G. 


Headquarters  Armies  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D,  C,  August  16,  1866. 
Major  General  Sheridan,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana : 

In  view  of  the  threat  contained  in  an  anonymous  letter  you  send  to  me,  I  advise  increasing 
your  force  about  the  city  from  other  parts  of  your  command.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  organ- 
ized two  more  companies  will  be  sent  to  each  of  your  infantry  battalions;  besides,  the  com- 
panies that  have  never  yet  joined  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  cholera  disappears. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
Official  copy : 

GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department. 

Received  4.45  p.  m.  in  cipher  at  Washington,  D.  C, ,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 

11  p.m.,  August  17,  1866: 
U.  S.  Grant,  General  U,  8,  A.: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  16th,  Everything  is  very  quiet  and  in  fine  condi- 
tion here.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  military  would  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy in  the  city,  there  was  a  general  backing  down.  I  have  no  fear  of  my  ability  to 
take  charge  of  the  city,  and  consider  the  force  here  adequate,  unless  there  was  some  very 
peat  disturbing  cause.  As  to  the  anonymous  threats  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  and  as  to 
idle  threats  of  driving  the  troops  out  of  the  city,  there  would  not  be  much  of  the  city  left 
when  it  was  done,     lam  all  right,  and  will  take  care  of  myself. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General, 
Official : 

GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.A.G. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department, 

Telegram  received  10.20  p.  m.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  28,  1866,  from  New  Orleans, 
July  28,  1866: 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

A  convention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day. The  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to  break 
it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  ob  the  subject,  but  nave  warned 
the  parties  that  1  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that 
effect  from  the  President. 

Please  instruct  me  at  once  by  telegraph. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General, 


Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La,  July  30,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  very  serious  riot  has  occurred  here  to-day.     I 
had  not  been  applied  to  by  the  conventionists  for  protection,  but  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
the  mayor  had  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  fully  convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly 
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the  intent  of  the  city  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  military  interfer- 
ence, that  I  did  not  regard  an  outbreak  as  a  thing  to  be  apprehended.  The  lieutenant 
governor  had  assured  me  that,  even  if  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  sheriff 
would  not  attempt  to  serve  it  without  my  permission,  and  for  to-day  they  designed  to  sus- 
pend it.  I  ordered  a  steamer  to  be  at  Jackson  barracks  (three  miles  below  the  city)  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  a  tug  to  be  ready  to  bear  orders  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  first  infantry,  stationed  at  that  point. 

At  1 1^  o'clock  a.  m.  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  came  to  see  me,  and  after  conversation, 
(he  feeling  confident  at  the  time  of  the  ability  of  the  police  to  preserve  order, )  I  proposed  to 
bring  to  the  city  four  companies  one  hour  in  advance  of  the  supposed  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention—at 6  o'clock  p.  m. — to  be  kept  near  by  in  case  they  should  be  required  to  keep  clear 
the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  in  which  the  convention  was  to  meet.  He  agreed  with 
me  that  it  would  be  very  desirable,  but  left  me,  not  apprehending  difficulty. 

At  12  o'clock  m.  I  drove  to  see  Judge  Howell,  president  of  the  convention,  to  request  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  to  keep  any  crowd  that  might  assemble  to  protect  the  conven- 
tion out  of  the  streets,  so  as  to  avoid- an  accidental  collision.  When  I  reached  his  house  I 
learned  that  the  convention  was  to  meet  at  J  2  o'clock  m.,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  it.  Re- 
turning to  my  headquarters,  I  soon  received  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant  governor,  informing 
me  that  large  parties  of  negroes  were  collecting  from  all  quarters  and  coining  into  the  centre 
of  the  city ;  vet  he  was  not  sure  of  his  information.  However,  I  at  once  sent  for  the  troops. 
Very  soon  afterwards  I  learned  that  a  riot  had  taken  place  near  the  convention  hall,  and  I 
sent  a  staff  officer  to  investigate  the  facts.  On  his  return  he  reported  having  met  Judge 
Howell,  who  said  the  convention  had  adjourned  for  want  of  a  quorum,  but  would  meet  again 
at  14  o'clock  p.  m.  This  reassured  me,  but  I  again  sent  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  troops. 
Immediately  after  this  the  riot  assumed  a  serious  character.  The  police,  aided  by  citizens* 
became  the  assailants,  and,  from  the  evidence,  I  am  forced  to  believe,  exercised  great  brutality 
in  making  their  arrests.  Finally,  they  attacked  the  convention  hall,  and  a  protracted  struggle 
ensued.  The  people  inside  the  hall  gave  up.  Some  who  surrendered  were  attacked  after- 
wards and  brutally  treated.  Quite  a  large  number  were  injured ;  I  cannot  now  say  how 
many ;  Governor  Hahn,  Dr.  Dostie,  Mr.  Fish,  and  perhaps  other  members  of  the  conven- 
tion among  the  number.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  I  soon  cleared  the  streets,  and  quiet  • 
was  restored. 

From  the  evidence  of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  of  sympathy  with  them 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  I  felt  compelled  to  declare  martial  law  in  the  city,  and  to  appoint  a 
military  governor,  from  which  I  hope  good  results  will  ensue. 

I  enclose  herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor,  and  of  a  despatch  which 
the  lieutenant  governor  claims  to  have  received  from  the  President.  I  regret  that  no  reply 
to  my  despatch  to  you  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.  General  Sheridan  is  still  absent  in 
Texas. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding  Department. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 


State  of  Louisiana,  Mayoralty  op  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  25,  1866. 
General:  A  body  of  men  claiming  to  belong  to  the  convention  of  18()4,  and  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  subvert  the  present  municipal  and  State  governments,  will,  I  learn,  as- 
semble in  this  city  Monday  next. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city,  which  my  oath  of  office  makes  obligatory  upon  me 
to  see  faithfully  executed,  declare  all  assemblies  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity  as  unlawful,  and  as  such  to  be  dispersed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  participants  held 
responsible  for  violating  the  same. 

It  is  my  intention  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  existing 
municipal  laws,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  ot  the  military  authorities. 

I  will  esteem  it  a  favor,   general,  if,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  will  inform  me 
whether  this  projected  meeting  has  your  approbation,  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly. 
I  am,  general,  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 
Brevet  Major  General  Baird, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana. 

A  true  copy  :  NATHANIEL  BURBANK, 

First  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  26, 1866. 

SlR :  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  25th  instant,  informing  me  that  a  body 
of  men.  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  J 864,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  sub- 
vert the  present  municipal  and  State  governments,  is  about  to  assemble  in  this  city,  and  re 
guarding  this  assemblage  as  one  of  those  described  in  the  law  as  calculated  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  therefore  unlawful,  you  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  and 
that  it  is  your  intention,  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly  if  found  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  the  city,  by  arresting  the  mpmbers  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  the  existing 
municipal  laws,  provided  they  meet  without  the  approbation  of  the  military  authorities. 

You  also  inqnire  whether  this  projected  meeting  has  my  approbation,  so  that  you  may  act 
accordingly. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  assembly  to  which  you  refer  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  any  military  authority  for  its  meetings.  I  pre- 
sume the  gentlemen  composing  it  have  never  asked  for  such  autnority  to  meet,  as  the  mili- 
tary commanders  since  I  have  been  in  the  State  have  held  themselves  strictly  aloof  from  all 
interference  with  the  political  movements  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  carefully  refraiued  from  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  either  side  of  the  many  questions 
relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  government.  When  asked  if  I  intended  to  furnUh 
the  convention  a  military  gu*rd,  I  have  replied  "No;"  **  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  his  po- 
lice will  amply  protect  its  sittings."  If  these  persons  assemble,  as  you  say  is  intended,  it 
will  be,  I  presume,  in  virtue  of  the  universally  conceded  right  of  all  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  peaceably  and  discuss  freely  questions  concerning  their  civil  govern- 
ment—a right  which  is  not  restricted  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  proposed  might  terminate 
in  a  change  of  existing  institutions. 

If  the  assemblage  in  question  has  the  legal  right  to  remodel  the  State  government,  it 
should  be  protected  in  so  doing;  if  it  has  not,  then  its  labors  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece 
of  harmless  pleasantry,  to  which  no  one  ought  to  object.  As  to  your  conception  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  your  oath  of  office,  I  regret  to  differ  with  you  entirely.  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  mayor  of  a  city  can  undertake  to  decide  so  important  and  delicate  a  question  as  the 
legal  authority  upon  which  a  convention,  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  an  entire  State, 
bases  its  action.  This,  doubtless,  will  be  decided  upon  in.  due  time  by  the  legal  branch  of 
the  United  States  government.  At  all  events,  the  governor  of  the  State  would  seem  to  be 
more  directly  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  step  of  this  kind,  if  it  was  proper  and 
necessary. 

What  we  most  want  at  the  present  time  is  the  maintenance  of  perfect  order  and  the  sup- 
pression of  violence  If,  when  you  speak  of  the  projected  meeting  as  one  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  am  to  understand  that  you  regard  the  number  of 
persons  who  differ  in  opinion  from  those  that  will  constitute  it,  so  large,  and  the  lawlessness 
of  their  character  so  well  established,  that  you  doubt  the  ability  of  your  small  force  of  police 
to  control  them,  you  have  in  that  case  only  to  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  bring  to  your  assist- 
ance not  only  the  troops  low  present  in  the  city,  but,  if  necessary,  the  entire  force  which  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  assemble,  either  upon  land  or  water. 

Lawless  violence  must  be  suppressed;  and  in  this  connection  the  recent  order  of  the  lieu- 
tenant general,  designed  for  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  deserves  careful 
consideration.     It  imposes  high  obligations  for  military  interference  to  protect  those  who, 
having  violated  no  ordinance  of  the  State,  are  engaged  in  peaceful  avocations. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Com'dg  Deft  Louisiana. 

Hon.  John  T.  Monroe, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 


[New  Orleans,  Monday  morning,  July  30,  1866.  ] 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE  CONVENTIONISTS. — THE  MILITARY  EXPECTED  TO 
SUSTAIN,  NOT  TO  OBSTRUCT,  THE   PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COURTS. 

The  following  despatch  from  President  Johnson  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  is  one 
from  which,  in  the  circumstances  that  called  it  forth,  satisfactory  deductions  may  be  drawn. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  President  gives  no  countenance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  members 
of  the  defunct  convention  of  1864,  who  are  endeavoring  to  reinstate  it;  and  we  can  only  be- 
lieve, as  commander-in-chief,  lie  will  see  that,  on  proper  occasion,  the  judicialfmd  other 
authorities  of  the  State,  as  now  constituted,  will  be  protected  by  the  military  against  violence 
from  within  or  from  without : 
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Washignton,  D.  C  July  28,  1866. 
To  ALBERT  Voorhies,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Louisiana : 

The  militar y  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not  obstruct  or  interfere  with,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts. 
A  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  convention  was  sent  to  Governor  Wells  this  morning. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


PROCLAMATION. 


Mayoralty  op  New  Orleans, 

City  Hail,  20th  day  of  July,  1866. 

Whereas  the  extinct  convention  of  1864  proposes  meeting  this  day ;  and  whereas  intelligence 
has  reached  me  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  city  might  be  disturbed  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  do  issue  this  my 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  good  people  of  the  city  to  avoid  with  care  all  disturbance  and 
collision ;  and  I  do  particularly  call  upon  the  younger  members  of  the  community  to  act  with 
such  calmness  and  propriety  as  that  the  ^ood  name  of  the  city  may  not  be  tarnished,  and 
the  eiiemies  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  President  Johnson  be  not  afforded  an  opportunity, 
so  much  courted  by  them,  of  creating  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  of  falsifying  tacts  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  city  and  State;  and  I  do  further  enjoin  upon  all  good  citizens  to  refrain 
from  gathering  in  or  about  the  place  of  meeting  of  said  extinct  convention,  satisfied  from 
recent  despatches  from  Washington  that  the  deliberations  of  the  members  thereof  will  receive 
no  counteuance  from  the  President,  and  that  he  will  sustain  the  agents  of  the  present  civil 
government  and  vindicate  its  laws  and  acts  to  the  satisfaction  ot  the  good  people  of  the  city 
and  State. 

fsEAL.]  JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 


[By  United  States  military  telegraph.  ] 

Executive  Office, 
Washington,  D.  G\,  August  1,  1866. 
Albert  Voorhtes,  Lieutenant  Governor,  or 
Andrew  J.  HERRON,  Attorney  General,  Ntw  Orleans : 

Were  the  city  authorities,  State  or  federal,  conferred  with  by  General  Baird  before  he 
declared  martial  law  ?  Could  not  the  civil  authorities,  State  and  federal,  enforce  the  law  and 
preserve  order  with  the  aid  of  the  military,  and  without  the  necessity  of  martial  law  ? 

I  hope  that  order  has  been  restored,  and  the  riot  not  as  disastrous  as  represented.  Please 
show  this  despatch  to  General  Baird. 

The  foregoing  telegram  is  transmitted  to  you  by  order  of  the  President.  Please  acknowl- 
edge its  receipt. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Indorsement  on  the  above : 

Received  from  the  President  for  transmission,  and  referred  to  the  Adjutant  General  for  that 
purpose. 

E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Official: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Office  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Headquarters,  War  Department. 
The  following  telegram  received,  3.40  p.  m.  August  2, 1366,  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
August?,  1866: 
Brevet  Major  General  E.  D.  Townsend,  A.  A.  G.,  Washington,  D.  C: 

De?»patcw  received.  Civil  authorities  were  not,  to  our  knowledge,  conferred  with  by  Gen- 
eral Baird  as  to  propriety  of  declaring  martial  law.  Civil  authorities  could  easily  enforce 
the  law  and  preserve  order  with  the  aid  of  the  military.    Martial  law  wholly  unnecessary. 
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Order  fully  restored  before  arrival  of  troops.  The  rioting  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  suppressed  by  police  in  less  than  two  hours, 
and  before  arrival  of  troops.    Left  copy  of  your  despatch  at  General  Bawl's  headquarters. 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 

Lieutenant  Governor, 
ANDREW  J.  HERRON, 

Attorney  General, 


[By  United  States  military  telegraph.] 

Executive  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  1,  1866. 
Major  General  Absalom  Baird,  Commanding,  $£.,  New  Orleans : 

Tou  will  not  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  render  whatever 
aid  may  be  required  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  foregoing  telegram  is  transmitted  to  you  by  order  of  the  President.    You  will  acknowl- 
edge its  receipt. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Indorsement  on  the  above : 

Received  from  the  President  for  transmission,  and  referred  for  that  purpose  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  who  will  direct  an  acknowledgment. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
August  1,  1866. 

Official  copy: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 


United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

War  Department, 
Received  9.20  a.  m.,  3d,  in  cipher. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 

August  2,  18t>6.— 1  p.  m. 
General  E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A.  A,  G, : 
Your  despatch  received.   No  obstacles  will  be  interposed  in  the  way  of  the  civil  authorities. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Official  copy : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  August  3,  1866. 

General:  You  will  please  transmit  to  General  Sheridan  the  following  instructions : 
4 'Continue  to  enforce  martial  law  «o  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  do 
not  allow  any  of  the  civil  authorities  to  act  if  you  deem  «uch  action  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety.     Lose  no  time  in  investigating  and  reporting  the  causes  that  led  to  the  riot,  and  the 
facts  which  occurred." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
General  Grant,  Commanding,  8fc. 

Official  copy : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 


New  Orleans,  August  3,  1866. 

Sir:  Your  Excellency  is  in*  possession  of  the  main  facts  as  regards  the  conspiracy  which, 
by  reviving  the  convention  of  1864,  purposed  to  subvert  the  civil  government  of  the  State  of 
Louisian/i. 

/ 

» 

i 
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An  informal  meeting:  of  twenty-nine  members — one  hundred  and  fifty  being  the  whole  num- 
ber and  seventy-six  a  quorum — proceeded  to  depose  the  president  of  the  convention,  (who 
considered  the  convention  as  extinct,  and  himself  functus  officio,)  and  to  elect  R.  K.  Howell 
as  president  pro  tern.  They  adjourned  to  meet  again,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  R. 
K.  Howell,  president  protein.,  convening  the  convention  to  meet  on  the  30thof  July  last,  and 
directing  his  excellency  the  governor  of  the  State  to  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies. 
So  far  the  whole  matter  was  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  experiment,  although  mischievously 
intended.     The  people  was  confident  that  the  governor  would  not  condescend  to  notice  this 

E  reclamation ;  and  in  case  the  convention  should  commit  any  illegal  act  of  interference,  that 
e  would  have  it  dispersed  at  once.  Unfortunately,  however,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  month 
the  governor  issued  writs  of  election  to  fill  up  fifty-one  vacancies  in  that  body.  This  docu- 
ment, to  which  the  secretary  of  state  refused  to  give  his  attestation  under  the  seal  of  State, 
was  issued  under  the  attestation  of  the  private  secretary  of  the  governor.  The  people  of  the 
State  became  alarmed  when  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  fact  that  their  chief 
magistrate  had  given  willing  aid  and  assistance  to  subvert  the  government,  the  preservation 
of  which  was  especially  intrusted  to  bis  keeping. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  of  July,  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives professedly  for  the  advocacy  of  universal  suffrage,  but  in  reality  to  organize  lor  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention  on  the  Monday  following.  The  object  of  this  meeting  w  as  to  arouse  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  colored  population,  so  as  to  make  them  the  victims  of  a  riot  by  urging? 
them  headlong  into  a  conflict  with  the  State  and  municipal  authorities.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  were  determined  to  prevent  all  riots  and  bloodshed  by  pursuing  such  a  course  as  would 
baffle  the  nefarious  calculations  of  these  agitators.  Our  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  must 
be  by  pursuing  the  usual  process  of  law ;  and  even  then  to  proceed  in  such  a  way  as  to  fasten 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  any  collision  whatever. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  graud  jury  by  the  attorney  general,  and  in  the  mean  tim«»  the 
lieutenant  governor  and  the  mayor  called  upon  Major  General  Baird  to  ascertain  whether,  if 
a  warrant,  issued  upon  a  regular  indictment,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  for  the 
arrest  of  the  members  of  the  convention,* the  military  would  interfere?  The  answer  was  that 
the  sheriff  would  himself  be  arrested,  and  that  the  convention,  meeting  peaceably,  could  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  mayor  had  previously  addressed  a  note  to  Major  General  Baird, 
inquiring  whether  he  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  military  in  case  he  would  proceed  to 
disperse  the  convention  as  an  unlawful  assemblage.  The  answer  to  this  communication 
was,  that  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  being  peaceable,  could  not  be  suppressed  by  the 
mayor,  and  that  the  military  authorities  would  prevent  the  interference  of  the  city  authorities. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  lieutenant  governor  that  the  civil  officers,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  convention ;  but  he  proposed  that, 
in  case  a  warrant  of  arrest  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  the  latter,  before  attempt- 
ing to  execute  it,  would  call  upon  the  general,  who,  thereupon,  would  indorse  his  objections, 
and  the  matter  would  at  once  oe  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  President.  This  arrange- 
ment was  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  On  the  same  day  the  attorney  general  and  the  lieu- 
teuant  governor  telegraphed  to  the  President  to  ascertain  whether  the  process  of  court  for  the 
arrest  of  the  members  of  the  convention  could  be  thwarted  by  the  military.  The  answer  was 
that,  instead  of  obstructing,  the  military  was  expected  to  sustain,  the  courts. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th,  the  municipal  and  State  authorities  called  upon  the  press  to  advise 
the  people  as  to  the  proper  conduct  to  be  held  the  next  day,  so  as  to  avoid  all  collision  and 
riot;  and  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  same  effect.  The  press  of  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  the  radical  organ,  gave  wise  and  salutary  counsels  to  the  public,  inviting  all 
citizens  to  avoid  congregating  about  the  capitol,  and  to  demean  themselves  with  prudence 
and  discretion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  lieutenant  governor  called  upon  General  Baird  to  comma 
nicate  to  him  the  President's  despatch,  and  also  inquired  from  the  gcueral  if  ho  would  not  have 
some  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order.  General  Baird  an- 
swered that  application  had  been  made  by  members  of  the  convention  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  his  reason  for  not  complying  was  that  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  side  with  either 
party  or  to  uphold  the  convention. 

The  suggestion  was  then  made  that  to  have  too  large  a  police  force  on  that  spot  might  be 
construed  as  meant  to  overawe  the  members,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  civil  authorities  did 
not  intend  interfering  with  the  convention  until  instructions  were  received  from  the  President 
as  above  agreed  on,  it  was  not  improper  to  have  troops  to  co-operate  with  a  small  police 
force  to  preserve  peace,  and  prevent  all  possible  attempt  to  bring  about  a  collision.  This 
suggestion  met  the  approbation  of  the  general,  who  there  stated  that  he  would  give  imme- 
diate orders  to  have  the  troops  in  readiuess. 

Before  the  end  of  this  interview  it  was  again  agreed  upon  between  General  Baird  and  the 
lieutenant  governor  that  whatever  warrant  of  arrest  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  it  would  be  submitted  to  him  before  any  attempt  to  have  it  executed,  and  that  upon 
the  indorsement  of  the  general's  objections  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  President. 

The  mayor,  being  informed  of  this  arrangement,  sent  but  a  small  police  foice  to  the 
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vicinity  of  the  hall,  and  the  troops  that  were  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them  were  eagerly 
expected. 

At  noon  information  having  reached  the  lieutenant  governor  that  in  the  third  district 
there  was  a  commencement  of  effervescence,  and  that  large  numbers  of  negroes  were  coming 
towards  Canal  street  from  above  and  below,  he  immediately  sent  a  despatch  to  the  general 
conveying  this  intelligence,  and  urging  that  the  troops  be  sent  without  delay.  About  one 
hour  afterwards  the  not  broke  out,  ending  in  the  dispersion  of  the  convention  and  the  capture 
of  the  rioters,  including  several  members  of  said  body. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  argue  the  questiou  of  fact  as  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
collision,  and  to  fix  precisely  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  it  originated.  We  will,  how- 
ever, remark  that  the  collision  was,  in  every  instance,  brought  about  by  the  armed  mob 
sustaining  the  convention.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  civil  authorities  took  all  the  precau- 
tions possible  to  prevent  the  outbreak;  that  thev  appealed  during  three  days  previous  to 
have  the  aid  of  the  military  to  preserve  order  at  the  place  where  was  to  meet  the  convention ; 
that  the  authorities,  State  and  municipal,  had  come  to  an  understanding  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  military  for  that  purpose;  that  the  citizens  no  more  than  the  police  contemplated 
to  prevent  the  convention  from  holding  their  meeting  peaceably,  and  to  adjourn  and  dis- 
perse unmolested;  and  that  the  warrant  for  their  anest  would  have  been  submitted  to  the 
military,  as  agreed  upon,  although  the  President's  despatch  to  the  lieutenant  governor, 
and  fhe  subsequent  one  to  the  attorney  general,  were  imperative  that  the  military  must  sus- 
tain and  not  thwart  the  courts. 

The  military  authorities  have  been,  for  the  three  days  previous  to  the  riot,  in  constant 
communication  with  the  attorney  general,  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  mayor,  with  the 
Tiew  of  preventing  the  impending  riot.  These  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  could  not  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  the  iucendiary  counsels  and  appeals,  of  those  who,  for  sinister  purposes, 
had  had  in  view  this  very  result,  in  order  to  reap  a  political  harvest. 

That  the  civil  authorities  have  done  their  duty  in  this  respect  is  patent;  that  more  could 
have  been  done  by  them  was  impossible,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
riot  by  taking  the  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  we  dount 
not  a  moment  that  the  military  commander  himself  will  be  the  first  to  corroborate  these  facts, 
and  to  arrest  all  calumnious  imputation  against  the  conduct  of  our  people  under  these  trying 
circumstances. 

As  regards  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  tlfe  least  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  was 
inopportune,  for  the  rioting  had  ceased  completely,  the  police  being  master  of  the  situation ! 
The  colored  population,  as  a  body,  did  not  participate  in  these  disgraceful  scenes,  and 
freed  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  not  were  standing  as  lookers-on  without  being  molested. 
The  colored  mob,  in  unison  with  a  few  white  rioters  who  were  leading  them  in  this  affair, 
were,  no  doubt,  well  organized.     That  they  were  well  armed  is  undoubted,  since  forty- two 

Solicemeu  and  several  citizens  were  either  killed  or  wounded  by  them,  although  the  con- 
ict  was  over  in  less  than  two  hours.  Twenty-seven  rioters  were  killed,  aud  a  considerable 
number  wounded.  At  dark,  when  all  was  over,  when  those  of  the  mob  were  either  dis- 
persed or  in  prison,  and  tranquillity  and  order  were  restored,  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  prisons  where  the  rioters  were  confined  were  emptied  bv  orders  fiom  headquarters. 
These  measures,  undoubtedly,  were  not  intended  for  reviving  the  hopes  of  the  outlaws,  but 
were  they  not  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  false  hopes  /  The  very  next  morning  the 
organ  ot  the  agitators  was  issued,  containing,  as  usual,  most  inflammatory  articles ;  and  so 
the  succeeding  issues. 

Had  the  military  authorities  on  Monday  afternoon  (30th)  taken  a  stand  solely  to  co-operate 
with  the  civil  authorities,  the  most  beneficial  effects  would  have  been  the  result. 
We  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

ANDREW  J.  HERRON, 
Attorney    General  of    Louisiana, 
JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 
His  Excellency  President  Andrew  Johnson.  • 


Mayoralty  op  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  25,  1866. 

General  :  A  body  of  men,  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  and  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  subvert  the  municipal  and  State  governments,  will,  I  learn,  assemble  in 
this  city  Monday  next. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city,  which  my  oath  of  office  makes  obligatory  upon  me 
to  see  faithfully  executed,  declare  all  assemblies  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity  unlawful,  and,  as  such,  to  be  dispersed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  participants  held 
responsible  for  violating  the  same. 

It  is  my  intention  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holdiu?  them  accountable  to  existing  mu- 
nicipal law,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 
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I  will  esteem  it  a  favor,  general,  if,  at  yonr  earliest  convenience,  you  will  inform  me 
whether  this  projected  meeting  has  your  approbation,  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 
Brevet  Major  General  Baird,  Commanding. 


PROCLAMATION. 


Mayoralty  op  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  30,  1866. 

Whereas  the  extinct  convention  of  1864  proposes  meeting  this  day,  and  whereas  intelli- 
gence has  reached  me  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  city  might  be  disturbed  : 

Now.  therefore,  I,  John  T.  Mouroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  do  issue  this,  my 
proclamation,  calling  npon  the  good  people  of  this  city  to  avoid  with  care  all  disturbance 
and  collision ;  and  I  do  particularly  call  upon  the  younger  members  of  the  community  to 
act  with  such  calmness  and  propriety  as  that  the  good  name  of  the  city  may  not  be  tar- 
nished, and  the  enemies  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  President  Johnson  be  not  afforded 
an  opportunity,  so  much  courted  by  them,  of  creating  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  of  faUify- 
ing  facts,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  city  and  State;  and  I  do  further  enjoin  upon  all  good 
citizens  to  refrain  from  gathering  in  or  about  the  place  of  meeting  of  said  extinct  conven- 
tion ;  satisfied  from  recent  despatches  from  Washington  that  the  deliberations  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof  will  receive  no  countenance  from  the  President,  and  that  he  will  sustain  the 
agents  of  the  present  civil  government,  and  vindicate  its  laws  and  acts  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  good  people  of  the  city  and  State. 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 


Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  26,  1866. 

SIR  :  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  25th  instant,  informing  me  that  a  body 
of  men,  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  sub- 
vert the  present  municipal  and  State  governments,  is  about  to  assemble  in  this  city,  and  re- 
garding this  assemblage  as  one  of  those  described  in  the  law  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  pub- 
Be  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  therefore  unlawful,  you  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  that  it 
is  your  intention,  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  the  existing 
municipal  laws,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 

You  also  inquire  whether  this  projected  meeting  has  my  approbation,  so  that  you  may  act 
accordingly. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  assemblage  to  which  yon  refer  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  any  military  authority  for  its  meetings. 

I  presume  the  gentlemen  composing  it  have  never  asked  for  such  authority  to  meet,  as  the 
military  commanders,  since  I  have  been  in  the  State,  have  held  themselves  strictly  aloof 
from  all  interference  with  the  political  movements  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  either  side  of  the  many 
questions  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  trie  State  government. 

When  asked  if  T  intended  to  furnish  the  convention  a  military  guard,  I  have  replied,  "  No ; 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  its  police  will  amply  protect  its  sittings."  If  these  persons  assem- 
ble, as  you  say  is  intended,  it  will  be,  I  presume,  in  virtue  of  the  universally  conceded  right 
of  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  peaceably,  and  discuss  freely,  questions  con- 
cerning their  civil  government,  a  right  which  is  not  restricted  by  the  fact  that  the  movement 
proposed  might  terminate  in  a  change  of  existing  institutions.  If  the  assemblage  in  ques- 
tion has  the  legal  right  to  remodel  the  State  government,  it  should  be  protected  iu  so  doing ; 
if  it  has  not,  then  its  labors  must  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  harmless  pleasantry  to  which 
no  one  ought  to  object.  As  to  your  conception  of  the  duty  imposed  by  your  oath  of  office, 
I  regret  to  differ  with  you  entirely.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  mayor  of  a  city  can  un- 
dertake to  decide  so  important  and  delicate  a  question  as  the  legal  authority  upon  which  a 
convention,  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  an  entire  State  bases  its  action.  This  doubt- 
less will,  in  due  time,  be  properly  decided:  upon  by  the  legal  branch  of  the  United  States 
government.  At  all  events,  the  governor  of  the  State  would  seem  to  be  more  directly  called 
upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  step  of  this  kind  if  it  was  proper  and  necessary.  What  we 
most  want  at  the  present  time  is  the  maintenance  of  perfect  good  order  and  suppression  of 
violence.  If,  when  you  speak  of  the  projected  meeting  as  one  calculated  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  tranquillity,  I  am  to  understand  that  you  regard  the  number  of  persons  who 
differ  in  opinion  from  those  who  will  constitute  it  as  so  large,  and  the  lawlessness  of  their 
character  so  well  established,  that  you  doubt  the  ability  of  your  small  force  of  police  to  con- 
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trol  them,  you  have  in  such  case  only  to  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  bring  to  your  assistance 
not  only  the  troops  now  present  in  the  city,  but,  if  necessary,  the  entire  force  which  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  assemble,  either  upon  the  land  or  on  the  water.  Lawless  violence  must 
be  suppressed,  and  in  this  connection  the  recent  order  of  the  Lieutenant  General,  designed 
for  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  deserves  careful  consideration.  It  imposes 
high  obligations  for  military  interference  to  protect  those  who,  having  violated  no  ordinance 
of  the  State,  are  engaged  in  peaceful  avocations. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General }  Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana, 
Hon.  John  T.  Monroe, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  17,  1866. 
Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  detailed  report  of  Surgeon  Hartsuff 
in  relation  to  the  casualties  resulting  from  the  riot  of  the  30th  ultimo. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General  Commanding. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Lee, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Headquarters  Department  Gulf. 

Indorsements  on  the  above : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulp, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  17,  1866. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  Brevet  Major  General  Rawlins,  chief  of  staff,  United  States 
army,  for  information  of  the  General  commanding,  in  connection  with  papers  on  same  sub- 
ject forwarded  on  the  16th  instant. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army,  Commanding. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States, 

September  21,  1866. 


Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  14,  1866. 
Sir  :  The  commanding  general  desires  a  little  explanation  of  the  difference  existing  in 
the  report  of  the  number  of  police  wounded  on  the  30th  ultimo,  as  given  in  your  report  (10) 
and  as  stated  by  the  chief  of  police,  (about  22.)  ^ 

He  desires  to  be  informed  what  circumstances  have  come  to  your  knowledge  tending  so 
greatly  to  diminish  the  number  given  by  the  city  authorities.  # 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  V.  CAZIARC, 
Brevet  Captain  and  A.  D.  C. 
Assistant  Surgeon  A.  Hartsuff, 

United  States  Army,  Sedgwick  Hospital. 

A  true  copy : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC, 

Brevet  Captain  and  A.  D.  C. 

Indorsement  on  the  above : 

Headquarters  General  Hospital,  — -  - 

Greenville,  Louisiana,  August  14,  1866.  \ 

Respectfully  returned.    I  called  on  the  chief  of  police  and  obtained  a  list  of  names  of        I 

wounded  policemen,  which  I  believe  was  twenty-two  (22.)    I  have  visited  the  several  \ 

policemen  wounded  at  their  residences,  and  some  of  the  twenty-two  I  found  were  not  in-        / 

lured,  and  others  were  on  duty  the  day  following  the  riot.     I  found  only  ten  (10)  injured.  / 

A.  HARTSUFF, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

A  true  copy : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC, 

Brevet  Captain  and  A*  D.  C. 
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I  will  esteem  it  a  favor,  general,  if,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  will  inform  me 
whether  this  projected  meeting  has  your  approbation,  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 
Brevet  Major  General  Bawd,  Commanding. 


PROCLAMATION. 


Mayoralty  op  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  30,  J  866. 

Whereas  the  extinct  convention  of  1864  proposes  meeting  this  day,  and  whereas  intelli- 
gence has  reached  me  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  city  might  be  disturbed : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  do  issue  this,  my 
proclamation,  calling  npon  the  good  people  of  this  city  to  avoid  with  care  all  disturbance 
and  collision ;  and  I  do  particularly  call  upon  the  younger  members  of  the  community  to 
act  with  such  calmness  and  propriety  as  that  the  good  name  of  the  city  may  not  be  tar- 
nished, and  the  enemies  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  President  Johnson  be  not  afforded 
an  opportunity,  so  much  courted  by  them,  of  creating  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  of  faluify- 
ing  facts,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  city  and  State;  and  I  do  further  enjoin  upon  all  good 
citizens  to  refrain  from  gathering  in  or  about  the  place  of  meeting  of  said  extinct  conven- 
tion ;  satisfied  from  recent  despatches  from  Washington  that  the  deliberations  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof  will  receive  no  countenance  from  the  President,  and  that  he  will  sustain  the 
agents  of  the  present  civil  government,  and  vindicate  its  laws  and  acts  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  good  people  of  the  city  and  State. 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  26,  1866. 

SIR  :  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  25th  instant,  informing  me  that  a  body 
of  men,  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  sub- 
vert the  present  municipal  and  State  governments,  is  about  to  assemble  in  this  city,  and  re- 
garding this  assemblage  as  one  of  those  described  in  the  law  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  tranquillity,  and  therefore  unlawful,  you  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  that  it 
is  your  intention,  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  the  existing 
municipal  laws,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 

You  also  inquire  whether  this  projected  meeting  has  my  approbation,  so  that  you  may  act 
accordingly. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  assemblage  to  which  yon  refer  has  not,  so  fa* 
as  I  am  aware,  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  any  military  authority  for  its  meetings. 

I  presume  the  gentlemen  composing  it  have  never  asked  for  such  authority  to  w^t  **  ^e 
military  commanders,  since  I  have  been  in  the  State,  have  held  themselves   ^%\   .0-  ^\c^A 
from  all  interference  with  the  political  movements  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.      O1    \tt  o^ 
part,  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  either  si<\^.^  Qt  \2q&^ 
questions  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  tne  State  government.  ^  \>l  ^ 

When  asked  ifl  intended  to  furnish  the  convention  a  mil  i  fury  guard,  I  hav. 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  its  police  will  amply  protect  itn  sittings,"     If  t* 
ble,  as  you  say  is  intended,  it  will  be,  I  presume,  in  virtue  of  the  udIt 
of  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  peaces,!  »Jy,  mul  discus 
cerning  their  civil  government,  a  right  which  is  not  rcxtrkud  by  the  f 
proposed  might  terminate  in  a  change  of  existing  instimtiuns.     If  ' 
tion  has  the  legal  right  to  remodel  the  State  government,  it  should 
if  it  has  not,  then  its  labors  must  be  looked  upon  simply  :ls  a  ht*' 
no  one  ought  to  object.     As  to  your  conception  of  the  ilnrv  imj 
I  regret  to  differ  with  you  entirely.     I  cannot  understand  how  i 
dertake  to  decide  so  important  and  delicate  a  question  its  the  U 
convention,  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  an  entire  8tat 
less  will,  in  due  time,  be  properly  decided:  upon  by  the  leg* 
government.     At  all  events,  the  governor  of  the  State  ^    i- 
upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  step  of  this  kind  if  it  w  jls 
most  want  at  the  present  time  is  the  maintenance  of  peri 
violence.     If,  when  you  speak  of  the  projected  meeting  * 
lie  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
differ  in  opinion  from  those  who  will  constitute  it  as  sn 
cbMr&cter  bo  well  established,  that  you  doubt  the  ability 
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New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  13,  1866. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  the  following  summary  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  riot  of  July  30,  1H66. 


Members  of  convention . 
White  citizens,  loyal  . .. 

Colored  citizens 

Policemen 

White  citizens,  disloyal. 


I 

2 

34 


I 


|2»   <C 


§1* 


4 
4 

40 


4 

5 
79 
10 


©  8 


8 

9 

119 

10 


4 

3 

44 

7 


T3   » 


1 

2 

30 

1 


3 

4 

45 

2 


Believed  by  me  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  I  could  not  get  absolute  facts:  Killed, 
colored,  10;  wounded,  colored,  20. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  HARTSUFF,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  8.  A. 
A  true  copy : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC, 

Brevet  Captain,  A.  D.  C. 


[Special  Orders  No.  99.] 

Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 
Medical  Director's  Office,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  2,  1866. 

I.  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  Hartsuft,  United  States  army,  will  visit  the  headquarters  of  chief 
of  police,  the  differeut  hospitals,  and  other  localities  in  which  iuformatiou  can  be  procured 
with  refeieuee  to  the  number  of  persous  killed  and  wounded  in  the  recent  riot,  and  report 
upon  the  charactei  of  their  wounds,  reporting,  also,  the  names  and  localities. 

II.  All  person  are  directed  to  furnish  every  facility  to  Dr.  Hartsufffor  this  purpose. 
By  order  ol  Brevet  Major  General  A.  Baird: 

THOMAS  A.  McPARLIN, 
Brevet  Colonel  and  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Director, 


In  compliance  with  the  above  order  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  visited  the  sev- 
eral hospitals  of  this  city,  called  on  the  chief  of  police,  coroner,  and  others,  aud  taken  all 
necessary  measures  to  acquaint  myself  with  facts,  as  required  by  the  above  order, 
%  The  difficulties  of  obtainiug  a  complete  list  of  the  wouuued  have  been  insurmountable ;  some 
of  those  slightly  wounded  have  fled  from  the  city,  aud  some  probably  remaining  in  the  city 
canuot  be  found.  The  Ust  of  the  killed,  too,  is  believed  to  be  incomplete,  but  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  absolute  facts  in  many  of  the  cases  reported  to  me,  1  have  refused  to  incor- 
porate them  in  my  list  which  is  enclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  HARTSUFF,  Assistant  Surgeon  V.  5,  A. 
A  true  copy : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC,  Brevet  Captain,  A.  D.  C. 

1.  John  Mass,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions  of  head. 

2.  Fuller  Loulong,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions. 

3.  George  Cooper,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiaua,  contusiou  of  body. 

4.  Ann  Jackson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions. 

5.  James  Somerville,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  face. 

6.  Alexander  Taylor,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orieaus,  Louisiaua,  incised  wound  of  head. 

7.  Adam  White,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiaua,  fracture  of  leg,  severe. 

8.  Aehille  Smith,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

9.  William  Griffin,  Marine   Hospital,  New  Orieaus,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  neck   and 

groin.     Died  July  31,  1806. 

10.  Stephen  Johnson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp, 

gunshot  wound  of  head,  severe. 

11.  Reuben  Hobbs,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture  of  the  right  thigh, 

severe. 

12.  Warren  Washington,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

13.  Heury  Nicholas,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  neck. 
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14.  John  Chester,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  in  abdomen,  severe 

15.  Stephen  Jackson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp. 

16.  William  Bloom,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture  of  occipital  bone, 

severe. 

17.  William  Harris,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  left  lung. 

Died  August  2,  1866. 

18.  Jim  Moss,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture  of  leg,  severe. 

19.  Elijah  Smith,  Marine  H6spita1,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  leg. 

20.  John  Domingo,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp, 

severe. 

21.  Bill  Williams,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  left  thigh. 

22.  John  Rollards,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp. 

23.  Peter  Crocker,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  head. 

24.  Alfred  Mayo,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  neck  and 

head,  severe.  - 

25.  Dick  Hobert,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  leg. 

26.  Gill  Peeks,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

27.  Frank  Edwards,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  right  fore-arm, 

back,  and  head. 

28.  Unknown,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

29<  Unknown,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  head. 
90.  Unknown,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  left  lung. 

31.  Thomas  Buse,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions*. 

32.  Nat.  Brown,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound;  of  neck 

33.  Osborn  Johnson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  back. 

34.  George  Lisle,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  fore-arm. 

35.  Henry  Robinson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  fore-arm 
and  frontal  bone. 

36.  Unknown,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions  of  knee,  head,  and 
side. 

37.  Unknown,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions  of  left  knee. 

38.  Charles  Johnson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head  and 

fracture  of  condyles  of  left  knee. 

39.  Gilbert  Reynolds,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp. 

40.  Henry  Murray,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture  of  leg. 

41.  Gen'l  Scott,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  left  lung. 

42.  Leon  Johnson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  sprain  of  left  knee. 

43.  Charles  Wallace,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  right  fore- 

arm. 

44.  John  Sparrin,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wounds  of  fore-arm  and 

head. 

45.  Elias  Young,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp. 

46.  George  Fitzhugh,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  head, 

severe. 

47.  George  Burke,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  right  thigh, 

severe. 

48.  Aaron  Brown,  Marine  Hospital.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture  of  leg,  severe. 

49.  John  Gibson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture  of  left  thigh,  severe. 

50.  Frank  Smith,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  right  knee. 

51.  James  Roffin,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  face,  severe. 

52.  Lewis  Campbell,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  leg. 

53.  Edward  Francis,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  right  thigh. 

54.  Saul  Coleman,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  left  knee. 

55.  William  Dangerneld,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

56.  Peter  Green,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  right  lung. 

57.  Nat.  Frazier,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  stab  of  left  lung. 

58.  Mark  Thompson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

59.  Battice  Johnson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp. 

60.  James  H.  Taylor,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound. 

61.  Hypolie  Varriett,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

62.  Isaac  Crop,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  right  thigh. 

63.  James  Lewis,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  back. 

64.  Peter  Brown,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  leg. 

65.  Jauics  Washington,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  abdomen. 

Died  August  6,  1866. 

66.  Robert  Ballard,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  spinal  col- 

umn, severe. 
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67.  Charles  Farrar,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  left  lung,  se- 
vere. 

63.  Sylvester  Jackson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  right 
fore- arm. 

69.  William  Woden,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  left  thigh, 
severe. 

70.  Marshall  Simon,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  face. 

71.  Ludain  Nora,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  left  thigh. 

72.  Anthony  Nash,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  left  fore-arm. 

73.  Jeremiah  Blackstone,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  injury  of  legs. 

74.  Oscar  Believe  re,  Marine  Hospital,  New/  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  face. 

75.  Eugene  Foster,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion. 

76.  John  Harrison,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  abdomen,  se- 
vere. 

77.  Emanuel  Thompson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head  and 
face. 

7£.  Samuel  Butler,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp,  se- 
vere. 

79.  Eugene  Gorden,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  right  arm. 

80.  Charles  Hughes,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

81.  Gabriel  Toroby,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  leg,  se- 
vere. 

82.  Jacob  Milton,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  neck. 

83.  Charles  Jordan,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  stab  over  region  of  left  cla- 
vicle, severe. 

84.  Wyiiam  G.  Gurellittle,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  thigh. 

85.  Joseph  Claiborne,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  thigh. 

86.  Thomas  Yalsin,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  sword-cane  wound  of  left 
lung. 

87.  Jule  Peters,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

88.  Robert  Easby,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp  and  : 

injury  to  feet. 

89.  Albert  Green,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head  and  face. 

90.  Benjamin  Palbot,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incision  of  feet  and  con- 

tusion of  head. 

91.  John  Sidney,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  injury  of  head. 

92.  John  Bush,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  injury  of  feet  and  head. 

93.  Bill  Sparks,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

94.  George  Welles,  Marine  Hospital.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  face. 

95.  Adolph  Albaria,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp. 

96.  John  Jackson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture  of  leg. 

97.  Samuel  Jones,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  face  and  legs. 

98.  Philip  Brown,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  sword-cane  wound. 

99.  Hayaen  Stewart,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  left 

thigh. 

100.  John  Baptist,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

101 .  Peter  Sanville,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  cut  of  scalp. 

102.  James  Aaron,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  face. 

103.  Charles  Fisher,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  left  thigh. 

104.  Antoine  Raymond,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  cheek. 

105.  Auturai  Johnson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  scalp. 

106.  Victor  Laboraux,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions  of  head  and 

abdomen. 

107.  Daniel  Bid  well,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  complicated  dislocation 

of  left  arm  joint,  with  protrusion  of  bones,  severe. 

108.  John  Patrick,  Marine  Hospital,   New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture  of  right  femur, 

upper  third,  severe. 

109.  Stephen   Johnson,   Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,   Louisiana,   gunshot  wound  of 

head.    Died  July  30,  1866. 

110.  Alfred  Mayo,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  head  and 

neck,  severe. 

111.  Victor  Laboraux,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head. 

112.  Brazille  Kemp,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  head, 

severe. 

113.  Benjamin  Hvat,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  arm. 

114.  Sam  Jones,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  forearm. 

115.  Frank  Haskins,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  neck. 

116.  Thornton  James,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  bruises  of  head. 

117.  Thomas  Corner,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  bruise  of  head  and  arm. 
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118.  John  Henderson,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  throat, 

severe. 

119.  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  Marine  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  right  arm 

and  hand,  contusion  left  side,  and  fracture  of  head  by  club.    Died  August  5,  1866. 

120.  Oweu  Reanes,  Charity  Hospital.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fracture,  severe. 

121.  Michael  Hickey,  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  ankle, 

severe. 

122.  Lyman  Mooney,  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  thigh, 

severe. 

123.  M.  Sokoloski,  No.  120  Basin  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  groin ;  police- 

man. 

124.  J.  W.  Henessy,  268  Common  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion  of  head ;  police- 

man. 

125.  Owen  Keenan,  390  Lafayette  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  wound  of 

head ;  policeman. 

126.  Hiram  Henry,  Hotel  Dieu,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  shot  in  the  foot ;  policeman. 

127.  M.  Smith,  329  New  Levee,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  shot  in  the  right  thigh ;  policeman. 

128.  Dan  Harrigan,  81  Front  Levee  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  struck  on  the  leg ; 

policeman. 

129.  Michael  Hahn,  Sedgwick  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  head. 

130.  Alfred  Shaw,  Sedgwick  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  back  and 

bruise. 

131.  A.  P.  Dostie,  Hotel  Dieu,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  spine,  and  sword- 

thrust  of  stomach.    Dead. 

132.  S.  S.  Fish,  Hotel  Dieu,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  head  and  back, 

severe.  % 

133.  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  Calliope  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  penetrating  wounds, 

both  lungs,  severe. 

134.  George  Howes, ,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions  of  body. 

135.  C.  W.  Stauffer,  No.  97  Magazine  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusion. 

136.  M.  Waples,  with  Judge  Waples,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions. 

137.  M.  Duney,  Hotel  Dieu,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contusions. 

138.  C.  B.  H.  Duplessis,  No.  252  Johnson  street,  between  barracks  and  hospital,  New  Orleans, 

Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  face  and  neck. 

139.  Eugene  Sties,  326  St.  Philip  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  ankle  broken,  severe. 

140.  George  Ross,  46  Montegut  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  right  arm ; 

policeman. 

141.  William  Lambias,  133  Magazine  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  left  leg ; 

policeman. 

142.  James  Brooks,  99  Spain  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  stabbed  in  the  right  hand. 

143.  William  Theard, ,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  left  hand. 

144.  H.  Hurst,  Old  Magazine  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  gunshot  wound  of  left  shoulder, 

left  fore-arm  and  right  side. 

145.  Dr.  Hire,  corner  Poyfarre  and  Mayo  streets,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound 

of  hand  and  contused  wound  of  side,  severe. 

146.  Lieutenant  Smith, ,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol  wound  of  right  arm. 

147.  J.  M.  Leclere,  147  Dauphin  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  deep  cut  over  left  eye ; 

general  contusions  of  body. 

148.  Charles  Azerette,  corner  of  Ursuline  and  Old  Levee  streets,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 

incised  wound  of  scalp,  severe. 

149.  L.  J.  P.  Capla,  corner  Barracks  and  St.  Cloud  streets,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised 

wound  over  left  eye. 

150.  Alfred  Capla,  corner  Barracks  and  St.  Cloud  streets,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol- 

shot  destroying  left  eye ;  extensive  contusions  of  head. 

151.  Manuel  Camps,  245  Dumaine  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  incised  wound  of  head  ; 

punctured  wound  of  back ;  extensive  contusions  of  head  and  face. 

152.  Jules  Lanaber,  corner  Claiborne  and  St.  Ann  streets,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  exten- 

sive contusions  of  head ;  pistol  wound  of  right  thigh ;  pistol-shot  of  left  knee ;  incised  - 
wound  of  left  shoulder. 

153.  Martin  Self,  250  St.  Philip  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  in  breast,  ball 

remaining ;  pistol-shot  in  right  hip,  ball  remaining,  and  pistol-shot  of  back. 

154.  S.  Rock,  189  St.  Cloud  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  pistol-shot  of  head;  extensive 

contusions. 

155.  Captain  C.  Loup,  No.  189  St.  Cloud  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  stabbed  in  the  ab- 

domen.   Killed. 
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July  31,  1866. — Charles  Johnson,  (colored,)  30  years,  a  pistol  ball  penetrating  the  perito- 
neum of  the  small  intestine;  James  Nelson,  (colored,)  28 years,  a  pistol  ball  penetrating  the 
right  lnng,  at  the  basis  thereof;  Collins  Page,  (colored,)  28  years,  a  pistol  ball  in  the  brain 
and  two  in  the  body ;  Constant  Loup,  (white,)  36  years,  stabbed  with  a  dirk  or  knife,  caus- 
ing a  wound  three  inches  in  length,  cutting  the  intestine  of  the  liver ;  £.  H.  Cenas,  (white, ) 
22  years,  a  pistol  ball  which  cut  the  carotid  artery  on  the  right  side. 

Aug u it  ],  1866. — Wilson  Jobnson,  (colored,) 40  years,  a  pistol  ball  in  the  right  lung,  and 
several  wounds  inflicted  on  the  head  with  a  blunt  instrument. 

The  foregoing  is  a  list  of  the  bodies  on  which  I  have  made  a  separate  inquest,  while  en- 
gaged at  that  duty.  Notice  was  left  at  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  at  my  office,  requiring  me  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  workhouse  to  make  inauest  on  the  bodies  of  twenty-two  (22)  negroes 
who  were  killed  in  the  riot  of  July  30  last.  My  deputy,  Mr.  L.  Burthe,  without  delay,  com- 
plied, and  found  22  bodies  enclosed  in  coffins,  around  which  a  hot  fire  had  been  lit  for 
protection  against  the  arising  stench  and  for  purification  of  the  air.  Not  a  solitary  person  was 
found  on  the  spot  to  identify  the  bodies ;  and,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  have  the 
bodies  removed,  (as  the  workhouse  contained  a  population  of  450  persons,)  my  deputy  was 
constrained  to  make  a  general  inquest  in  the  presence  of  a  jury,  who  found  that  the  22  per- 
sons in  question  had  come  to  death  by  pistol-shots  and  stabbings,  done  during  the  riot  of 
July  30,  1866. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  C.  DELEEtY,  Coroner. 
A  true  copy  of  original  report  of  Surgeon  Ilartsuff: 

LOUIS  N.  CAZIARC, 
Brevet  Captain  and  Aide -de- Camp. 
Official  copy : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Aisiitant  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  September  6,  1866. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  proceedings  of  a  board  convened  by 
Major  General  Baird  to  investigate  the  occurrences  in  this  city  of  July  30  last,  with  a  brief 
of  the  proceedings  thereof;  also  an  affidavit  of  certain  parties  charging  Mayor  Monroe  and 
other  city  officials  with  the  conception  and  perpetration  of  crimes  which  they  allege  as  having 
been  perpetrated  on  that  day. 

I  am,  general,  yours  respectfully, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  U.  8.  A. 
Major  General  J.  A.  Rawlins,  U.  S.  A., 

Chief  of  Staff  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Indorsed  on  the  above : 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
Headquarters  Armies  United  States, 

September  21,  1666. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INVESTIGATION  UPON  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 

RIOTS. 

The  board,  having  maturely  considered  the  foregoing  evidence,  would  respectfully  report 
as  follows : 

The  immediate  causes  of  this  riot,  which  the  board  are  directed  to  investigate,  are,  in  their 
opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  violent  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  so-called  convention  of 
1864,  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  community,  and  which  were  finally,  by  the 
course  of  events,  fanned  into  the  flame  of  an  actual  outbreak  of  riot,  bloodshed,  and  massacre. 

The  board  do  not  consider  themselves  called  upon  to  decide  or  discuss  in  any  manner  the 
question  of  the  legal  existence  and  powers  of  the  convention  as  such.  Whether  any  attempted 
official  action  on  their  part  would  have  been  recognized  by  the  courts  as  of  any  legal  validity 
is  a  point  admitting  of  grove  doubt.  This,  however,  was  not  the  question  under  discussion 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  the  decision  of  which  was,  as  it  appears,  pregnant 
with  the  gravest  of  consequences  to  the  State  and  the  nation.  That  question  was,  whether 
the  persons  claiming  to  constitute  such  conventions  should  be  allowed  to  assemble. 

The  board  will  endeavor  to  state,  briefly  and  comprehensively,  the  action  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  upon  this  point,  and  Yrttl  maka  a  abort  comnanson  of  testimony  thereon, 
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with  a  view  of  deciding  the  cause  and  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  non-arrival  of  the 
United  States  troops  in  time  to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  took  place.  The  events  of  the 
day  will  then  be  considered  in  chronological  order,  the  board  making  the  best  summary  in  their 
power  of  the  voluminous  evidence  which  they  have  taken,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  points 
with  irresistible  force  to  the  quarter  in  which  the  accountability  for  crime  will  be  found  to 
rest. 

In  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  before  described,  Mayor  Monroe  applied  by  letter  to 
General  Baird  to  know  if  he  can  be  allowed  to  disperse  this  alleged  unlawful  assembly  by 
the  arrest  of  its  members  by  his  police.  General  Baird  replies  in  effect,  that  it  is  not  for  the 
mayor  to  decide  that  these  citiseus  are  criminals,  and  that  be  will  not  permit  the  arrest ;  but 
that  if  a  riotous  attack  on  the  assembly  be  anticipated,  which  the  police  may  be  unable  to 
quell  or  prevent,  in  that  case  the  whole  military  power  will  be  furnished  if  required,  to  assist 
in  keeping  the  peace.  (See  copies  marked  D  and  £.)  But  Mayor  Monroe  makes  no  applica- 
tion for  military  aid.  General  Baird  also  states  his  objections  to  allowing  the  arrest  by  the 
sheriff,  but  promises  to  telegraph  to  Washington  for  instructions.  He  does  so  telegraph,  but 
receives  no  answer.  The  other  party  telegraphs,  and  are  answered  that  the  military  will  be 
expected  to  sustain  the  courts.  This  does  not  remove  General  Baird's  objections  to  the  arrest. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  sheriff  shall  not  make  the  arrest,  but  that  General  Baird  shall  indorse 
his  objections  on  the  warrant,  and  forward  the  whole  case  to  Washington. 

So  far,  nothing  is  said  of  a  riot  except  General  Baird's  offer  of  troops  should  one  be  antici- 
pated. 

General  Baird  is  unwilling  to  assume  the  attitude  of  protecting  the  assembly  unless  called 
on  by  civil  authorities  to  aid  in  preventing  or  suppressing  a  riot. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  evidence  as  to  when  and  by  whom  he  was  so  called  on. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  says :  "I  then  mentioned  to  the  general  whether  he  would 
not  have  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Mechanics'  Institute  that  day  to  prevent  any  disturbance. 
This  was  the  day  of  the  riot — it  must  have  been  towards  ten  o'clock.  (Page  421.)  *  * 
When  I  made  the  request  General  Baird  seemed  pleased  with  it,  because  coming  from  our 
side.    He  said  he  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  and  gave  immediate  orders,  (page  4££.)    When 


I  left  I  stepped  up  to  the  mayor's  office  to  see  if  troops  had  been  sent ;  f  did  not  say  what 
troops;  I  only  asked  for  troops.  When  I  made  that  statement  to  the  mayor  he  seemed 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.   This  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  (page  4*23.) 

See  also  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies 's  letter  of  July  30,  ( copy  marked  C : )  "After  leaving 
you  I  called  upon  the  mayor,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  what  co-operation  he  could  have  from 
the  military  department" 

Major  General  Baird  says :  "Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  the  lieutenant  governor  called  upon 
me.  *  *  I  told  the  governor  the  disposition  I  had  made  of  the  troops.  "  *  *  1  stated, 
also,  that  if  I  was  not  afraid  that  my  motives  would  be  misinterpreted,  and  that  it  would  be 
said  that  I  was  guarding  the  convention,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  posted  a  few  sol- 
diers in  the  street.  *  *  Governor  Voorhies  expressed  pleasure,  and  agreed  to  this  with 
pleasure,  and  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  them,  and  that  he  would  see  that  my  mo- 
tives were  not  misinterpreted.  I  then  said  I  would  send  for  a  few  companies.  *  *  * 
This  was  the  first  understanding  between  me  and  any  one,  and  the  first  proposition  made  with 
regard  to  having  troops  present.  (Page  4:35.  )  *  *  *  Shortly  after  two  o'clock  Mayor  Mon- 
roe came  in  hurriedly  to  see  me.  He  asked  when  the  troops  I  spoke  of  bringing  up  would 
arrive.  I  said  I  expected  them ;  that  they  ought  to  be  in  Canal  street  by  that  very  time. 
He  then  asked  me:  *  Will  they  be  white  troops?  Will  they  act  along  with  the  police  7  *  I  re- 
plied that  a  part  of  them  would  be  white  troops,  the  1st  infantry,  and  that  I  would  use  them 
to  put  down  the  riot,  no  matter  who  was  concerned  in  it.  *  *  *  At  no  time  did  he  ask 
me  for  the  assistance  of  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  request  implied  in  those  three  in- 
terrogatories."   (Page  437.) 

Mayor  Monroe  says,  (page  160 :)  "  On  Saturday,  previous  to  the  convention,  I  called  on 
General  Baird,  and  gave  him  to  understand  I  feared  a  difficulty,  providing  there  were  not  a 
few  United  States  troops  sent  there  to  preserve  order,  knowing  full  well  there  was  a  bad  feel- 
ing existing  between  my  police  and  the  negroes  and  those  who  favored  this  convention.  It 
was  previously  agreed  before  Saturday,  between  General  Baird  and  myself,  that  a  small  force 
of  troops  would  be  sent  to  Mechanics'  Institute.  *  *  "  I  relied  on  my  proclamation  to 
keep  at  least  the  white  people  away.  General  Baird  informed  me  that  he  would  send  a  small 
detachment  of  troops.  *  *  I  told  him  that  if  such  was  the  case  the  convention  might  as- 
semble. *  *  *  On  the  morning  of  the  assembling,  every  ten  minutes,  I  sent  [a  messen- 
ger] to  report  to  me  whether  the  military  had  yet  got  there  or  not.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock. 
To  my  surprise  they  continued  to  return  and  report  that  the  military  had  not  yet  arrived,  as 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  General  Baird  and  myself.  *  *  I  informed  General  Baird 
on  Friday  and  on  Saturday  that  this  convention  was  to  assemble  at  12  o'clock  Monday,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  there  previous  to  that  hour,  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
would  have  a  small  detachment  of  white  troops  there  on  Monday  morning  before  the  hour 
12  o'clock.    Expecting  they  would  come,  I  allowed  no  policemen  to  go  there,"  &c 

Major  General  Baird  says :  "  The  first  communication  I  had  was  a  Tetter  from  Mayor  Mon- 
roe, (on  file.)  The  next  communication  was  on  Saturday,  the  28th,  when  Mayor  Monroe 
called  upon  me  and  introduced  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies.  *  *  *  No  request  what- 
ever was  made  to  me  for  troops  at  that  interview." 
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This  interview  is  minutely  described  by  the  general  and  lieutenant  governor.  (Page  4 19.) 
Its  object  was  to  induce  the  general  to  allow  the  arrest  of  the  convention ;  the  subject  of  troops 
or  apprehended  riot  was  not  alluded  to. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  essential  difference  between  Governor  Voorhies  and  Gen- 
eral Baird  on  this  point  is  as  to  which  first  proposed  on  Monday  the  sending  of  troops.  The 
agreement  is  made ;  Voorhies  goes  to  the  mayor  and  tells  him  of  it,  and  the  mayor  is  pleased 
to  hear  of  it. 

/     Mayor  Monroe  swears  that  General  Baird  promised  and  agreed  to  and  with  him  on  Friday 
I  and  on  Saturday  to  Bend  troops. 

I      General  Baird  swears  that  he  never  so  promised  or  agreed  with  him  or  any  one  except  with 
^Governor  Voorhies  on  the  morning  of  the  riot. 

^  Voorhies's  testimony  on  this  point  is  consistent  with  Baird's  and  inconsistent  with  Monroe's. 
Compare,  also,  the  testimony  of  Monroe  (page  510)  and  General  Herron,  (page  529,)  in  re- 
gard to  the  meeting  in  the  mayor's  parlor,  and  the  employment  of  police  ana  military. 

See  also  the  testimony  of  the  chief  of  police,  Adams,  (page  14,)  who  details  the  instruc- 
tions he  received  from  the  mayor  and  his  orders  to  keep  police  away,  and  reasons  therefor, 
but  in  which  appears  no  word  of  allusion  to  expected  military  aid.  This  testimony  was  given 
before  that  of  Mayor  Monroe. 

Supposing  Baird  and  Monroe  to  be  of  equal  credibility  under  oath,  the  evidence  of  Voor- 
hies, Herron,  and  Adams  is  sufficient  to  indicate  on  which  side  the  false  swearing  lies. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  little  further  the  evidence  bearing  upon  General  Baird's  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  troops. 

The  civil  authorities  propose  to  disperse  and  arrest  the  convention — first,  by  the  city  police; 
next,  by  the  sheriffs  posse,  and  request  the  military  not  to  interfere.    General  Baird  tele- 
graphs at  once  for  instructions.     He  receives  no  answer.    The  civil  authorities  receive  a 
despatch,  which  they  interpret  to  mean  that  General  Baird  is  not  to  prevent  the  arrest.     Gen- 
eral Baird's  objections  are  not  removed,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  convention  shall  meet  unmo 
lested,  and  that  on  the  sheriff's  warrant  General  Baird  shall  indorse  his  objections  and  for- 
ward the  papers  to  Washington. 
,  /'     So  far  no  application  for  troops  or  desire  for  military  assistance  is  made  or  hinted  at  by  the 
V    civil  authorities.     But  General  Baird  thinks  it  prudent  to  have  on  that  day  water  transporta- 
tion in  instant  readiness  to  bring  up  the  troops  if  required.    Had  be,  without  the  slightest  re- 
quest by  the  civil  authorities,  or  an  intimation  that  they  were  not  amply  competent  to 
keep  the  peace,  brought  up  the  troops  and  "stationed  them  around  the  building,  the  riot 
.  would  have  been  prevented.     But  this  course  would  have  been  complained  of  as  an  uncalled 
,  [    for  usurpation ;  would  have  been  construed  into  taking  sides  with  the  convention;   and,  in 
General  Baird's  opinion,  would  not  have  received  the  approval  of  his  superiors. 

On  the  morning  of  the  riot  General  Baird  is  under  the  impression,  shared  by  members  of 
this  commission,  and  known  by  them  to  have  been  prevalent,  that  the  hour  of  meeting  was 
to  be  six  p.  m.  Mayor  Monroe  states  that,  in  his  applications  for  troops,  he  stated  the  hour 
of  meeting  to  be  twelve ;  but  the  commission  have  already  (riven  their  reasons  for  discredit- 
ing this  witness,  and  for  believing  that  such  alleged  applications  were  never  made. 

At  last — at  some  time  between  ten  and  twelve  Mono  ay  morning — Governor  Voorhies  asks, 
-  or  General  Baird  proposes,  the  sending  of  troops.    It  is  assented  to ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
{   time,  General  Baird  has  the  request  or  sanction  of  the  civil  power  for  the  presence  of  his 
1  troops.     He  does  not  wait  for  a  formal  requisition,  nor  does  he  ask  why  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor acts  in  place  of  the  governor ;  he  sends  a  messenger  at  once  for  troops,  and  tells  the 
lieutenant  governor  that  he  will  have  them  in  the  street  an  hour  before  the  convention  met. 
He  thinks  that  if  the  governor  noticed  this  remark,  he  must  have  seen  that  there  was  an 
error  about  the  time,  as  it  was  then  near  twelve  o'clock.     From  that  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  General  Baird  used  every  effort  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  who  did  not,  unfor- 
tunately, come  up  until  the  slaughter  was  over  and  the  riot  had  ceased  at  that  point. 
f      On  a  review  of  this  evidence,  the  board  cannot  but  decide  that  no  blame  should  be  attached 
J  to  General  Baird  for  his  action  in  the  premises.     Under  the  impression  that  the  hour  of  meet- 
*   I  ing  was  six,  the  troops  had  not  quitted  the  barracks,  when,  shortly  before  twelve,  the  gen- 
'  eral  receives,  for  the  first  time,  the  request  or  sanction  of  the  civil  authorities  for  their  ap- 
pearance.   It  was  then  too  late. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  description  of  the  events  of  the  day  of  the  riot,  the  board 
would  consider  some  of  the  exciting  causes  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  passions  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  had  become  inflamed  to  the  highest  point  against  this  so-called 

r convention  and  the  negro  suffrage  party  by  which  it  was  supported. 
These  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  tone  of  the  press  for  some  time  past,  whose 
hardly  concealed  threats  pointed  clearly  to  violence ;  the  published  charge  of  Judge  A  bell 
to  the  grand  jury,  (copy  marked  A ;)  Mayor  Monroe's  declared  intention  to  employ  his  police 
against  the  convention  unless  prevented  by  the  military;  the  speeches  made  at  the  universal 
/  suffrage  meeting  of  Friday  night,  and  the  exaggerated  and  incorrect  reports  thereof  published 

P  in  the  papers— all  these  combined,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  to  produce  a  conviction  among 
the  large  class  always  ready  for  violence  that  tbis  meeting  might  be  considered  as  in  the  con- 
dition or  status  of  complete  outlawry,  with  no  right  to  protection  and  fair  game  for  the  pistol 
and  the  knife. 
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With  regard  to  the  meeting  on  Friday  night,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exerted  a  highly 
exasperating  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  opponents  of  the  convention.  Negro  suffrage  was 
openly  advocated ;  violent  speeches  were  made,  in  which  rebels  were  denounced,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  most  ill-advised  appeal  was  made  by  one  speaker  to  the  negroes  to 
come  "  in  their  might"  on  the  next  Monday  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

In  one  respect  this  meeting  was  certainly  incendiary  in  its  effect  It  fired  into  absolute 
fury  the  smouldering  wrath  of  the  classes  alluded  to  against  the  convention  party,  and  by 
bringing  a  procession  of  negroes  to  the  hall,  gave  an  occasion  and  pretext  for  the  contemplated 
and  premeditated  attack.  As  an  indication  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  thus  excited,  may  be 
mentioned  the  remarks  of  "  ladies"  advocating  the  immediate  killing  of  the  leaders,  Dostie 
and  Henderson,  in  their  houses.    (Page  51.) 

In  regard  to  the  expressions  used  by  the  speakers  outside  the  hall,  the  evidence  is  conflict- 
ing. Mr.  Tilton,  (page  232, )  who  listened  to  the  speakers  from  his  balcony  on  the  corner  of 
the  block  opposite  to  that  of  which  the  Mechanics*  Institute  is  the  centre,  testifies  to  the  most 
violent  appeals  to  the  negroes  to  "fight  for  their  votes,"  •'  to  come  armed  to  the  convention," 
**no  cowards  wanted,"  "the  stones  of  the  streets  crying  out  for  blood  of  rebels,"  &c,  &c. 
These  expressions  transcend  even  the  reports  published  in  the  city  papers ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Shelley,  (page  450, )  the  New  York  reporter,  who  was  present  on  the  platform 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  speakers,  hears  nothing  of  the -call  to  the  negroes  to  come  armed,  and 
gives  a  very  different  description  of  the  speeches. 

The  board  are  compelled  to  state  that  Mr.  Tilton's  manner  and  appearance  while  giving 
evidence  iudicated,  almost  painfully,  his  liability  to  the  highest  degree  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  without  implying  any  intentional  falsification,  the  board  can  but  think  that  his 
confessed  condition  of  alarm  and  indignation  at  the  time  caused  him  greatly  to  distort  the  sense 
of  the  expressions  which  he  caught.  That  his  position  was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  speeches  in  any  connected  sense,  would  seem  probable  from  his  own  testimony  con- 
cerning the  events  of  Monday,  when,  from  the  same  balcony,  he  watched  two  speakers 
addressing  the  negroes,  and  inferred  from  their  gestures  that  they  were  exhorting  them  to 
disperse. 

Mr.  Tilton's  feelings  towards  the  convention  are  stated  with  great  frankness.  He  would  not 
have  done  what  the  police  did  in  protecting  members.  Ou  the  contrary,  as  a  property  holder 
and  tax  payer,  he  would  have  been  for  the  killing  of  every  man  in  the  room.  (Page  238.) 
The  unconscious  influence  which  such  feelings  cannot  but  exert  upon  testimony  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  this  case. 

To  return  to  the  narration  of  events.    It  seems  that  on  the  Saturday  before,  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  mayor,  different  members  of  the  city  council,  the  chief  of  police,  and  some 
prominent  merchants,  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  situation  and  deciding  on 
a  course  of  action.    To  thjs  meeting  was  invited  ex-General  F.  J.  Herron,  who  was  asked  \   / 
for  his  opinion.     He  replies  that  though  politically  opposed  to  that  party,  he  would,  were  he 
mayor,  allow  the  convention  to  meet  and  send  his  whole  police  force  there  for  its  protection, 
and  let  the  matter  of  arrest  by  the  sheriff  be  referred  to  Washington,  as  proposed.    (Page 
511.)    This  opinion  meets  with  favor,  (except  from  one  person,  who  thinks  tne  convention 
should  be  hanged, )  and  General  Herron  leaves  with  the  full  impression  that  such  course  has 
been  decided  on — that  the  meeting  will  be  protected  by  the  police  and  no  violence  occur. 
But  at  twelve  o'clock  Sunday  night  the  night  watchmen  are  drawn  off  their  beats  and  held  at 
the  various  stations.    In  the  morning  the  whole  uniformed  police  are  so  massed  and  held  in  y 
readiness ;  whether  by  orders  or  without  orders,  nearly  every  man  is  armed.     They  are  not  ( 
sent  to  the  convention  for  its  protection,  as  advised  by  General  Herron.    On  the  contrary,  1 
they  are  scrupulously  kept  from  appearing  on  the  streets,  the  mayor,  as  he  states,  relying  on  \ 
his  proclamation  to  keep  away  the  whites,  and  on  the  troops  which,  as  he  states,  General 
Baird  has  promised  to  send,  to  keep  the  negroes  in  order.    He  fears  that  the  appearance  of  J 
the  police  might  overawe  the  convention.  J 

Tne  board  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  discredit  Mayor  Monroe,  and  to  believe  that  he  knew 
that  not  a  soldier  had  been  asked  for,  and  that  when  he  massed  his  armed  police  and  held 
them  aloof  from  the  building  no  barrier  remained  between  the  convention  and  negroes  and 
the  infuriated  citizens  with  whose  threats  the  city  was  yet  ringing,  except  his  paper  procla- 
mation. He  states,  moreover,  that  he  knew  that  the  hatred  of  the  mob  towards  the  conven-  ' 
tion  and  negroes  was  shared  by  his  police.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  should  the  negroes  assem-  j 
ble  in  any  number,  a  collision  might  be  considered  inevitable,  and  an  attack  by  the  mob  upon 
the  convention  as  sure  to  follow.  Then  the  police,  massed,  armed,  and  ready,  are  let  loose 
upon  the  scene  "  to  quell  the  riot."    How  they  did  quell  it  will  appear  from  the  evidence. 

It  appears  that  the  convention  met,  called  the  roll,  and  adjourned  for  an  hour  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  absent  members.    According  to  universal  testimony,  with  a  single  excep-^i 
tion,  no  member  of  the  convention  was  armed,  and  they  had  not  only  determined  to  make  no  ( 
opposition  to  an  arrest,  but  had  made  all  arrangements  for  procuring  their  release  upon  habeas j 
carpus.    (Page  218.)    It  was  during  this  adjournment  that  a  procession  of  negroes,  with  at 
drum  and  fife  and  a  United  States  flag,  approached  the  building.    As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  marching  through  the  excited  crowd  that  filled  the  streets,  a  collision  occurred,  the 
procession  was  insulted  and  a  shot  or  two  fired,  it  would  seem,  at  the  procession,  though  there 
is  conflicting  evidence  upon  this  point    But  this  disturbance  is  quickly  over.    A  negro  is 
arretted  and  taken  away.    The  procession  re-forms  and  marches  on  to  the  building.    On  ar 
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riving  in  front  the  street  is  nearly  clear,  the  crowd  of  negroes  previously  there  having  been 
addressed  by  members  of  the  convention  and  advised  to  disperse.    There  is,  however,  a  crowd 
.  I    of  whites  and  some  police  near  the  corner  of  Canal  street.    While  the  procession  was  standing 
I   j    there  it  is  insulted  by  a  white  boy,  who  in  return  is  set  upon  by  the  blacks.     He  is  rescued 
by  a  policeman,  who  takes  him  in  the  direction  of  Canal  street.     Bricks  are  thrown  after  then 
/and  a  shot  fired,  whether  from  the  negroes  or  white  crowd  cannot  be  decided,  as  the  evidence 
\  is  conflicting.    This  is  the  signal  for  the  white  crowd — consisting,  according  to  Mr.  Todd's 
evidence,  of  paroled  ex-confederate  soldiers  (page  199) — to  open  a  smart  fire.    This  wan 
returned  by  such  negroes  (about  ten  or  a  dozen)  as  had  revolvers,  and  by  the  rest  with  brick- 
bats.    This  continues  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  superiority  in  fire-arms  of  the  whites  causes 
several  negroes  to  drop  dead  or  wounded.    This  causes  a  panic,  and  the  negroes  run,  some 
into  the  building  aud  some  into  doorways,  in  the  endeavor  to  escape  or  hide.    A  lull  in  the 
firing  ensues,  and  the  next  thing  is  the  simultaneous  advance  of  the  police  in  three  directions 
upon  the  building,  firine  as  they  advance.    Negroes  in  the  doorways  are  shot,  the  building 
^"surrounded  bv  mob  and  police,  who  open  fire  at  the  windows.     Some  of  the  police  testify 
that  the  first  firing  was  from  the  windows ;  but  this  evidence  the  board  consider  as  utterly 
overborne  by  the  mass  of  opposing  testimony  from  all  parties.     But  now  some  few  shots — 
the  number  stated  all  the  way  from  five  to  thirty,  the  last  estimate  made  by  the  police — are 
returned  from  the  windows  of  the  hall.     These  shots  were  fired  by  those  negroes  of  the  pro- 
cession who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hall,  some  two  or  three  of  whom,  it  appears,  had  pistols. 
They  are,  however,  immediately  ordered  away  from  the  windows,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  are 
brought  inside  the  railing  and  seated,  and  the  siege  of  the  building  commences  in  earnest. 

Before  describing  further  operations  the  board  would  call  atteution  to  the  evidence  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  mob,  acting  in  support  and  in  concert  with  the  police,  and  ths 
reason  there  appears  to  be  to  infer  that  some  organizations  or  bands  of  ex-confederate  soldiers 
came  by  some  pre-arranged  purpose  to  the  attack.  The  various  ^badges  or  distinguishing 
marks  testified  to  as  borne  by  citizens  on  that  day  are :  I.  A  crescent  and  a  star,  (pages  329, 
283.)  II.  A  crossed -cannon  badge,  known  to  be  that  of  the  Washington  artillery,  (pages 
199,  4*26,  328,  354.)  III.  A  white  handkerchief  tied  around  the  neck,  (pages  34,  39,  71 ;) 
and  IV.  A  blue  ribbon  in  the  button-hole,  though  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  the  latter 
to  have  been  the  mark  of  supernumerary  or  ununiformed  police.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
one  witness  was  himself  directed  to-assume  the  white  handkerchief  badge  by  a  friendly 
policeman  who  desired  to  save  him.  (^Whether  the  organization  known  as  *'  Hays's  Brigade 
Association,"  which  was  ordered  to  be  dissolved  by  General  Sheridan,  was  present  as  a  body, 
or  merely  by  the  common  impulse  of  ita  members,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  of  its  actual 
presence  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.N  Many  of  the  police  were  members,  and  such  ex- 

Eressions  as  "  There  goes  Hays's  brigade,"  (page  7Q ; )  •*  D — n  you,  you  are  fighting  Hays's 
rigade,"  (page  114  ;)  "Is  all  Hays's  brigade  up?    No,  if  it  had  been  not  one  would  have 
escaped,"  (pa?e  41 ;)  plainly  show  where  the  strength  of  the  supporting  force  to  the  police 
lay.     It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  board  that  one  plan  of  action,  which  was  the  subject 
/   %>i'  street  talk  some  weeks  previous,  was  for  Sheriff  Hays,  if  given  a  warrant  against  the  con- 
j    vention,  to  call  upon  this  association  as  his  posse  comtfatus;  and  when  General  Sheridan's 
order  was  published  dissolving  such  associations,  the  negro  paper  exulted  that  Hays's  brigade 
I    would  not,  as  threatened,  break  up  the  convention.    The  board  cannot  but  think  that  any 
I    person  examining  the  evidence  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  associations  were 
present  in  pursuance  of  a  prearranged  and  preconcerted  programme.     Direct  testimony  on 
"the  subject  of  such  preconcert  can  probably  never  be  obtained,  but  the  weight  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  in  the  board's  opinion,  leads  irresistibly  to  one  conclusion.    In  connection 
/with  the  subject  of  marks  and  badges,  the  board  would  call  attention  to  the  very  significant 
,  fact,  testified  to  by  hiany  witnesses,  that  the  police  in  many  instances  had  reversed  their  hat 
\  bands,  and  thereby  concealed  their  numbers,  (pages  196,  227,  4G2,  222.)    On  this  fact  the 
1  board  considers  it  unnecessary  to  comment. 

In  regard  to  the  scenes  which  now  took  place  around  the  building,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  allied  forces  in  the  street  conducted  the  siege,  the  board  cannot  undertake  to  present 
even  a  summary  of  the  evidence.     They  can  only  say  that  the  work  of  massacre  was  pur- 

sued  with  a  cowardly  ferocity  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  crime.    The  escaping  negroes 

were  mercilessly  pursued,  shot,  beaten,  and  stabbed  to  death  by  mob  and  police.  Wounded 
men  on  the  ground  begging  for  mercy  were  savagely  despatched  by  mob,  police,  firemen, 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  in  two  instances  by  women,  (pages  326,  330. )  But  in  two 
or  three  most  honorable  ana  exceptional  cases  white  men  and  members  of  the  convention 
were  protected  by  members  of  the  police,  both  against  the  mob  and  against  other  policemen. 
The  chief  of  police,  by  great  exertions,  defended  in  this  manner  Governor  Hahn.  After  the 
attack  had  commenced  the  police  appeared  to  be  under  no  control  as  such,  but  acted  as  and 
with  the  mob.  Their  cheers  and  waving  of  hats  as  they  threw  the  mangled  Dos  tie,  then 
supposed  a  corpse,  like  a  dead  dog  into  the  cart,  sufficiently  show  their  uuison  of  feeling 
with  their  allies,  (pages  340,  243,  358.)  It  will  appear  from  the  evidence  of  an  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans,  Times,  that  it  was  only  by  announcing  his  character  as  such  that 
he  saved  himself  from  instant  death  at  the  hands  of  the  police,  (page  21.)  A  reporter  of  the 
same  paper  saved  himself  in  a  similar  manner,  but  narrowly  escaped  subsequent  maltreat- 
ment on  suspicion  of  having  worn  crape  for  Lincoln,  (page  306.) 
On  tbe  subject  of  the  massacre  in  the  streets,  and  the  snare  of  the  police  therein,  the  board 
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would  refer  to  tb©  evidence  of  General  F.  J.  Herron,  General  Benton,  Major  Moore,  Major 
Frye,  Doctor  Cooper,  Captain  Chambers,  Doctor  Bentley,  Doctor  New,  Messrs.  Frazer, 
Cope",  Miller,  Poynot,  Hire,  Hickox,  B.  Rush  Plumley,  Fox,  Duplessis,  8tuart,  Haynes, 
Gourd reau,  and  many  others. 

At  a  little  before  one  o'clock  a  signal  of  twelve  strokes  was  struck  upon  the  city  fire  bells. 
The  chief  engineer  testifies  that  he  had  been  warned  on  the  day  previous  that  such  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  concentration  of  police  in  case  of  riot  This  signal  is  not  a  fire  alarm,  as 
there  are  but  nine  districts  in  the  city,  and  for  a  general  alarm  the  number  of  strokes  is 
twenty.  Nevertheless,  two  engines  turned  out  and:  repaired  to  the  scene  of  riot.  Firemen 
were  seen  acting  as  and  with  the  police,  making  arrests  as  special  police,  (page  320,)  and 
lending  the  assistance  of  their  iron  wrenches  in  the  congenial  occupation  of  despatching  the  n 
wounded,  (page  263.)  Whether  this  was  in  pursuance  of  any  previous  orders,  private  er  N 
otherwise,  the  board  regard  as  immaterial.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  signal  was  \ 
recognized  throughout  the  city  as  indicating  that  the  attack  had  commenced,  and  as  a  call  [ 
to  arms  to  all  who  might  desire  to  participate  therein.  "Look  out  for  hot  work,  now,'*  is 
the  cry  of  the  streets  as  the  first  strokes  of  the  bell  resound.  It  is  in  evidence  that  in  one 
instance  orders  were  given  to  stop  a  saw-mill  on  hearing  the  signal.  It  is  understood 
that  during  confederate  occupation  this  number  of  strokes  was  the  alarm  signal  to  the  mili- 
tary in  case  of  an  expected  attack,  and  it  would  almost "seem that  The  stirring  appeal  had 
not  yet  lost  its  power,  since,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  it  evoked  air  least 
one  confederate  officer,  in  full  uniform  and  side-arms,  to  report  for  active  duty,  (page  359.) 
The  condition  of  affairs  and  occurrences  in  the  besieged  building  are  described  by  great 
numbers  of  those  who  were  present.  The  witnesses  corroborate  and  support  each  other  on 
all  essential  points,  the  differences  being  such  as  must  be  expected  in  the  accounts  given  by 
the  actors  in  scenes  of  excitement  and  terror,  and  which  variations  in  fact  strengthen  the 
general  case  by  showing  the  absence  of  any  comparison  or  prearrangement  of  testimony. 

The  important  facts  are,  that  after  the  first  fighting  in  the  streets  had  ceased,  and  the  fire 
of  the  besiegers  was  directed  at  the  windows,  prominent  members  of  the  convention  re- 
quested and  ordered  all  spectators,  white  and  black,  to  come  at  once  within  the  railing  or 
bar  of  the  house  and  sit  down.  This  was  effected ;  those  who  could  not  find  seats  seating 
themselves  on  the  floor.  The  doors  and  windows  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  Before  this 
was  effected  it  is  probable  that  the  return  shots,  so  variously  estimated,  were  fired  from  the 
windows  This,  however,  was  soon  stopped  by  orders  from  those  of  the  whites  who  re- 
tained their  presence  of  mind.  The  police  then  made  their  first  entrance  by  breaking  open 
the  doors,  and,  according  to  almost  universal  testimony,  except  their  own,  opened  an  indis- 
criminate fire  into  the  room  This  was  instantaneous,  and  preceded  by  no  demand  or  call 
for  surrender.  When  they  had  emptied  their  revolvers  they  were  driven  out  with  chairs  by 
the  negroes,  and  an  attempt  made,  to  barricade  the  door,  but  unsuccessful) v,  as  they  again 
and  repeatedly  gained  an  entrance  and  the  same  occurrences  took  place,  the  police  empty- 
ing their  revolvers  and  being  driven  out  by  the  negroes.  Mr.  Horton  was  shot  while  im- 
ploring a  cessation  of  fire  from  the  police.  During  these  repeated  attacks  a  few  shots  were 
returned  by  the  few  negroes  of  the  procession,  who,  as  before  stated,  had  revolvers,  and  two 
policemen  were  wounded  in  the  building,  though  whether  by  these  shots,  or  the  careless  and 
excited  fire  of  their  own  side,  seems  doubtful.  The  police  testify  that  fire  was  opened  upon  them 
first  in  every  instance,  but  without  considering  tnat  any  different  testimony  would  nave  the 
effect  of  criminating  themselves,  and  regarding  their  credibility  as  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
witnesses,  yet  the  mass  of  opposing  testimony  is  considered  as  so  overwhelming  that  the 
board  feel  compelled  upon  this  point  to  reject  the  police  evidence  as  invalidated  and  worth- 
less. The  general  value  of  their  testimony  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
large  number  examined  as  witnesses  but  three  are  willing  to  admit  having  actually  seen 
fire-arms  on  that  day  carried  or  used  by  the  police. 

At  some  point  of  time,  not  definitely  fixed,  during  these  charges  into  the  hall,  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  from  one  of  the  windows.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  checking  the  fire  from  the  outside,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness O'Connell,  (page  195.)  and  another,  (page  317,)  the  police,  obtaining  access  to  the 
room  on  a  promise  of  protecting  the  inmates,  deliberately  opened  fire  upon  the  survivors  as 
before.  The  police  themselves  state  as  above  that  on  this  occasion,  as  before,  they  were  first 
fired  on  from  the  hall.  In  nearly  all  these  irruptions  into  the  hall  the  police  were  accom-V 
panied  by  the  mob,  and  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  Mr.  James  Phillips,  is  identified  / 
as  prominent  in  the  attack.  Finally,  the  assailants  obtain  full  possession  of  the  building ; 
the  negroes  in  hiding  are  brought  out  and  dispatched ;  others,  perched  for  safety  on  cross- 
beams and  rafters,  are  picked  off  like  game  by  well-aimed  shots,  (pa^es  76,  61 ;)  the  whites 
taken  to  the  station-houses  with  blows  and  abuse;  and  at  last,  just  as  the  advancing 
bayonets  are  seen  to  glisten  on  the  levee,  the  *'  riot "  is  over  for  lack  of  victims.  x 

On  the  subject  of  the  character  of  the  negro  procession,  whose  ill -timed  and  unfortunate  \ 
appearance  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak,  the  board  are  unable  to  see  any  J 
evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  anything  deserving  the  name  of  an  armed  [ 
organization.     Most  of  its  members  had  such  canes  and  clubs  as  negroes  carry  on  all  holi- 
day excursions,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  had  pistols.    No  doubt  that  many  of  these  were  car- 
ried with  the  idea  that  an  attack  upon  themselves  was  by  no  means  improbable ;  but  that 
the  procession  itself  could  be  regarded  as  a  body  organized  to  fight,  would  seem  to  persons 
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of  military  experience  to  have  been  disproved  by  events,  over  thirty  negroes  being  shot  dead* 
during  the  affair,  while  the  supposed  organization  cannot  succeed  in  killing  in  return  a  sin- 
gle assailant,  young  Cenas,  the  only  man  killed  on  that  side,  being  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  stray  shot  from  his  own  party.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  one  witness,  armed 
organizations  are  alluded  to  as  existing  by  Dr.  Dostie ;  but  if  this  procession  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  specimen,  the  board  cannot  consider  the  civil  government  of  Louisiana  as  in 
much  danger  of  being  overturned  thereby.  The  only  evidence  tending  to  show  a  previous 
hostile  intent  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  is  that  of  Mr.  Sauve*,  (page  63,)  the  planter,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  the  only  witness  who  hears  the  screams  of  "  murder  the  white  men,"  and 
who  testifies  to  having  been  told  by  one  of  his  servants  that  a  white  man  had  been  on  the 
plantation  taking  names,  and  telling  the  negroes  to  prepare  for  war ;  and  that  the  negroes 
of  the  procession  told  him  they  had  been  ordered  to  come  and  defend  the  convention.  What- 
ever the  purpose  with  which  these  negroes  came,  it  is  evident  that  they  intended  no  offensive 
action.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  (page  477)  is  told  by  the  procession  negroes  that  they  are 
pledged  to  have  no  trouble  on  their  part. 

On  a  personal  inspection  of  the  hall  by  this  board,  there  were  found  on  and  around  the 
door  the  marks  of  six  pistol  shots,  which  had  been  fired  by  the  besieged  upon  their  assail- 
ants. That  the  arms  were  of  small  calibre  appears  from  the  fact  that  of  two  which  struck 
the  pine  panel  of  the  door,  but  one  had  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  it.  On  the  opposite  wall, 
which  received  such  bullets  of  the  assailants  as  missed  their  aim,  twenty-two  shots  were 
counted.  The  fact,  repeatedly  testified  to,  that  the  police,  on  emptying  their  revolvers,  were 
attacked  with  chairs  and  driven  from  the  hall,  the  board  consider  as  establishing,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  except  the  two  or  three  pistols  in  the  hands  of  the  procession- 
negroes,  the  besieged  party  were  totally  unarmed. 

Of  the  further  occurrences  of  the  day  of  the  riot,  the  board  would  respectfully  call  atten- 
tion to  the  brutal  treatment,  and  almost  inhuman  neglect,  of  the  wounded  and  dying  pris- 
oners at  the  various  station-houses,  before  they  were,  by  military  orders,  removed  to  the  nos- 
pitalB.  The  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Crosby,  (page  403, )  Major  Sheridan,  (page  4(17,) 
and  Dr.  Avery  (page  464)  on  this  point,  shows 'as  horrible  a  scene  ol  suffering  and  neglect 
as  could  have  been  presented  on  a  lost  battle-field.  They  would  also  call  attention  to  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  attack  on  negroes,  and  the  shooting  of  them 
in  their  dwellings,  by  both  citizens  and  police,  late  on  the  same  night,  in  Victory  street, 
(pages  369,  371,  390.)  The  board  will  state  it  as  their  firm  conviction,  that  but  for  the  de- 
claration of  martial  law  and  the  presence  of  the  troops,  fire  and  bloodshed  would  have  raged 
throughout  the  night  in  all  negro  quarters  of  the  city,  and  that  the  lives  and  property  of 
Unionists  and  northern  men  would  have  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  The  conservators  of 
the  peace  being,  for  the  time,  the  instigators  of  violence,  nothing  would  have  remained  but 
an  arming  for  self-defence,  and  a  scene  might  have  ensued  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
age.  As  in  the  Gordon  riots  in  London,  and  more  recent  draft  riots  in  New  York,  the  affair 
would  have  passed  beyond  the  power  of  its  originators  into  the  hands  of  that  class  whose 
/  only  object  would  have  been  plunder  aud  destruction,  irrespective  of  party.  In  the  board's 
I  opinion,  the  property  of  the  southern  merchant,  no  less  than  the  life  of  the  negro  and  the 
I   Unionist,  was  that  night  under  the  protection  of  the  federal  bayonet  alone. 

On  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  in  the  indictment  and  arrest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention,  and  their  subsequent  investigation  into,  and  report  upon,  the  causes 
of  riot,  the  board  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion,  but  would  merely 
call  attention  to  the  evidence.    (Pages  517,  521,  525,  527,  532,  534.)    There  seems,  to  say 
the  least,  to  be  a  direct  opposition  in  legal  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  such  action,  and  the 
presence  upon  the  panel  of  one  who,  so  far  from  being  a  registered  voter,  was  a  registered 
and  unpardoned  enemy,  only  three  months  returned,  would  seem  to  cast  some  suspicion 
upon  the  manner  in  which  that  panel  was  made  up.    But  this  board  do  not  consider  them- 
selves as  authorized  or  called  upon  to  revise  the  action  of  the  £rand  jury.    Whether  their 
manner  of  action  was  according  to  law,  and  the  substance  of  their  report  supported  by  facts, 
are  questions  which  the  legal  profession  and  the  community  at  large  will  decide  for  them- 
selves. 
/       Finally,  the  board  would  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  whole  drift  and  current  of  the 
/    evidence  tends  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  among  the  class  of  violence 
[    known  to  exist  in  the  city,  and  among  the  members  of  the  ex-confederate  associations  before 
I    alluded  to,  a  preconcerted  plan  and  purpose  of  attack  upon  this  convention,  provided  any 
*  possible  pretext  therefore  could  be  found. 

Threats  to  members  to  "prepare  their  coffins,"  (page  314,)  warnings  to  friends  to  keep 
clear  of  the  vicinity,  (pages  69,  201,  494,)  anonymous  letters  dissuading  those  whose  purpose 
to  be  present  was  known,  (page  94,)  all  these  taken  together,  the  board  regard  as  of  a  sig- 
nificance which  can  hardly  be  misinterpreted.  Though  not  in  evidence,  it  is  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  board  that  a  mock  obituary  notice  of  the  demise  of  the  convention 
on  the  30th  of  July  was  some  weeks  previous  posted  in  this  city. 

Whether,  and  to  what  degree,  Mayor  Monroe  can  be  regarded  as  an  accomplice  in,  or  as 
knowing  to,  this  purpose  and  intention  of  attack,  will  probably,  by  direct  testimony,  never 
appear.  Whether  any  definite  instructions  were  given  to  the  police,  the  board  regard  as  im- 
material. He  knew  their  feelings  toward  this  party  of  negro  suffrage  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  the  mob     Three-fourth  of  them  were  ex-confederate  soldiers,  and  at  least  one  of  their 
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officers,  appointed  by  himself,  a  notorious  thug,  assassin,  and  former  leader  of  the  very  men 
of  blood  who  might  be  expected  to  oe  foremost  in  the  attack.  Had  the  police  been  sent  to  the 
hall  in  advance,  with  orders  to  preserve  the  peace,  they  could  have  nad  no  excuse  for  an 
attack  on  the  convention,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  have  acted  in  its  defence,  and  this  was 
the  advice  of  General  Herron.  But  if  the  police  are  kept  away  until  an  attack  is  made  and 
fighting  ensues,  then  precipitated  in  mass  upon  the  scene,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  will  be 
their  action  in  quelling  the  riot  The  convention  and  its  supporters  have  been  long  held  up 
as  outlaws,  revolutionists,  and  usurpers,  against  whom  the  police  would  have  acted  by  order 
of  the  mayor  but  for  the  interference  of  General  Baird.  As  it  is  a  maxim  that  a  man  must 
be  presumed  to  intend  the  legitimate  consequences  of  his  acts,  the  board  are  reluctantly  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  although  the  instances  of  Governor  Voorhies  and  others  were  suc- 
cessful in  causing  the  issue  of  the  proclamation,  yet  that  Mayor  Monroe  well  knew  that,  be- 
fore the  excited  passions  of  the  mob,  it  would  be  as  a  barrier  of  straw  to  fire ;  that  no  troops  had 
been  asked  for,  and  that  without  the  presence  of  police  violence  was  inevitable.  When, 
therefore,  he  withdrew  and  massed  his  armed  police,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  riot  preci- 
pitated them  upon  the  scene,  the  board  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  he  knew  what  their  ac- 
tion would  be,  and  that  he  intended  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  own  acts. 

The  board  would  call  attention  to  the  evidence  which  seems  in  many  instances  to  indicate 
clearly  the  identity  of  parties  guilty  of  murder.  The  impossibility  of  bringing  such  criminals  to 
justice,  under  the  civil  government  as  it  now  exists,  would  be,  in  their  opinion,  universally 
acknowledged  in  this  community. 

Reliable  evidence  would  seem  to  fix  the  identity  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  Captain  Loup,s 
the  ex-United  States  officer,  (pages  83,  85.)    The  evidence  against  the  notorious  Lucien 
Adams,  though  direct,  is  that  of  negroes,  (pages  300,  301.)    In  this  connection,  the  board 
would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  small  proportion  of  negro  testimony  taken,  and  to  the 
fact  that  all  important  points  regarded  as  established  rest  upon  white  testimony  alone.  > 

Attention  is  called  to  the  manner  in  which,  since  his  advent  into  office,  Mayor  Monroe  has 
made  his  appointments  and  changes  on  the  police,  and  his  disregard  of  the  recommendations 
and  advice  of  the  chief,  page  444.  His  appointment  of  Lucien  Adams  as  a  sergeant  is  con- 
sidered by  the  chief  as  outraging  the  feeling**  of  the  community.  But  the  board  are  com- 
pelled to  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  to  the  party  of  which  such  men  as  Lucien  Adams 
were  leaders  that  Mayor  Monroe  owed  his  re-election,  and  that  he  now  fears  to  disobey  their 
dictation. 

In  regard  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  riot,  it  will  be  re- 
marked that  he  was  but  a  subordinate  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  superior.  The  board 
are  inclined  to  regard  him  as  well  disposed  in  the  main,  and  only  regret  that  he  should  not 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign,  rather  than  to  aid  in  executing  a  programme  of  which  he 
must  have  foreseen  the  result.  There  is  but  one  point  on  which  his  testimony  may  be  re- 
garded as  invalidated.  In  common  with  the  mayor  and  police  generally,  he  denies  the  giving 
of  any  orders  to  arm.  If  the  evidence  of  the  policeman  Dorsey,  page  133,  and  the  clerk  and 
telegraph  operator  Cazeau,  page  546,  is  to  be  credited,  such  orders  were  sent  by  the  mayor 
JhrougD  the  chief  and  subordinates  on  Sunday.  — . 

/    In  conclusion,  the  board  will  state  that  it  is  by  no  means  their  opinion  that  hostility  to     ] 
northern  and  Union  men  So  pervades  the  community  at  large,  as  of  itself  either  to  endanger     I 
either  their  life  or  property,  provided  they  refrain  from  claiming  freedom  of  speech  concern-     [ 
ing  subjects  on  which,  like  that  of  slavery  before  the  war,  no  difference  of  opinion  is  toler-    J 
ated.    But  in  regard  to  the  party  which  elected  Mayor  Monroe,  and  which  through  him  now    \ 
,  controls  in  a  great  measure  the  municipal  government  and  city  police,  this  party  the  board      \ 
do  consider  as  most  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  hostility  alluded  to,  and  so  soon  as      \ 
\  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time  shall  have  convinced  them  that  no  punishment  is  to  be  anticipated 
|  for  past  offences,  and  that  they  need  be  no  longer  "on  their  good  behavior,*'  then,  in  the 
,  board's  opinion,  a  period  of  insecurity  for  northern  life  and  property  will  recommence. 

The  recent  success  of  this  party  at  the  polls  is,  in  the  board's  opinion,  due  first  to  the  fact 

i  that  its  candidate  was  peculiarly  identified  with  the  confederate  cause ;  and  secondly,  to  the 

unfortunate  apathy  of  the  best  classes  of  the  community  on  the  subject  of  municipal  elections, 

which  appears 'to  be  the  curse  of  large  cities,  and  results  in  throwing  the  government  thereof 

into  unworthy  hands. 

The  commission  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  as  concisely  as  possible  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  arrive  on  the  subject  of  the  causes  of,  and  responsibility 
for,  the  recent  bloodshed.  What,  if  any,  action  is  called  for,  is  for  the  decision  of  higher 
authority. 

JA8.  A.  MOWER, 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  A.,  President, 

8.  M.  QUINCY, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Volunteers, 

J.  1RVIN  GREGG, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  A., 

Member: 
GEO.  BALDEY, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Volunteers, 

Recorder* 
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New  Orleans,  August  91,  1866—10  o'clock  ft.  ni. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday  and 
the  recorder. 

Rev.  WM.  M.  HENRY,  No.  142  Prytania  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  presdht  on  the  street  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burgundy  and  Canal  July  30, 
the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Just  state  what  came  under  your  observation  there;  what  you  saw  and  heard. 

A.  1  was  coming  up  Canal  street  from  the  post  office,  and  had  just  turned  into  Dryades 
street,  when  I  heard  arums  beating  in  Burgundy  stivet.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  and  myself 
were  together.  He  spoke  to  me,  saying,  "  Let  us  hasten  on  and  get  into  the  room  before 
the  procession  comes,  or  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  up."  I  said,  "  We  had  better  wait ;  the 
procession  may  turn  up  Canal  street."  We  waited  a  moment.  It  had  just  passed  Canal 
street  about  half  way,  about  five  rods  from  the  corner  of  Canal,  and  I  stood  upon  a  pile  of 
bricks  or  lumber,  looking  up.  I  saw  the  procession  coming.  As  the  front  part  of  the  pro- 
cession got  to  this  side  of  Canal,  the  other  end  was  iust  coming  into  Canal — that  is,  running 
just  across  the  street  There  might  have  been,  I  should  not  think  at  most  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, and  I  heard  a  pistol  fired  there.  I  saw  the  colored  people  all  scatter  then  in  different 
directions.  All  but  two  oi  three  went  as  if  seeking  something  to  defend  themselves,  and  I 
noticed  a  policeman  arrest  some  one,  and  an  action  as  if  he  refused  to  go,  and  then  the  firing 
of  a  pistol.  I  hastened  among  the  colored  people ;  I  saw  one  or  two  picking  up  round  cobble 
stones.  I  told  them  to  be  quiet ;  to  not  let  it  be  said  that  they  had  created  any  disturbance 
on  their  part  All  agreed  to  that.  One  man  said,  "  Yes,  yea;11  and  one  remarked,  "  We  are 
pledged  not  to  have  any  trouble  on  our  part  of  it."  At  the  beginning,  after  the  pistol-shot 
was  fired,  some  started  off  down  Canal  street,  as  if  running  down  that  way.  After  telling 
them  not  to  have  any  disturbance,  I  told  them  if  the  policeman  undertook  to  arrest  any  of 
their  number,  not  to  undertake  to  rescue  them ;  that  it  they  were  not  guilty  they  would  be 
taken  to  jail  and  be  discharged ;  but  if  they  undertook  to  rescue  them,  they  would  be  sure  to 
create  trouble.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  we  thought  it  was  all  passed  over.  I  remarked  that 
we  had  better  go  towards  the  meeting.  As  yet  I  did  not  know  who  fired  the  pistol,  but  on 
returning  to  Mechanics'  Institute  I  stepped  up  on  the  steps,  and  looking  about  I  saw  two  or 
three  coming,  and  heard  some  one  say,  "  That  is  the  man  they  fired  the  shot  at."  Ho  was  a 
tall,  flashy -dressed  colored  man.  I  asked  if  the  man  was  shot  He  said,  "Yes."  I  sup- 
pose they  selected  him  because  he  was  taller  than  the  others.  He  said  it  just  graced  his 
pants.  He  had  on  thick,  stiff  pants.  It  was  ruffed  up  as  if  the  ball  had  cut  through  a  little 
of  it ;  it  only  just  grazed  his  leg;  did  not  hurt  him  to  amount  to  anything.  Well,  he  said, 
44  He  tried  to  hit  him  with  this  cane,"  a  fancy  cane,  with  a  large  round  knob  at  the  end. 
He  said,  4>  A  white  fellow  tried  to  hit  him  with  that,  but  could  not  get  near  enough,  and  he 
ran  down  the  street  to  get  away  from  the  shooting.'*  They  did  not  pursue  him  much.  I 
uttered  a  word  to  caution  them  to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  not  undertake  to  rescue  any  one 
arrested  by  the  police ;  to  which  he  assented.  Then  I  supposed  the  trouble  over,  and  went 
into  the  building.    I  had  been  there  two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  firing  commenced. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shot  fired  ;  on  what  streets  ? 

A.  It  was  fired  in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  at  the  further  side  of  Canal  street 

Q.  At  the  corner  of  Burgundy  and  Canal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  on  the  corner  nearest  to  the  river.  There  was  a  military  officer  there 
trying  to  keep  back  the  police. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  black  man  f 

A.  I  think  I  would  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Were  any  portion  of  them  armed  ? 

A.  I  saw  no  arms  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  in  their  hands  f 

A.  I  did  not  notice  any  of  them  that  had  any  clubs  or  sticks. 

Q.  Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  have  walking  sticks  ? 

A.  I  think  but  very  few  of  those ;  but  after  I  got  up  to  the  Mechanics1  Institute  I  re- 
marked some.  Said  I,  while  looking  down  into  the  crowd,  before  one  colored  man  came 
into  the  room,  "  There  is  quite  a  good  many  here  with  canes  and  sticks ;  is  there  an  unusual 
number?"  I  remarked  that  to  a  friend,  and  then  I  concluded,  44No,  there  was  not."  I 
looked  to  see  what  they  were  made  of.     I  saw  painted  broomsticks— old  pine  wood. 

Q.  After  you  went  up  in  the  building,  and  looked  down  on  the  crowd  in  the  street,  did 
you,  or  did  you  not  observe  any  arms  7 

A.  No ;  I  saw  none  armed. 

Q.  I  mean  with  fire-arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any ;  but  when  up  in  the  building,  and  when  firing  was  going 
on  with  the  police,  I  could  hear  a  shot  from  near  the  door  occasionally. 

Q.  As  if  returning  the  policemen's  fire  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  was  that  before  the  police  fired  1 
'    A.  No,  sir ;  some  time  before  the  policemen  commenced  firing,  like  as  if  from  round  a 
Utile  brick  building.    It  was  evident  the  procession  was  not  armed  from  the  fact  that  when 
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attacked  the y  looked  around  as  if  looking-  for  arms,  and  finally  picked  up  some  loose  cobble 
stones.  It  seemed  to  take  them  all  unawares,  and  some  turned  to  rnn  up  Dryades  street, 
and  a  few  to  the  further  corner  of  Canal,  as  if  they  were  going  up  that  way,  and  finally,  to 
get  them  together,  the  drummer  beat  them  up  a  little. 

Q.  What  impression  did  it  make  upon  you  at  the  time  you  saw  the  procession  scatter  T 
What  did  you  think  his  object  was  ? 

A.  I  only  thought  he  had  been  a  drummer,  and  that  was  to  call  them  together  again. 
They  did  not  seem  to  understand  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  at  the  calling  of  that  drum  any  negroes  flocking  in  from 
any  other  points  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negrdes  flocking  in  from  other  streets  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  none.  I  saw  the  excitement,  and  in  a  moment  I  said  to  them,  "  Come 
on ;"  and  I  heard  some  of  them  say,  "  Do  not  say  anything  about  it ;  come,  let's  go  in,"  as 
as  if  they  wanted  nothing  said  about  it  all.  They  all  seemed  to  assent  to  what  1  said,  not 
to  try  to  rescue  any  from  the  police. 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON,  No.  89  Louis  street,  third  district,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  were  you  down  there  at  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30th,  during  the 
riots? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  in  the  hall  f 

A.  I  was  in  the  hall. 

Q.  Were  you  shot  f 

A.  Tes,  sir,  twiee. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  the  arm  and  side. 

Q.  You  were  stabbed,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  in  the  same  place  where  the  ball  came  through. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  person  that  shot  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir — Gabe  Mitchell — I  know  him  well. 

Q.  Is  he  a  policeman  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  fireman,  I  believe.    He  used  to  be  a  fireman. 

Q.  Were  you  under  arrest  when  you  were  shot  ? 

A.  I  was  in  a  policeman's  hands,  who  had  me  a  carrying  me,  and  he  said,  "  Kill  him,  kill 
him,"  and  the  policeman  turned  round  and  beat  him. 

Q.  Did  he  attempt  to  arrest  this  man  Mitchell  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  stabbed  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  was  lying  down  when  they  stabbed  me. 

Q.  This  man,  Mitchell,  fired  both  shots  at  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  see  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know.  He  went  around  and  told  a  man  I  was  dead,  and  that  he 
shot  me  three  times. 

Q.  What  was  that  man's  name  ? 

A.  David  Douglass. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

A.  At  the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  white  colored  man. 

Mrs.  B.  B.   FRENCH,  No.  200  Common  Street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  of  the  occurrences  m  the  street  during  July  90,  the  day  of 
the  riot? 

A.  I  saw  shooting  going  on,  but  do  not  know  who  did  it 

Q.  You  saw  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  heard  it.  I  saw  two  dead  negroes  in  front  of  my  gale. 
I  was  in  the  back  room. 

Q.  You  did  not  witness  any  part  of  the  shooting  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

PIERRE  BOYER,  corner  St.  Philip  and  Clairborne,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  arrest  a  colored  man  near  your  place  of  business  July  30  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  the  circumstances — what  you  saw  there. 
A.  I  was  standing  to  my  door,  and  the  man  was  inside.  He  was  selling  watermelons ; 
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his  name  is  Martin,  a  colored  man.  The  police  passed,  about  ten  of  them,  near  the  corner 
of  Derbying  and  St.  Philip,  and  there  (rot  hold  of  one  man,  and  one  came  back  to  the  same 
street  as  my  store,  and  one  came  to  the  door,  and  the  other  went  right  inside  and  said : 
44  What  are  you  all  doimz,  here?"  Martin  says:  "I  stay  here."  Then  I  was  standing  at 
he  door.  I  turned  my  lace  n^ht  to  them,  and  they  say  to  me,  in  French,  **  Is  he  staying 
here?"  I  say  "Yes,  sir;  selling  watermelons."  The  other  one  says,  **We  must  take 
him,"  and  hallooed  to  him  to  come  out  of  the  door,  and  started  with  him  right  around  the 
centre  of  the  street  across  Claiborne.  I  had  just  turned  my  back.  When  I  turned  my  back 
to  go  inside  I  heard  a  pistol,  and  I  saw  Martin  run  across  the  banquette ;  and  I  heard  three 
shots  myself,  and  he  ran  on  the  other  side,  and  the  police  came  on,  running  straight  to  Mar- 
tin, who  was  running  on  the  other  side.  Then,  after  that,  I  looked  at  him  ;  he  nad  got  to 
the  next  corner,  and  there  I  saw  him  go  around  there ;  and  I  went  inside  and  told  my  work- 
men, "  That  is  a  pretty  thing,  to  shoot  a  man,"  and  then  went  back  to  get  to  the  door,  and 
I  saw  two  men  hold  him  up  by  the  arms  and  bring  him  back. 

Q.  Were  they  policemen  ? 

A.  No,  no ;  the  policeman  was  behind  him,  but  did  not  hold  him ;  they  passed  back  and 
took  him  to  his  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Martin  fall  down  when  they  shot  bin)  f 

A.  I  was  on  the  step. 

Q.  Did  he  fall  down? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  when  he  fell  down. 

Q.  Did  you  see  who  shot  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  these  policemen  7 

A.  Only  one ;  I  would  know  him  if  I  saw  him ;  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Martin  had  been  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics'  Institute  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  had  not  moved  from  my  shop  that  day. 

Q.  Is  this  man  Martin  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  7 

A.   O,  jes. 

F.  G.  LLORENS,  No.  83  Union  street,  third  district,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  board  what  happened  to  yourself  personally,  (we  do  not  want  any- 
thing that  occurred  previously, )  and  the  threats  made  by  the  policeman  that  had  you  in 
charge? 

A.  I  was  struck  when  in  the  vestibule.  I  was  struck  first  by  citizens,  and  afterwards 
fired  at  by  policemen.  One  of  them  shot  me  in  the  forehead.  1  was  then  arrested  down 
stairs.  I  was  arrested  up  there ;  whereupon  citizens  began  to  beat  me  anew,  and  the  police- 
man fired  at  me  again.  I  received  two  nails  in  the  head  again  by  police  officers.  I  was 
then  arrested  by  two  of  them,  and  when  opposite,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  right  opposite 
the  building,  and  under  their  escort,  I  was  struck  by  a  citizen  with  a  stiletto  in  the  belly. 
On  my  way  to  the  police  station  these  two  officers  told  me  that  so  far  I  had  been  somewhat 
lucky,  but  that  when  night  came,  it  would  be  otherwise.  Upon  inquiring  why,  I  was 
answered  that  then  the  doors  of  the  prison  would  be  broken  open,  and  *  *  all  we  rioters  and 
Yankee  conspirators  would  be  hung." 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  told  this  ? 

A.  By  the  police  in  whose  charge  I  was. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  other  remarks  or  threats  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  all ;  about  an  hour  or  so  after,  having  been  found,  I  was  taken  out 

Q.  What  station  were  you  found  in  ? 

A.  The  second  district  station. 

Q.  Right  down  by  Jackson  square  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  opposite. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  prison  ? 

A.  I  was  there  about  an  hour ;  they  dressed  my  wounds  there,  and  then  I  was  taken  out 
on  bail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  these  policemen  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  would  know  them  by  sight. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  their  names  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  their  numbers  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  them ;  I  was  so  badly  wounded. 

D.  E.  MANDELL,  No.  130  Euterpe  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  preparations  having  been  made  by  the  police  or  city 
authorities  prior  to  the  riots  of  July  30  ? 
A.  Of  myself,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  city  ? 
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A.  Thirty  odd  years ;  between  thin  and  South  Carolina,  forty  odd  years. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  any  man  who  has  been  faithful  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  safe  in  remaining  here  if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  7 

A.  Well,  I  think  some  men  would  be  safe,  possibly, 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  thing,  Union  men  would  be  safe  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  I  think  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see  from  my  personal  observation, 
they  are  determined  to  do  no  business  with  Union  men  here. 

Q.  Can  any  man  remain  here  and  hold  office  politically  opposed  to  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  confederacy,  and  express  themselves  publicly  7 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  if  the  troops  were  gone,  I  do  not  think  they  could. 

O.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  among  the  police  and  citizens  generally  against  men  who  were 
faithful  to  the  United  States  government  during  the  war,  and  northern  people  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  so ;  I  know  that  to  be  so. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anybody  wear  badges  of  any  kind  on  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  until  I  saw  one  or  two  little  blue  ribbons,  which  I  saw  afterwards 
were  badges. 

Q.  Was  it  a  matter  of  common  remark  about  those  badges  being  worn  T 

A.  It  was  not  the  common  remark,  but  I  heard  it  (that  remark)  made  by  several  secession 
families,  that  they  saw  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon. 

Q.  Did  they  understand  what  it  was  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  no,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  myself. 

PHILIP  WINFREE,  No.  624  Bacchus  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Colonel  Marks  f 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  State  if  yon  have  heard  any  remarks  made  by  Marks  in  your  presence  in  regard  to 
anything  bearing  on  the  riots  of  July  30  here. 

A.  I  cannot  state  anything  in  particular  concerning  the  riot  of  July  30 ;  I  have  not  seen 
the  colonel  since  the  30th. 

Q.  Well,  before. 

A.  Previous  to  the  30th  I  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  convention  of  1864 ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  colonel  knew  that  I  was  or  not ;  he  offered  to  bet  a  thousand  dollars  that  no  one 
would  come  out  alive. 

Q.  Out  of  the  convention  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reasons  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  convention  7 

A.  I  think  about  two  or  three  weeks  previous,  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  are  the  antecedents  of  Marks  7 

A.  He  was  formerly  auditor  of  public  accounts  in  the  public  service. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  in  the  confederate  service  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  what  7 

A.  As  colonel  of  the  1 1th  Louisiana,  I  think ;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  regiment. 

Dr.  D.  W.  TAYLOR,  411  Bagatelle  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  occurrences  on  the  streets  the  day  of  the  riot,  July  30  7 

A.  I  did ;  I  witnessed  a  good  deal  of  disturbance. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  the  shooting  of  anybody  by  policemen  7 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did ;  myself  and  lady. 

Q.  State,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  circumstances. 

A.  Myself  and  lady  were  on  Circus  street,  and  stopped  at  a  store  No.  125,  I  think,  near 
the  corner  of  Girod  street.  There  were  two  policemen  assaulted  a  colored  man  there.  I  did 
not  see  what  was  going  on  when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  my  attention  was  attracted  just  at  that 
time.  The  negro  was  running  and  one  policeman  shot  him  and  he  fell.  I  witnessed  that, 
the  first  violence  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  the  negro  make  any  remarks  7 

A.  I  was  not  close  enough  to  hear. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  witnessed  there  f 

A.  There  was  another  near,  and  the  policeman  came  up  to  him  with  a  pistol,  but  he  did 
not  fire. 

Q.  Was  the  negro  killed  that  was  shot? 

A.  I  inquired  at  the  store  and  they  said  that  he  was.    I  do  not  know  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  policeman  who  shot  him  7 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  number  T 

A.  I  do  not 
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WILLIAM  F.  SENIOR,  Bacchus  street,  between  Clio  and  Calliope,  being  duly  sworn 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  1 

A.  At  Mr.  Alexander's  mill,  Mariposa  saw-mill. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  mill  cease  operating  on  the  day  of  the  riot?  What  time  did  they 
44 shut  down,"  as  you  would  term  itf 

A.  They  did  not  shut  down  at  all. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  operatives  quit  working  that  day  T 

A.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Were  you  there  yourself  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  there? 

A.  I  am  machinist. 

Q.  Did  all  the  operatives  at  the  mill  remain  at  work  all  that  day  until  six  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes,  all  but  one,  that  I  know  anything  of. 

Q.  How  many  on  the  evening  previous  went  down  to  a  pistol  gallery  and  discharged 
their  pistols,  proving  them  all  right? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city  ? 

A.  I  have  been  off  and  on  here  for  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

JAMES  A.  D  ALZELL,  No.  183  Tchopitoulas  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  * 

A.  Sawyer. 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed? 

A.  In  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  &  Bro's. 

Q.  Were  vou  at  work  in  the  mill  on  the  30th  of  July  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  at  work  on  that  day. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  quit  work  ? 

A*  About  six  in  the  evening,  the  usual  hour  of  quitting. 

Q.  Was  the  mill  running  afi  day? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  minutes.  We  stopped,  I  should  say,  about 
a  quarter  past  one,  and  after  the  fire  telegraph  gave  the  general  alarm  of  the  riot  being  in  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Alexander  came  in  and  blew  the  whistle,  and  notified  the  mill  to  shut  down, 
and  then  went  over  to  the  fire-engine  room  again,  and  we  learned  by  telegraph  that  it  was 
all  quiet  again,  and  we  proceeded  immediately. 

Q.  He  went  to  the  fire-engine,  Alexander? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  He  ordered  it  stopped  when  the  fire  bell  rang? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the*  object  in  ordering  the  mill  to  be  stopped  ? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  the  object  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  the  riot? 

A.  He  said  he  nnaerstood  there  was  a  riot  down  at  Canal  street,  and  it  might  be  well 
enough  to  shut  down  the  mill. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  employes  members  of  the  fire  companies  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is  one  young  man. 

Q.  Have  they  generally  pistols — the  employed? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  What  connection  had  the  riot  with  the  shutting  down  of  the  mill  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  was  the  object. 

Q.  He  knew  by  the  bell  ringing,  you  say,  that  there  was  a  riot  in  Canal  street. 

A.  He  received  that  information  from  the  fire-engine  room. 

Q.  Did  he  state  this  as  a  reason  for  stopping  the  mill  ? 

A.  He  simply  stopped  for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  employ6s  left  the  mill  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  at  all.  I  think  there  was  one  young  man  who  was 
not  at  work.  H#  said  he  was  there  when  the  riot  closed ;  but  there  was  none  of  them  left 
the  mill.  I  think  his  object  in  shutting  down  was  lest  they  might  rush  into  the  mill  and 
get  to  abusing  those  negroes  who  were  in  there.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  was  his 
object.  It  is  only  my  impression.  I  know  he  requested  the  negroes  to  stay  there,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  food,  and  told  them  they  had  better  remain  in  the  mill  than  expose  them- 
selves. 

W.  F.  HODGKINS,  No.  242  Canal  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Q.  What  is  yonr  occupation  ? 
A.  I  keep  the  Orieans  House. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  United  States  flag*  brought  into  the  Orleans  House  the  day  of  the  riot, 
July  30? 

A.  None  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  there  had  been  one  I  should  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know  of  one  being  brought  into  your  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  American  flag  you  had  under  your  counter,  that  came  from  the 
Institute? 

A.  I  never  saw  one.    The  only  flag  I  saw  in  the  house  belongs  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  that  no  one  could  live  in  this  city  that  gave  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  in  your  house  among  any  parties  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  riot  on  that  day — some  violence  committed  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  more  than  general  remarks  about  town. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city  ? 

A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  What  remarks  did  you  hear  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  was  heard  in  the  street,  that  they  might  expect  some  trouble  on  account 
of  the  negroes  on  the  night  after  the  procession.  The  people  seemed  somewhat  alarmed 
about  it ;  and  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty. 

Rev.  H.  G.  JACKSON,  No.  282  Calliope  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  together  with  myself,  came  up  Canal  street  to  Dryades  street.  As 
we  reached  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  we  saw  the  procession  coming  from  Burgundy 
street,  on  the  other  side  of  Canal,  with  a  drum  and  flag.  We  stopped  a  moment  there 
watching  them,  and  then  started  on  towards  the  Institute.  When  we  had  advanced  a  little 
way  they  reached  the  middle  of  Canal  street.  We  saw  something  which  indicated  a  diffi- 
culty, and  stopped,  of  course,  to  look.  We  heard  a  pistol-shot,  and  then  the  crowd  scat- 
tered. All  the  persons  that  had  gathered  around  the  procession,  as  quick  as  there  was  an 
appearance  of  difficulty — colored  people  principally  standing  near  the  Institute — ran  back, 
and  when  the  shot  was  fired  the  crowd  scattered.  Immediately  after  that  I  noticed  they  ran 
down  to  Canal  street,  but  I  did  not  go  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Mr.  Henry  went,  but  I 
did  not.  I  then  passed  on  to  the  Institute,  went  up  stairs,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
talking  with  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  charge  there — the  sergeant-at-arms,  I  suppose. 
Several  persons,  white  and  colored,  came  and  passed  into  the  room,  and  after  a  little  while 
I  went  into  the  room  myself.  While  I  was  there,  but  a  short  time  afterwards,  I  heard  firing 
upon  the  street.  I  went  to  the  window,  but  did  not  go  out.  In  a  little  while  after  that  the 
firing  ceased.  I  still  remained  in  the  room,  and  then  again  it  commenced,  and  the  building 
was  surrounded.  The  door  was  closed.  We  remained  in  the  room,  and  looked  out  of  the 
windows ;  we  could  not  see  much,  however,  because  there  was  commotion  on  the  street ; 
and  then  firing  commenced  at  the  windows  ;  that  is,  from  the  street  at  the  windows.  I  will 
say  here  that  I  observed  no  firing  whatever  from  the  building  through  the  windows  at  any- 
body outside  during  the  whole  time  I  was  there.  There  was  considerable  excitement  in  the 
hall.  Mr.  Cutler  stood  upon  the  platform  and  told  all  within  the  room  to  come  inside  the 
railing  and  sit  down.  He  said  that  if  the  police  wished  to  arrest  us  we  would  show  them 
that  we  are  a  peaceable  assembly.  Dr.  Dostie  said  something  to  the  same  effect  They 
obeyed  and  came  in  and  sat  down.  They  were  all  sitting  within  the  railing;  the  police  came 
up,  and,  I  think,  about  a  dozen  came  inside  the  room,  ranged  themselves  in  line  and  pre- 
sented their  pistols.  As  soon  as  that  was  done  the  crowd  rushed  back  towards  the  rostrum, 
2nd  the  police  fired  on  the  crowd  one  or  two  volleys,  and  then  the  crowd  rushed  at  them  and 
drove  them  out  The  door  was  barricaded  with  chairs ;  the  police  came  up  again.  This 
occurred  two  or  three  times.  They  came  in  and  the  crowd  rushed  upon  them  and  drove 
them  out 

Q.  Did  they  discharge  their  revolvers  each  time  ? 

A.  I  think  in  every  instance  when  they  came  in  they  fired  some  times.  But  they  fired  more 
times  the  first  entrance,  because  more  policemen  came  in.  Upon  one  occasion,  (I  cannot 
say  the  second  or  third  time  that  the  police  came  in, )  when  the  first  policeman  entered  the 
room,  some  man  standing  by  the  side  door  became  a  little  frightened  and  fired,  and  I  thought 
the  policeman  was  killed  by  the  way  he  threw  himself  back,  and  then  went  back  down  stairs. 
This  is  the  only  shot  I  saw  fired  from  the  people  in  the  hall  at  the  police ;  I  think  it  was  the 
only  shot  that  was  fired.  A  colored  man  who  was  near  me  presented  his  pistol  and  snapped 
it  once,  but  it  did  not  go  off. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  negroes  armed  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  is,  not  armed  with  pistols.  •  I  do  not  believe  there  was  half  a  dozen 
pistols  in  the  assembly,  because,  if  there  had  been,  they  could  have  kept  the  police 
out  entirely.  I  will  state  also  here  that  the  crowd  were  willing  to  surrender,  and  they  pre- 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 4 
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sented  their  handkerchiefs ;  one  was  hung  out  of  the  window.  The  police  came  in  after 
that.  There  was  a  great  shout  in  the  street  when  the  handkerchiefs  were  displayed  at  the 
window.  The  police  came  in,  and  went  to  come  forward,  and  one  party  in  the  room  met 
them  and  shook  hands  with  them  ;  then  they  started  towards  the  door  and  the  whole  crowd 
started ;  bnt  as  they  got  out  of  the  door  of  the  main  room  firing  was  commenced  upon  the 
stairway,  (I  cannot  say  by  whom  ;  I  did  not  go  out,)  and  then  the  crowd  rushed  back.  It 
seemed  to  occur  just  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  I  attribute  it  to  misunderstanding.  I 
thought,  from  the  rush  of  colored  people  from  the  house,  who  were  very  anxious  to  get  out, 
that  the  police  believed  they  were  making  a  renewed  attack  upon  them,  and  therefore  fired 
upon  them.  After  awhile,  however,  this  firing  seemed  to  cease,  and  both  doors  were  opened 
wide,  and  persons,  not  policemen,  but  citizens,  armed  with  clubs,  guns,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  were  in  possession  of  the  door ;  that  is,  standing  on  each  side.  I  observed  different 
persons  in  the  nail  go  to  them  and  speak  to  them  and  pass  out.  I  could  mention  one,  young 
Mr.  Fish  for  one,  and  others  did  the  same  way.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  became  of  them 
after  they  went  out.  I  was  anxious  to  go  out  myself;  I  went  towards  the  door ;  Dr.  Hire 
was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  I  asked  him,  "Will  they  permit  us  to  pass  out  now  ?  "  He  said, 
"  I  guess  so."  I  went  to  the  door  then  and  asked  a  man  next  to  the  door,  or  he  addressed 
me  first,  "Who  are  you? "  I  do  not  think  I  told  him  my  name.  I  said  I  was  simply  a 
spectator.  He  said,  "Pass."  I  stated  there  were  two  rows  of  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
door.  As  I  got  to  the  head  of  the  stairway,  about  the  second  step  down  the  stairs,  I  noticed 
these  men  on  each  side  of  the  stairs ;  that  these  men  were  not  policemen,  but  were  acting  in 
concert  with  the  police.  I  took  them  to  be  citizens,  rather  rough.  When  I  had  taken  a  step 
or  two  they  said,  "He's  one;  knock  him  down  stairs;  kill  him;"  and  all  such;  and  im- 
mediately commenced  to  strike  me  with  their  sticks.  I  hurried  down  stairs,  and  had  taken 
two  more  steps  when  I  was  shot,  the  ball  passing  through  both  lungs.  Still  it  did  not  knock 
me  down.  I  blundered  down  stairs,  and  I  received  three  licks,  one  on  my  eye.  I  did  not 
see  a  policeman  until  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  And  each  side  of  this  line  were  these 
men  with  their  clubs,  pistols,  and  so  forth.  When,  however,  I  had  got  down  stairs,  or  about 
out  of  the  building,  a  policeman  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  hit  me  a  lick  on  my  shoulder, 
not  to  hurt  me  particularly,  and  led  me  out  between  the  rows  of  policemen.  There  were 
perhaps  one  hundred  policemen  standing  out  there  firing  at  the  building.  Some  drew  their 
pistols  at  me;  but  those  that  had  hold  of  me  said,  "Save  your  ammunition  for  where  it's 
more  needed."  I  was  then  handed  over  to  a  couple  more  policemen,  who  took  me  to  the 
lock-up. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  badge  worn  by  these  citizens  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  most  of  them  armed  with  revolvers  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  know  that  the  man  who  shot  me  was  not  a  policeman ;  that  is,  he  was 
not  dressed  in  police  uniform.    They  mostly  had  clubs,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shot  fired  in  the  hall  before  the  police  commenced  firing? 

A.  I  am  very  confident  there  was  none  shot. 

Q.  Was  there  \my  resistance  made,  whatever,  to  the  police  until  they  commenced  firing 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  hall  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  resistance  was  made  to  the  police  until  they  had  fired  two  rounds — about  a 
dozen  of  them. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  resistance,  with  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  made  with  chairs ;  a  general  rush  and  they  were  driven  out. 

CHARLES  BLACK,  custom-house,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  informed,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  by  any  one,  or  told  by  any 
one,  not  to  go  there  on  that  day  ? 

A.  On  that  morning  I  received  information  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  stay  away  from 
there ;  not  to  go. 

Q.  State  what  language  was  used  in  giving  you  that  information  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  it;  I  received  no  information  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form, 
that  can  do  anybody  any  good,  or  else  I  should  not  have  waited  to  be  summoned.  A  person 
gave  me  to  understand  I  must  not  go  there  ;  if  I  did  I  would  not  be  likely  to  come  away. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  that  man  ? 

A.  I  cannot,  conscientiously.The  man  I  know  is  a  bad  man ;  he  did  me  an  act  of  friend- 
ship in  a  manner  that  I  cannot ;  he  really  told  me  nothing. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  information  that  you  received  from  that  party  that  you 
did  not  go  to  the  convention  room  that  day  ? 

A.  It  was  that. 

E.  P.  BROOKS,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  12  Rampart  street,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  on  the  streets  July  30,  the  day  of 
the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  briefly  what  you  witnessed. 

A.  I  was  in  the  convention  rooms  when  they  adjourned  to  call  a  quorum,  and  left  for  the 
telegraph  office — I  think  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  In  about  ten  minutes  I  returned, 
and  saw  a  line  of  policemen  and  citizens  at  the  junction  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets,  and  a 
line  of  freedmen,  and  there  seemed  to  me  some  citizens  at  the  junction  of  Dryades  and  Com- 
mon streets.  Between  the  two  streets,  on  Dryades,  there  was  nothing  but  three  dead 
bodies  and  three  men  apparently  dying — negroes.  I  returned  to  the  telegraph  office  again, 
and  then  came  up  to  the  Institute.  I  took  a  furniture  cab  and  stood  in  it  on  Canal  street, 
near  the  neutral  ground,  so  that  I  could  see  through  the  whole  length  of  Dryades  street,  and 
there  I  witnessed  the  firing  and  throwing  of  brick-bats  into  the  Institute,  and  paving  stones 
and  pistols,  and  saw  a  few  shots  coming  from  the  inside  of  the  Institute  out.  I  got  down 
from  the  cab  and  went  towards  the  Institute.  At  that  time  the  crowd  on  Common  street,  of 
freedmen,  had  been  driven  away,  and  the  policemen  and  men  who  were  with  them,  citizens, 
closed  around  the  Institute,  both  on  Baronne  street  and  in  front,  and  completely  surrounding 
it.  They  climbed  over  into  the  yard  on  the  Canal  street  side  of  the  Institute,  and  were  firing 
into  the  windows ;  I  saw  them  firing  at  negroes  who  were  trying  to  hide  themselves  in  cor- 
ners. Then  I  took  position  in  the  alley  adjoining  the  Institute,  and  stood  there  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  One  negro,  who  had  escaped  into  the  yard  of  the  Institute,  undertook  to 
climb  over  the  fence  into  the  alley.  As  he  reached  the  fence  a  policeman  shot  at  him,  and 
when  he  struck  the  ground  half  a  dozen  policemen  and  eight  or  ten  citizens  came  up  and 
emptied  their  revolvers  into  his  head,  face,  and  breast.  They  turned  then  and  fired  in  my 
direction,  and  I  left  the  alley.  I  went  back  afterwards,  and  saw  two  or  three  negroes  mur- 
dered in  the  same  way.  I  then  went  around  on  Common  street.  A  negro  was  running  for 
his  life  from  the  police  and  three  white  citizens,  and  the  policeman  shot  him  when  he  could 
have  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  As  he  fell,  a  white  citizen  drew  a  knife,  whether  it  was 
a  sword-cane  dirk  or  whatever  it  was  I  know  not,  and  plunged  it  into  his  heart  while  the 
man  was  dying,  and  drew  it  out  and  raised  his  hand  in  the  air  and  says,  "There  is  another 
damned  nigger  gone  to  hell,"  and  seemed  to  boast  that  he  had  done  a  proud  deed.  I  went 
to  the  telegraph  office,  and  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  Common  and  Carondelet  a  crowd  of 
policemen  were  chasing  a  negro  to  Canal  street ;  there  were  six  policemen  after  him  and 
none  far  from  him ;  they  kept  firing  at  him.  Finally  he  just  got  opposite  the  telegraph  office. 
One  policeman,  who  was  near  enough  to  him  to  have  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  aimed  at 
his  head.  I  said,  "Don't  kill  that  man;  arrest  him."  He  turned  and  said,  "You  nigger- 
loving  son  of  a  bitch,  I  will  arrest  you  next,"  and  he  shot  the  negro  in  the  head,  and  he  fell 
into  the  alley  opposite.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  Institute  again.  I  saw  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisk,  a 
member  of  the  convention,  come  out  with  a  guard  of  policemen  with  him,  with  revolvers 
cocked,  and  others  going  in  advance  of  him  and  clearing  the  crowd  away.  The  crowd  were 
crying,  "Hang  him,  the  white  nigger,  the  damned  traitor,"  and  such  expressions.  In  pass- 
ing the  spiral  hoop  skirt  factory  on  Canal  street,  a  man  was  on  a  tall  trestle  there,  with  a 
rope ;  this  man  dropped  the  rope,  with  a  slip-noose  on  it,  with  the  intention  of  dropping  it 
on  Fisk's  neck.  Instead  of  that  it  struck  a  policeman  on  the  head,  and  the  policeman  threw 
it  off  with  his  hand.  After  returning  again  from  the  telegraph  office  I  met  Haynes,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention — a  tall  man,  with  side  whiskers — an  Irishman.  The  crowd  was  crying 
"Hang  the  damned  traitor  and  merger,"  and  Haynes  was  defying  them,  telling  them  if  they 
touched  a  hair  of  his  head  he  would  haunt  them  with  his  ghost.  I  then  went  to  Carondelet 
street,  and  saw  a  man  there  throw  a  brick  at  Mr.  Fisk.  He  was  in  the  crowd  with  police- 
men. I  then  came  down  to  General  Baird's  headquarters,  and  went  back  to  the  police  head- 
quarters. As  I  got  there  Governor  Hahn  was  being  taken  out  of  a  carriage  and  carried  into 
the  prison ;  and  a  white  citizen,  as  he  was  being  taken  out  by  Colonel  Adams  or  some  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  police  force,  levelled  his  pistol  at  him  and  took  deliberate  aim ;  and  just 
as  he  fired  another  citizen  threw  his  arm  up,  so  that  the  ball  went  up  into  the  air  and  nobody 
was  hurt.    That  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  in  this  crowd  of  citizens  that  were  acting  with  the  police  any  wearing 
badges  or  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  one  another  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did.  When  the  tire-bell  rang,  about  a  quarter  before 
one,  I  think,  a  man  coming  up  Canal  street  hallooed  out  loud,  "  Now  the  devil  is  to  pay ;" 
and  another  one  said,  "Look  out  for  hot  work  now."  I  saw,  at  the  time,  the  fourth  district 
police  come  up  Common  street;  I  also  saw  young  men,  who  seemed  to  come  fresh  from  busi- 
ness, with  revolvers,  or  sticks  and  clubs  in  their  hands,  coming  towards  the  Institute.  At 
that  time,  on  Baronne  street  particularly,  I  saw  a  squad  of  about  twenty  men,  that  seemed 
to  be  fresh  arrivals. 

Q.  This  was  immediately  after  the  ringing  of  the  bell  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  understanding,  as  far  as  you  could  learn,  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
signal,  that  bell  ? 

A.  My  first  impression  was  that  it  was  a  signal  for  the  police  force,  but  a  short  time  after- 
wards an  engine  came  down  with  its  crowd  of  firemen  and  took  its  place  in  front  of  the  In- 
stitute. From  that  I  inferred  that  it  was  an  old  riotous  dodge  of  getting  an  accession  to  the 
crowd. 
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Q.  Immediately  after  ringing  of  the  bells,  yon  say,  people  flocked  to  the  Institute, 
from  all  parts  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  particularly  this  squad  of  twenty  men,  and  also  one  engine  compvw. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Dostie'g  speech  on  Friday  night,  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ?   ^*«*» 

A.  I  did  hear  the  most  of  it ;  as  much  as  could  be  heard  by  any  one. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  remarks  encouraging  the  negroes  to  arm  themselves  against   g^ 
whites,  to  attack  them  7  ^^ 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  cannot  say  positively  I  heard  all  his  speech  ;  what  I  hesrxj 
he  threatened  no  one  with  personal  violence,  encouraged  no  one  to  commit  personal  violenoew 

Q.  Could  the  speeches  that  were  made  in  front  of  Mechanics'  Institute  have  been  heard  aX 
the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets  7 

A.  No,  sir.  Before  going  up  to  the  convention,  in  the  morning  of  the  riot,  I  went  into  tlx« 
mayor's  office  to  see  the  mayor.  I  found  he  was  out,  and  saw  Mr.  Overall,  who  was  repr^_ 
sented  to  me  to  be  his  private  secretary.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  after  expressing  tfc*^ 
hope  that  no  trouble  would  take  place,  Mr.  Overall  made  this  remark :  "  If  a  riot  does  bre^^ 
out,  and  the  United  States  government  wants  it  quelled,  all  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  ^% 
to  open  the  gun  shops  and  arm  the  confederate  soldiers."  That  is  the  exact  substance  ^f 
what  he  said ;  I  repeated  it  shortly  afterwards  myself. 

The  board  here  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  August  22,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Co/.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder- ^ 


Wednesday,  August  22,  1866—10  a.  *^ 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday^  to , 
the  recorder.  ^* 

CHARLES  McGREY,  372  Conti  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  7 

A.  Police  officer. 

Q.  What  district? 

A.  The  first. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  July  30,  during  the  riot  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  7 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  force  that  entered  the  hall  the  first  time  after  they  had  indicated 
they  would  surrender  7  ***«*a 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hall  at  all  7 

A.  I  went  up  to  the  door  once,  and  one  of  our  officers  was  wounded  there,  and  I  took 
him  down  stairs. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  there — anything  7 

A.  I  saw  nothing  but  firing  from  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  on  the  building  ? 

A.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  shoot  at  the  building  7 

A.  I  saw  plenty  of  citizens  shooting  at  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policeman  discharge  his  pistol  that  day  7 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  By  what  authority  were  the  police  generally  armed  with  pistols  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  we  had  no  orders  to  be  armed. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  armed  7 

A.  Most  of  them  were  armed ;  they  generally  carry  arms  while  they  are  on  duty. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  at  the  expense  of  the  city  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  their  arms,  do  you  know  7 

A.  Well,  they  furnisned  them  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  confederate  service  7 

A.  I  have  been,  a  short  time ;  until  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  taken,  in  1862. 

Q.  What  were  the  fire-bells  rung  for  7 

A.  I  have  not  heard  that  yet. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  they  were  rung  for  7 

A.  No,  sir;  the  first  I  saw  was  the  fire-engines  coming  up  to  the  building;  I didno^iooir 
the  bells  were  rung ;  in  the  excitement  I  did  not  hear  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  shooting  any  that  day — the  day  of  the  riot? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  were  the  firemen  at  their  stations  during  the  day  7 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  police  being  called  off  the  night  before  at  twelve  o'clock! 
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A,  j  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  was  not  called  off ;  I  went  home  the  usual  hour ;  I  do  not  know 
wbeiker  an7  °f  them  were  called  off;  I  answered  the  roll  as  usual. 

0  ^**  y°a  a  night  or  day  policeman  7 

q#  "Where  is  your  station  7 

A.*  ^X  Poydras  market 

q#  X>id  you  expect  there  would  be  any  riot  that  day  7 

A*.  ^°»  s^r»  I  did  not ;  I  did  not  know  where  we  were  going  to,  even,  when  we  went  down 
towaffd*  the  Institute ;  we  heard  great  firing  there,  and  we  went  down. 
q.  Did  you  say  you  were  not  called  off  your  beat  before  your  usual  time  7 
Al  Ko,  sir;  I  was  not  called  off;  I  never  leave  my  beat,  in  fact,  not  even  with  prisoners ; 

1  tend  them  into  the  station  with  officers. 

j.  J.  HIRSHEIMER,  corner  Calliope  and  Magnolia  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
m  follows : 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  convention  that  convened  here  on  July  30  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  or  did  you  not  receive  a  warning  not  to  go  there  on  that  day  7 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  not  a  policeman  tell  you  that  he  knew  you  were  inside  the  hall,  and  that  he  went 
there  to  save  you  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  is  his  name  7 

A  His  name  is  McCarty. 

Q.  WTiat  district  is  he  in  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  his  district;  his  beat  is  from  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  to  Canal  street,  on  St 
Charles  street. 

Q.  "What  is  his  first  name  7 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  knew  you  were  in  there  7 

A.  He  told  me  he  heard  I  was  in  there. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  heard  7 

A  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  knew  of  a  list  having  been  made  out  of  those  who  would  be 
there,  and  were  marked,  and  that  that  list  was  still  in  existence  7 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 
Q.  Can  you  say  he  did  not  7 

A.  He  told  me — these  are  his  words — that  the  parties  that  had  gone  there  that  day  were 
well  known. 
Q.  To  whom  7 

A.  I  presume  to  the  authorities  here — to  the  police  headquarters  or  something. 
Q.  Vou  understood  that  to  be  what  he  meant  at  that  time  7 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  considered  it. 
Q.  X>id  he  say  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  7 
A.  ^o,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q-  Did  he,  or  not,  say  they  were  marked  by  the  police  7 
A.  The  words  he  used  were  that  they  were  "noted." 
^-  "He  told  you  that  he  went  there  to  save  you  7 

A^  He  told  me  that  he  heard  I  had  been  there,  and  he  went  there  when  the  call  came  to 
ae«  whether  he  could  not  see  me  in  the  hall  and  get  me  out 
CJ.  What  call  did  he  refer  to  7 

4L  That  general  call  of  police. 

*j.  What  was  that  7 

A.  For  all  of  them  to  go  to  the  hall. 

Q.  How  was  that  call  given  7 

A  The  call  was,  that  when  the  bells  rung  they  should  all  assemble  near  or  about  the  Me- 
^^anics'  Institute. 

Q.  There  was  an  understanding  of  that  kind,  was  there  7 

A.  I  judge  so  from  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  firemen,  also,  that  were  to  assemble  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  firemen  all  turned  out  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  7 

A.  Not  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  but  I  saw  some  come  up  there,  at  the  time  they  got  pos- 
session of  the  hall,  with  instruments  and  screw-drivers,  such  as  firemen  generally  use  about 
their  engines ;  I  saw  them  go  up  the  hall  steps. 

Q.  This  McCarty,  is  he  a  friend  of  yours  7 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  an  acquaintance;  he  is  around  my  place  a  great  deal,  and  we  got  ac- 
quainted together. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not,  in  conversation  with  yon  before  this  riot,  speak  of  it  as  though  it  would 
certainly  occur  7 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  any  such  conversation ;  was  it  or  not  the  general  impression  in  the    ^. 
that  a  riot  would  occur  on  that  day  ?  ^P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  the  general  impression  that  there  would  be  difficulties  on  that  day* 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  general  impression  that  the  convention  would  be  suppressed  by  «*_ 
that  day?  ^* 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  general  impression,  I  believe,  among  the  friends  of  it  that  it  woaid 
be  suppressed  ? 

Q.  By  force  ? 

A.  By  force,  because  there  were  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  convention  came 
out  to  my  place  and  we  discussed  it,  and  they  surmised  there  would  be  difficulties  arising 
when  they  should  meet,  from  the  interference  of  the  civil  authorities  here,  and  especially  of 
Mayor  Monroe.  I  discovered,  after  this  riot  had  occurred,  that  at  the  meeting  on  that  Fri- 
day night  before  that  I  attended,  it  seems  that  parties  were  out  there  who  well  knew  me, 
had  tracked  me  down  there,  and  discovered  that  I  had  been  there  that  night ;  parties  in  my 
neighborhood  ;  that  is,  the  meeting  they  call  the  suffrage  meeting  on  Friday  night. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  from  that,  that  every  man  was  watched  that  attended  mat  convei*. 
tion,  or  belonged  to  that  party  ? 

A.  It  seemed  so  ;  I  know  that  to  be  the  fact  in  my  case. 

Q.  What  are  the  feelings  of  the  residents  in  your  neighborhood  in  regard  to  people  wli0 
hold  the  views  you  do  ? 

A.  The  feeliug  is  bitter  against  any  person  that  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  fed«^ 
army. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  any  of  the  speakers  on  Friday  night  advise  the  negroes  to  ^w 
themselves  ? 

A.  I  did  not ;  I  heard  a  speaker  there  making  remarks,  advising  them  to  come  ther^  ^ 
their  might ;  to  come  there  on  Monday. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  anybody  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  expecting  an  attack  from  the  police  and  citin&n^ 

Q.  What  speaker  was  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cutler. 

Q.  Was  he  speaking  out  of  doors  or  in  the  house  ? 

A.  In  the  house.     I  was  sitting  up  where  the  speakers  were  speaking  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  words  he  used  ? 

A.  He  used  the  words,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  telling  the  colored  men  to  come  there  on 
Monday  in  their  might.  * 

Q.  Did  he  tell  them  to  come  there  armed,  or  to  come  there  in  their  might  ? 
•     A.  I  think  he  used  the  words  "  to  come  there  in  their  might." 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  any  one  intimate  that  a  man  could  not  live  here  after  giving  evi- 
dence before  this  commission  ?    Have  you  heard  such  remarks  made  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  such  remarks  made  by  my  political  friends,  but  I  have  not  by  any  rebels 
here. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  reasons  for  it  ? 

A.  It  seems  that  they  have  been  receiving  anonymous  notes  telling  them  to  quit;  tfc»*^ 
they  could  not  abide  here ;  and  in  an  instance  that  I  remember,  that  was  a  day  or  two  affc:^* 
this  affair  of  Monday,  one  of  my  neighbors  told  me  that  the  feeling  in  the  neighborhood  w  ^* 
very  bitter  against  me,  and  that  they  were  well  posted  that  I  had  been  there  at  the  VM^^~ 
chanics'  Institute  that  day,  and  that  I  had  been  there  before,  on  Friday  evening,  and  adV^*' 
ing  me,  if  I  could  possibly  arrange  my  businese,  to  change  my  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  known  to  have  been  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the  late  war       5* 
safe  in  remaining  here  should  the  military  authorities  here  be  removed  ? 

A.  I  do  not ;  I  know  I  would  not  be  safe  here.    This  remark  was  given  to  me  by  a  neigg^^ 
- ...    -  to  the  i  ~~ 


\ 


bor  that  was  perfectly  friendly,  who,  if  he  has  any  political  status,  is  friendly  to  the  gove^i_ 
ment  I  will  further  remark,  that  a  day  or  two  after  that,  going  up  on  Poydras  street,  I 
stepped  into  a  friend's  place  there,  and  no  told  me — he  said,  "  Hirsheimer,  were  you  at  &A&~ 
chanics'  Institute?"  says  I,  "Yes,  I  was  there ;"  he  says,  **  Probably  you  know  all  abvoxLt 
it ;  well,"  he  says,  "  there  have  been  several  parties  in  here  that  told  me  you  were  there,  &nd 
have  made  threats  against  you,  that  they  would  turn  you  out;  but,"  says  he,  in  these 
words,  "I  dissuaded  them  from  doing  that;  told  them  I  had  known  you  for  some  time,  «_od 
that  I  did  not  think  you  were  in  any  way  interested  in  that  affair  ;  that  you  only  went  t&iere 
simply  as  a  spectator." 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  that  was  told  this  f 

A.  His  name  is  John  Wild. 

Q.  What  is  his  number  7 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  keeps  a  boarding-house  just  opposite  the  Poydras  market* 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  the  parties  were  who  threatened  to  turn  you  out? 

A.  He  did  not,  but  he  says  he  knows  the  parties ;  I  tried  to  get  their  names. 


i 

I 
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H.  PERRAULT,  No.  7 J 9,  Crapo  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

q.  State  if  you  know  anything  about  arms  being  issued  out  to  police  and  citizens  by  any 
firm  in  this  city  on  the  day  of  the  riots,  or  the  day  previous. 

A.  All  I  can  say  is,  when  the  riot  commenced  I  came  down  to  the  Crescent  Billiard  Hall, 
and  whilst  I  stood  there  with  one  of  the  boys  that  used  to  belong  to  my  company  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  young  men  running  down,  from  sixteen  and  seventeen  to  fourteen,  to  Hyde  & 
Goodrich's,  this  pistol  place.  There  was  a  big  crowd,  and  I  left  the  stand  and  went  over  to 
go  in  myself— it  was  more  from  curiosity  than  anything  else ;  when  I  got  there  I  could  not 
get  in  there — there  was  too  much  of  a  crowd.  All  I  judge  is  from  the  manner  they  went  in 
ind  oat,  so  quick,  and  when  they  came  out  a  great  many  had  arms. 

Q.  Did  they  have  them  in  their  hands  f 

A.  Ye*,  sir. 

Q.  New  pistols  ? 

A  They  appeared  to  be  new.  It  seemed,  however,  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  people 
who  could  not  get  in,  and  others  were  shoved  in  and  the  doors  were  shut.  How  the  balance 
got  in  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  store  was  crowded  full  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  An  immense  crowd  outside  the  doors  pushed  in,  and  then  came  out  again. 
There  was  only  one  half  door  open,  and  they  shut  the  door,  and  those  that  could  not  get  in  I 
saw  go  down  towards  Staple  ton's  place. 

Q.  About  how  long  should  you  judge  these  parties  staid  in  the  store  there? 

A.  Some  did  not  stay  more  than  two  minutes ;  some  staid  probably  four  minutes. 
Q.  Did  all  those  you  saw  going  down  seem  to  be  armed  ? 
A.  No,  I  only  saw  one  or  two  that  had  arms ;  but  from  their  appearance  they  all  seemed 
to  have  arms,  by  the  way  they  came  out,  or  the  way  they  ran  to  the  neutral  ground. 
I  Q.  What  do  you  call  the  neutral  ground  ? 

A.  Where  the  railroad  is ;  the  ground  on  Canal  street  between  the  paved  streets  is  known 
as  the  neutral  ground ;  it  has  been  termed  always  the  neutral  ground  by  the  city  council,  and 
it  is  where  they  all  terminate. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment  there  that  day  that  you  recog- 
nized ? 

A  I  did  not  recognize  the  proprietors.    I  saw  one  or  two  clerks  standing  at  the  door  in 
their  shirt-sleeves. 
Q.  Was  it  your  impression  that  these  people  were  getting  arms  and  ammunition  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  heard  a  remark  at  the  time  that  they  were  going  for  orders,  and  I 
said  "I  vrill  go  over  and  look  and  see."    I  said  this  to  Doyle,  the  private  in  my  company. 

ALEXANDER  WHITE,  No.  151  Carondelet  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q-  Ajt«  you  on  the  police  force  ? 

A  X  em  not.     I  had  been  attached  to  the  police  force  just  previous,  but  left  it  a  week  or 
ten  day  e  previous  to  the  riot.     I  was  sergeant  of  this  district  previous  to  that. 

Q*  X>id  you  or  did  you  not  give  any  person  in  this  city  warning  not  to  attend  at  the  con- 
ventiox*July30? 

*•  X    did  not,  for  I  did  not  feel  authorized  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
..**•    XDid  you  not  tell  any  citizen  of  this  city  that  he  had  better  stay  away  from  there  on 
thata^-yf 

j^\    X  may  have  told  Mr.  O'Conner,  a  brother  Odd-Fellow  of  mine,  aud  I  think  very  likely  I 
J"*  L:**   the  course  of  conversation  say,  *•  If  I  was  in  your  place  I  would  not  go  there  at  all." 
imary  have  done  that. 
Q-     "What  reasons  did  you  have  for  telling  him  so  ? 

.  4-     Because  I  understood  there  would  be  a  demonstration  made  to  prevent  the  convention 
gittixi.f? ;  and  I  thought  there  would  be  difficulty  there.    I  did  not  think  any  of  my  friends 
0ttgjxt  to  be  there  at  all. 
y  -    What  gave  you  that  impression  T 

^.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression;  even  two  weeks  before  I  left  the  impression. 
"  s^^med  to  bo  the  general  impression  that  the  convention  had  no  business  to  meet,  and  it 
w*^  talked  of,  not  officially,  but  generally,  among  the  members,  that  the  convention  would 
n°t.  be  allowed  to  meet ;  aud  friends  of  the  convention  would  say  that  they  were  going  to 
f*J^t  and  to  turn  the  police  off,  and  things  of  that  kind  It  was  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  I 
le**  thepolice. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  generally  understood  that  the  police  would  be  used  in  suppressing  the 
^^Xivention  ? 

-A.  It  was  talked  of  that  the  convention  would  be  suppressed,  but  whether  they  intended 
^°  use  the  police  for  that  purpose  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  understood  that  it  would  be  suppressed  by  the  civil  authorities  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  it  was  to  be  suppressed  by  force  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  impression  that  was  left  on  my  mind 
Always  was  that  there  would  be  a  riot  during  the  day — tnat  the  blacks  and  whites  would  get 
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into  a  riot.  I  was  with  some  friends  who  were  on  the  corner  of  Gravier  street,  and  the  young 
men  tried  to  break  open  the  stores  to  get  arms.  All  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited.  This 
was  up  to  eleven  o'clock  that  day,  before  there  was  any  actual  demonstration  made  that  I 
heard  at  all. 

Q.  They  were  prepared — citizens  were  prepared — armed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  citizens  were ;  young  lads  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  Captain 
Oldman  and  a  great  many  older  citizens  addressed  them  and  tried  to  keep  them  back  from 
the  gunsmith's  shop.  Just  before  that  they  had  made  a  proposition  to  break  into  it,  and  I 
had  told  them  they  should  not  do  it.  I  told  them  the  impropriety  of  it.  Just  about  that 
time,  I  think,  one  of  the  chief's  aids,  Mr.  Creaon,  came  along  with  a  negro  in  his  possession 
that  he  had  arrested  on  Canal  street — I  did  not  learn  what  for — and  that  created,  of  course, 
another  outbreak  at  once — made  it  worse,  but  we  succeeded  in  keeping  them  down.  I  then 
saw  the  full  police  force  come  down  Baronne  street,  but  I  did  not  go  there  until  everything 
was  nearly  over — about  the  time  Governor  Hahn  was  taken  out.  Adams  and  several  gen- 
tlemen and  myself  went  up  to  keep  the  crowd  from  injuring  him  any  further  than  he  had 
already  been  injured. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  bell  ringing  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  tell  you  that  from  hearsay — from  the  report  of  officers  of  police — that 
in  case  of  a  riot  of  any  kind,  at  twelve  taps  of  the  bell  each  and  every  policeman  was  to  re- 
port to  the  main  station.  I  believe  that  was  so.  I  was  so  told.  Afterwards,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  mayor  called  on  the  citizens  and  swore  them  all  in  again,  and  I  was  then 
sworn  in  as  a  police  officer  with  other  good  citizens  who  wanted  to  keep  the  peace  and  see 
that  everything  went  on  right.  We  had  a  blue  ribbon  attached  to  our  coats  who  were  not 
regular  policemen  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  there  any  sworn  in  before  the  riots  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  were.  Mayor  Monroe  said  to  me  that  afternoon,  **  I  am  sorry  I  had 
not  seen  you  the  day  before;  I  would  have  liked  to  have  sworn  you  in  as  a  policeman."  Mr. 
Holland,  myself,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  forty  or  fifty  others,  went  into  the  mayor's  parlor 
and  found  that  General  Baird  had  sent  for  him,  and  we  were  delayed  some  time  before  he 
came  back  to  swear  us  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  these  men  were  who,  during  the  riot,  wore  blue  ribbons  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any.     I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  generally  understood  that  the  firemen  also  were  to  collect  at  the  different 
engine-houses  on  the  ringing  of  that  bell  ? 

A.  I  did  not  so  understand  it.  If  that  was  the  case  it  was  not  so  m  our  fire  company, 
because  I  should  have  known  something  of  it  if  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  a  fire  company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  probably  have  told  Mr.  O'Connor,  maybe  Mr.  Walsh,  both  members 
of  our  order,  that  if  I  was  in  their  places  I  would  not  go  there  at  all.  It  was  generally  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  convention  would  be  broken  up.  They  had  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing before  the  convention  did,  and  it  was  talked  of  that  the  convention  would  not  be  allowed 
to  make  its  sitting. 

Ex-Major  General  FRANK  J.  HERRON  recalled. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  and  mayor  of  the  city  at  any  time  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  riot  of  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  council  at  all.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  mayor  and  some  twenty  citizens  on  the  Saturday  evening  before  the  riot.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  over  one  or  two  members  of  the  council. 

Q.  Please  state  what  transpired  there  ? 

A.  I  was  invited  to  the  meeting  by  several  merchants.  They  told  me — gave  as  a  reason 
for  inviting  me — that  I  had  been  a  federal  officer,  and  that  I  bad  probably  noticed  the  ex- 
citement in  the  city  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  the  convention,  and  they  wanted  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  arrange  matters.  I  hesitated  a  great  deal  about  going,  and  only  went 
finally  on  the  invitation  of  a  strong  personal  friend.  There  were  present  all  the  State  offi- 
cers except  Governor  Wells,  and  some  fifteen  prominent  merchants.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  made  known  by,  I  think,  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies,  and  the  communication  to 
General  Baird,  written  several  days  previous  by  the  mayor,  and  General  Baird's  reply,  were 
both  read.  Then  there  was  a  general  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  I  was  called  upon,  among  others,  to  give  my  opinion.  I  took  the  ground,  with 
General  Baird,  to  this  extent,  that  I  did  not  believe  the  municipal  authorities  had  any  right 
to  interfere  in  the  matter.  I  thought  if  there  was  any  legal  action  to  be  taken  it  could  only 
be  done  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  proper  arrest  of  members  of  the  convention  by  the 
sheriff;  and  that,  as  General  Baird  would  not  permit  that,  I  thought  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  was  to  let  them  go  on ;  let  the  grand  jury  pass  their  bill,  and  let  the  sheriff  take  his 
writ  and  go  to  General  Baird  and  have  the  indorsement,  and  let  the  whole  matter  go  to  the 
President  for  decision.  In  the  mean  time,  I  said,  if  I  was  mayor  of  the  city,  I  would  send 
the  entire  police  force  there  and  protect  them  in  their  session.  I  thought  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  city  that  could  be  done.     While  I  was  opposed  to  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
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vention,  and  did  not  believe  in  it  at  all,  at  the  same  time  I  was  opposed  to  any  unauthorized 
movements  against  it  After  expressing  my  opinion,  Governor  Voorhies,  Hays,  and  a  great 
many  others  at  once  said  they  agreed  perfectly  with  me,  and  advised  to  the  same  course. 
There  was  one  man  present  who  sprang  up  almost  immediately  after  I  got  through  and  said 
he  did  not  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind ;  he  was  in  favor  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  summa- 
rily. I  do  not  know  who  he  was ;  I  should  recognize  him,  but  I  do  not  know  his  name. 
The  general  expression  of  these  persons,  the  merchants  particularly,  and  of  Governor  Voor- 
hies and  Hays,  I  recollect,  was  in  favor  of  the  proposition  I  made.  It  was  also  at  this  meet- 
ing the  matter  was  discussed  about  the  mayor  issuing  a  proclamation  advising  everybody  to 
stay  away  from  there.  I  left  there  early,  almost  immediately  after  I  gave  my  opinion  about 
it     I  think  I  left  everybody  there  that  was  in  the  room. 

Q.  Was  there  any  decision  arrived  at  when  you  left  f 

A.  I  went  away  under  the  impression  that  they  had  concluded  to  pursue  the  course  I  had 
suggested — to  let  the  grand  jury  find  a  true  bill  against  the  members ;  to  let  General  Baird 
indorse  that,  refusing  to  permit  the  members  to  be  arrested,  and  to  let  the  whole  matter  go  to 
Washington  for  decision ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  convention  was  to  be  protected  by 
the  police  force. 

Q.  Did  any  one  there  at  that  time  counsel  a  different  plan  of  action  ? 

A.  As  I  said  before,  only  one  man  did  during  my  presence. 

Q.  His  plan  was  not  assented  to  by  the  rest  of  the  persons  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  his  plan  was  not  only  not  assented  to,  but  objections  were  made  to  it  by  al- 
most everybody  at  once.  I  think  he  made  a  remark  something  like  this :  "That  if  he  could 
have  his  way  he  would  hang  the  members  of  the  convention  first  and  try  them  afterwards.*' 

Q.  There  were  no  other  remarks  of  a  like  nature  ? 

A.  That  was  the  only  remark  of  that  chaiacter,  and  the  only  thing  that  occurred  there  that 
did  not  suit  me.  I  went  there  because  I  saw  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  among  the 
people,  thinking  I  might  be  able  to  give  them  advice  that  might  be  of  benefit  to  them.  My 
feeling,  and  that  of  everybody  who  was  there,  was  that  if  the  police  did  not  protect  the  con- 
vention they  would  be  assaulted. 

The  board  here  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  Thursday,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Thursday,  August  23,  1866—10  a.  m. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 

JOHN  McCARTNEY,  private  first  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  .on  duty  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall.  July  30,  during  the  riots  ? 

A.  I  went  there  with  the  body  of  police. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  duty  ? 

A.  Not  on  duty  until  we  were  called  there ;  not  on  regular  duty.  I  belong  on  the  night 
police,  but  the  night  men  were  all  down  there,  at  11  o'clock  to  10,  I  think.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not,  a  short  time  previous  to  July  30,  warn  any  parties  not  to  go  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  as  they  were  noted  men  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  making  any  such  statement  to  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  a  certain  party  that  you  had  gone  there  to  look  for  him  that  day,  after- 
wards ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  after  the  riot.  That  was  two  or  three  days  after  the  riot.  I  told  him  that  I 
tried.  I  understood  he  was  in  the  building.  I  tried  to  get  up  there  in  order  to  save  him. 
He  told  me  that  there  was  another  police  officer  had  done  so ;  one  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  in  the  beat  where  he  lives. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out  that  he  was  in  there? 

A.  There  was  some  of  them  that  came  down.  I  cannot  recollect  now  how  I  did  find  out, 
there  was  so  much  excitement  there,  and  we  were  hearing  so  many  different  things  that  I 
could  not  tell  now  how  I  found  out  he  was  there.  It  was  from  some  parties  that  nad  been 
in  there,  though. 

Q.  From  what  did  you  want  to  save  him  T 

A.  There  was  a  crowd  that  was  very  furious  with  those  coming  out  of  the  front  door. 

Q.  A  crowd  of  what? 

A.  Of  citizens ;  and  I  could  not  tell  you  in  fact  who  they  were,  and  the  police  were  in 
line  outside  of  them,  and  a  few  of  us  were  along  up  by  the  wall  of  that  new  building,  and 
the  danger  of  people  getting  hurt  was  before  they  got  as  far  as  we  were. 

Q.  Those  people  who  were  being  brought  out  of  the  hall  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  people  coming  out  of  the  hall ;  and  I  felt  it  myself  dangerous  to  go  up 
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there  In  the  front,  because  the  shooting  was  coming  from  every  place  all  around ;  I  could  not 
say  where. 

Q.  Shooting  at  the  people  who  came  out  of  the  hall  ? 

A.  Shooting  out  of  the  building  and  towards  the  building  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  the  night  police  were  withdrawn  from  their  beats  at 
12  o'clock  the  night  before  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

O.  Were  you  withdrawn  on  that  night?  As  far  as  you  know,  was  or  was  not  all  the 
night  police  withdrawn  that  night  at  12  o'clock? 

A.  From  appearances  the  next  day,  seeing  them  all  there,  I  supposed  pretty  much  all  the 
regularpolice  was. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  generally  understood  among  the  police  that  that  convention  was  to  be 
suppressed  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  it  discussed  among  citizens? 

A.  Not  discussed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  generally  understood  thing,  that  the  convention  would 
be  broken  up  on  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  not  broken  up. 

Q.  State  what  you  did  hear. 

A.  I  heard  it,  among  police  and  citizens  both,  that  the  negroes  had  been  warned  to  come 
there  armed  and  shoot  anybody  down  that  interfered  with  them,  and  I  supposed  that  there 
might  be  a  row  there,  and  probably  a  dangerous  one,  just  from  that  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negroes  there  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say;  I  saw  three  that  I  recollect  of;  I  do  not  know  how  many  more. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  make  any  organized  resistance,  or  any  resistance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  organized ;  I  saw  them  fire  out  of  the  building ;  going 
down  there  first,  I  was  behind  the  column  of  police. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  see  fired  out  of  the  building  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  state ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  saw  at  least  two  or  three  that  I  know  of, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  convention  having  been 
made  up  by  any  of  the  city  authorities,  or  being  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Were  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  convention  generally  known  to  the  members  of 
the  police  ? 

A.  I  never  had  any  information  of  the  names  of  them  myself.  I  have  heard,  after  the 
speeches  made  on  Friday  night,  talk  by  citizens  and  police  about  some  men  that  had  made 
speeches — I  do  not  know  them  myself— and  the  remarks  that  they  had  made ;  I  heard  several 
speak  of  them. 

Q.  Were  the  police,  or  not,  generally  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  were  not. 

Q.  Were  there  not  more  armed  than  unarmed  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  for  that. 

Q.  How  did  they  obtain  their  arms — those  that  were  armed? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;#  I  think  that  any  man  that  had  a  pistol  just  had  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  city  authorities  having  made  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  police  force  could  be  furnished  with  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  fire-arms  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  policemen  that  day  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did ;  I  think  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  besides  myself;  I  had  one  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policeman  use  his  fire-arms  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  did  not  see  a  shot  fired  by  a  policeman  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Dr.  Dostie  was  brought  out  of  the  building  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  man ;  I  saw  several  white  men  brought  out. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  a  man  was  brought  out  and  the  multitude  cried  out,  "  that  is 
Dostie?" 

A.  There  were  three  or  four,  I  think,  that  were  brought  out  that  I  heard  them  hollo  about 
that  they  were  so  and  so,  but  I  do  not  recollect  now  the  names  that  were  spoken. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear,  what  did  they  sav,  what  cries  did  you  hear  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was — in  fact  I  could  not  tell  you ;  it  was  just  a  promiscuous  holloing,  and 
everybody  seemed  to  have  something  to  say;  I  could  not  say,  to  make  a  straight  statement, 
all  that  was  said. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  cry  when  prominent  men,  known  to  the  crowd,  were  brought 
out? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  straightforward  remark  I  could  give  you. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  hear  the  cry,  as  these  men  were  brought  oat,  the  cry  of  "  Kill  him !  kill 
him!  kill  him!" 

A.  I  have  heard  that  word,  I  think,  repeated  two  or  three  times.  I  do  not  know  who  it 
was  said  by. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for  thinking  your  friend  you  had  in  the  hall,  then,  would  be 
hurt? 

A.  From  the  fact  that  they  were  shooting  into  the  building,  shooting  up  against  the  steps, 
throwing  brick-bats,  and  all  of  those  things.  I  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  place  to  come 
out  of. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  could  save  him  by  being  with  him  ? 

A.  This  was  the  reason ;  when  they  got  up  to  the  police  they  were  generally  saved  from 
the  crowd.  I  had  to  draw  my  pistol  to  save  three  colored  men  I  was  bringing  to  the  lock- 
up, and  told  them  if  they  interfered  I  would  shoot  them.  That  was  the  only  occasion  when 
I  used  my  pistol  that  day. 

Colonel  A.  P.  FIELD,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

All  persons  qualified  to  be  jurors  have  to  be  registered  legal  voters.  The  last  legislature 
passed  an  act  changing  the  terms  of  the  first  district  court.  The  judge  of  that  court  decided 
that  he  could  try  no  case  afler  the  fourth  of  July.  The  question  was  argued  before  him  by 
myself  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  getting  men  who  were  in  prison  to  be  tried,  and  he 
decided  that  he  had  no  power  to  hold  court  at  all  except  to  admit  to  bail  and  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  On  Monday  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  I  think  two  days  be- 
fore the  fourth  of  July,  there  was  an  order  issued  to  summon  one  hundred  and  fifty  jurors  ; 
out  of  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  jurors,  a  panel  of  grand  jurors  was  formed.  On  Monday 
and  Tuesday  previous  to  the  fourth  of  July,  (which  was  on  Wednesday,)  there  was  a  panel 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  drawn  from  the  box  by  the  sheriff  and  clerk  of  that  court  as 
is  directed  by  law.  Out  of  that  number  they  selected  sixteen  grand  jurors.  The  court 
closed,  dismissed  the  jury,  the  general  panel,  and  left  the  grand  jury  in  session ;  dismissed 
the  balance  of  the  jurors  because  the  term  had  closed.  On  Tuesday  he  dismissed  the  general 
panel — these  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawn — and  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty,  according 
to  our  law,  there  were  to  be  sixteen  grand  jurors  selected ;  the  balance  were  to  serve  as  a 
panel  of  jurors  to  try  cases  for  one  month.  On  Tuesday  he  discharged  the  whole  panel  with 
the  exception  of  the  grand  jury  of  sixteen,  that  he  impanelled,  deciding  that  the  court  had 
no  power  to  try  cases  beyond  the  fourth  of  July.  It  is  legally  known  there  could  be  no 
grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  was  not  dismissed.  He  kept  the  grand  jury  and  charged  them 
m  reference  to  this  attempted  overthrow  of  the  government.  On  Tuesday  (if  you  will  refer 
to  his  charge)  he  charged  this  very  grand  jury  when  he  had  refused  to  try  any  cases.  He 
charged  that  grand  jury  on  Tuesday,  after  they  were  impanelled,  in  reference  to  the  attempt 
of  this  convention  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  discharged  the  balance  of  the  jury, 
deciding  that  he  had  no  right  to  try  any  cases  at  all.  Yoa  know  if  a  court  is  not  in  session, 
if  it  is  not  court  time,  the  grand  jury  cannot  be  in  session.  On  this  point  I  have  conversed 
with  Judge  Roselius  and  other  lawyers,  and  they  all  agree  to  that.  That  is  settled  by  the 
law  itself,  that  during  vacation  there  can  be  no  grand  jury.  This  grand  jury  had  no  legal 
existence  for  the  reason  that  the  court  was  closed  for  all  trials — for  all  purposes,  except  for 
mere  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  that  couid  be  issued  by  judges  in  vacation,  and  rules  to  be 
admitted  to  bail.  He  decided  that  himself— Judge  Abell  did.  This  grand  jury,  therefore, 
had  no  legal  existence.  Another  remarkable  thing  in  it,  according  to  our  law,  (I  will  give 
you  the  reference  to  it,)  is,  that  in  the  investigation  of  these  cases  all  this  has  been  made 
public.  The  criminal  accusation  against  these  men  was  made  public,  and  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  oath  of  the  grand  jurors.  No  testimony  taken  before  a  grand  jury  in  regard  to  any 
criminal  offence  could  be  made  public.  Our  law  is  in  conformity  to  the  common  law  in  that 
respect,  and  it  is  a  high  violation  of  the  duty  of  the  court  and  the  jurors  to  permit  it  to  be 
disclosed :  because,  if  the  grand  jury  were  investigating  anything,  they  were  investigating 
a  criminal  charge  against  these  men,  for  they  so  produced  a  writ  for  the  purpose  of  their 
apprehension,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  vindication  of  the  party.  It  was  high  misdemeanor 
in  any  jury,  or  in  the  court,  to  permit  that  testimony  to  be  made  public,  because  (you  see  by 
the  law  there)  the  jurors  are  sworn. 

Q.  Have  the  members  of  the  convention  which  assembled  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on 
the  30th  of  July  been  indicted  ? 

A.  They  have. 

Q.  And  true  bills  found  against  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  arrested  and  given  bail. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  evidence  given  which  was  published  in  the  papers  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think  that  the  indictment  was  preferred  without  any  evidence 
at  all,  which  is  another  mistake,  though  I  believe  the  indictments.  On  the  day  that  the 
convention  met  the  grand  jury  met.  I  do  not  know  what  evidence  they  had  before  them ; 
but  the  grand  jury  on  the  subsequent  days  met  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  these  riots, 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  upon  those  persons  that  produced  them  this  criminal  responsibility. 
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Q.  According  to  the  laws  of  this  State  can  a  grand  jury  sit  and  find  or  make  a  presentment 
during  a  recess  of  the  court  ? 

A.  My  opinion  is,  decidedly  not 

Q.  If  the  court  closed  on  the  4th  of  July  the  grand  jury  had  no  legal  existence  ? 

A.  Judge  Abell  decided  that  the  court  coula  do  no  business — no  trials — after  the  4th. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  legislature  had  made  a  law  that  a  court  could  sit  during  the  whole 
year.  Judge  Abell's  opinion  was  that  in  the  change  of  the  law  by  the  last  legislature  his 
court  closed  on  the  fourth,  and  he  refused  to  try  any  cases  at  all.  Therefore  the  grand  jury 
had  ceased  ;  there  was  no  such  thing  known  in  England  or  the  United  States ;  I  suppose  no 
court  anywhere  ever  had  a  grand  jury  in  session  when  they  had  a  vacation.  The  grand  jury 
is  always  summoned  to  attend  the  court  in  term  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  status  of  the  persons  who  compose  this  present  grand  jury  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  all  of  them,  but  the  governor  has  the  status  of  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  all  legal,  registered  voters  ? 

A.  One  of  them — I  saw  the  certified  registry  myself— he  had  never  been  registered. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  his  name  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  his  name.    The  governor  has  it 

Q.  How  could  that  man  get  on  that  grand  jury  f 

A.  He  could  not  get  there  fairly.  It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  two  men  of  the  same 
name ;  that  is  a  possibility.  But  I  see  by  the  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  register  of 
voters  that  this  man  who  was  acting  upon  the  grand  jury  had  never  been  registered  as  a 
voter.  The  summoning  the  grand  jury  depends  entirely  upon  the  sheriff  and  the  clerk. 
They  draw  from  the  box,  and  it  depends  upon  their  integrity  and  honesty. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  court  to  be  satisfied  of  the  status  of  the  men  who 
compose  the  grand  iury  ? 

A.  Well,  he  could  not  know  that. 

Q.  Is  there  or  not  a  member  of  that  grand  jury  who  by  law  was  exempt? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  certainly.  These  exemptions  are  the  privilege  of  the  jurors ;  they 
may  serve.  The  courts  have  always  decided  that  if  you  do  not  claim  your  exemption  it 
does  not  stand  as  an  exemption. 

Q.  Under  the  law  that  exists  now,  when  should  the  jurors  be  drawn  for  the  court  under 
the  decision  of  Judge  Abell  that  he  could  not  hold  court  ? 

A.  Not  until  after  November.  There  can  be  no  legal  jury  to  try  cases  until  the  court  meets 
in  November.  The  attorney  general  has  decided  that  the  court  could  not  meet ;  that  is,  the 
grand  jury  made  an  indictment  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  that  court,  and  after  the 
court  had  decided  that  the  court  could  not  sit ;  therefore  there  could  be  no  grand  jury. 

R.  D.  HUBBARD,  529  Moreau  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  deputy  sheriff  in  the  first  district  court. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mode  of  making  out  the  grand  jury  list,  and  the  drawing  of 
the  grand  jurors  of  this  parish  ? 

A.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  sheriff,  but  I  know  something  about  it.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  mode  of  making  out  the  list,  and  the  manner  and  time  of  draw- 
ing these  grand  jurors  T 

A.  Well,  the  court  makes  an  order  on  the  minutes,  ordering  the  clerk  or  sheriff  to  have  a 
venire  of  so  many  jurors,  and  these  names  are  drawn  from  the  jury-box,  and  notices  are  made 
out  and  served  upon  the  parties. 

Q.  That  is  the  drawing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  the  list  of  names  from  which  this  jury  is  drawn  made  up  T 

A.  In  a  round  box  in  the  sheriff's  office.    They  are  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  be  citizens  ?    Are  they  voters  ? 

A.  I  should  suppose  they  had  to  be  voters. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  grand  jury  ? 

A.  That  has  been  changed.  Formerly,  when  I  was  deputy  clerk  in  one  of  the  district 
courts,  the  list  of  jurors  was  not  placed  in  this  wheel,  as  it  is  called,  as  it  is  done  now.  Now 
I  think  the  names  are  taken  from  the  register  of  voters*  office.    Formerly  it  was  not  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know  that  every  person's  name  on  that  list  must  be  a  registered  voter 
to  be  on  that  list  ? 

A.  I  could  not  state  positively  whether  that  is  the  law,  but,  as  I  told  you,  formerly  it  was 
not  done  so,  and  I  do  not  know,  since  the  war,  what  is  the  reason  these  names  are  taken 
from  the  register  of  voters  now,  whether  through  convenience  or  not ;  but  in  my  experience 
as  deputy  clerk  of  the  fifth  district  court  it  was  not  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  as  a  copy  of  the  "Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  ?" 
(Copy  shown  witness.) 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Please  read,  then,  what  the  qualifications  are.    (Witness  reads  as  follows;) 

44  The  Qualifications  of  a  jury  to  serve  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  he  shall  be  a  duly  qualified  voter  of  the  State  of  Louisiana." 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  fact  now  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  I  did  not  think  they  were  not    I  told  you  at  the  start,  I  thought. 

Q.  Can  you  state  now  that  they  have  to  be  registered  voters  or  not  ? 

A.  I  sec  that  the  law  says  that  they  have  to  be  qualified  voters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  one  of  the  grand  jurors  whose  name  is  Flores  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  a  registered  voter? 

A.  I  do  not  know  it  officially. 

Q.  Whose  business  is  it  to  get  a  list  of  these  names  from  the  register  of  voters  f 

A.  I  think  it  is  the  sheriffs ;  but  I  informed  you  that  this  list  that  is  in  the  wheel  now — 
the  names  there  in  the  wheel  now — were  not  taken  from  the  register  of  voters  by  the  present 
sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Orleans.  They  were  taken,  I  do  not  know  by  what  sheriff,  but  they 
were  found  there.  That  wheel  was  round  there  by  the  present  sheriff  when  he  took  the 
office.  He  has  not  been  ordered  to  take  any  new  list  of  jurors  from  the  registry.  If  he  had 
been  ordered,  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  have  taken  that  list.  I  have  not  received  any 
orders  from  him,  and  I  have  been  in  office  since  he  has. 

Q    How  long  has  the  present  sheriff  been  acting  ? 

A.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  16th  of  May  last,  I  think. 

Q.  Please  state  when  that  list  of  names  was  put  in  the  wheel. 

A.  I  could  not  state ;  they  were  put  there  by  the  former  sheriff. 

Q.  Were  the  names  of  the  present  grand  jurors  drawn  from  that  wheel? 

A.  Drawn  from  the  box  in  the  wheel;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  myself  and  the  deputy  clerk. 

Q.  Who  drew  them  from  the  box  ? 

A.  Alternately  one  would  write  and  the  clerk  would  draw,  and  I  would  draw  and  the 
clerk  would  write.    We  would  relieve  one  another. 

ROBERT  TREPANIER,  residing  at  Algiers,  Louisiana,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  A  clerk  of  the  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  As  such  do  you  know  the  manner  of  making  up  and  drawing  the  members  of  the 
grand  jury  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  that  line  for  thirty  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  grand  juror  ? 

A.  He  must  be  a  qualified  voter  of  the  parish. 

Q.  How  are  the  names  procured  for  the  grand  jurors  ? 

A.  When  I  was  deputy  sheriff  the  names  used  to  be  taken  from  the  register  list  of  voters 
placed  on  a  small  parcel  of  paper,  with  his  residence  or  precinct  in  which  he  votes,  and 
placed  in  a  large  wheel  tin  box.  The  names  are  well  mixed  up,  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then,  when  an  order  of  any  court  comes,  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  draws  as  many  as  the 
court  orders.  Those  names  are  drawn  by  the  sheriff  and  inscribed  by  the  clerk  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  The  names  so  drawn  are  placed  in  an  envelope  and  put  into  a  sepa- 
rate box.    This  is  the  sheriff's  business. 

Q.  When  was  the  venire  from  which  this  present  grand  jury  was  taken  drawn  ? 

A.  The  venire  was  issued  about  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  first  of  July  last. 

Q.  When  were  the  names  of  this  grand  jury  drawn? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  date  exactly.  It  is  generally  done  the  same  day  or  the  day  after- 
ward, so  as  to  give  the  sheriff  time  to  serve  them. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  names  drawn  ftom  the  wheel  ? 

A.  In  this  instance  I  could  not  tell ;  but  they  are  generally  drawn  by  the  deputy  sheriff 
and  the  deputy  clerk. 

Q.  Are  the  names  registered  as  they  are  drawn  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Were  all  the  names  of  the  persons  drawn  on  that  ventre  duly  qualified  voters  ? 

A.  I  suppose  they  were.    The  law  requires  that  they  should  be. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  grand  jurors  selected  ? 

A.  By  the  clerk  and  sheriff,  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

Q.  Should  they  know  that  the  grand  jury  are  all  qualified  voters  ? 

A.  They  are  supposed  to  know,  as  in  that  case  they  (the  jurors)  would  be  discharged 
immediately.     They  could  not  necessarily  know  whether  they  were  qualified  voters  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  R.  B.  Flores,  a  member  of  the  present  grand  jury? 

A.  I  know  him  by  sight  only ;  I  know  he  is  a  member  of  the  grand  jury ;  I  swore  him  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  is  a  duly  qualified  voter  ? 

A.  I  suppose  he  is ;  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Is  it,  or  not,  the  custom  for  the  grand  jury  to  act  when  the  court  is  not  in  session  ? 

A.  They  can  examine  cases,  but  make  no  report  except  when  the  court  is  in  session. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  act  of  the  legislature  changing  the  time  of  holding  courts? 

A.  The  act  of  1866,  which  is  quite  ambiguous,  some  contend  changes  it,  and  others  that  it 
does  not. 

Q.  Was  it,  or  not,  decided  that  the  court  then  sitting  could  not  sit  after  July  4  ? 

A.  Judge  Abell  has  never  passed  any  formal  judgment  upon  it,  but,  from  intimation,  he 
was  of  that  opinion.  There  was  a  rule  taken  on  that  point  in  a  manslaughter  case,  and  was 
only  argued  in  part ;  the  counsel  never  came  back  to  finish  his  argument. 

Q.  How  did  the  evidence  taken  before  this  grand  jury  come  to  be  published  ? 

A.  This  is  the  first  time  I  knew  of  the  evidence  being  taken  at  such  length  in  writing, 
and  the  testimony  being  a  matter  of  record  is  how  it  came  to  be  published. 

Q.  Are  they  not  required  to  be  kept  secret  until  the  time  of  trial  1 

A.  They  are  not  when  they  are  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  board  here  adjourned,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  24, 1866,  at  10  o'clock 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Friday,  August  24,  1866—10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday 
and  the  recorder. 

HENRY  STERNE,  corner  of  Claiborne  and  Rapelier  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  State  if  you  know  of  any  threats  or  remarks  having  been  made  by  police  officers  as 
regards  the  occurrences  of  July  30. 

A.  I  do ;  I  was  a  soldier  of  the  United  States  army;  I  heard  a  polico  officer  say,  drawing 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  he  said  in  my  presence,  "  Do  you  see  this  pistol  that  killed  three 
niggers  and  one  white  son  of  a  bitch  in  the  riot  on  the  30th  of  July?"  I  do  not  know  his 
name.    This  conversation  was  in  presence  of  the  barkeeper  of  the  steamboat  Lafourche. 

Judge  ABELL,  first  district  court,  recalled. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  the  name  of  any  one  but  that  of  a  registered  legal  voter  to  be  put  in 
the  wheel  from  which  the  names  of  jurors  are  drawn  ? 

A.  I  answer  that  it  cannot  be,  unless  done  clandestinely. 

Q.  Are  not  all  the  names  required  to  be  on  the  register  1 

A.  All ;  yes,  sir ;  all  the  names  placed  in  the  box  are  to  be  taken  from  the  register  of 
voters. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  evidence  taken  before  a  grand  jury  on  which  a  true  bill  is 
found  to  be  kept  secret  until  the  time  of  trial  7 

A.  That  is  considered  the  law  universally.  I  know  of  but  one  instance,  and  that  was 
through  the  inadvertence  of  the  attorney  general ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Can  the  grand  jury  act  when  the  court  is  not  in  session  ? 

A.  I  think  they  can  act  from  day  to  day  when  the  court  is  not  in  session.  They  can  act, 
but  must  make  their  returns  in  open  court  and  while  it  is  in  session. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  on  which  a  true  bill  was  found  against  the  convention  ? 

A.  I  can ;  it  was  found  on  the  30th  day  of  July  last. 

Q.  Was  that  true  bill,  or  not,  found  on  the  evidence  published  in  the  papers  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  evidence  it  was  found. 

Q.  Was  the  court  in  session  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  bill. 

Q.  Had  it,  or  not,  been  decided  previously  by  you,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July,  that  by  a 
recent  act  of  the  legislature  the  court  could  not  sit  after  the  3d  or  4th  day  of  July  last  ? 

A.  I  decided  that  the  court  could  not  sit  to  adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of  any  case,  under 
the  law  of  J  866 ;  but  that  for  all  other  purposes  it  was  open  all  the  year. 

The  board  here  adjourned,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  Saturday,  August  25, 1866, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Volt.,  Recorder. 
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Saturday,  August  25, 1866—10  a.  m. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present — the  same  members  as  on  yesterday  and 
the  recorder. 

No  witnesses  appearing,  or  having  been  summoned  before  the  board  for  this  day,  the  board 
proceeded  to  make  up  their  report  on  the  evidence  before  them,  and  then  adjourned,  at  3  p. 
m.,  until  Monday  morning,  August  27,  at  JO  o'clock  a.  m. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Monday,  August  27, 1866—10  a.  m. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday  and 
the  recorder. 

Judge  EZRA  HIESTAND,  United  States  commissioner,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  What  are  the  obligations  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  of 
this  State? 

A.  I  was  presiding  judge  of  the  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans  from  November,  1863, 
to  April  1,  1865.  The  practices  of  the  court  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
common  law,  as  defined  by  the  statute  of  the  State;  (Revised  Statutes  of  Louisiana,  pp.  159 
to  178;  sec.  1,  p.  160.)  In  the  proceedings  of  common  court  they  are  adhered  to  except 
where  they  are  changed  by  statute. 

Q.  Please  to  state  whether  or  not  that  court  has  been  in  session  since  July  3d  or  4th. 

A.  According  to  a  law  passed  in  1866,  it  is  provided  that  all  courts  are  adjourned  from 
July  3  until  the  first  Monday  of  November,  except  for  such  business  as  is  especially  em- 
braced within  the  statutes,  which  exception,  in  my  opinion,  embraces  only  such  business  as 
may  be  transacted  by  a  judge  in  chambers. 

Q.  Can  the  grand  jury  act  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court? 

A.  One  of  the  highest  functions  to  be  performed  before  a  court  in  full  session,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  grand  jury  can  be  legally 
impanelled,  hold  a  session,  find  any  indictment,  or  make  any  presentment  whatever  to  the 
court  in  vacation.  In  order  to  give  legality  to  any  such  proceedings  it  is  necessary,  that  the 
court  should  be  in  full  and  regular  session. 

Q.  Was  or  not  the  court  now  presided  over  by  Judge  Abell  adjourned  on  the  third  of 
July? 

A.  According  to  my  opinion  the  court  was  adjourned  from  the  first  Monday  in  July  until 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  I  gave  this  as  my  opinion,  and  in  presence  of  the  attorney 
general  it  was  agreed  to. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  custom  of  the  grand  jury  to  have 
that  evidence  written  out  in  full  ? 

A.  I  know  of  no  statute  or  custom  whatever  which  authorizes  any  such  proceedings. 

When  the  grand  jury  is  first  organized,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  is ;  there  is 

administered  to  the  foreman  the  oath  found  in  the  text-book  in  the  penal  law,  swearing  him 
to  positive  secrecy  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury,  which  oath  is  afterwards  admin- 
istered to  the  fifteen  remaining  grand  jurors,  three  at  a  time.  I  know  of  few  instances  in  the 
history  of  the  common  law,  but  very  few  instances,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  grand 
jury  have  ever  been  attempted  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  the  publication  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  grand  jury  room  I  look  upon  as  the  violation  of  the  very  first  principles  constituting 
a  grand  jury. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  where,  and  from  what  sources,  the  names  of  the  persons  from 
which  the  jury  is  drawn  are  obtained  ? 

A.  In  the  month  of  December  of  each  year  the  sheriff  obtains  from  the  register  of  voters 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  list  of  all  the  qualified  voters  registered  for  the  parish  of  Or- 
leans, which  are  put  into  a  box  called  the  jury-box.  The  names  of  no  persons  whatever  not 
comprised  in  such  list  can  be  legally  put  therein.  Jurors  to  serve  in  the  several  courts  of 
New  Orleans  can  only  be  drawn  from  the  box  containing  the  names  of  the  registers  of  voters. 
It  therefore  follows  that  no  other  persons  except  the  names  of  those  so  deposited  in  the  jury- 
box  can  be  placed  among  the  names  of  jurors  in  any  other  box  without  connivance  and  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  and  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  drawing.  This  statement 
is  made  by  a  reference  to  the  statute  of  the  State  contained  in  pp.  297  to  299,  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  Louisiana. 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Monroe,  please  state  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  on  the  Saturday  night  prior 

to  July  30,  and  what  decision,was  arrived  at  for  keeping  the  peace  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 

of  the  convention.* 
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A.  The  meeting  of  citizens  at  my  office  1  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  than  has  already 
been  made  public.  It  was  agreed  that  my  proclamation  should  be  issued  calling  on  all  per- 
sons to  keep  away  from  Mechanics*  Institute. 

Q.  Was  F.  J.  Herron,  late  of  the  federal  army,  at  that  meeting  f 

A.  He  was.  , 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  if  it  was  not  at  one  time  decided  almost  unanimously  that  the 
people  of  the  convention  should  be  protected  by  the  police  on  that  day  ? 

A.  It  was  the  decision,  in  connection  with  the  military.  It  was  agreed  that  the  conven- 
tion should  be  allowed  peaceably  to  meet  and  be  protected  by  the  police,  in  connection  with 
the  military. 

THEODORE  MEEK  8,  402  Apollo  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  orders  having  been  given  by  the  city  authorities  to  the 
fire  department  prior  to  the  riots  of  July  30  f 

A.  Not  oi  my  own  knowledge.    My  brother  clerk  says  that  such  orders  had  been  given. 

Q.  State  those  orders. 

A.  Mr.  S.  B.  Earhart,  member  of  fire  company  No.  2,  told  me  that  the  different  fire  com- 
panies had  received  orders  from  their  chief  to  meet  at  their  different  engine-houses,  fully 
armed,  each  company  to  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  its  foreman.  They  were  to  meet  on  the 
evening  before  the  riot,  so  I  understood.  I  remarked,  "  There  are  a  good  many  rebels  in 
your  company,  are  there  not?"  He  said,  "Damn  it,  the  whole  fire  department  is  rebel."  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  the  order  had  been  given  by  the  mayor  to  the  chief  of  the  fire 
department,  and  from  him  through  the  various  foremen. 

The  board  here  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  Tuesday,  August  28, 1866,  at 
10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

GEO.  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig,  Gen.  U.  8.  A.,  Recorder. 


Tuesday,  August  28,  1866—10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 

CHARLES  S.  SMITH,  76  Locust  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  board  what  warnings  or  advice  you  had,  and  from  whom,  to  stay 
away  from  the  convention  on  July  30  ? 

A.  On  the  day  of  the  riot  I  was  standing  on  the  comer  of  Common  and  Dryades  streets. 
I  took  a  walk  from  there  around  on  Qravier  street,  and  while  going  past  Mr.  Richards's 
stable  a  person  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Wheeler  called  me  one  side  and  told  me  I  had  better 
keep  away— better  go  to  my  house  ;  that  my  name  had  been  mentioned  among  the  police, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  keep  off  the  streets. 

Q.  What  time  was  this  ? 

A.  This  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  same  day.  In  the  afternoon  I  thought  I 
would  take  a  walk  up  to  the  City  Hall  to  see  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it  whatever.  In  turn- 
ing down  Lafayette  street  towards  Carondelet  street  I  met  a  police  officer  then  on  duty  by 
the  name  of  Wash.  Rockwell,  and  be  called  me  one  side  and  told  me,  "  Smith,  your  name 
has  been  mentioned  about  at  the  City  Hall ;  take  my  advice  and  keep  off  the  streets.  I 
think  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  would  not  want  to  see  you  harmed."  So  I  left  him 
and  went  about  my  business.  On  the  following  Monday  I  met  this  same  officer  (Rockwell) 
on  the  corner  of  Baronne  and  Lafayette  streets.  He  was  getting  a  revolver  fixed  in  a  gun 
shop  next  door  to  the  corner,  with  two  or  three  other  officers.  He  called  me  one  side,  and  I 
spoke  to  him  about  Duane  being  at  the  convention — how  he  got  away  ;  for  I  had  heard  many 
reports  about  it,  and  he  told  me  then  that  Duane  got  away  very  luckily ;  that  a  police  officer 
had  reserved  the  whole  of  his  shots  that  day  for  the  sake  of  shooting  Duane.     I  left  him  then. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  any  members  of  the  convention, 
or  any  one  else,  marked  out  that  day  by  the  police,  or  any  one  else,  for  violence  ? 

A.  I  had  some  reason  to  believe  so  trom  this  officer's  statement;  and  also  I  do  not  know 
what  reason  he  had  for  advising  me  to  stay  away,  unless  my  name  had  been  mentioned.  I 
have  had  it  hinted  to  me  by  a  great  number  that  my  name  had  been  mentioned  among  the 
police. 

Q.  What  reason  is  there  for  your  name  being  mentioned  as  a  marked  man  ? 

A.  The  only  reason  that  I  am  informed  was  on  account  of  holding  position  under  the  gov- 
ernment here. 

Q.  When? 

A.  Under  General  Hurlbut,  General  Banks,  and  also  General  Butler.  I  have  no  other 
reason  to  believe  than  that  was  the  cause. 
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RAPHAEL  B.  FLORES,  corner  of  Dumaine  and  Burgundy  streets,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Are  yon  a  member  of  tbe  present  grand  jury  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Naturalized,  or  born  here  ? 

A.  I  was  born  here,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  name  on  the  list  of  registered  voters  on>the  registry  of  voters? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  not  registered  since  I  came  back  to  the  State, 

Q.  When  did  yon  return  ? 

A.  About  three  months  and  a  half  ago ;  three  or  four  months. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  T 

A.  I  left  some  time  ago. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  About  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  me  a  more  precise  date  than  that? 

A.  Well,  in  1863. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  register  yourself  as  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  ?     ■ 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  register. 

Q.  Did  you  not  declare  yourself  or  know  yourself  to  be  registered  as  an  enemy.    Did  you 
not  leave  as  a  registered  enemy  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  was  registered  against  my  will. 

Q.  Because  you  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  decline  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  or  that  the  Constitution  of  my  country  forced 
me  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Q.  Have  you  received  a  pardon  from  the  President 

A.  Well.  I  never  served  in  this  war,  and  I  do  not  think  I  need  particularly  a  pardon  for  that. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  know  that  you  were  registered  as  an  enemy  ? 

A.  I  always  thought  I  was ;  I  was  told  so. 

Q.  Well .  then,  have  you  or  not  received  a  pardon  from  the  President  of  the'United  States  ? 

A.  I  never  asked. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  received  a  pardon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  von  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  since  you  returned  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  leave  the  city  in  1863,  knowing  yourself  to  be  a  registered  en- 
emy, and  leave  as  such,  as  a  registered  enemy  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know';  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  What  did  you  leave  for  ?  Did  you  or  not  leave  because  you  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  as  persons  were  directed  to  do 7 

A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  State  yes  or  no? 

A.  I  could  not  state  that  I  left  on  that  very  account.    I  did  not  leave  on  that  account. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  order  for  every  person  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  government  to  leave  ?    Were  they  not  sent  out  through  the  lines  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  vou  or  not  refuse  to  take  that  oath  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  refuse.    I  never  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  I  thought  it 
was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Then  you  declared  it  not  to  be  necessary,  and  you  preferred  to  leave  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  declare  anything  of  the  kind,  that  I  can  recollect    I  left  previous  to 
that  order,  through  the  lines. 

Q.  Had  not  the  order  been  issued  when  you  left  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  consider  yourself  an  enemy  to  the  United  States  government  at  that 
time? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  our  lines  when  you  left  by  orders  from  the  military  authorities 
here  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nobody  ordered  me  to  leave. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  by  their  permission— did  you  have  a  pass  when  you  went  out? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  out  clandestinely? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  went  on  board  of  a  steamer  and  went  away.    I  do  not  consider  that  I  went 
clandestinely.  . 

H.  Ex.  Doc  68 5  ^ 
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Q.  Yon  knew  at  the  time  there  was  an  order  forbidding  any  person  to  leave  without  a  pass  T 

A.  I  heard  so.  I  thought  I  could  do  well  enough  elsewhere ;  that  is,  I  thought  I  could 
get  some  work.  There  was  no  work  here  at  the  time.  I  went  away  to  see  what  I  could  do 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf  when  you  left  here  T 

A.  It  was  General  Banks,  as  far  as  1  can  recollect 

Q.  What  was  your  object  of  going  aboard  a  steamer  and  leaving  the  country  without  a 
pass  or  authority  unless  it  was  to  evade  your  obligations  as  a  citizen? 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  have  time,  sir.  I -"thought  of  trying  to  get  a  pass  if  I  had  time,  but  I 
did  not  have  time.    I  engaged  my  passage  the  day  before,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  apply  for  a  pass  to  leave  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  could  not ;  that  is,  I  went  to  apply  for  a  pass,  but  the  place  was  full  of  people 
and  I  had  no  chance  to  get  in  there. 

HARRY  T.  HAYES,  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q.  Are  you  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  the  incumbent  of  the  office  ? 

A.  Since  the  loth  day  of  May. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  R.  B.  Flores  1 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  present  grand  jury  T 

A.  I  could  not  give  you  all  the  names.  A  list  of  the  jurors  can  be  obtained  at  the  sheriffs 
office.    I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  all  of  them ;  know  but  few  of  them. 

Q.  When  were  the  names  from  which  this  grand  jury  was  drawn  taken  from  the  list  of 
registered  voters  and  placed  in  the  jury-box  ? 

A.  That  was  before  my  time ;  that  was  the  work  of  my  predecessor.  I  understood  it  was 
in  December,  but  I  cannot  speak  knowingly  on  that  point 

Q.  There  have  been  no  names  put  in  the  grand  jury  box  since  you  were  the  incumbent  of 
that  office  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  none. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  is  that  box  ? 

A.  It  is  in  charge  of  my  deputy.  '  It  is  always  kept  locked  and  the  key  is  kept  in  the 
office. 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  names  to  get  in  there  except  those  that  were  taken 
from  the  registry,  would  it  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  where  they  were  taken  from.    It  was  not  my  work. 

Q.  Legally,  could  there  any  name  get  into  the  box  except  those  upon  the  registry  of  voters  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Anv  man  who  is  a  voter  and  a  resident  of  the  parish  is  a  juryman—- can  be 
a  good  juryman  unless  he  is  excused  from  some  fact ;  being,  for  example,  over  sixty  years  of 
age  or  being  an  exempt  or  active  fireman.  I  have  known  it  has  been  the  habit  here  of  many 
gentlemen,  they  would  not  vote  because  their  names  being  on  the  register  would  secure  their 
being  placed  on  a  jury,  and  they  thought  by  their  names  not  being  on  the  register  they  would 
escape  jury  duty.  I  know  it  has  been  the  habit  of  some  sheriffs  to  get  a  list  of  the  names  of 
such  men,  thinking  it  their  duty  to  do  jury  duty,  and  also  to  make  them  come  and  hand  it  in. 

Q.  Could  any  name  (get  into  that  jury-box  which  was  not  put  in  there  at  the  regular  time 
of  making  up  the  list  ot  jurors  in  December  of  each  year  ? 

A.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  do  so. 

Q.  Who  drew  the  general  panel  from  the  jury-box  from  which  this  grand  jury  was  selected  ? 

A.  My  deputy. 

Q.  Please  state  his  name. 

A.  Mr.  Hubbard ;  I  think  in  conjunction  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  though  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

A.  Trepanier. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  present  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  The  sheriff  never  attends  to  that  In  the  country  they  may  do  so, 
but  the  sheriff  in  New  Orleans  has  to  do  almost  everything  through  his  deputies. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  name  of  any  one  who  only  arrived  in  this  country  three 
months  ago  to  get  into  that  jury-box  legally  f 

A.  It  might  be  possible,  but  I  can  say  during  my  term  I  would  not  put  it  in.  I  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  put  in ;  I  would  not  think  it  proper. 

Q.  It  could  not  get  there  legally,  could  it  f 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  get  there  legally,  sir. 

FERDINAND  B.  £ARHART,  140  Race  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  orders  or  instructions  having  been  riven  by  the  city  au- 
thorities to  the  fire  companies  of  New  Orleans,  on  ox  Won  the  riot  of  July  30 1 
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A.  No,  sir.  When  yon  say  on  or  before  the  riot,  I  understand  you  to  mean  on  the  day  of 
the  riot 

Q.  Or  before  that  day? 

A.  No  instructions  have  been  given. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  fire  company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  secretary  of  steam  fire  company  Mississippi,  No.  2. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  not,  know  of  any  instructions,  written  or  otherwise,  having  been  received 
by  the  foreman  of  that  company  in  regard  to  the  riot  of  July  30  ? 

A.  Not  in  regard  to  the  not. 

Q.  In  regard:  to  their  action  that  day  ? 

A.  The  only  instructions  that  I  am  aware  of — of  any  instructions  having  been  given  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department,  or  other  persons  of  the  fire  department,  to  our  com- 
pany— were  given  on  the  night  of  the  day  of  the  not,  at  the  meeting.  I  was  that  evening  at 
a  fire,  abou,t  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  some  time  previous  to  dark ;  that  was  on  the  day  of 
our  meeting. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  The  last  Monday  in  the  month  our  meeting  takes  place  ;  we  have  a  meeting  the  last 
Monday  of  every  month.  At  that  fire  I  understood  there  were  orders  from  the  chief  engineer 
to  the  fire  department.  I  did  not  receive  those  instructions.  I  was  the  only  officer  present. 
I  did  not  receive  any  instructions  from  the  chief  engineer.  I  asked  him  for  his  instructions, 
but  he  would  give  me  no  information ;  why,  I  could  not  say.  On  the  night  of  the  meeting 
the  president  of  the  company  announced,  from  orders  received  from  the  chief  engineer,  he 
would  request  that  the  engine-house  be  guarded,  a  double  guard  placed  over  the  engine- 
house  ;  that  all  the  members  should  go  to  a  fire  armed — only  to  a  fire — that  they  should 
guard  their  engine-houses  that  night ;  that  was  Monday,  the  30th  of  July,  the  day  of  the 
riot— on  the  night  of  our  meeting,  after  the  riot — that  they  would  go  to  the  engine-house,  and, 
in  case  of  fife,  that  they  would  go  to  the  fire  armed  ;  would  be  discreet  in  their  action,  and 
obey  orders,  and  be  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  possible,  but  under  no  circumstances  to  com- 
mit any  act  without  orders  from  tneir  foreman. 

Q.  Were  the  members  of  your  company  assembled  at  your  engine-house  at  any  time  on 
the  day  of  the  riot  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  after  the  fire,  they  came  there  at  the  roll-call. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Had  you /my  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  any  signal  given  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  of  a  signal.  •  I  was  in  my  office,  and  some  one  informed  me  that  a  gen- 
eral alarm  was  given,  and  a  general  alarm  is  for  the  whole  fire  department  to  turn  out. 

Q.  What  is  that  general  alarm  1 

A.  Twenty  successive  taps.  I  made  this  inquiry  in  regard  to  that  order,  and  was  informed 
that  some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  colored  population  of  this  city  to  burn  a 
part  of  the  city,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  engines  from  going  to  the  fire,  and 
firemen  were  killed  and  waylaid  on  their  way  to  the  fire ;  and  they  said  the  object  of  this 
order  was,  that  in  case  of  another  riot,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  firemen  from 
the  fire,  so  that  the  town  would  burn  down,  that  the  firemen  would  stand  their  ground  by 
force.    That  was  my  understanding  of  the  object  of  the  order. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Theodore  Meeks  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject  of  orders  given  to  the  fire 
department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  the  orders  were  given  I  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  informed  him 
just  exactly  what  I  have  you.  No  reference  at  all  was  made  to  the  riot  by  the  president  of 
the  company  when  the  orders  were  given.  It  may  have  been  for  another  purpose  for  all  I 
know,  but  from  my  conversation  with  the  president  of  the  company,  I  understood  that  they 
feared  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  burn  the  city. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  state,  since  the  riot,  that  orders  were  received  for  the  firemen  to  meet 
on  the  night  before  the  riot  occurred  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  state  that,  because  our  meeting  was  not 
held  until  the  end  of  the  riot 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  the  bell  tapped  several  times  on  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  Twenty  times  ?  That  is  the  general  alarm ;  that  is  to  call  all  the  firemen  out.  That 
is  the  object  in  tapping;  a  general  alarm,  to  call  out  the  whole  fire  department. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  that  day,  when  there  was  no  fire  ? 

A.  Firemen  know  of  no  other  object  in  a  general  alarm  than  to  quench  a  fire. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fire  that  day,  at  that  time  7 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  could  not  have  been  the  object,  then  ? 

A.  That  could  not  have  been  the  object 

Q.  Is  it  not  natural,  then,  to  suppose  that  as  there  was  a  call  given  at  that  time,  that 
they  were  called  out  to  take  part  in  the  fight  7 

A.  Sometimes  false  alarms  are  given.    It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  firemen  were 
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called  there  for  some  special  purpose,  but  for  what  purpose  they  do  not  know  until  they 
arrive  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  such  a  signal  was  prearranged  or  preconcerted,  and  that  the 
firemen  were  to  be  called  out  in  case  there  was  a  riot  on  that  day  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q    Did  you  or  not  understand  that  was  the  case  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  it  spoken  of,  talked  of,  as  being  the  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  taps  of  the  bell  were  given  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them  myself;  I  was  informed  by  an  outsider  who  was  in  the  street ;  I 
was  at  my  business ;  an  outsider  informed  me  that  a  general  alarm  had  been  given.  I 
learned  that  night  that  the  alarm  had  come  from  a  station  near  the  place  of  the  riot,  near 
the  scene  of  the  riot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  all  the  engine  companies  turned  out  on  that  general  alarm  ? 

A.  I  understood  that  very  few  firemen  were  present  From  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  If  this  alarm  had  been  given  for  a  fire,  would  not  the  whole  department,  with  their 
engines,  at  once  have  concentrated  upon  that  place? 

A.  That  is  the  duty  of  every  company.  It  is  their  duty  to  go  there  with  their  equip- 
ments and  engines.  It  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  firemen  heard  that  alarm  on  that  day 
the  most  of  them  knew  it  was  not  for  a  fire,  and  consequently  the  attendance  was  not  as 
great  as  it  would  have  been  if  there  actually  was  a  fire. 

The  board  here  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  Wednesday,  August  29, 1866, 
at  10  o'clock. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Wednesday,  August  2$,  1866— 10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 

J.  LEIDNER,  370  Camp  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows :    . 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  fire  department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  chief  engineer. 

Q.  What  orders  did  you  receive  from  the  city  authorities  prior  to  or  on  July  30,  the  day  of 
the  riots  here  in  the  city  ? 

A.  We  did  not  receive  any  orders  prior  to  the  riot  from  the  city  authorities.  In  the  even- 
ing— very  late  in  the  evening — we  were  requested  by  the  mayor  to  hold  ourselves  in  the 
various  engine-houses — that  is,  a  few  men  in  each  house — for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with 
the  apparatus  in  case  of  fire,  and  if  disturbed  on  the  road  to  protect  it  as  weQ  as  possible. 

Q.  Was  there  any  alarm  for  fire  given  during  the  day  of  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  T 

A.  At  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening  an  alarm  was  given  from  district  5,  station  5, 
which  indicated  Tchoupitoulas  and  Poydras  streets.  The  fire  was  in  a  cooper's  shop  on  La- 
fayette street — a  very  small  fire,  caused  by  the  distillery  alongside  of  the  cooper's  shop— the 
heat  from  the  distillery. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  alarm  of  fire  struck  on  that  day  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  only  time  in  which  the  engines  turned  out  T 

A.  There  was  some  of  the  engines  turned  out  during  the  day,  but  there  was  no  alarm  of 
fire.  We  generally  have  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  engineers  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
month.  Last  Saturday,  which  was  our  regular  day  of  meeting,  we  could  not  get  a  quorum. 
There  is  now  a  meeting  called  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  the  fire  department  for  next 
Thursday  evening  at  half-past  six,  in  order  to  see  by  what  authority  several  of  the  fire  com- 
panies turned  out  at  12  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  July  30.  There  was  no  alarm  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  fire  department  There  were  some  companies  turned  out  which  I 
saw  myself,  and  some  of  them  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  on  that  day  the  tap  of  the  bells  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  the  tap  of  the  bells.  I  was  informed  of  it  previous  myself.  I  was 
informed  on  the  night  previous  that  if  the  police  should  be  needed  on  to-morrow — (this 
was  about  10  o'clock  at  night) — I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  fire  police  tele- 
graph that  there  had  been  an  arrangement  with  the  police;  if  they  should  need  them  they 
would  give  twelve  taps  on  the  bell.  These  twelve  taps  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fire  de- 
partment. Our  districts,  which  call  out  the  fire  department,  is  from  one  to  nine,  and  certain 
companies  run  from  one  to  five,  and  others  in  different  districts.    Where  there  is  an  alarm, 
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which  we  call  a  general  alarm,  there  are  twenty  taps.  That  is  given  by  myself  or  one  of 
the  assistant  engineers,  if  they  find  the  department  at  the  fire  is  not  sufficient,  to  call  out  the 
remainder.  That  general  alarm  is  only  given  after  the  district  alarm.  For  instance,  a  fire 
in  the  fifth  fire  district,  if  there  are  twenty  strokes  following  afterwards,  it  indicates  that  the 
engines  in  the  whole  city  should  concentrate  at  the  fire.  We  had  not  had  an  alarm  previous 
to  the  30th — on  the  17th  of  July  was  the  last  alarm  previous  to  the  30th. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  those  companies,  with  their  engines,  who  did  go 
on  this  stroke  to  the  scene  of  the  riot,  did  so  without  authority  1 

A.  Without  authority,  sir,  and  contrary  to  all  orders. 

Q.  That  is,  orders  from  yourself? 

A.  They  have  a  written  rule  in  their  own  engine-houses — general  orders — and  I  presume 
it  was  merely  done  by  the  house-keeper  of  the  engine-house  endeavoring  to  go  there.  I  pre- 
sume they  had  heard  of  this  riot  and  concentrated  there.  I  saw  one  of  them  there  myself, 
and  I  asked  by  what  authority  he  came  out.  He  said  he  thought  the  alarm  was  given.  I 
ordered  him  away.  I  also  saw  several  firemen  there  of  different  companies  in  uniforms,  and 
ordered  them  home  immediately. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  twelve  or  twenty  taps  given  on  the  bell  that  day  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  were  twelve.  I  was  on  Canal  street,  at  the  inter- 
section of  Camp  street,  four  squares  from  the  nearest  bell,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
it  struck  twelve. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  fire  companies  that  turned  out? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  exactly  as  to  who  they  were ;  I  will  have  to  investigate  that  before 

S'ving  the  names  positively.    I  know  No.  10  is  the  one  that  appeared  immediately  in  front  of 
e  Mechanics'  Institute;  No.  6  was  met  on  St.  Charles  street  by  Alderman  Broque,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  company,  and  stopped  there  in  order  to  return.     I  heard  of  several  others ;  I  am 
not  positive  whether  they  actually  arrived  or  not ;  I  heard  of  No.  20,  and  also  of  No.  18,  but 
I  am  not  positive  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
The  board  here  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  Thursday,  August  30,  at  10  o'clock. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Volunteers,  Recorder. 


Thursday,  August  30,  1866—10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 

The  board  continued  making  up  their  report,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow morning,  August  31,  1866,  at  10  o'clock. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Oen.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Recorder. 


Friday,  August  31,  1866—10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 


The  board  continued  making  up  their  report,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned  until  to- 
~  *      ",  at  10'clock. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 


morrow  morning,  September  1,  at  10'clock. 

Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Recorder 


Saturday,  September  1,  1866—10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 

P.  A.  CASEAUX,  140  Robinson  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  during  the  month  of  July  ? 

A.  I  was  telegrapher  ana  clerk  of  the  station. 

Q.  What  station? 

A.  Treme  police  station. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30  during  the  riots  in  this  city  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  observed  ? 
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A.  On  that  day  I  saw  men  brought  there  with  pistol-shooting,  and  hammering  and  caning — 
everything  they  could  have  in  their  hands,  striking.  I  was  the  only  man  that  saved  their 
lives. 

Q.  Brought  there  by  whom  7 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you,  because  it  was  a  crowd — policemen  and  citizens  mixed  together. 
Well,  there  was  a  colored  man  brought  there ;  there  was  shooting  at  him  and  knocking  him ; 
says  I,  " Gentlemen,  you  must  not  do  that,  I  cannot  see  that  before  me;  you  must  stop 
that;"  they  said,  "On,  nevermind;  he  must  get  the  same  as  the  others ; "  I  said,  "No,  you 
cannot  do  that."  I  jumped  out  and  I  got  hold  of  the  man ;  I  said,  "  He  is  under  my  protec- 
tion ;  if  you  touch  him  you  will  have  to  touch  me."  I  pulled  out  my  revolver  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  hurt  that  man  you  will  have  to  hurt  me."  I  saw  such  dirty 
things  done  in  there  I  could  not  stand  it ;  it  hurt  my  feelings.  Two  or  three  days  after,  I 
asked  the  sergeant  that  I  wanted  to  leave,  I  could  not  stay.  He  said,  "I  have  nobody  .to 
replace  you  with ;  I  would  like  to  keep  you;"  I  said,  "No,  I  won't  stay;  I  cannot  stay 
here  at  all;"  he  said,  "You  will  have  to  remain  until  I  can  get  a  man."  In  the  lapse  of 
time  my  wife  got  sick,  and  I  went  home;  I  came  back  and  asked  him  leave  to  go  across  the 
lake  and  pass  six  or  seven  days ;  he  told  me,  "  No ;"  I  said,  "  It  is  all  right ;  if  you  do  not 
want  to  give  it  to  me  I  will  take  it,"  and  I  went  across  the  lake.  These  gentlemen  thought 
I  had  done  a  great  wrong ;  they  discharged  me  off  the  police  after  I  had  sent  in  my  resigna- 
tion. I  sent  in  my  written  resignation ;  and  after  that  they  put  in  the  paper  they  had  dis- 
charged me  because  I  had  missed  nine  days. 

Q.  Were  the  night  police  withdrawn  from  their  beats  the  night  before  the  day  of  this  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  prepared.  It  was  a  mixture  of  rascality,  and  it  was  a  mixture 
of  murder. 

Q.  Were  the  police  all  armed  on  that  day? 

A.  All  the  police  were  armed,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  how  they  got  their  arms? 

A.  That  is  a  thing  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  can  swear  that  every  man  had  a  pistol  on  his  side 
if  he  did  not  have  a  knife ;  I  can  swear  that  a  man  had  a  club  if  he  did  Hot  have  a  pistol. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  say  that  they  were  armed  at  the  expense  of  the  city  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  saw  every  one  show  their  pistols  before  me. 

Q.  At  that  district  station  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  or  not  boast  of  having  killed  the  negroes  on  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  I  can. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  understood  by  the  policemen  that  they  were  to  repress  the  convention  on 
that  day,  or  put  it  down — crush  it  7 

A.  That  was  not  the  motive.  The  motto  was  to  kill  the  negroes ;  that  was  my  impression. 
I  know  it ;  I  can  prove  it. 

Q.  Did  they  do  this  of  themselves,  or  were  there  some  secret  orders  given  7 

A.  It  was  given  by  the  chief  of  police,  Mayor  Monroe,  and  the  lieutenant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  orders  having  been  given  by  Mayor  Monroe  or  Mr.  Adams  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.    The  orders  were  secret,  but  I  was  clerk  and  I  knew  them. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  orders  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  substance  of  them  7 

A.  "  You  are  hereby  notified  to-morrow,  that  you  shall  be  armed  and  prepared,  and  come 
forward  and  defend  your  lives  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans." 

Q.  Whose  name  was  signed  to  this  order  7 

A.  By  the  chief,  by  the  mayor,  and  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  police. 

Q.  Is  not  that  on  the  record  of  that  station-house  7 

A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  keep  them,  because  they  do  not  want  us  to  keep  th«m. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not  there  were  any  special  orders  given  to  the  firemen  to  be 
out  on  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  those  orders  were  7 

A.The  orders  were  given  by  the  mayor  in  such  a  way — "  If  you  hear  five  strokes  you 
shall  come  out  in  force." 

Q.  Five  strokes  of  the  bells? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  not  an  order  to  the  police,  but  to  the  firemen.  But  I  received  it  my- 
self. I  stole  it.  I  heard  it.  Well,  says  I,  it  is  very  strange  to  send  the  firemen  out,  and 
things  like  that.    They  said,  no  matter,  we  want  more  men  than  we  have. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  order  given  to  the  firemen ;  at  what  time  did  it  come  through 
the  f  elegraph  7 

A.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  that. 

Q.  Before  the  riot  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  copy  of  that  order  7 

A.  I  can  give  nothing,  because  I  am  not  in  the  office  any  more. 

Q.  How  aid  you  come  to  know  of  this  order  7 
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A.  This  order  was  sent  to  a  fireman.  He  came  past  by  the  office  and  told  me,  "  Yon  shall 
receive  a  despatch  directly.*'  The  despatch  was  sent  to  the  third  and  fourth  district  stations 
together.  I  looked  at  it,  and  I  said  I  must  not  copy  that,  because  I  do  not  want  to  copy  it 
on  the  book.  He  said  no  matter;  you  can  copy  it  anywheres.  I  said  no,  that  is  not  my 
business,  and  I  did  not.  I  am  sorry,  because  if  I  had  taken  it  on  the  book  I  could  have 
taken  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  What  organizations  were  there  on  the  ground  that  day — military  organizations  that 
have  been  in  the  confederate  service — acting  with  the  policemen  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  that  was  a  secret  from  me ;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  7 

A.  I  heard  they  were  acting?  and  organized  with  the  police. 

Q.  What  organizations — what  names  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  know  the  names.  I  asked  the  sergeant  in  the  office,  what  are 
the  orders  you  are  going  to  receive  to-night  7  (Sunday;)  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  If  you  are  going  to  murder  people  I  will  not  stay  here.  He  said  to  me,  "  Well,  I 
cannot  tell  you  anything  about  it ;  the  orders  are  secret  and  must  be  kept  secret. " 

Q.  Did  you  see  negroes  after  they  were  brought  to  the  station-house  murdered  in  the 
presence  of  the  police  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  a  negro  fall  into  my  station. 

Q.  Murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  police  7 

A.  Murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  police  and  people.  I  was  there  myself,  and  took  and 
stopped  them  doing  so. 

Q.  Did  the  police  endeavor  to  prevent  the  murder  of  these  prisoners  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  7 

A.  I  could  not  say  who  struck,  but  I  saw  men  bleeding  in  my  station,  and  I  went  forward 
with  my  revolver  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  make  oneistep  more  I  will  shoot  you ;  you 
have  no  right  to  touch  him  any  more ;  he  is  under  my  protection  now  ;"  and  I  have  men  to 
prove  it — colored  men  too. 

Q.  Did  it  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  among1  the  policemen  the  day  before  this 
riot  that  they  were  to  attack  the  members  of  this  convention  and  to  kill  them  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  language  that  is  generally  said  by  several  voices — by  several  present 
I  could  not  state  which  have  said  so  and  who  have  not,  but  it  was  the  general  talk  that  they 
should  go  there,  and  go  in  there,  and  take  them  alive  or  kill  them. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  generally  understood  that  they  had  the  authority  of  the  mayor  to  do  this  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  authority  came  from  the  mayor  and  the  chief,  Adams. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  understood  by  the  police  that  the  firemen  would  act  with  them, 
help  them,  on  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  7 

A.  That  was  understood,  but  without  any  kind  of  writing  or  printing — only  by  words.  It 
was  said  and  made,  not  only  against  the  negroes,  but  against  the  federal  authority.  It  was 
said  by  mouth,  but  not  written. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  order  was  given  verbally  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  orders  being  given  to  the  effect  that  the  police  should  protect  the 
members  of  the  convention  at  all  7 

A.  No,  sir.  Protection  for  the  members  of  the  convention  7  No ;  it  was  the  reverse  of 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  policemen  state  any  incident  that  occurred  at  the  hall  7 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  All  the  police  of  the  Treme  station  went  off,  all 
with  their  revolvers  loaded.  There  is  not  one,  without  exception,  that  came  back  with  his 
revolver  without  one  load  out  at  least,  or  more.  Leclair  is  sergeant  of  that  station.  He  re- 
turned with  his  revolver  empty.  All  the  special  officers  of  the  mayor  and  the  chief  were 
despatched  to  in  that  matter. 

Q.  They  received  verbal  messages  7 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  Cre>ou,  who  had  the  first  fight  with  these  negroes,  knew  very  well  that 
they  were  going  to  have  a  fight  When  he  came  there  he  was  prepared  for  it,  of  course,  and 
he  was  not  alone ;  all  the  secret  police  was  there. 

Q.  What  badge  did  the  secret  police  wear  7 

A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Dressed  as  citizens  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  secret  police  are  there  7 

A,  About  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  whole  police  force  has  been  in  the  confederate  service? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  in  the  federal  service  with  General  Butler,  and  for  me  to  know 
who  they  were  I  cannot  tell  you.  They  do  not  like  me,  because  I  was  in  the  service  of  the 
federal  officers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  the  matter  7 
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A.  I  can  tell  you.    Upon  the  police,  if  there  are  five  hundred  men,  there  are  about  four 
hundred  confederates. 
Q.  About  four-fifths? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  board  here  adjourned  until  Monday,  September  3,  1866,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

GEO.  BALDEY, 
Lieul.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Monday,  September  3,  1866—10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  Saturday,  and 
the  recorder. 

The  board  continued  making  up  their  report,  and  at  3  p.  m.  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  September  4, 1866,  at  10  o'clock. 

GEO.  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Tuesday,  September  4,  1866—10  a.  m. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 

The  board  concluded  making  up  their  report,  and  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  September  5, 
at  10  a.  m. 

JOS.  A.  MOWER, 
Brevet  Major  General  U.S.  A.,  President. 
Geo.  Baldey,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Wednesday,  September  5,  1866—10  a.  m. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 
There  being  no  further  business  before  the  board  it  adjourned  sine  die. 

JOS.  A.  MOWER, 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  A.,  President, 

8.  M.  QUINCY, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Volunteers, 

J.  IRVIN  GREGG, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  A., 

Members, 
GEO.  BALDEY, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Volunteers, 

Recorder. 


No.  1. 
Charge  to  the  grand  jury,  filed  July  3,  1866. 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  selected  as  the  grand  inquest  in  and  for  the  body  of  the  parish  of 
Orleans. 

By  your  high  office  you  are  made  the  guardians  of  peace  and  good  order.  Guided  as  you 
will  be  in  your  deliberations  by  the  wisdom,  experience,  firmness,  and  moderation  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  State,  is,  to  your  oaths,  an  additional  guarantee  that  no  offender  against  the 
laws  of  the  State,  however  high  his  position,  will  go  unpunished  through  favor,  or  any  inno- 
cent man  be  endangered,  however  humble  or  lowly.  I  am  required  by  law,  as  judge  of  this 
court,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  several  penal  statutes  against  the  several  offences  of  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons,  trespasses  on  public  land,  misappropriation  of  school  fund,  obstruc- 
tion of  navigable  streams,  destruction  of  levees,  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  without  license. 

Should  any  violation  of  these  statutes  be  brought  to  your  knowledge,  it  is  your  duty  to 
indict  the  offender.  You  are  required  by  law  to  visit  and  inspect  prisons  within  the  parish 
and  make  report  to  the  judge  of  this  court  of  the  manner  in  which  prisoners  are  treated,  &c, 
and  report  delinquent  officers  connected  with  the  prisons. 

Gentlemen,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  officer,  however  high  his  position,  is 
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equally  responsible  to  the  law,  and  is  as  absolutely  subjected  to  its  penalties  for  his  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  as  the  humblest  member  of  society. 

Every  officer  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  before  entering  on  his  duties,  is  bound  to  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation : 

"I  (A.  B.)  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support,  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge 
and  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  and 
understanding:  So  help  me  God." 

I  charge  you,  that  the  constitution  adopted  on  the day  of  July,  1864,  and  submitted 

and  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  of  the  same  year,  is  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State,  which  all  law  officers  have  sworn  to  support.  I  further  charge  you,  that 
constitution  makes  no  provision  for  continuance  of  the  convention  of  1864.  And  I  further 
charge  you,  that  there  is  no  convention  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  known  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State.  That  the  resolution  offered  by  the  honorable  R.  King  Cutler,  by  which 
the  defunct  convention  claims  the  right  to  reassemble,  is  neither  a  part  of  the  constitution  nor 
laws  of  the  State,  and  furnishes  no  legal  pretext  for  its  pretensions ;  and  that  any  effort  upon 
the  part  of  that  defunct  body  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or  amending  the  con- 
stitution is  subversive  of  good  order  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  State.  And  that  any 
overt  act  tending  to  subvert  the  constitution  by  any  officers  of  the  State,  who  have  sworn  to 
support  it,  renders  them  liable  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  for  misdemeanor  in  office  and 
penury. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  grave  considerations,  and  require  great  deliberation  and  moderation, 
but  it  is  my  duty,  your  duty,  and  that  of  every  lover  of  his  common  country,  to  firmly 
oppose  factional  usurpation  and  stand  by  the  reconstruction  policy  adopted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  proposes  at  once  to  unite  the  country  and  make  it  great  and  pros- 
perous. 

Clerk's  Office,  First  District  Court, 

New  Orleans,  August  11,  1866. 
A  true  copy  from  the  original : 
[seal.]  P.  GRAVORS,  Deputy  Clerk. 
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Charge  to  the  grand  jury,  filed  July  23, 1866. 

State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans,  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans: 

Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury  :  You  ask  for  more  specific  instructions  relative  to  your 
powers  to  suppress  unlawful  assemblies  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  tta  State, 
such  as  is  advertised  to  take  place  on  the  30th  instant.  Everything  is  comprehended  in  the 
instructions  already  given. 

The  constitution  of  1864  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  and  furnishes  ample  protec- 
tion for  its  supremacy,  and  can  only  be  altered  or  amended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  instrument  itself.  The  oath  required  to  support  a  constitution  by  officers  of 
a  State  who  are  intrusted  with  its  administration  is  one  of  the  guarantees  that  it  will  not  be 
betrayed  In  some  governments  a  violation  of  that  oath  would  not  only  be  perjury,  but 
treason,  which  being  a  higher  grade  of  felony,  perjury  is  merged  in  it. 

Under  the  constitution  of  this  State  a  violation  of  oath  of  office  would  be  perjury  and  no 
more.  I  and  every  officer  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  have  sworn  to  support  the  constitution, 
and  substantially  made  oath  that  it  shall  not  be  altered  in  any  other  manner  than  is  provided 
in  the  147th  article  of  that  instrument.  I  now  charge  you  that  a  violation  of  that  oath  is 
perjury  in  the  officer  or  officers  who  violate  it,  and  subornation  of  perjury  in  all  who  procure 
it  to  be  done. 

The  147th  article  of  the  constitution  of  1864,  made  by  the  late  convention,  clearly  points 
out  the  mode  of  amending  it;  it  reads:  "  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  constitu- 
tion may  be  proposed  in  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives,  and  if  the  same  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  such  proposed  amendment  or 
amendments  shall  be  entered  on  their  journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon.  Such 
proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  an  election  to  be 
ordered  by  the  said  legislature,  and  held  within  ninety  days  after  adjournment  of  the  same, 
and  after  thirty  days'  publication  according  to  law ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  said 
election  shall  approve  and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amendments  the  same  shall  become  a 
part  of  this  constitution.  If  more  than  one  amendment  is  submitted  at  a  time,  they  shall  be 
submitted  in  such  manner  and  form  that  the  people  may  vote  for  or  against  each  amendment 
separately." 
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This,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  mode  pointed  oat  by  the  constitution,  and  it  being  fully  ratified 
by  the  people,  it  can  only  be  altered  oy  their  own  consent  expressed  at  the  ballot-box  or  by 
the  legislature. 

By  the  2d  clause  of  article  149  it  is  declared  that  "All  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  not  inconsistent  therewith,  shall  continue  as  if  the  same 
had  not  been  adopted."  These  laws  furnish  ample  vindication  for  the  integrity  of  the  con- 
stitution. Among  the  laws  thus  adopted  by  the  convention  itself  are  several  sections 
against  breaches  of  the  peace,  misdemeanor  in  office,  unlawful  assemblies,  vagrancy,  perjury, 
land  subornation  of  perjury.  And  it  is  my  duty  as  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  and 
judge  of  the  criminal  court,  and  you,  as  a  grand  inquest  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  of  all 
other  peace  officers,  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  any  unlawful  assembly  or  assemblies, 
and  %uch  as  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  create  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.fAny 
attempt  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  State  in  defiance  of  its  provisions,  by  any  body  oTmen 
unauthorized  bv  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  or  not  emanating  directly  from  the  people 
through  the  ballot-box,  is  illegal  and  unconstitutional  and  punishable  by  law.}  The  members 
of  the  late  convention  claim  to  be  loyal  men.  This  I  concede,  with  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions ;  they  were  loyal  to  the  confederacy  under  apparent  prosperity ;  loyal  to  the  United 
States  while  they  could  get  ten  dollars  a  day  as  members  of  the  convention,  and  after  the 
division  of  offices  among  them  they  became  so  exceedingly  patriotic  that  they  declared  the 
constitution  of  1864  the  best  ever  made.  Some  of  these  men  were  deserters  from  the  con- 
federate army,  others  held  office  under  the  confederacy,  civil  and  military,  and  others  raised 
guards  for|its  defence.  And  yet,  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  these  men  claim  to  be  of  and  to 
represent  the  loyal  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  boldly  assert  that  they  are  to  re- 
ceive the  aid  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States  to  assist  them  in  usurping  the  right  to  alter 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  that  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion they  have  made  and  the  laws  they  have  adopted.  This  is  an  unmerited  implication 
against  the  arms  of  the  country — the  mere  vapor  of  disappointed  men.  The  profession  of 
arms  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  in  this  or  any  other  government,  filled  by  the  best  men  of 
the  country  and  guarded  by  them  with  an  eye  of  jealousy.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  a  pro- 
fession so  honorable  would  lend  itself  to  the  aid  of  these  disappointed  men,  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  republican  principles,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.  The  military  in  all  cases 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  civil  government  of  this  State,  even  when  called  upon  by  the 
late  attorney  general.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  military  will  not  interfere  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  State.  With  a  government  organized  under  the  constitution  of 
1864,  regularly  and  efficiently  administering  the  laws,  notwithstanding  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments incidental  to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  competent  to 
guard  its  constitution  and  vindicate  its  laws. 

Gentlemen,  some  of  the  members  of  the  late  convention  predicate  their  hopes  of  success 
on  the  preamble  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Terry  on  the  5th  of  May,  1864.  Debates 
of  the  convention,  p.  175,  journal  of  the  convention,  p.  64,  reads :  *4  Whereas  large  sums 
of  money  have  during  the  past  year  been  remitted  to  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  a  free  State 
government  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  now  a  fitting  time  that  the  said  money  should  be  applied 
to  the  patriotic  purpose  of  the  donors,  and  this  convention  is  informed  that  the  said  moneys 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Free  State  General  Committee,  of  which is  pres- 
ident," &c.  They  say  emphatically  they  have  large  sums  of  money.  As  a  member  of  the 
late  convention  I  recommend  it  to  the  use  of  charitable  institutions  ;  and  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  grand  inquest,  who  have  equal  privilege  with  the  most  favored  of  the  late  convention, 
will  no  doubt  join  me  in  the  recommendation,  as  will  every  honest  man  in  the  State,  each 
and  every  one  of  whom  have  the  same  right  on  the  floor  of  any  convention  that  may  bo  as- 
sembled to  alter  the  constitution  as  I  or  any  one  of  the  late  convention.  Can  it  be  possible 
!  that  these  men,  in  their  desperation,  expect  to  corrupt  a  great  State  with  their  money  1  And 
,  yet  the  clamor  of  the  affidavit  man  for  his  share  or  blood  is  significant  it  can  be  so.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  tendency  of  the  colored  population  of  the  city  and  State  to  industrial  pursuit  and 
orderly  conduct  has  given  satisfaction  and  promise  for  the  future ;  but  the  construction  given 
by  Commissioner  Shannon  to  what  is  known  as  th^Tivil  rights  bill  will,  if  persisted  in,  lead 
to  great  inconvenience,  hardship,  and  oppression.  f  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
the  colored  man  has  precisely  the  same  right  and  redress  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  that 
any  white  man  has  or  can  have,  and  yet  by  the  construction  given  by  Mr.  Shannon  in  cases 
of  assault  and  battery  he  claims  the  right  (and  he  has  done  so)  to  drag,  under  guard,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  respectable  citizens  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  upon  a  negro,  an 
offence  for  which  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  furnish  precisely  the  same  remedy 
for  the  black  as  for  the  white  man.  He  claims  the  right  under  that  bill  to  arrest  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  the  State,  however  honest  their  decisions,  if  adverse  to  his  construction  of 
the  bill.     Under  his  construction,  there  is  no  security  to  the  citizen  unless  his  skin  be  black. 

I  now  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  before,  that  the  negro,  having  equal  rights  under  the  laws 

1    of  the  State  with  the  white  man,  if  what  is  called  the  civil  rights  bill  is  a  constitutional  law, 

it  is  not  applicable  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  the  attorney  general 

of  the  State  to  correspond  immediately  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  in 

order  to  get  a  proper  construction  of  the  act,  that  we  may  have  certainty  as  to  our  status 
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Finally,  gentlemen,  as  a  member  of  the  late  convention  of  1864,  with  feelings  of  kindness 
towards  each  and  every  member,  I  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  desist  from  their  illegal  pur- 
pose, and  that  you  may  not  be  required  to  enforce  any  law  of  the  State  in  vindication  of  its 
peace  and  dignity;  but  if  meet  they  must,  apply  the  law  justly  and  firmly.  The  constitu- 
tion must  be  vindicated. 

Clerk's  Office,  P.  O.,  August  14, 1866. 
A  true  copy  from  the  original  on  file  and  of  record  in  this  court. 

P.  GRAVORS,  Deputy  Clerk. 
[Seal  of  the  court.] 


B. 
Charge  to  the  grand  jury,  filed  August  2,  1866. 

State  of  Louisiana,  parish  of  New  Orleans,  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans : 

Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury  :  The  riot  which  occurred  on  Monday  last  has  filled 
the  breast  of  every  considerate  member  of  society  with  sorrow  for  the  untimely  fate  of  so 
many  of  our  fellow-beings. 

The  cause  of  the  riot  has  no  parallel  in  history.  It  will  be  remembered  in  1864  a  conven- 
tion was  called  by  order  of  Major  General  Banks,  (General  Order  No.  35,)  commander  of  this 
department,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  constitution  of  1852,  of  the  State.  That  on  the 
25th  of  July  following  they  concluded  their  labors  by  adopting  the  present  constitution, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1864,  and  adopted  by 
them. 

By  the  147th  article  of  the  constitution  the  mode  of  amendment  is  clearly  pointed  out. 
By  the  154th  article  of  the  constitution  an  election  was  ordered,  and  the  State  government  went 
immediately  into  effect,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  two  years,  and  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  as  efficiently  as  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected  immediately  upon  the  close 
of  the  war. 

That,  notwithstanding  a  complete  constitution  adopted  by  the  people,  a  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  late  convention  of  1864  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  would  assemble 
and  form  themselves  into  a  convention  with  the  avowed  and  previously  advertised  purpose 
of  altering  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  under  a  resolution  which  was  never  made  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  consequently  superseded  by  it,  leaving  them  without  the  slight- 
est legal  pretext  for  their  assembling. 

The  constitution  that  these  men  made  in  1864  contains  provisions  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  resolution  under  which  they  pretend  to  have  the  right  to  meet.  In  the  153d  article  of  the 
constitution  a  provision  is  made  for  a  proclamation  of  its  ratification  in  these  words :  "If  it 
shall  appear  at  the  close  that  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given  is  for  ratifying  this  constitu- 
tion, then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  make  proclamation  of  the  fact,  and  thence- 
forth this  constitution  shall  be  ordained  and  established  as  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. "  The  proclamation  was  duly  made.  In  the  147th  article  of  the  same  instru- 
ment the  mode  of  amendment  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  these  words:  "Any  amendment  or 
amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  proposed  in  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives, 
and  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  such 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  entered  on  their  journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken 
thereon.  Such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  submitted:  to  the  people  at  an 
election  to  be  ordered  by  said  legislature,  and  held  within  ninety  days  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  same,  and  after  thirty  days'  publication  of  the  same  according  to  law ;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  voters  at  said  election  shall  approve  and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amend- 
ments, the  same  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  If  more  than  one  amendment  be 
submitted  at  a  time,  they  shall  be  submitted  in  such  manner  and  form  that  the  people 
may  vote  for  or  against  each  amendment  separately.1' 

The  154th  article  orders  a  general  election  throughout  the  State. 

The  149th  article  adopts  the  laws  of  the  State  in  these  words :  "All  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  not  inconsistent  therewith,  shall  continue  as  if 
the  same  had  not  been  adopted. " 

The  second  clause  of  the  133d  article  of  the  constitution  declares  that  "the  city  of  New 
Orleans  shall  maintain  a  police,  which  shall  be  uniformed,  with  distinction  of  grade,  to  con- 
sist of  permanent  citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana" — a  clause  unknown  in  other  constitu- 
tions. These  words  and  clauses  in  the  constitution  of  1864  not  only  show  that  the  conven- 
tion had  completed  its  works  when  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people,  but  that  it 
has  thrown  around  it  the  strongest  safeguard  for  its  vindication. 

With  these  facts  existing,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  any  people  could  submit  to  have 
their  fundamental  law  altered  in  any  particular  without  consent,  ana  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  town,  city,  or  State  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  United 
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States  that  could  or  would  submit  to  have  their  charter  or  constitution  altered  without  war- 
rant of  law  or  consent  of  the  people  to  be  governed. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  in  the  face  of  these  stubborn  facts,  and  the  natural  consequences  that 
would  grow  out  of  them,  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  by  thirty  or  forty  of  the  late 
convention,  first  in  secret  conclave,  and  afterwards  in  the  journals  of  the  city,  that  they  in- 
tended to  meet  on  the  30th  instant  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  very  constitution  that  they 
have  made,  and  under  which  most  of  them  have  held  office. 
X  This,  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  was  treated  for  some  time  by  the  whole  community  as 
the  mere  vapor  of  disappointed  ambition,  or  the  boast  of  demented  persons ;  but  few  believed 
that  they  entertained  seriously  any  such  intentions. 

As  a  member  of  the  late  convention,  and  now  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  public  peace, 
I  believed  otherwise,  the  press  believed  otherwise,  and  used  every  possible  means  of  dis- 
suading the  leaders  of  the  illegal  proceedings  from  proceeding  further  in  an  enterprise  which 
nearly  all  believed  to  be  a  mere  farce,  which  might  and  has  ended  in  a  serious  tragedy;  but 
reason  and  persuasion  were  alike  unavailing. 

On  Friday  last,  the  27th  of  July,  a  mass  meeting  was  called  by  them  and  largely  attended 
by  colored  people.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  several  persons  in  language  most  inflamma- 
tory, calling  upon  the  freed  men  to  arm  themselves  ana  defend  the  convention  on  the  day 
fixed  for  its  meeting,  promising  them  that  they  would  give  them  the  right  to  vote,  &c. 

Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  1864, 
you  will  perceive  that  these  very  men  and  co-operators  had  power  to  grant  the  right  of 
franchise  to  the  colored  people  by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  to  twenty — a  clear  majority  of  fifty- 
two  votes.  They  had  tne  entire  control  of  the  convention ;  and  why  not  spare  the  blood  of 
these  unfortunate  men,  if  guided  by  patriotic  motives,  and  their  own  blood,  and  the  loss  of 
bo  many  citizens  and  officers  ? 

On  the  30th  day  of  July — the  time  advertised  for  the  meeting  of  these  men — the  freedmen 
assembled  in  large  numbers,  with  demonstrations  tending  to  not.  The  members  of  the  late 
convention,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  proceeded  to  the  ^lechanics*  Hall  and 
attempted  to  organize.  Up  to  this  time  it  appears  little  or  no  trouble  had  occurred ;  and  I 
think  it  most  likely,  but  for  a  misunderstanding  between  the  military  and  civil  authorities, 
the  riot  would  have  been  at  this  point  suppressed. 

At  the  request  of  General  Hays,  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  I  appeared  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  in  a  large  number  of  Influential  and  respectable 
citizens  as  special  deputies  for  the  day  ;  but  he,  having  what  he  deemed  reliable  information 
that  he  would  not  De  permitted  to  execute  the  process  of  this  court,  declined  having  them 
sworn.  8uch  a  body  of  men  could  not  have  failed  to  have  great  weight  in  the  suppression 
of  a  riot,  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  court. 

Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  my  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  circumstances  of 
this  case  is  its  vast  importance  to  the  State,  and  the  efforts  that  will  most  likely  be  made  to 
show  the  inefficiency  of  the  courts  of  the  State  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  maintain 
order. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  riot  in  New  Orleans  on  Monday  last  was  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  government  of  the  State,  which  is  always  attended  by  disorder,  and  usually  with 
bloodshed,  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  wisest  foresight  of  the  most  efficient  laws. 
/  Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  you  have  the  power  to  call  before  you  witnesses  to  the  facts- 
fend  circumstances  of  the  riot,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  law  governing  the  case.  The  31st 
pection  of  the  act  of  1805  declares :  "  Whoever  shall  make  or  assist  at  any  riot,  rout,  or  unlaw- 
iful  assembly,"  &c,  shall  suffer  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

An  unlawful  assembly  is  said  by  Sergeant  Hawkins  to  be  any  meetings  of  a  great  num- 
;  ber  of  people,  with  such  circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but  endanger  the  public  peace, 
'and  raise  tears  and  jealousies  among  the  king's  subjects. 

^  A  rout  is  any  motion  of  such  unlawful  assembly  towards  the  consummation  of  the  unlaw- 
ful act  designed.    A  riot  comprehends  both  an  unlawful  assembly  and  a  rout,  and  must  con- 
sist of  three  persons  or  more. 

The  meeting  must  be  unlawful,  or  lawful  and  executed  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  must  be 
accompanied  with  acts  of  tumult  or  violence,  and  must  be  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
terrify  the  people. 

I  charge  you,  gentlemen,  if  any  one  of  these  offences  has  been  committed,  all  who  have 
made  or  knowingly  assisted  are  guilty  as  principals,  and  as  such  are  liable  for  all  the 
criminal  consequences  that  follow  up  to  the  abandonment  of  the  illegal  purpose. 

I  further  charge  you  that  in  case  any  murder  or  other  felony  was  committed,  all  present 
countenancing,  abetting,  assisting,  and  aiding  in  the  execution  of  any  unlawful  purpose, 
are  guilty  as  principals,  and  all  those  who  counselled,  hired,  or  procured  it  to  be  done,  but 
absent  at  the  committal  of  the  fact,  are  guilty  as  accessories  before  the  fact,  and  punishable 
by  special  statute  with  the  same  seventy  that  the  principals  are.  Gentlemen,  if  vou  are 
satisfied  that  a  riot  has  taken  place  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  then  I  charge  you  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  peace  officers  of  the  State  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  riot,  using  no  more 
force  than  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  aid  the  officers  ol  the  law, 
using  the  like  caution  ;  and  if  it  become  necessary  to  slay  one  or  more  of  the  rioters  in  order 
to  put  it  down,  it  is  not  murder,  but  excusable  homicide ;  if  more  force  and  violence  was 
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used  than  was  reasonably  necessary  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  then  the  party 
using  the  excess  will  be  guilty  of  murder,  manslaughter,  or  assault  and  battery,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  nature,  fierceness,  and  magnitude  of  the  riot  to  be 
suppressed. 

Clerk's  Office,  August  14,  1866. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  on  file  and  of  record  in  this  court. 

[L.  s.]  P.  GRAVORS,  Deputy  Clerk. 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  July  30,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  squads  of  the  colored  population  are  going  about  in  the  third 
district  of  the  city,  that  they  have  abandoned  their  work,  and  that  others  are  coming  into 
the  city  also  from  the  upper  part  and  from  Jefferson. 

How  reliable  this  news  is,  or  at  least  to  what  extent,  I  cannot  positively  say;  at  all 
events  I  would  suggest  that  an  inquiry  be  made. 

The  colored  population  is  not  answerable  for  these  things,  for,  goaded  as  they  are  by  in- 
flammatory appeals  to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  it  is  astonishing  that  they  have  not 
already  fallen  into  excesses. 

After  leaving  you  I  called  upon  the  mayor,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  what  co-operation  he 

could  have  from  the  military  department.    As  a  measure  of  prudence  it  would  be  well, 

^r  ;  should  you,  however,  concur  in  tnis  view,  to  have  a  military  force  disseminated  throughout 

j  the  city  to  act  in  concert  with  the  city  police,  but,  by  all  means,  in  the  vicinity  ot  Me- 

(^  chanics*  Institute. 

At  this  very  moment  my  messenger  comes  in  and  brings  the  information  that  a  large 
number  of  freedmen  are  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  that  a  great  number  of  white  people  are  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  excitement  is  increasing.    The  appearance  of  soldiers  with  policemen  at  this  moment 
would  be  very  beneficial. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 

Lieutenant  Governor  Louisiana* 
Major  General  Baird,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Official  copy : 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Comd'g  Dep't  Louisiana. 


D. 

Mayoralty  of  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  25,  1866. 
General  :  A  body  of  men,  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  and  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  subvert  the  municipal  and  State  governments,  will,  I  learn,  assemble  in 
this  city  Monday  next. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city,  which  my  oath  of  office  makes  obligatory  upon  me 
to  see  faithfully  executed,  declare  all  assemblies  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and 
tranquilety  unlawful,  and,  as  such,  to  be  dispersed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  participants  held 
responsible  for  violating  the  same. 

It  is  my  intention  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  existing 
municipal  law,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 

I  will  esteem  it  a  favor,  general,  if,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  will  inform  me 
whether  this  projected  meeting  has  your  approbation,  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor, 
Brevet  Major  General  Baird,  Commanding,  Sfc. 

Official  copy : 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Comd'g  Deft  Louisiana. 
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E. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  26,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  bave  received  your  communication  of  the  25th  instant,  informing  me  that  a  body 
of  men  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  subvert 
the  present  municipal  and  State  governments,  is  about  to  assemble  in  this  city ;  and  regard- 
ing this  assemblage  as  one  of  those  described  in  the  law  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and,  therefore,  unlawful,  you  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  that  it  is 
your  intention,  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
citv,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof,  and  holding  them  accountable  to  the  existing  munici- 
pal laws,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 

You  also  inquire  whether  this  projected  meeting  has  my  approbation,  so  that  you  may  act 
accordingly.  In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  assemblage  to  which  you  refer  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  any  military  authority  for  its 
meetings. 

I  presume  the  gentlemen  composing  it  have  never  asked  for  such  authority  to  meet,  as  the 
military  commanders  since  I  have  been  in  the  State  have  held  themselves  strictly  aloof  from 
all  interference  with  the  political  movements  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  carefully  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  either  side  of  the  many  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  government.  When  asked  if  I  intended  to 
furnish  the  convention  a  military  guard,  I  have  replied,  "No,  the  mayor  of  the  citv  and  its 
police  will  amply  protect  its  sittings."  If  these  persons  assemble  as  you  say  it  is  intended, 
it  will  be  I  presume  in  virtue  of  the  universally  conceded  right  of  all  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  peaceably  and  discuss  freely  questions  concerning  their  civil  govern- 
ment, a  right  which  is  not  restricted  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  proposed  might  terminate 
in  a  change  of  existing  institutions. 

If  the  assemblage  in  question  has  the  legal  right  to  remodel  the  State  government,  it  should 
be  protected  in  so  doing ;  if  it  has  not,  then  its  labors  must  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a 
harmless  pleasantry,  to  which  no  one  ought  to  object. 

As  to  your  conception  of  the  duty  imposed  by  your  oath  of  office,  I  regret  to  differ  with  you 
entirely.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  mayor  of  a  city  can  undertake  to  decide  so  import- 
ant and  delicate  a  question  as  the  legal  authority  upon  which  a  convention  claiming  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  an  entire  State  bases  its  action. 

This  doubtless  will,  in  due  time,  be  properly  decided  upon  by  the  legal  branch  of  the 
United  States  government ;  at  all  events,  the  governor  of  the  State  would  seem  to  be  more 
directly  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  step  of  this  kind,  if  it  was  proper  and  necessary. 

What  we  most  want  at  the  present  time  is  the  maintenance  of  perfect  good  order  and  the 
suppression  of  violence.  If,  when  you  speak  of  the  projected  meeting  as  one  calculated  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  am  to  understand  that  you  regard  the  number  of 
persons  who  differ  in  opinion  from  those  who  will  constitute  it  as  so  large,  and  the  lawlessness 
of  their  character  so  well  established,  that  you  doubt  the  ability  of  your  small  force  of  police 
to  control  them,  you  have  in  such  case  only  to  call  upon  me  and  I  will  bring  to  your  assist- 
ance not  only  the  troops  now  present  in  the  city,  but,  if  necessary,  the  entire  force  which  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  assemble,  either  upon  the  land  or  on  the  water. 

Law  Jess  violence  must  be  suppressed,  and  in  this  connection  the  recent  order  of  the  lieu- 
tenant general  designed  ibr  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  deserves  careful 
consideration.    It  imposes  high  obligations  for  military  interference  to  protect  those  who, 
having  violated  no  ordinance  of  the  State,  are  engaged  in  peaceful  avocations. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.,  ConuFg  Dep't  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  John  T.  Monroe, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 

Official  copy: 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Maj.  Oen.,  CorruVg  Dep't  of  Louisiana. 
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P. 

Synopsis  of  a  report  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Hartsuff,  United  States  army,  in  relation  to  the 
examination  made  by  him  of  the  wounded  in  the  riot  of  July  30, 1866,  and  of  the  number 
known  to  have  been  killed. 
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*  Names,  nature  of  wounds,  <tc,  obtained. 

t  Positive  evidence  concerning  these  could  not  be  obtained. 

A  true  copy : 


A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  ConuTg  Dep't  oj  Louisiana. 


O. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  28,  1866. 
A  convention  has  been  called  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day.   The  lieutenant  governor  aud  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to  break 
it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates. 

I  have  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  warned  the  parties  that  I  should  not 
countenance  nor  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that  effect  from  the  President.  . 
Please  instruct  me  by  telegraph. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General  Commanding. 
A  true  copy: 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General  Commanding  Department, 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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New  Orleans,  August,  1866. 
To  the  military  commission  now  sitting  in  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  to  take  testimony  and 
receive  the  statement  of  persons  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  which  took  place  at  and  about  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  on  Monday,  July  30, 1866 : 

Gentlemen  :  I  went  to  the  hall  of  representatives  in  the  State  House  on  Monday,  July 
30,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  of  1864.  It  was  about 
11  i  o'clock  when  I  arrived.  The  members  of  the  convention  were  shortly  after  called  to 
order,  and  everything  proceeded  harmoniously.  After  awhile  the  convention  took  a  recess, 
and  shortly  after  I  heard  firing  on  Canal  street,  when  I  remarked  to  a  friend  that  if  he  had 
no  objection  I  proposed  to  go  home  with  him ;  to  which  he  replied  that  we  had  better  remain 
in  the  hall,  for  if  there  was  firing  outside  we  might  be  hurted  with  a  stray  ball.  It  was 
therefore  that  I  remained  in  the  hall ;  when  all  at  onest  a  volley  was  fired  into  it  by  persons 
dressed  in  the  police  uniform.  At  this  time  there  were  between  300  or  400  persons  in  the 
hall.  Hon.  Judge  Cutler  arose  from  his  seat  and  asked  if  there  was  any  one  present  who 
was  armed ;  to  which  the  reply  was  made  that  no  one  had  any  arms  about  him.  He  then 
said,  if  there  is  any  one  armed  let  them  take  their  stand  at  the  door,  but  every  one  not  armed 
let  him  take  a  seat  on  a  chair ;  if  there  are  not  chairs  enough  to  lay  down  on  the  floor  and  keep 
still,  and  God  will  protect  all.  Hardly  had  Judge  Cutler  said  so  when  the  police  and  other 
persons,  all  armed,  presented  themselves  at  the  door,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  shots  were  fired 
from  them  upon  the  people  inside.  I  did  try  to  shield  myself  as  well  as  I  was  able  against 
the  firing  which  was  kept  up,  but  advised  a  colored  man  to  attach  a  white  handkerchief  to 
the  United  States  flag  and  to  display  it  out  of  one  of  the  windows.  He  did  as  I  told  him. 
The  flag  so  displayed  was  fired  upon,  and  one  of  the  balls  striking  the  poor  man  who  held 
it  out  ot  the  window,  and  other  persons  who  were  standing  close  to  him ;  besides  the  balls,  a 
shower  of  brickbats  were  thrown  into  the  hall,  severely  bruising  some  persons.  During  all 
this  time  the  people  inside  made  their  exit  from  the  hall,  some  through  the  windows,  others 
up  the  stairs,  ana  in  any  way  they  could.  When  I  looked  round  I  think  there  were  no  more 
than  12  or  15  people  unhurted ;  how  many  dead  and  wounded  I  do  not  know — more  than  I 
could  count  in  a  casual  view,  and  quite  a  number.  From  ten  to  fifteen  policemen  kept  firing 
into  the  hall  from  the  vestibule ;  nevertheless  I  went  up  to  some  of  them  and  stated  that  I 
was  not  a  member  of  the  convention,  but  a  looker-on ;  they  immediately  seized  me.  Other 
policemen  who  came  running  up  stairs  shouting,  kill  the  damn  son  of  a  bitch,  and  from  be- 
hind I  was  beat  with  a  club  or  stick  over  the  head  until  I  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  police- 
men. They  raised  me  up  and  forced  me  along;  would  not  help  me  to  my  hat  and  cane, 
which  I  had  lost  when  beaten  over  the  head  at  first.  All  the  answer  they  made  was  renewed 
assault,  in  which  they  were  re-enforced  by  other  policemen.  I  was  now  a  perfect  mass  of 
blood,  my  senses  left  me,  and  I  must  have  either  been  thrown  out  of  the  hall  as  dead  or  else 
have  fallen  so.  The  last  I  remember  were  the  words  of  a  policeman  who  was  beating  me 
over  the  head  ;  he  said,  kill  the  damn  son  of  a  bitch,  he  is  one  of  the  conventioners.  When  I 
revived  I  had  been  dragged  some  distance ;  requested  that  they  might  procure  my  hat  and 
cane.  He  answered  me,  we  will  take  care  of  you,  you  damn  son  of  a  bitch.  I  was  forced  along 
to  the  lock-up  bareheaded,  in  the  broiling  sun,  bleeding,  and  covered  with  blood  from  head 
to  foot,  from  the  Institute  to  the  lock-up,  being  in  fear  on  the  way  of  assassination  from  the 
police  and  soi-disant  special  police,  who  more  than  once  presented  their  pistols  (some  of  them 
neld  a  revolver  in  each  hand)  ready  to  fire  at  me.  In  the  cell  in  which  I  was  locked  I  found 
Rev.  Mr.  Horton  and  Jackson,  dangerously  wounded  and  without  any  medical  or  surgical 
attention,  Mr.  S.  S.  Fish,  and  many  others  whose  names  I  do  not  know  but  whom  I  can 
easily  recognize. 

The  same  policeman  who  commenced  the  assault  upon  me  saw  me  in  the  cell,  and  told  me, 
when  I  asked  him  for  why  I  was  a  prisoner,  you  are  a  conventionist;  we  fought  you  for  four 
years  in  the  field,  and  we  will  fight  you  till  death,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

I  am  positive  that  I  can  identify  this  policeman  should  he  ever  come  before  my  eyes. 

WM.  H.  NELSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  21st  day  of  August,  1866. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.,  Recorder. 


I. 

Statement  of  J.  O.  L.  Kruse,  citizen. 

Being  one  of  the  enrolling  clerks  of  the  convention  of  1864,  I  repaired  on  Monday,  July 
30,  1866,  to  the  hall  of  representatives  in  the  State  House,  a  building  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mechanics*  Institute,  situated  on  Philippa  street,  and  about  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  square  nearer  Canal  than  Common.    I  took  a  seat  within  the  bar  and  to  the  extreme 
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left  of  the  raised  platform.  Pursuant  to  proclamation  the  convention  was  called  to  order 
by  Hon.  R.  K.  Howell.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Horton, 
the  roll  called,  whereupon  the  secretary  announced  twenty-five  members  present.  A  reso- 
lution to  send  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  bring  in  absent  members  was  carried,  with  the  amend- 
ment to  empower  him  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  to  enforce  the  resolution. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  take  a  recess  to  await  the  return  of  the  sergeant  and  his  assistants, 
who  were,  in  the  mean  time,  detailed  for  that  purpose,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  more.  I 
was  requested  and  desired  by  several  members,  as  also  by  the  acting  secretary,  to  procure  a 
few  copies  of  the  printed  rolls  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  convention  of  J  864, 
which  I  had  informed  them  were  in  my  possession.  I  left  the  hall.  Going  down  stairs,  I 
met  a  number  of  white  and  colored  men  coming  up,  following  a  band  or  musicians,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  hall  about  the  time  that  the  convention  resolved  on  a  recess,  and  had  de- 
posited their  instruments  and  a  flag  there.  I  told  these  people  to  deport  themselves  quietly 
and  orderly,  and  under  no  circumstances  become  unruly.  My  remarks  were  not  made  from 
necessity — these  people  were  orderly  and  well  behaved — but  were  made  with  the  desire  to 
induce  a  firm  determination  on  their  part  to  maintain  the  peaceable  harmony  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  everywhere  within  the  building.  I  did  the  same  when  arriving  at  the  main 
entrance  and  the  only  outlet  frotn  the  premises.  I  heard  two  black  men  speaking  in  a  loud 
voice  ;  they  immediately  became  silent.  Meeting  no  delay  I  procured  the  printed  rolls  and 
returned,  and  was,  perhaps,  less  than  half  an  hour  absent  from  view  of  the  hall.  On  my 
way  I  heard  some  reports  from  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  on  Common  street,  between 
Baron  no  and  Philippa,  saw  the  banquette  bespotted  with  fresh  blood,  which  was  stated  by 
the  people  to  be  the  blood  of  a  negro  who  had  been  shot  and  escaped  in  that  direction.  I 
soon  found  myself  at  the  corner  of  Common  and  Philippa,  and,  looking  towards  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  I  saw  one  policeman  about  half-way  between  the  Institute  and,  corner  of 
Common  street ;  he  went  up  to  a  colored  man,  striking  him  repeatedly.  Some  of  his  blows 
were  dealt  with  his  fist  aud  some  with  the  butt  end  of  a  large  revolver,  which  he  had  in  his 
hands.  The  negro  was  a  tall  man,  dressed  neat  and  decent,  walking  peaceably  towards 
Common  street ;  hod  a  full  black  beard,  and  was  apparently  a  man  of  muscular  power :  he 
did  not  return  a  blow,  but  shielded  his  head  and  face  with  his  arms  and  hands,  and  seemed, 
at  the  interval  of  each  blow,  to  protest  against  the  assault ;  at  last  this  policeman  lan  over 
to  the  opposite  banquette,  where  two  negroes  were  also  peaceably  coming  towards  Common 
street ;  this  started  the  negroes  to  run ;  however,  he  was  time  enough*  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  deal  one  of  them  a  blow,  after  which  the  darkies  gained  upon  him  in  the  race ;  lie 
then  need  one  shot  at  them ;  I  do  not  know  with  what  result ;  they  got  away.  Some  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  was  standing  enjoyed  the  spectacle,  to  judge  by  their  shouts  of  ap- 
plause ;  others  looked  upon  it  as  uncalled  for,  and  by  no  means  commendable.  When  this 
ended,  I  heard  some  shooting  on  the  Canal-street  end  of  the  block  ;  looking  in  that  direction 
I  saw  a  man  fall  on  the  banquette  opposite  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  but  near  Canal  street ; 
he  turned  himself  over  and  then  remained  still.  I  saw  him  shortly  after ;  he  was  a  black 
man,  shot  dead.  There  was  now  a  lull  in  the  firing,  when  I  requested  a  friend  of  mine  to 
go  with  me  towards  the  hall ;  he  declined,  saying  it  would  be  to  expose  ourselves  uselessly  to 
danger.  I  concluded  to  go  round  bv  way  of  Rampart  street,  to  see  if  I  could  get  to  the 
hall  from  Canal  street  crossing.  I  nad  to  walk  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  during  that 
time  I  heard  rapid  discharge  of  fire-arms  at  intervals ;  when  I  arrived  at  the  intersection  of 
Canal  and  Philippa  streets,  and  in  view  of  the  hall,  I  saw  some  four  or  more  dead  bodies  of 
negroes ;  they  lay  on  the  same  banquette  where  I  had  seen  the  first  one  fall.  There  being 
again  a  lull,  or  momentary  cessation  of  firing,  I  crossed  Philippa  street  towards  the  hall. 
Policemen,  revolvers  in  hand  ready  for  use,  were  coming  down  Canal  street  as  fast  as  they 
could  without  running  ;  pressed  on  into  Philippa  street,  some  discharging  their  weapons  into 
a  body  of  men  who  were  standing  some  distance  further  on  in  Philippa  street.  I  passed 
on  and  passed  the  corner,  went  about  half  a  square  up  Canal  street  and  there  remained  stand- 
ing, resolved  to  wait  for  the  restoration  of  order  before  again  attempting  to  find  my  way 
into  the  hall ;  the  police  all  the  time  passing  down  Canal  towards  Philippa  street,  the  firing 
increasing  every  minute.  Some  one  made  the  remark,  "  Where  is  Dostie  ?"  when  a  tall 
man,  dressed  in  the  police  uniform,  said,  "  I  shot  the  son  of  a  bitch."  I  did  not  see 
his  face;  he  spoke  while  passing,  hurriedly  making  his  way  towards  Philippa  street. 
Some  of  the  persons  congregated  where  I  was  standing  said,  it  looks  as  if  the  con- 
'ventioners  were  being  mobbed;  others  said  they  feared  that  the  people  in  the  Insti- 
tute were  being  mobbed.  The  firing  was  now  uninterrupted  for  some  time,  and  ru- 
mors that  the  military  were  coming  circulated.  I  went  up  to  St.  Charles  street,  and, 
standing  in  front  of  the  Washington  Exchange,  saw  a  cab  dashing  up  from  the  corner  con- 
taining three  or  four  policemen,  who  held  their  pistols  pointed  in  different  directions,  and  in 
this  manner  protected  Mr.  W.  R.  Fish,  a  member  of  the  convention  and,  as  it  seemed,  their 
prisoner,  who  was  with  them  in  the  cab,  against  a  great  crowd  of  men  who  came  rushing 
up  after  the  cab  on  both  banquettes  of  St.  Charles  street.  I  got  out  of  their  way,  entered  the 
bar-room,  and  some  one  shut  the  front  door.  After  a  short  time  I  went  out  again  down 
Canal  towards  Philippa  street,  hearing  a  shot  now  and  then  only.  I  visited  the  hall,  and  was 
one  of  a  party  of  some  four  gentlemen  who  .started  towards  the  hall  just  as  I  and  a  friend  of 
mine  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Philippa  streets.  In  the  hall  I  saw  two  dead  bodies 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 6 
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of  colored  men.  They  lay  on  the  raised  platform,  of  which  part  of  the  flooring  on  the  right 
hand  had  been  taken  up.  A  policeman  in  the  building  made  the  remark  that  if  he  had  a 
light  he  would  go  down  there,  to  which  I  responded  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  one. 
The  policeman  hearing  it  said,  "What,  not  under  here  V  putting  his  foot  down,  thereby 
indicating  the  place  underneath  the  platform:  I  remained  silent  and  left  the  hall,  not  wish- 
ing to  draw  any  more  attention  to  the  opening  in  tho  floor,  but  almost  convinced  that  it  must 
be  a  place  of  refuge  for  some.  I  was  satisfied  that  tho  convention  was  broken  up.  In  the 
street  and  in  front  of  the  Institute  there  lay  a  good  many  dead  people.  All  those  which  I 
Raw  were  either  black  or  colored.  I  walked  again  up  to  St.  Charles  street.  No  military  had 
made  its  appearance,  although  every  one  expected  to  see  them  come  in  sight.  I  intended  to 
go  home,  but  overheard  the  remark  that  Dr.  Dostie  was  at  the  second  district  police  station, 
not  dead,  but  so  severely  wounded  that  he  could  not  live  many  hours.  Having  been  his 
friend  aud  a  clerk  in  his  office,  I  concluded  to  visit  him  aud  offer  him  my  services,  should 
ho  require  them  iu  his  situation;  and  so  did  I  present  myself  to  the  clerk  at  the  station.  The 
lieutenant  not  being  in  his  office  at  the  time,  I  requested  to  be  allowed  to  see  Dr.  Dostie. 
The  clerk  said  he  had  no  authority  in  the  matter,  but  hoped  I  would  wait  and  see  the  lieu- 
tenant. At  last  I  requested  a  wounded  policeman  to  obtain  the  permission  for  me  He  re- 
turned and  told  me  I  might  go  in  and  see  him,  but  must  nof  converse  with  him.  Went  in. 
The  doctor  lay  upon  a  blanket,  which  wus  spread  upon  the  flat  stone  pavement  in  the 
prison  yard,  his  head  pillowed  with  another  blanket,  which  was  folded  up.  He  recognized 
me,  shook  hands,  and  requested  me  to  see  him  removed  from  there  and  brought  home.  He 
said  he  was  badly  wounded  and  would  not  recover.  Some  words  from  some  person  to  the 
effect  of  having  a  great  mind  to  put  a  ball  through  his  head,  made  me  retort  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  shoot  him  any  more,  since  he  was  so  badly  wounded,  and  ou^ht  to  bo  left  alone 
to  die  in  peace.  I  was  taken  hold  of  and  hustled  out  of  the  yard  and  into  the  street,  and 
there  let  go.  I  went  slowly  away,  turning  the  corner,  and  had  proceeded  some  dozen  yards 
down  St.  Peter  street  when  I  heard  a  rushing  tramp  behind  me.  Standing  still  at  once, 
faced  around,  and  beheld  throe  policemen  coming  after  me.  They  held  their  pistols  ready  for 
use.  Two  rushed  up  to  me,  grasped  each  one  of  my  hands,  and  tried  to  twist  my  arms,  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  the  skin  somewhat  from  my  wrists  and  the  knuckles  of  my  fingers.  I  asked 
what  they  wanted  before  they  grabbed  me,  to  which  one  replied,  "You  d — d  abolition  s — n 
of  a  b — h."  I  was  forced  along  and  into  the  lieutenant's  office,  who  asked  me  if  I  had  any  arms, 
to  which  I  replied  I  hail  none,  since  I  (lid  not  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.  The 
policemen  who  had  arrested  me  left  the  office  after  the  lieutenant  had  satisfied  himself  that  I 
was  unarmed  by  searching  me  in  person  from  head  to  foot.  A  guard  of  two  other  policemen 
was  now  put  over  me,  the  lieutenant  being  called  away.  He  returned  in  about  five  or  ten 
minutes  and  gave  me  in  charge  of  still  another  policeman,  with  instructions  to  deliver  me  to 
the  chief  of  police  for  tho  purpose  of  an  examination  on  tho  charge  of  being  a  rioter.  I  told 
tho  lieutenant  that  no  one  could  bring  such  a  charge  against  me,  but  was  told  to  bo  silent, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  I  began  to  fear  that  further  remonstrance  with  such  men  around  me 
might  put  my  very  life  in  danger.  I  therefore  assured  my  guard  that  I  should  willingly  go 
with  him,  and  requested  him  to  release  his  hold  upon  mv  arm,  which  he  did.  On  the  way  up 
and  on  Chartres  1  must  have  lost  the  printed  rolls,  which  the  purpose  of  getting  caused 
me  to  leave  the  hall.  They  were  picked  up  by  some  persons  in  the  rear  of  us,  and  although 
fojded,  I  recognized  them  immediately  when  tho  parties  presented  them  to  the  policeman  as 
papers  which  they  supposed  he  had  dropped.  He  took  charge  of  them  and  delivered  them 
to  the  clerk  at  tin?  station,  although  I  desired  him  to  return  the  same  to  me.  I  requested  to 
see  and  speak  with  tho  chief  of  police,  but  he  being  absent  I  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  office,  and,  after  giving  my  name,  was  locked  up  in  one  of  the  cells  filled  with  some 
twenty  persons,  white  aud  black,  many  of  them  severely  wounded  and  still  bleeding.  Hon. 
R.  K.  Howell  was  put  into  the  same  cell  as  a  prisoner  a  short  time  after  me,  but  was  released 
in  about  half  an  hour,  aud  shortly  after  I  was  released.  Before  leaving  the  station-house  I 
informed  the  gentleman  who  released  me  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  wounded,  and  re- 
quested that  they  be  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  and  have  their  wounds  dressed,  or  else  that 
some  relief  might  be  given  them  in  the  cell.  On  my  way  homo  I  learned  that  Dr.  Dostio 
had  been  removed  from  the  prison  yard  to  tho  hospital  known  by  the  name  of  Hotel  -Dieu. 
Next  day  or  the  day  after  that  I  saw  my  name,  incorrectly  spelled,  in  the  list  of  rioters  as 
published  in  one  of  the  German  newspapers.  Having  given  my  full  and  correct  name  before 
being  pushed  or  shoved  into  the  cell,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  correct  it;  also,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  no  one  can  justly  bring  the  cha/ge  of  having  been  a  rioter  on  that  day 
against  me. 

J.  G.  L.  KRUSE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2Jst  day  of  August,  I860. 

GEO.  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  Recorder. 
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K. 

Office  of  tjih  Chief  of  Police, 

New  Orleans,  August  4,  18GG. 
Sir  :  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  police  officers  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  who  were 
wounded,  &c,  at  the  riot  at  Mechanics'  Institute  on  Monday,  July  30,  1866,  viz: 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Walgamot,  T.  L.,  died  from  over-exertion.     Resides  No.  506  Dryades  street. 

Sokoloskie,  M.,  pistol-shot  in  groin,  dangerous.  Resides  No.  190  Basin  street,  between 
Girod  and  Lafayette. 

Hennessy,  I.  W.,  contusion  of  the  head,  dangerous.     Residence  No.  268  Common  street. 

Keirnan,  Owen,  shot  over  the  eye,  dangerous.     Resides  No.  390  Lafayette  street. 

Henry  Hiram,  shot  in  the  foot.     Resides  Terpsichore,  near  Franklin  street. 

Smith,  M.,  shot  in  the  right  leg.     Resides  No.  328  New  Levee  street. 

Daly,  James,  badly  bruised  and  cut  with  clubs  and  bricks.     Resides  No.  162  Girod  street. 

O'Brien,  James,  badly  bruised  and  cut  with  clubs  and  bricks.  Resides  No.  104  Market 
street. 

Horrigan,  Dan.,  shot  in  the  leg.     Resides  No.  81  Front  Levee  street. 

Brosman,  P.  T.,  badly  beaten  and  cut  in  the  arm.  Resides  on  Celeste,  between  Tchapitou- 
las  and  Religious  streets. 

White,  Ed.,  stabbed  in  the  arm  on  the  night  of  the  negro  procession,  July  29,  1866.  Re- 
sides No.  402  Common  street. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Ross,  George,  shot  through  the  muscle  of  right  arm.     Resides  No.  46  Montegut  street. 

Llambias,  Wm.,  shot  through  calf  of  the  left  log.     Resides  No.  133  Mavigney  street. 

Brooks,  James,  stabbed  in  the  right  hand.     Resides  No.  99  Spain  street. 

Theard,  Wm.,  was  shot  through  the  left  hand  and  the  first  joint  of  his  small  finger  of  the 
same  hand  cut  off.    Resides  No.  2G4  Bayou  road. 

Leaf,  G.  II.,  shot  in  the  left  leg  above  the  ankle.     Resides  No.  125  Marais  street. 

Hanmore,  P.,  was  struck  with  a  rock.     Resides  No.  351  Conti  street. 

McKabe.  E.,  was  struck  with  a  rock.     Resides  corner  of  Conti  and  Priem  streets. 

Tricon,  H.,  was  struck  with  a  brick.     Resides  No.  318  St.  Peter  street. 

Reneand,  C.,  was  struck  with  a  brick.     Resides  corner  of  Priem  and  Hospital  streets. 
«     Rousseau,  P.,  was  struck  and  knocked  down  with  a  brick.     Resides  corner  of  Dorgenois 
and  Bayou  roads. 

Martin,  A.,  was  struck  with  an  axe.     Resides  No.  93  Orleans  street. 

Fox,  E.,  was  struck  with  a  loaded  cane.     Resides  No.  213  Qulid  street. 

Cantrelle,  M.  I.,  was  struck  with  a  club  anu\  knocked  down.  Resides  No.  10G  Bienville 
street. 

A  number  of  others  were  struck  and  bruised,  but  not  sufficiently  injured  to  keep  them  from 
duty.    The  above  named  were  unable  to  do  duty  for  some  time. 
Respectfully, 

THOS.  E.  ADAMS,  Chief  Police. 


L. 

Grand  Jury. 

1.  Francis  Rawle,  foreman,  major  W.  A.  2.  B.  P.  Voorhees,  member  legislature,  warm 
rebel.  3.  Charles  W.  Hopkins,  warm  rebel.  4.  V.  J.  Forestall,  warm  rebel.  5.  J.  R. 
<  onway,  warm  rebel.  6.  Henry  Aubert.  warm  rebel.  7.  A.  Prados,  jr.,  twenty-second 
Louisiana.  8.  Joachin  Viosra,  sr.,  warm  rebel.  9.  R.  B.  Flores,  not  a  voter  and  not 
registered  ns  such.  10.  J.  N.  Phillips,  warm  rebel.  11.  Charles  Renyer,  warm  rebel. 
12.  E.  Charlmet.  warm  rebel.  13.  Philip  Powers,  jr.,  in  the  ormy,  Point  Coupee  battery. 
14.  Victor  David,  in  the  army,  Point  Coupee  battery.  15.  S.  B.  Frost,  warm  rebel.  16.  J. 
G.  Vienne,  warm  rebel. 


M. 

New  Orleans,  City  Hall,  Register's  Office, 

August  J 7,  1866. 
This  is  to  certify  that  R.  B.  Flores  is  not  registered  in  my  books  as  a  voter  for  the  parish 
of  Orleans. 

[seal.]  F.  LAMBERT,  Deputy  Register. 
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State  op  Louisiana,  Executive  Department, 

New  Orleans,  August  23, 1806. 

Executive  Department, 

Washington,  July  21,  1866. 
I  have  been  advised  that  you  have  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the  convention  elected 
in  1864.     Please  inform  me  under  and  by  what  authority  this  has  been  done,  and  by  what 
authority  the  convention  can  assume  to  represent  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Wells. 

The  governor's  reply  is : 

State  of  Louisiana,  Executive  Department, 

New  Orleans,  July  28, 1866. 
Your  telegram  is  received.  I  have  not  issued  any  order  convening  the*  convention  of  1864. 
Tho  convention  was  reconvened  by  the  president  of  that  bodv,  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing him  to  do  so ;  and  in  that  event  for  him  to  call  on  the  proper  officers  of  the  State  to 
issue  writs  of  election  lor  delegates  in  unrepresented  parishes.  My  proclamation  was  is- 
sued in  response  to  that  call.  As  soon  as  vacancies  can  be  ascertained  they  will  be  filled, 
and  then  the  whole  State  will  be  represented  in  the  convention. 

J.  MADISON  WELLS, 

Governor  of  Louisiana, 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

The  above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  telegram  received  by  me  from  the  President  ot 
the  United  States,  and  my  answer  thereto. 

J.  MADISON  WELLS, 

Governor  of  Louisiana, 


O. 

Headquarters  Department  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  August,  1866. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  major  general  command- 
ing, the  following  report  concerning  the  riot  of  the  30th  ultimo : 

It  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  the  convention  of  1864  was  to  meet  here  on  that 
date.  Some  weeks  previously  it  had  been  in  session,  and  had  continued  its  meetings  during 
several  days.  It  had  excited  much  opposition,  and  there  were  threats  of  breaking  it  up,  yet 
it  remained  undisturbed,  and  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  political  views  and  considerations 
by  which  the  persons  hostile  to  it  were  influenced,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
proposed  assemblage  would  not  be  passed  by  in  the  same  peaceable  manner. 

Since  the  riot,  I  have  been  informed  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character,  planters  of 
wealth  and  influence,  belonging  to  the  party  inimical  to  the  convention,  that  the  question  of 
its  meeting  had  been  by  them  fully  discussed  in  all  of  its  bearings ;  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed first  to  treat  it  with  ridicule ;  next,  to  go  into  the  movement  and  by  superior  numbers 
to  send  sufficient  delegates  to  overwhelm  and  control  it.  But  upon  reflecting  that  the  mem- 
bers already  elected  would  be  the  judges  as  to  the  qualifications  of  new  ones,  it  was  feared 
that  tli is  purpose  might  be  frustrated,  and  it  was  then  determined  to  treat  the  meeting  as  an 
unlawful  assembly,  and  as  such  to  break  it  up  at  all  hazards. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  whilst  to  those  inside  of  the  political  arena  the  dangers 
of  disturbance  might  have  appeared  imminent,  to  one  like  myself,  entirely  outside  of  the 
ring,  keeping  myself  so  from  a  sense  of  duty,  no  such  view  could  have  presented  itself. 
They  go  also  to  show  that  the  ground  which  I  took  as  to  the  right  of  the  convention  to  op- 
erate, so  long  as  no  overt  act  of  Hostility  to  the  established  State  government  was  committed, 
was  not  until  a  recent  date  disputed,  and  it  is  now  maintained  by  many  prominent  lawyers 
of  this  city. 

As  to  the  convention  itself,  being  personally  acquainted  with  but  two  or  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  as  I  had  had  no  intercourse  with  them,  I  may  not  have  understood  properly  the 
objects  it  had  in  view.  My  information  concerning  it  was  nearly  all  derived  from  unfriendly 
sources ;  but  from  the  little  knowledge  I  had  upon  the  subject  I  could  not  perceive  that  the 
gentlemen  composing  this  convention  had  any  more  authority  to  remodel  the  State  govern- 
ment than  any  other  assemblage  of  citizens ;  yet  I  believed  that  they  had  a  right  to  meet,  and 
to  talk,  and  to  resolve,  provided  they  committed  no  breach  of  the  peace. 
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Had  the  resnlt  been  to  obstruct  any  officer  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  or  an 
attempt  upon  the  part  of  any  person  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  State  office,  unless  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  should  have  regarded  this  as  an  overt 
act,  calling  for  military  interference,  provided  the  civil  powers  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves and  punish  the  aggressor.  I  believed,  further,  that  to  arrest  those  citizens  and  hold 
them  to  bail  prior  to  the  commission  of  an  v  overt  act  of  crime,  was  a  violation  of  their  rights  ; 
and  had  the  civil  courts  failed  to  relieve  them  promptly  from  such  duress  upon  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  it  would  become  my  duty,  if  called  upon,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  recent  order  of  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding  the  armies  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens,  to  interfere  with  military  force  for  their  relief,  and  possibly  to 
take  into  custody  and  hold  in  military  confinement  those  who  had  committed  the  wrong. 
This  idea  in  relation  to  my  duties,  under  the  orders  of  General  Grant,  I  eudeavored  to  con- 
vey to  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  me  in  relation  to  breaking  up  the  convention. 

On  the  25th  of  July  I  received  from  Hon.  John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

It  is  followed  likewise  by  a  copy  of  my  communication'  in  reply : 

Mayoralty  of  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  25,  1866. 
General:  A  body  of  men  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  and  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  subvert  the  municipal  and  State  governments,  will,  I  learn,  assemble  in 
this  city  on  Monday  next. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city,  which  my  oath  of  office  makes  obligatory  upon  me  to 
see  faithfully  executed,  declare  all  assemblies  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  pence  and 
tranquillity  unlawful,  and  as  such  to  be  dispersed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  participants 
held  responsible  for  violating  the  same. 

It  is  my  intention  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  existing  mu- 
nicipal law,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 

I  will  esteem  it  a  favor,  general,  if,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  will  inform  mo 
whether  this  projected  meeting  has  your  approbation,  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 
Brevet  Major  General  Baird,  Commanding,  Sfc. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  26,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  25th  instant,  informing  me  that  a  body 
of  men,  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  sub- 
vert the  present  municipal  and  State  governments,  is  about  to  assemble  in  this  city  ;  and  re- 
garding this  assemblage  as  one  of  tlrose  described  in  the  law  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  tranquillity,  and  therefore  unlawful,  you  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  that  it 
is  your  intention,  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  the  existing 
municipal  law,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 

You  also  inquire  whether  this  projected  meeting  has  my  approbation,  so  that  you  may  act 
accordingly. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  assemblage  to  which  you  refer  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  any  military  authority  for  its  meeting. 

I  presume  the  gentlemen  comprising  it  have  never  asked  for  such  authority  to  meet,  as 
the  military  commanders,  since  I  have  been  in  the  State,  have  held  themselves  strictly  aloof 
from  all  interference  with  the  political  movements  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  either  side  of  the  many 
questions  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  government.  When  asked  if  I  intended 
to  furnish  the  convention  with  a  military  guard,  I  have  replied  "  No ;  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  ' 
the  police  will  amply  protect  its  sittings."  If  these  persons  assemble,  as  you  say  is  intended, 
it  will  be,  I  presume,  in  virtue  of  the  universally  conceded  right  of  all  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  peaceably  and  discuss  freely  questions  concerning  their  civil  govern- 
ment— a  right  which  is  not  restricted  by  the  fact  that  movements  proposed  Inight  termi- 
nate in  a  change  of  the  existing  institutions. 

If  the  assemblage  in  question  has  the  legal  right  to  remodel  the  State  government,  it 
should  be  protected  in  so  doing.  If  it  has  not,  then  its  labors  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece 
of  harmless  pleasantry,  to  which  no  one  ought  to  object.  As  to  your  conception  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  your  oath  of  office,  I  regret  to  differ  with  you  entirely.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  mayor  of  a  city  can  undertake  to  decide  so  important  and  delicate  a  question  aa,tbe  legaL 
authority  upon  which  a  convention  claiming  'to  represent  the  people  of  an  entire  State  bases- 
its  action. 
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This  doubtless  will,  in  due  time,  be  properly  decided  upon  by  the  leffal  branch  of  the 
United  States  government.  At  all  events,  the  governor  of  the  State  would  seem  to  be  more 
directly  culled  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  step  of  this  kind  if  it  was  proper  and  necessary. 
What  we  most  want  at  the  present  time  is  the  maintenance  of  perfect  order  and  the  sup- 
pression of  violence.  If,  when  you  speak  of  the  projected  meeting  as  one  calculated  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  am  to  understand  that  you  regard  the  number  of 
persons  who  differ  in  opinion  from  those  who  will  constitute  it  as  so  large,  and  the  lawless- 
ness of  their  character  so  well  established,  that  you  doubt  the  ability  of  your  small  force  of 
police  to  control  them,  you  have  in  such  case  only  to  call  upon  me  and  I  will  bring  to  your 
assistance,  not  only  the  troops  now  present  in  the  city,  but,  if  necessary,  the  entire  force  which 
it  may  be  in  my  power  to  assemble,  either  upon  the  land  or  on  the  water.  Lawless  violence 
must  be  suppressed,  and  in  this  connection  the  recent  order  of  the  Lieutenant  General,  de- 
signed for  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  deserves  careful  consideration.  It 
imposes  high  obligations  for  military  interference,  to  protect  those  who,  having  violated  no 
ordinance  of  the  State,  are  engaged  in  peaceful  avocations. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  John  T.  Monroe, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 

These  letters  require  little  comment.  The  mayor  announces  his  intention  to  break  up  the 
convention  as  an  unlawful  assembly,  jind  I  reply,  that  I  cannot  regard  it  as  within  the  scope 
of  his  duties  as  a  municipal  officer  to  decide  that  question ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  do 
regard  it  to  bo  his  duty  as  custodian  of  the  public  peace  to  protect  the  assembly  so  long  as 
no  disorder  is  committed. 

On  Friday  night,  July  27,  a  meeting  of  radical  persons  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. It  was  composed  largely  of  colored  people,  and  was  addressed  by  Ex-Governor 
Hahn,  Dr.  Dostie,  and  others.  At  a  later  hour  a  torchlight  procession  of  the  same  individuals 
was  addressed  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  by  Dr.  Dostie  again.  All  of  these  speeches,  except  those 
of  Dr.  Dostie,  are  said  to  have  been  temperate.  Of  his,  the  only  report  which  we  have  is  to 
be  found  in  opposition  papers,  and  its  authenticity  is  denied.  The  words  put  into  his  mouth 
by  his  enemies  were  violent  and  indiscreet ;  and,  as  this  version  of  his  remarks  was  widely 
disseminated,  it  did,  undoubtedly,  have  much  effect  in  exciting  the  public  mind.  In  the 
same  category  with  the  speeches  attributed  to  Dr.  Dostie  must  be  placed  the  charges  of  Judge 
Abell  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  parish,  in  relation  to  the  convention.  The  extraordinary  sen- 
timents which  he  there  puts  forth,  the  occasion  which  he  selected  for  their  utterance,  and  the 
intemperate  language  in  which  they  were  chid,  were  well  calculated  to  bleed  popular  tumult. 

To  the  major  general  commanding  the  division,  who  has  had  so  much  longer  time  to  observe 
the  character  of  the  prominent  men  of  this  community,  I  need  not  speak  of  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  this  gentleman  as  displayed  in  his  official  capacity. 

We  have  only  to  lament  that  we  find  in  his  position  a  person  ready  to  pervert  the  sanctity 
with  which  we  all  wish  to  enshroud  the  law  to  the  accomplishment  of  political  party  ends. 

On  Saturday,  the  %Znt\\  July,  I  had  a  call  from  a  member  of  the  convention,  the  only  direct 
communication  I  have  had  with  any  persons  connected  with  it.  Our  interview  was  quite 
brief.  He  informed  me  that  they  designed  to  meet  on  Monday,  and  that  it  was  understood 
that  they  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  city  authorities.  He  told  me  nothing  with  regard 
to  their  views  or  objects.  In  reply,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  had  a  correspondence  with 
the  mayor  upon  the  subject,  and  that,  after  what  had  passed  between  us,  I  did  not  think 
the  convention  need  have  fear  of  violence. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  departure  I  was  visited  by  Mayor  Monroe,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies.  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind,  after  somo  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  them,  was,  that  the  lieutenant  governor  had  come  with  the 
mayor  in  order  to  lend  the  appearance  of  representing  in  the  interview  with  me  the  office  of 
chief  executive  of  the  State. 

I  had  suggested,  as  will  be  observed  in  my  letter  to  the  mayor,  that  the  governor  would 
be  the  most  proper  person  to  initiate  the  steps  which  they  proposed,  if  such  steps  became 
necessary. 

Governor  Wells  had  for  some  time  been  absent  from  the  city,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
there  was  a  rumor  of  his  return,  these  gentlemen  informed  me  that  those  who  had  sought 
interviews  with  him  had  been  unable  to  find  him ;  that  he  did  not  appear  in  his  office  to 
discharge  ordinary  duties  in  the  customaiy  way,  and  by  inference,  therefore,  the  opinion  of 
the  officer  next  him  in  rank  might  carry,  with  him,  much  of  the  weight  which  is  properly 
attached  to  the  incumbent  of  the  highest  office  in  the  State.     I  did  not  so  regard  it. 

I  was  very  soon  informed  that  the  plan  of  breaking  up  the  convention  by  having  the 
mayor  and  city  police  to  arrest  its  members  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  it  was  now  de- 
signed to  have  them  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  parish,  and  upon  this  process  would 
issue  to  the  sheriff  to  make  the  arrests.  I  replied,  at  once,  that  I  did  not  see  tnat  this  could 
change  the  condition  of  affairs,  or  my  responsibilities ;  what  I  desired  was  to  hold  the  mili- 
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tary  force  in  strict  neutrality  between  the  political  factions,  and  only  to  interfere  with  them 
when  it  became  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

I  also  wished  carefully  to  put  aside  any  complication  which  might  result  in  compelling 
me  to  intervene.  *^ 

I  said  that,  as  the  case  presented  itself  to  my  view,  it  was  one  between  two  political  p;ir-  ' 
ties,  fighting  bitterly  for  the  ascendency,  and  that  one  happened  to  hold  certain  judicial  and 
municipal  offices,  which  it  sought  to  use,  as  I  thought  improperly,  in  order  to  secure  its 
superiority  over  the  other.  I  said  further,  that  my  conviction  was  clear  that  these  men  had 
a  right  to  assemble,  and  that  to  arrest  them  for  so  doing  would  be  a  violation  of  their  rights 
fis  citizens.  The  inevitable  consequence  would  be  an  appeal  to  mo  upon  the  failure  of  the 
courts  to  give  them  prompt  redress,  and  that  I  would  bo  compelled  by  the  order  of  General 
Grant  to  release  them,  and  perhaps  to  arrest  the  sheriff  or  others  engaged  in  committing 
such  acts  of  violence. 

I  therefore  begged  that  the  sheriff,  in  case  he  should  receivo  such  a  writ,  would  not  at- 
tempt to  execute  it.  I  said  that  we  were  all  subject  to  higher  authority,  and  that  in  a  very 
short  time  we  could  communicate  with  my  military  superiors  and  receive  instructions ; 
should  it  be  found  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to  have  the  meeting  of  the  convention 
prevented,  we  would  do  it;  if  not,  we  would  permit  it  to  take  its  course,  and,  inasmuch  as  . 
the  arrests  could  be  made  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  any  subsequent  day,  as  well  as 
Monday,  the  party  opposed'to  convention  could  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  delay. 

With  this  proposition  the  lieutenant  governor  readily  acquiesced,  and,  having  informed 
mo  that  he  had  already  telegraphed  to  the  President,  I  agreed  to  telegraph  immediately  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  communicate  my  instructions  as  soon  as  received  to  the  civil 
authorities.  Governor  Voorhies  at  the  same  time  promised  that  the  sheriff  should  bring  any 
writ  that  he  might  receive  to  me  for  my  approval  before  proceeding  to  its  execution.  ^ 

Every  possible  contingency  from  which  trouble  could  be  anticipated  seemed  thus  to  be  pro-  J 
vided  for,  unless  it  might  be  an  attack  upon  the  convention  and  its  supporters  by  unruly  / 
citizens,  opposed  to  it.  I  mentioned  this,  and  remarked  that  such  a  disturbance,  should  it 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  troops  to  suppress  it,  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  party 
which  these  gentlemen  represented.  Governor  Voorhies  replied  that  it  would  be  fatal,  and 
undertook  to  have  all  persons  not  friendly  to  the  proposed  assemblage  wamed  through  the 
public  prints  to  avoid  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  ot  Mechanics'  Institute  whilst  the  meeting 
was  going  on;  with  this  the  interview  closed. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  and  myself,  Mayor 
Monroe  making  but  few  remarks,  but  1  understood  him  to  acquiesce  in  all  that  was  said  by 
.  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  between  him  and  myself.  No 
application  whatever  was  made  to  me  for  the  assistance  of  troops,  and  all  that  was  said  in 
relation  to  troops  on  this  occasion  was  my  remark  that  I  would  hold  my  men  in  hand,  and 
that  the  contending  parties  must  be  careful  not  to  come  into  collision  or  I  would  intervene 
between  them. 

By  a  glance  at  Mayor  Monroe's  letter  of  the  25th  it  will  be  seen  that  he  makes  no  request 
for  military  assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desires  the  military  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and 
permit  him  to  carry  out  his  purpose  without  interruption.  The  object  of  the  visit  to  me  on 
Saturday  was  to  make  a  similar  request,  only  that  it  was  the  sherirV  and  his  posse  instead  of 
the  mayor  and  his  police  that  were  to  operate  in  the  latter  case. 

Not  the  slightest  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  either  of  these  forces  to  make  the 
arrests,  and  close  up  the  convention  without  disorder ;  indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  persons 
asking  permission  to  perform  an  act  such  as  was  proposed  would  acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  its  creating  a  riot  by  asking  for  the  presence  of  troops.  I  did  remark  that  the  sheriff  must 
be  very  sure,  in  case  he  undertook  to  execute  a  writ  of  arrest,  that  it  was  done  without  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace,  and  I  was  assured,  in  reply,  that  he  would,  in  such  case,  simply  walk 
alone  into  the  hall  and  read  his  warrant  to  the  assembly,  summoning  the  members  to  submit 
to  the  mandates  of  the  court. 

I  was  so  well  satisfied,  in  parting  with  these  gentlemen,  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  prevent  popular  commotion  upon  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  that  all  exciting  sub- 
jects would  be  laid  aside  until  the  orders  of  higher  authority  could  be  obtained,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  to  the  lieutenant  governor  the  pleasure  which  the  interview  had 
occasioned  me.  As  soon  as  they  had  departed  I  despatched  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War  a  telegram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  July  28,  18G6. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington  D,  C.  : 

A  convention  has  been  called  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on 
Monday.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to 
break  it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates. 

I  have,  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  warned  the  parties  that  I  should  not 
countenance  nor  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that  effect  from  the  President. 
Please  instruct  me  by  telegraph. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding. 
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To  this  I  have,  up  to  the  "present  day,  received  no  answer,  nor  has  its  receipt  been  ac- 
knowledged. 

Daring  the  day  of  Sunday,  the  29th,  I  gave  orders  to  the  troops,  one  regiment  of  which, 
a  colored  regiment,  was  quartered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  the  other,  a  regiment  of 
regular  infantry,  together  with  the  battery  at  Jackson  barracks,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city, 
to  hold  themselves  throughout  the  day  of  Monday  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice; 
to  remain,  however,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  camps.  I  also  made  arrangements 
for  having  a  steamer  at  the  barracks  early  in  the  morning,  to  keep  up  steam  and  to  be  ready 
to  bring  forward  the  troops  rapidly  to  the  point  required.  A  swift  tug  was  kept  at  the  foot  of 
Canal  street,  as  the  speediest  means  of  conveying  a  message  to  the  officer  in  command  should 
his  services  be  called  for.  These  dispositions  for  keeping  our  soldiers  out  of  the  streets  of 
the  city  were  made  as  much  to  prevent  the  excitement  which  any  ostentation  of  military  move- 
ments would  have  produced,  as  to  keep  the  men  in  readiness  for  service.  For  the  same 
reason  the  steamer  sent  to  Jackson  barracks  was  directed  to  move  there  at  an  hour  when  not 
;  likely  to  attract  attention  of  the  public,  so  important  did  it  appear,  in  order  to  quiet  down  the 
V    growirig  excitement,  that  military  parade  should  be  avoided. 

^      It  will  be  observed,  as  I  will  show  hereafter,  that  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies,  even  up 
•   to  the  hour  of  noon  on  Monday,  did  not,  as  he  informed  me,  anticipate  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
No  member  of  the  convention,  or  friend  of  it,  if  attack  was  feared,  came  to  me  to  represent 
the  fact,  and  to  ask  provision  for  its  safety.     Judge  Howell,  the  president,  whom  I  have 
since  asked  why  they  did  not  notify  me  of  their  danger,  replied  that  they  had  no  conception 
of  it  themselves ;  he  and  the  rest  went  there  unarmed,  not  sure  that  they  might  not  be  arrested,  or 
the  meeting  otherwise  broken  up,  but  with  iro  idea  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  violence. 
V  The  large  body  of  police  belonging  to  the  city  was  amply  competent  at  any  time,  by  thrust- 
ing itself  between  the  two  antagonistic  parties,  to  separate  them  and  arrest  quietly  the  dis- 
orderly on  both  sides. 

It  was  strong  enough  to  have  held  a  force  equal  to  both  parties  in  the  streets  in  subjection 
until  the  hour  when  the  troops  held  in  reserve  could  come  up.  Indeed,  there  was  no  hour 
during  the  continuance  of  the  riot  when  perfect  order  might  not  have  been  restored  by  a  com- 
mand to  the  police  from  its  chief  Uf  put  up  their  pistols  and  turn  around  and  request  friends 
and  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  riot  to  desist,  to  clear  the  streets,  and  return  to  their  homes. 
That  the  police  force  itself,  the  chosen  guardian  of  the  law,  the  conservator  of  the  public  peace, 
should  become  the  terrible  rioter  which  it  did,  was  not  to  be  calculated  upon.  We  knew 
that  there  were  bad  men  in  the  organization,  and  that  its  feelings  were  hostile  to  the  con- 
vention ;  but  we  believed  them  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  their  officers,  and  with  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  we  could  not  have  imagined  men  capable  of 
such  atrocities  as  were  committed  by  them  and  their  friends  against  helpless  negroes  and 
Union  white  people. 

The  commander  who  locates  his  reserve  within  proper  supporting  distance  is  not  to  be 
.   blamed  for  so  doing,  because  his  front  line  of  troops,  put  out  to  meet  and  to  fight  the  enemy, 
basely  passes  over  to  him.    This  is  the  sole  parallel  that  military  history  can  aiford  for  such 
treachery. 

Had  I  to  prepare  again  for  similar  events,  with  the  same  light  before  me,  I  should  make 
the  same  dispositions.  Those  who  contend  that  the  violent  deeds  of  the  30th  ultimo  were 
planned,  contrived,  and  determined  upon  beforehand  in  the  office  of  the  mayor,  and  the 
order  given  out  from  that  quarter,  were  careful  to  give  me  no  such  information  in  advance, 
and  to  convey  no  caution  to  me  as  to  the  want  of  fidelity  in  the  police.  To  those  persons 
connected  with  the  civil  government  who  assert  that  they  willed  for  military  assistance,  which 
is  incorrect,  and  complain  that  it  was  not  given  them,  it  is  sufficient  answer  to  ask,  against 
whom  could  the  troops  have  operated  ?  Affainst  no  one  but  their  own  organized  forces, 
whom,  by  a  word  of  command,  they  could  nave  removed  from  the  scene  and  thus  restored 
order. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  30th  ultimo,  I  read  in  the  city  papers  the  warning  of  the  mayor 
to  those  hostile  to  the  convention  to  keep  away  from  its  vicinity. 

This  was  in  accordance  with  our  agreement  on  Saturday,  and  as  I  did  not  doubt  that  its 
effect  would  be  good  in  preventing  disorder,  I  was  much  gratified.  I  also  saw  published  tho 
following  telegram  purporting  to  come  from  tho  President: 

Washington,  July  28,  186G. 
Albert  Voorhies,  lieutenant  governor  of  Louisiana : 

Sir  :  The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not  obstruct  or  interfere  with,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts.  A  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  convention  was  sent  to  Governor 
Wells  this  morning.   • 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

The  authenticity  of  this  despatch  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  it  was  ambiguous  as  to 
the  wishes  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  convention.  The  difficulty  lay  in  determin- 
ing who  were  the  legal  authorities  whom  the  military  were  expected  to  support  and  sustain. 
Judge  Abell,  of  one  of  the  State  courts,  had  but  recently,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of 
his  district,  denounced  the  convention  of  1864  as  unlawful,  and  for  this  as  well  as  for  other 
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sentiments  expressed  by  him,  he  had  been  arrested  by  the  United  States  commissioner  and 
turned  over  for  trial  to  the  next  session  of  the  United  States  court. 

The  question  then  arose,  as  between  Judge  Abell  and  Judge  Shannon,  which  was  the  mili- 
tary authority  to  recognize  as  the  court  intended,  by  the  President.  The  journals  which 
published  the  despatch  referred  to,  in  commenting  upon  i.t,  remarked,  "  that  whilst  the  de- 
partment commander  would  doubtless  give  any  assistance  that  might  be  required  to  the  civil 
officers  in  breaking  up  the  convention,  none  would  be  asked  for,  as  none  would  be  re- 
quired." - 

^  At  about  eleven  o'clock  that  day  I  was  again  called  upon  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Voor-  ^ 

hies  and  after  a  short  conversation  I  informed  him  that  I  had  as  yet  received  no  instructions 
from  the  War  Department :  that  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  my  duty,  and  saw  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing my  course  of  action.  I  said,  moreover,  (I  am  quite  sure  it  was  at  this  interview  I  said 
it,)  that  apart  from  the  military  considerations  by  which  alone  I  was  governed,  I  thought  it 
a  very  grave  step  for  the  friends  of  the  President  to  take — to  hang  about  his  neck  the  respon- 
sibility of  breaking  up  a  convention  sanctioned  by  the  governor,  without  knowing  certainly 
that  he  (the  President)  desired  it.     Without  instructions  to  that  effect  I  could  not  approve  it. 

Finding  I  did  not  propose  to  deviate  from  that  course  which  we  had  agreed  to  take  upon 
Saturday,  it  was  reiterated  in  all  its  particulars.  At  this  juncture,  after  having  explained  the 
dispositions  which  I  had  made  of  the  troops ;  that  they  were  ready  at  Jackson  barracks, 
three  miles  from  Canal  street ;  that  I  had  a  steamer  there  ready  to  bring  them  up,  and  a  tug 
by  which  to  send  word  to  them  the  very  moment  that  I  might  be  informed  that  a  crisis  de- 
manding their  presence  was  likely  to  arise,  I  remarked  that  were  I  not  afraid  my  motives 
in  bringing  soldiers  into  the  streets  might  be  misunderstood  and  regarded  as  a  design  to  give 
military  guardianship  to  the  convention,  I  would  be  glad  to  post  a  few  men  in  the  street 
either  side  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  squares  from  it.  The 
lieutenant  governor  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  this  proposition,  and  promised  that  such 
action  should  not  be  misinterpreted  by  his  friends  as  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  which  L 
wished  to  preserve.  This  acceptance  of  the  services  of  troops  proffered  by  me,  not  demanded  J  * 
from  me,  was  the  first  thing  approaching  to  an  understanding  or  proposition  relative  to  the  V 
presence  of  soldiers  that  passed  between  us,  or  between  me  and  any  one.  '    / 

This,  it  may  be  observed,  took  place  after  the  proposition  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  . 
convention,  first  by  the  mayor  ana  then  by  the  sheriff,  had  been  given  up,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  permit  the  meeting  to  go  on  until  instructions  to  the  contrary  had  been  received 
was  decided  upon. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  police  and  the  men  detailed  as  a  sheriff's  posse,  having  been 
instructed  already  to  act  upon  the  other  hypothesis — that  of  preventing  the  assembly — were 
prepared  and  in  position  for  that  purpose,  and  for  this  reason  were  feared  by  their  own  lead- 
ers, now  that  another  course  was  to  be  pursued?  However  this  may  be,  I  agreed  to  send  to 
the  barracks  for  four  companies,  and  to  have  them  somewhere  in  the  streets  near  by  an  hour 
before  the  convention  should  meet.  _ 

I  had  acquired  the  impression,  although  I  cannot  now  say  who  informed  me,  that  the  ] 
convention  was  not  to  meet  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  may  be  that  the  hour  of  J 
meeting  was  not  mentioned  in  the  interview  which  I  now  describe  ;  but  as  it  was  then  fast  / 
approaching  twelve  o'clock,  the  lieutenant  governor  must  have  perceived  that  my  proposi- 
tion to  send  for  the  troops  and  have  them  on  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  actual  hour  of  / 
the  meeting  to  take  place,  if  he  understood  it  to  be  twelve  o'clock,  was  impossible ;  yet  I 
this  erroneous  impression  was  not  corrected.  « 

Had  the  object  of  this  call  upon  me  been,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  public  prints,  to  ask 
from  the  military  support  for  the  civil  force  in  a  crisis  which  it  was  seen  was  likely  to  ap- 
proach, the  hour  when  the  troops  would  have  been  needed  would  not  have  been  left  in 
doubt,  nor  would  other  details  of  arrangements  have  been  overlooked.  The  truth  is,  the 
lieutenant  governor  left  me  declaring  the  belief  that  the  day  would  pass  off  peaceably,  and 
I  was  satisfied  he  was  sincere.  ^    , 

The  real  object  in  view  was  to  induce  me  to  recede  from  the  position  I  had  taken  on 
Saturday  in  consequence  of  the  telegram  from  the  President,  and  to  lend  my  sanction  for  the 
dissolving  of  the  convention. 

As  soon  as  he  had  departed  I  sent  nn  officer  to  Jackson  barracks  to  bring  up  the  available 
men  of  the  1st  infantry  regiment,  and  to  locale  them  near  the  levee  on  Canal  street,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  yet  within  reach  if  required.  I^was  now  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  being 
convinced  from  the  many  assurances  I  had  received  that  citizens  hostile  to  the  meeting 
would,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  civil  authorities,  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the 
police  force  would  be  on  the  ground  to  take  in  custody  those  guilty  of  the  first  disorders,  I 
saw  no  chance  for  a  disturbance,  unless  it  might  arise  from  the  accidental  collision  with  dis- 
orderly white  men,  or  some  of  the  colored  persons  whom  it  was  said  might  collect  outside  of 
the  building  to  protect  the  convention.  I  was  satisfied,  from  the  natural  peacefulness  of 
their  character,  that  the  negroes  would  never  be  aggressive,  but  felt  that  their  appearance  at 
such  a  time  might  provoke  attack  from  low  and  ignorant  white  men,  to  whom  they  are 
always  an  object  of  hatred.     To  remove  this  last  chance,  as  I  supposed,  of  disorder,  I  desired  m 

to  find  some  person  belonging  to  the  convention  to  request  that  these  outside  parties  might 
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be  kept  away,  and  tbat  the  members  of  the  body  themselves  would  meet  with  as  little  display 
as  possible. 

Not  knowing  the  residence  of  any  of  them  except  Jud^e  Howell.  I  took  a  carriage  and 
drove  to  his  house.  On  my  arrival  I  learned,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  the  convention  had 
actually  already  met,  and  that  the  judge  had  already  gone  to  it.  I  then  returned  imme- 
diately to  my  office,  and  soon  after  information  was  brought  in  with  respect  to  the  first  acts 
of  disorder  on  Canal  street. 

At  once  a  second  message  was  despatched  to  hasten  forward  the  troops  that  had  been  sent 
for,  and  also  to  bring  up  the  artillery. 

I  likewise  sent  a  start  officer  to  the  hall  of  ussembly  to  procure  information  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  On  his  return  he  informed  me  that  no  had  met  Judge  Howell  in  the  gov- 
ernor's room,  and  learned  from  him  that  the  convention  had  met  soon  after  the  hour  of  noon, 
and  had  adjourned  for  want  of  a  quorum ;  but  that  it  would  again  assemble  at  J£  o'clock, 
and  if  no  quorum  was  then  present,  would  adjourn  over  to  the  next  day. 

He  spoke  of  the  disturbance  that  had  taken  place  in  the  street,  but  did  not  seem  to  antici- 
pate anything  more  serious. 

This  report  reassured  me  considerably  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs.  About  the  same  time 
a  letter  ot  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  brought  to 
me  by  a  special  messenger : 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  30,  18GG. 
Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  squads  of  the  colored  population  are  going  about  in  the  third 
district  of  the  city :  tbat  they  have  abandoned  their  work,  and  that  others  are  coming  into 
the  city,  also,  from  the  upper  part  and  from  Jefferson. 

How  reliable  this  news  is,  or  at  least  to  what  extent,  I  cannot  say  positively ;  at  all  events 
I  would  suggest  that  an  inquiry  be  made. 

The  colored  population  is  not  answerable  for  these  things ;  for,  goaded  as  thev  are  by 
inflammatory  appeals  to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  it  is  astonishiug  that  they  have  not 
already  fallen  into  excesses. 

After  leaving  you  I  called  upon  the  mayor,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  what  co-operation  he 
could  have  from  the  military  department. 

As  a  measure  of  prudence  it  would  be  well,  should  you  however  concur  in  this  view,  to 
have  a  military  force  disseminated  throughout  the  city,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  city  po- 
lice ;  but  by  all  means  in  the  vicinity  of  Mechanics'  Institute. 

At  this  very  moment  my  messenger  comes  in  and  brings  the  information  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  freedmen  are  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  that  a  great  number  of  white  people  are  in 
the  vicinity.  The  excitement  is  increasing.  The  appearance  of  soldiers  with  policemen  at 
this  moment  would  be  very  beneficial. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Louisiana. 
Major  General  Baird, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

In  delivering  it  he  remarked  that  the  lieutenant  governor  was  not  aware  of  the  correctness 
of  the  reports  which  he  made,  since  they  were  founded  on  rumors  just  brought  in  to  him ; 
ycc  he  thought  it  well  to  give  the  information. 

In  reply  I  stated  that  1  had  already  sent  two  messengers  for  the  troops,  and  that  I  ex- 
pected them  every  moment  to  arrive.  From  this  time  forward  messengers  continued  con- 
stantly to  come  in  bringing  news  of  the  renewal  of  the  riot,  of  the  arrival  of  fresh  bodies  of 
police  on  the  ground,  and  finally  of  the  attack  on  the  building  itself.  Among  the  last  of 
these  was  Mayor  Monroe,  who  came  in,  hurriedly,  a  little  after  2  o'clock,  and  inquired 
44  When  the  troops  I  proposed  to  bring  up  would  arrive?"  I  replied,  that  by  that  very  time 
they  should  be  on  Canal  street.  He  then  asked,  rather  anxiously,  44  Will  they  be  white 
troops?  will  they  act  along  with  my  police?"  I  replied  that  I  would  have  some  white 
troops,  and  that  I  would  suppress  the  riot,  no  matter  who  were  engaged  in  it.  The  inter- 
view lasted  but  a  few  moments,  and  these  three  interrogatories,  together  with  my  replies  to 
them,  constituted  the  substance  of  the  entire  conversation  which  passed  between  us  on  the 
occasion.  They  furnish  a  key  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  at  a  time  when  he  knew 
that  his  police  had  gone  beyond  all  bounds  that  could  be  justified  by  people  of  any  party, 
and  felt  the  heavy  weight  which  responsibility  for  their  acts  would  impose  upon  those  ac- 
countable for  them.  The  statement  he  has  since  made,  as  to  telling  me  then  that  ho  held  me 
responsible  for  the  bloodshed  of  that  day,  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  error  may  have  been 
worked  up  in  his  mind  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  in  confounding  subsequent 
thoughts  with  the  events  as  they  transpired.  It  is  not  probable  that  I  would  nave  received 
such  an  accusation  without  resenting  it,  nor  would  he  have  neglected,  in  stating  his  re- 
marks, to  give  my  replies,  had  I  made  any. 

I  immediately  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  Canal  street,  where  the  soldiers  were  then  ar- 
riving. This  was  about  twenty  minutes  before  3  o'clock.  The  troops  were  at  once  moved 
up  Canal  street  to  the  hall,  where  the  assembly  had  met,  but  on  the  way  encountered  a 
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large  crowd  of  white  men  and  boys,  Generally  armed  with  pistols,  and  many  of  them  drank 
ana  prepared  for  further  disorder.  Tliese  were  dispersed  by  sending  stroDg  patrols  to  clear 
the  various  streets  and  warn  people  to  retire  to  their  houses. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  police ;  most  of  those  who 
had  been  within  its  walls  having  been  either  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  and  sent  to  prison. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  in  a  report  of  this  character,  to  state  positively  and  minutely 
what  did  occur  during  the  riot.  The  testimony  of  sworn  witnesses,  which  is  now  being  taken 
by  aboard  appointed  for  the  purpose,  will  establish  these  facts  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  enough  . 
for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that,  according  to  the  information  we  received,  the  first  act  ,' 
of  disorder  occurred  as  a  procession  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  was  moving 
through  Canal  street.  These  men  were  generally  armed  with  clubs  or  sticks,  and  perhaps  one 
in  ten  had  a  pistol.  The  procession  was  preceded  by  music  and  the  American  flag.  It  was 
fired  upon,  and  tho  most  reliable  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  shot  came  from  a  restaurant 
on  Canal  street.  Another  account  states  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  a  negro  in  the  procession 
at  some  one  who  attempted  to  take  the  flag  from  them.  A  rush  was  then  made  upon  the  pro- 
cession by  policemen  and  citizens,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  pistol-shots  were  exchanged,  but 
I  find  no  evidence  to  that  effect. 

In  a  few  moments  all  was  over,  and  quiet  restored ;  the  police  made  their  arrests  and  carried 
off  their  prisoners,  while  the  colored  men  passed  on  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

There  were  very  few  persons  injured  in  this  encounter ;  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three. 
It  was  a  very  trifling  affair,  and  was  suppressed  easily. 

After  this,  the  colored  people  who  were  not  inside  of  tho  Mechanics'  Institute  were  as- 
sembled in  front  of  that  building  in  Dryades  street,  occupying  that  position  between  Common 
and  Canal  streets.  At  the  same  time  the  hostile  citizens  were  collecting  in  Canal  and  Com- 
mon streets,  but  slightly  separated  from  the  negro  gathering.  The  entire  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding the  convention  aud  those  friendly  to  it,  both  inside  and  outside  of  ihe  building,  I  es- 
timate at  about  five  or  six  hundred  men. 

While  things  remained  in  this  condition,  at  about  half  past  one  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
ascertain  the  hour,  a  body  of  police  came  up  Dauphine  street  into  Canal,  and  passing  through 
the  crowd  of  citizens  entered  thence  into  Dryades,  which  brought  them  upon  the  collection 
of  negroes  in  front  of  the  Institute. 

Simultaneously  with  this  my  staff  officer  met  a  pai  ty  of  near  one  hundred  police  going 
down  Carondelet  street,  whose  officer  informed  him  they  were  going  to  suppress  the  riot. 
This  party  turned  down  Common  street,  and  on  reaching  Baronne  detached  a  portion  of  its 
forcejo  occupy  the  rear  outlet  of  Mechanics'  Institute  on  that  street.     The  rest  passed  on  to 
Dryades  street,  where  it  came  upon  the  colored  crowd  on  the  side  opposite  to  those  who  came 
from  Canal.     These  bodies  of  police  are  said  to  have  been  summoned  to  the  spot  by  the  ring-        r 
ing  of  the  city  bells.     Everything  shows  preconcerted  action.     The  police,  armed  with  pistols      /\ 
and  ♦clubs,  followed,  and,  supported  by  ttie  citizens,  charged  upon  the  negroes,  having  given         ^ 
them  no  notice  to  disperse,  and  having  made  no  attempt  to  peaceably  arrest  them.     There 
was  a  pile  of  bricks  at  hand,  and  the  colored  people  defended  themselves  with  these  and  their 
sticks,  as  well  as  with  such  pistols  as  they  had,  less  than  one  to  every  tenth  man.     They  were 
soon  overpowered,  and  those  who  could  do  so  found  a  refuge  within  the  convention  hall.    The 
building  was  afterwards  assaulted,  the  police  firing  their  pistols  in  the  windows,  and  when 
an  entrance  was  effected  they  forced  their  way  up  to  the  landing  in  the  second  story,  and 
there  found  the'door  of  the  hall  barricaded. 

At  length  by  some  strategem  those  in  the  hall  were  induced  to  open  the  door,  when  the 
jolice  rushed  in  and  emptied  their  revolvers  into  the  assemblage.  Those  within  beiug 
*eebly  armed,  could  make  but  little  resistance,  and  the  policemen,  retiring  to  reload,  re- 
turned to  repeat  the  same  operation.  When  any  of  the  conventionalists  succeeded  in  being 
assed  out  to  the  front  of  the  building  they  were  there  met  by  a  cordon  of  police,  surrounded 
>y  another  cordon  of  citizens;  and  attempting  to  surrender  to  the  first,  they  were  frequently 
shot  down  by  the  men  whom  they  begged  to  take  them'into  custody.  It  they  chanced  to 
find  a  humane  policeman  who  attempted  to  protect  them,  they  were  not  unfrequently  as- 
saulted by  citizens  or  other  policemen  while  in  custody.  This  course  was  continued  until 
the  work  was  completed. 

During  the  riot  a  tire  company  arrived  in  rear  of  the  building,  by  which  passage  many 
were  trying  to  escape,  and  at  once  halted  to  unite  with  the  policemen  there,  and  take  part 
in  the  work  of  slaughter.  Other  large  bodies  of  police,  regularly  organized,  also  came  in 
from  the  station-houses,  sooner  or  later,  to  unite  with  the  forces  already  engaged.  It  is  also 
reported  that  men  were  passed  through  the  crowd  by  friendly  policemen,  who  tied  about 
their  necks  white  handkerchiefs  as  an  evidence  that  they  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations of  citizens  present. 

I  do  not  report  these  things  as  perfectly  correct  in  every  particular,  for  I  hold  my  judg- 
ment in  abeyance  until  access  can  be  had  to  the  evidence  which  the  commission  will  adduce. 
They  are,  however,  credibly  reported  to. me,  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
riots  of  the  30th  ultimo  present  a  picture  of  atrocity  having  no  parallel  in  American  history. 

At  the  time  when  I  located  the  troops  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  cleared  the  crowds 
from  the  adjacent  streets,  I  was  of  course  ignorant  of  most  of  tho  particular  incidents  of  the 
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riot,  but  the  evidence  was  overwhelming  that  the  police  had  been  faithless  to  its  duty,  and 
had  been  riotous  throughout ;  that  in  truth  it  led  toe  riot,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
take  this  force  under  control.  All  negroes,  all  Union  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  all  northern 
men,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  in  a  state  of  terror. 

The  approach  of  a  policeman  they  regarded  as  that  of  an  executioner.  Prominent  citi- 
zens sought  refuge  or  concealment  in  the  houses  of  friends,  and  even  the  governor  of  the 
State  duriug  the  night  sent  for  a  guard  to  protect  his  life.  For  days  subsequent  to  the  riot 
the  meeting  of  two  or  throe  of  the  police  near  the  house  of  a  Union  man  was  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  justify  a  removal  at  night,  or  a  demand  for  a  military  guard ;  and  with  this 
state  of  feeling,  whether  it  had  any  just  foundation  or  not,  a  renewal  of  riot  and  disorder 
might  at  any  moment  have  been  anticipated. 

Persons  being  frightened  would  naturally,  at  the  approach  of  fancied  dangers,  gather  to* 
gether  for  defence,  and  bloodshed  would  probably  follow.  It  was  necessary  to  reassure 
them,  which  could  only  be  done  by  an  announcement  of  military  protection,  and  notice  to 
the  police  that  they  were  taken  under  the  supervision  of  a  power  that  would  hold  them  to 
accountability  for  their  acts.  To  accomplish  this  object  I  issued  an  order  proclaiming  mar- 
tial law. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  cases  calling  for  such  a  step,  where  the  civil  force, 
having  resisted  to  the  last  degree  the  violence  of  the  mob,  and  is  overcome,  asks  for  assist- 
ance, and  puts  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  military  power,  but  the  very  unusual  case 
of  the  civil  force  becoming  the  aggressor,  and  giving  way  to  excesses  which  had  to  be 
restrained. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  necessary,  and  I  am  confident  that  great  loss  of  life 
and  much  destruction  of  property  during  Monday  night  was  prevented  thereby.  That  a 
crisis  had  arisen  demanding  some  extraordinary  steps  is  admitted  in  the  following  proclama- 
tion of  Mayor  Monroe,  given  to  the  public  about  the  time  I  issued  my  order : 

Mayoralty  of  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  30,  J  866. 
Whereas  the  city  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  arising  out  of  the  riots  precipitated  by  a 
revolutionary  faction ;  and  whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  order  should  be  restored 
and  violence  suppressed : 

Therefore  I,  John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  do  call  on  all  such  citi- 
zens as  are  willing  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  peace  to  appear  at  the  City  Hall  this  day  at 
6  p.  m.,  to  be  sworn  in  as  extra  policemen.  No  one  not  holding  my  authority  will  be  allowed 
to  make  any  arrest. 

All  good  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  duty,  are  requested  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  and  not  to  assemble  in  crowds  in  the  public  streets. 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 

No  man  has  been  injured  by  this  declaration  of  martial  law,  while  many  have  been  ben- 
efited, and  I  recommend  that  it  be  maintained  until  a  full  report  in  relation  to  the  riot,  to- 
gether with  the  evidence  which  is  being  taken,  can  bo  submitted  to  the  government  for  such 
orders  as  the  wisdom  of  the  President  may  diotate. 

In  the  evening  of  Monday,  about  the  time  that  I  declared  the  city  under  military  control, 
Sheriff  Hays  brought  to  me  on  the  street  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  convention.  It  was  at  a  time  when  no  further  exciting  movement  could  be  permitted 
with  safety,  and,  telling  him  that  it  could  not  be  done,  I  made  upon  the  writ  the  following 
indorsement : 

The  sheriff  will  withhold  action  on  this  writ  until  further  orders. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Mcjor  General, -Commanding  Department, 

Two  days  subsequently  I  received  from  the  Adjutant  General  a  telegram,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : 

[By  telegraph  from  Washington.] 

To  General  A.  Baird,  Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana  : 

You  will  not  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  render  whatso- 
ever aid  may  be  required  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  The  foregoing 
telegram  is  transmitted  to  you  by  order  of  the  President.     You  will  acknowledge  its  receipt, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  I  sent  for  the  writ  still  in  the  hands  of  th«  sheriff,  and  wrote  beneath 
my  former  indorsement  as  follows : 

Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

Nets  Orleansy  August  2, 1866. 
The  necessity  for  the  above  order  having  ceased  to  exist,  no  further  impediment  will  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  executing  the  writ. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  MajoT  General,  Commauaxtv^  Dvpattmeut. 
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In  consequence  of  this  I  am  informed  that  the  arrests  were  soon  after  made.  Brevet  Major 
General  Kautz  having  been  appointed  military  governor  of  the  city,  gave  early  attention  to 
the  condition  of  tho  wounded  and  prisoners,  with  whom  the  cells  of  all  the  prisons  and  sta- 
tion-houses were  filled.  The  officers  sent  out  for  this  purpose  found  the  wounded  and  the 
well  crowded  together  in  a  disgusting  and  sickening  manner,  without  any  proper  care  for 
their  sufferings.  They  were,  however,  being  rapidly  paroled  and  released  by  order  of  the 
civil  authorities.  Against  many  there  were  no  charges  whatever,  and  against  no  one  was  it 
charged  that  he  had  been  accessory  to  the  killing  of  any  one  during  the  day.  I  have  like- 
wise yet  to  learn  that  a  single  individual  of  those  hostile  to  the  convention  had  been  arrested. 
The  officers  made  diligent  inquiry,  and  could  hear  of  no  one.  Upon  their  report  General 
Kautz  then  ordered  that  the  work  commenced  by  the  civil  government  should  be  continued, 
and  that  all  persons  arrested  against  whom  there  was  no  accusation  of  crime  should  be  re- 
leased. In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  cf  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side,  I  have  caused 
Surgeon  Hartsuff,  United  States  army,  to  make  an  investigation  and  report.  He  called  upon 
the  proper  city  officials  for  their  statements,  and  has  sought  for  information  in  every  quarter. 
No  doubt  there  were  men  killed  and  wounded  concerning  whom  he  could  procure  no  inform- 
ation.   The  following  is  his  report : 
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Members  of  convention 
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34 

4 
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40 

4 
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79 

9 

11 

153 

4 

3 

44 

1 
2 

30 

3 

White  citizens  attending  convention 

Colored  citizens  attending  convention  *  . . 

4 
45 

Total 

37 

48 

88 

173 

51 

33 

52 

Policemen 

10 

10 
1 

7 

1 

2 

White  citizens  with  police  ...... ...... .. 

1 



Total 

1 

10 

11 

7 

1 

2 

Total  known  ......  ............. 

38 

48 

98 

184 

58 

34 

54 

Supposed,  in  addition  to  above  colored 
citizens  attending  conventiont 

10 

20 

30 

Total 

48 

68 

98 

m 

*  Names,  nature  of  wound*,  Sec,  obtained. 

t  Positive  evidence  concerning  these  could  not  be  obtained. 

This  exposition  of  thirty-seven  certainly,  and  ten  more  probably,  killed  on  the  side  of  tho 
convention,  against  a  single  citizen  on  the  side  of  the  city  authorities ;  of  forty -eight  severely 
wounded  on  the  side  of  the*  convention,  and  not  a  single  man  in  that  category  upon  the 
other  side;  and  of  eighty-eight  certain,  and  twenty  more  probable,  cases  of  slight  wounds 
among  the  friends  of  the  convention,  and  but  ten  such  cases  among  the  police  and  its  friends, 
is  highly  significant.  >. 

In  a  report  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  President,  signed  by  Lieutenant  GovernorN 
Voorhies,  Attorney  General  Herron,  and  Mayor  Monroe,  it  is  stated  that  **  the  collision  was,     ) 
in  every  instance,  brought  about  by  the  armed  mob  sustaining  the  convention;"  likewise     \ 
that  they  were  well  armed,  since  t4  forty-two  policemen  and  several  citizens  were  either  killed    } 
or  wounded  by  them."     Seeing  this,  l)r.  Hartsuff  called  upon  the  chief  of  police  for  a  list  of 
his  casualties,  and  in  reply  received  a  statement  that  twenty-two  had  been  injured.     One  of 
these  had  died  from  over- fatigue.     Dr.  HaitsufF  visited  the  rest  and  found  some  injured, 
while  all  but  the  ten  whom  he  reported  were  well  enough  to  be  on  duty  the  next  day.    It  will 
be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  the  police  assaulted  a  building  in  which  the  so-called 
rioters  had  barricaded  themselves,  and  while  the  wall  of  this  building   opposite  tho  entrance 
is  covered  with  bullet  marks,  but  three  or  four  can  be  found  on  the  side  by  which  the*  police 
entered. 

Most  of  those  killed  received  one  or  more  pistol  shots ;  and  of  the  wounded,  Dr.  Hartsuff 
found  iifty-one  such  wounds  on  the  part  of  the  convention  party,  against  seven  on  the  side 
of  the  police. 
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All  of  this  goes  to  establish  which  party  was  armed  and  organized,  and  which  exercised 
the  violence,  notwithstanding  that  nearly  every  policeman  swears  that  they  were  generally 
unarmed,  and  that  ho  did  not  see  a  shot  fired  by  them. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General  Commanding  Department. 
Lieut.  Col.  George  Lee, 

Ass't  Adft  GcnH  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Duplicates  of  the  original  report  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  military  commission,  to 
complete  its  record. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General. 


State  of  Louisiana,  parish  of  Orleans,  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans. 

State  of  Louisiana 
vs. 
R.  K.  Howell  and  others,  making  and  ^No.  17,294. 
knowingly  assisting  at  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. 
Indictment  filed  July  30,  I860. 

Parish  of  Orleans,  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans. 

State  of  Louisiana,  First  judicial  district,  ss : 

The  grand  jurors  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  dulv  impanelled  and  sworn,  in  and  for  the 
body  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  in  the  name  and  by  tne  authority  of  the  said  State,  upon  their 
oath,  present,  that  Rufus  K.  Howell,  R.  W.  Bonnie,  Terrence  Cook,  R.  King  Cutler,  John 

L.  Davies,  James  Dunne,  — • Ennis,  W.  R.  Fish,  G.  H.  Flagg,  Edmund  Flood,  Edward 

Hart,  John  Henderson,  jr.,  William  H.  Hire,  George  Howes,  11.  Maas,  Norman, 

P.  K.  O'Connor, *On\  John  Payne, Piutade,  O.  H.  Poynot,  Charles  Smith, 

John  A.  Spellicy,  C.  W.  Stauffer,  W.  H.  Waters,  and Hamilton,  all  late  of  the  parish 

of  Orleans,  together  with  divers  other  evil-disposed  persons,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
more,  (to  the  jurors  aforesaid  yet  uukuown,)  also  late  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  on  the  30th 
day  of  July.  A.  D.  1866,  with  force  and  arms,  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  aforesaid,  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans,  did  unlawfully  and  riotously  as- 
semble and  gather  together  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  said  State  of  Louisiana ;  the  said 
Rufus  K.  Howell,  R.  W.  Bonnie,  Terrence  Cook,  R.  King  Cutler,  John  L.  Davies,  James 
Duane, Ennis,  W.  R.  Fish,  G.  II.  Flagg,  Edmund  Flood,  Edward  Hart,  John  Hen- 
derson, jr.,  William  H.  Hire,  George  Hewes,  II.  Maas. Norman,  P.  K.  O'Connor, 

Orr,  John  Payne, Pintade,  O.  H.  Poynot,  Charles  Smith,  John  A.  Spellicy, 

C.  W.  Stauffer,  W.  H.  Waters,  and Hamilton,  and  the  said  divers  other  evil-disposed 

persons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  (to  the  jurors  aforesaid  yet  unknown,)  then  and 
there  unlawfully  claiming  themselves  to  be  and  constitute  a  "convention  for  the  revision 
and  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  Louisiana,"  thus  unlawfully  aud  riotously  intending 
and  attempting  to  take  possession  of,  to  subvert,  overthrow,  and  usurp  the  constitution  and 
laws  aud  government  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  ;uul  so  the  grand  jurors  aforesaid,  upon 
their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say  that  the  said  Rufus  iv.  Howell,  R.  W.  Bonnie,  Terrence  Cook, 

R.  King  Cutler,  John  L.  Davies,  James  Duane, Ennis,  W.  R.  Fish,  G.  H.  Flagg, 

Edmund  Flood,  Edward  Hart,  John  Henderson,  jr.,  William  H.  Hire,  George  Howes,  H. 

Maas,  Norman,  P.  K.  O'Connor, Orr,  John  Payne, Pintade,  O.  H. 

Poynot,  Charles  Smith,  John  A.  Spellicy,  C.  W.  Stauffer,  W.  il.  Waters,  and Ham- 
ilton, in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  did  then  and  there  make  aud  knowingly  assist  at  the 
unlawful  assembly  aforesaid,  contrary. to  the  form  of  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  aud  dignity  of  the  same. 

ANDREW  S.  HERRON, 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

I,  P.  Gravors,  deputy  clerk  of  the  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby  certify 
.that  the  above  and  foregoing  three  pages  do  contain  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  indict-" 
ment,  wherein  the  State  of  Louisiana  vs.  Rufus  K.  Howell  and  others,  the  same  being  num- 
bered No.  ]7,*Ji)-4  of  the  docket  of  said  court,  and  on  record  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  our  said  court, 
at  New  Orleans,  this  31st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1866,  and  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

lSEAL-i  Deputy  Clirk. 
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New  Orleans,  August  31,  1866. 
I,  Edmund  Abell,  sole  judge  of  the  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby  certify 
that  P.  Gravors,  whoso  signature  is  affixed  to  the  above  document,  is,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  same,  deputy  clerk  of  our  said  court,  aud  that  the  signature  affixed  is  in  the  true 
handwriting  of  him,  the  said  deputy  clerk. 

E.  A  BELL, 
Judge  First  District  Court. 


R. 

Transcript  from  the  book  of  '*  Registered  enemies  to  the  United  States,"  made  by  the  provost 
marshal  general,  department  of  the  Gulf,  in  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  76, 
headquarters  department  of  the  Gulf,  dated  New  Orleans,  La.,  September  24,  1862  : 
On  page  i)0#  "Flores,  B.  R.,  Bienville  street." 

A  true  copy  from  the  register : 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
•   Lieut.  Co/.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 
Official  copy : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


United  States  op  America, 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  parish  of  Orleans,  city  of  New  Orleans : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  E.  Heistand,  a  duly  commissioned  United  States  commis- 
sioner in  and  for  the  eastern  district  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  undersigned  persons,  who 
being  duly  sworn  do  depose  and  say  that  they  are  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  #      ' 

That  John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  New  Orleans ;  H.  D.  Ogden,  city  attorney  of  New  Or- 
leans; Harry  T.  Hosts,  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Orleans;  Albert  Voorhies,  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  Richard  Taylor,  late  a  lieutenant  general  in  the  rebel  army; 
Thomas  E.  Adams,  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  E.  Abell,  judge  of  the  first 
district  court  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  Lucien  Adams,  special  policeman,  and  others, 
whose  names  affiants  do  not  now  know,  lint  whom  they  will  hereafter  point  out,  did,  within 
the  last  fifteen  days,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  confederate  to- 
gether, concoct,  set  on  foot,  and  get  up  a  riot ;  that  they,  in  conjunction  with  about  one 
thousand  other  persons  acting  in  the  capaci^  of  police  officers,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  other  persons,  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  large  number  of  them  in  police  uniform  aud 
some  of  them  in  citizens'  dress,  did,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1866,  at,  in,  and  about  the  Mechanics'  Institute  building  in  said 
city,  knowingly,  wickedly,  with  malice  aforethought,  maliciously,  and  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  force  and  arms, 
aud  in  open  violation  of  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  same,  without  any  cause  or  provo- 
cation whatever,  concoct,  set  up,  put  on  foot,  and  did  carry  out  by  overt  acts,  at  the  time  and 
place  aforesaid,  a  diabolical,  malicious,  tumultuous,  wicked,  and  murderous  riot,  they  having 
previously  concocted,  set  up,  and  put  in  action  said  plan  of  riot. 

That  on  the  day,  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  plan  of  said  parties 
aforenamed,  they,  together  with  the  said  one  thousand  police  officers  and  others  acting  under 
the  orders  and  directions  of  John  T.  Monroe,  as  aforesaid,  did  kill,  slay,  and  murder,  without 
any  cause  or  provocation  whatever,  with  force  and  arms,  with  malice  aforethought,  one  Cap- 
tain Constant  Loup,  an  ex-officer  of  the  United  States  army,  and  more  than  sixty  other  white 
and  colored  citizens,  besides  wounding  more  than  two  hundred  other  citizens,  all  of  whom 
were  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  names  of  whom  we  cannot  now  give,  but  will 
upon  the  trial  of  this  cause. 

That  all  of  said  persons  murdered  and  wounded  as  aforesaid  were  peaceable,  loyal,  and 
law-abiding  citizens,  unarmed,  and  were  most  cruelly  and  brutally  murdered  and  wounded, 
on  the  day,  at  the  time,  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  by  said  parties  aforesaid,  and  by  the  said 
mob  of  one  thousand  police  officers  and  others,  as  aforesaid. 

That  affiants  are  not  now  able  to  give  the  names  of  said  police  officers;  their  names  will 
hereafter  be  given,  and  others,  and  all  can  and  will  be  pointed  out  by  affiants. 

Affiants  further  depose  and  say  that  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  the  local  State  and 
city  legal  authorities  for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  said  John  T.  Monroe  and  others, 
from  the  fact  that  Edmund  Abell,  judge  of  the  first  district  court  of  New  Orleans;  the  said 
John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  said  city  ;  Thomas  E.  Adams,  chief  of* police  thereof,  and  all  the 
policemen  of  the  city  and  parish  of  Orleans,  were  acting  either  as  principals  or  accessories 
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before  and  after  the  fact  in  the  commission  of  the  said  murders,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  the  only 
manner  in  which  justice  can  be  done  in  the  premises  is  by  the  aid  of  the  military  authorities, 
under  such  orders  as  are  in  this  case  made  and  provided. 

Wherefore  affiants  pray  that  the  said  parties  hereinbefore  named  may  be  arrested  and  dealt 
with  according  to  law  and  general  orders. 

R.  KING  CUTLER. 

S.  G.  HAMILTON. 

W.  P.  JUD1). 

WILLIAM  NELSON. 

EDMUND  FLOOD. 

M.  A.  80MTHWORTH. 

J.  J.  FISHER. 

CHARI.ES  RANDALL. 

S.  E.  PLANABARD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  August,  1866.  jA 

E.  ftlSTAND. 
Official  copy : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

f       Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Office  op  F.  J.  Herron,  Cotton  Factor  and  Com  mission  Merchant, 

No.  14  Carondtlet  street,  New  Orleans,  Septembers,  1866. 
Colonel:  Enclosed  find  my  testimony  given  before  the  board  investigating  the  cause  of 
the  late  riot,  which  has  been  corrected  and  re-written,  and  which  I  desire  to  substitute  for  the 
testimony  that  has  gone  forward. 

I  spoke  to  Major  General  Sheridan  about  the  matter,  and  would  ask  thaf  it  be  forwarded 
without  delay  to  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington,  with  instructions  to  make  the  substi- 
tution before  the  report  is  made  official. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  J.  HERRON. 
Colonel  George  Lee,  A.  A.G. 


Headquarters  Department  op  the  Gulf, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Septembers,  1 866. 
GENERAL :  At  the  request  of  Major  General  F.  J.  Hrrron,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with the  accompanying  revised  statement  of  his  evidence  before  the  military  board  convened 
by  General  Baird  to  investigate  the  occurrences  in  this  city  on  the  ttOth  of  July  last. 

General  Herron  desires  to  have  this  substituted  for  that  given  in  the  regular  proceedings. 
Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  comply  with  his  request  ? 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
'  Brevet  Major  General  John  A.  Rawlins, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters  Armies  of  the.  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Testimony  of  F.  J.  HERRON,  late  major  general  United  States  volunteers,  before  the 
board  of  investigation : 

Q.  General,  will  you  state  to  the  board  what  came  under  your  observation  on  July  30, 
during  the  riots  1 

A.  I  happened  accidentally  to  be  at  Victor's,  on  Canal  street,  about  12  o'clock  on  that  day, 
and  hearing  considerable  noise  on  the  street,  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  .second  story. 
I  saw  a  large  crowd  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryudes  streets  ;  this" was  shortly  after  the 
negro  procession  had  passed  across  Canal  street.  In  a  few  moments  1  heard  a  cheer,  evi- 
dently from  Mechanics'  Institute,  or  that  locality,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  I  saw 
a  number  of  stones  thrown  by  the  crowd  at  the  coiner  in  the  direction  of  the  Institute. 
There  were  some  few  policemen  in  the  crowd,  and  also  a  few  along  Canal  street,  at  the  time 
stones  were  thrown  from  up  Dryades  street  towards  Caual  street,  by  whom  I  could  not  say, 
but  I  supposed  them  to  come  from  the  crowd  of  negroes :  and  shortly  after  shots  were  fired 
from  the  crowd  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets.  These-  were-  the  first  shots  I 
heard  fired.  It  was  some  little  time,  perhaps  five  minutes,  before  any  shots  were  fired  from 
the  other  direction.  In  the  mean  time  scattering  shots  were  fired  by  the  crowd,  and  a  volley 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  Institute.     The  crowd  scattered  and  returned  the  fire,  giving 

lively  volley,  which  was  replied  to  from  the  Institute.    Several  persons  in  the  crowd  were 
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wounded,  and  were  carried  off.  I  saw  one  or  two  negroes  coming  up  Canal  street  from  the 
direction  of  Basin  street,  and  they  had  hardly  got  in  the  crowd  before  they  were  beaten — bv 
whom,  citizens  or  policemen,  I  could  not  tell.  Just  at  this  time  the  firing  was  quite  brisk 
from  both  sides,  and  I  stepped  inside  the  building.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  for  an 
hour  afterwards.  After  remaining  in  a  time  General  W.  P.  Benton  and  myself  went  out  on 
Canal  street.  There  I  saw  a  negro  running  down  the  neutral  ground,  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  persons,  among  them  one  policeman.  Some  one  threw  a  club  at  the  negro,  which 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  fell,  and  he  was  shot  five  or  six  times  by  the  crowd  while 
lying  there.  I  passed  within  twenty  feet  of  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead — at  least  he  ap- 
peared so.  I  passed  up  a  little  further,  and  saw  a  negro  come  out  of  Baronne  street ;  he 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  neutral  ground,  and  was  there  knocked  down  by  stones,  and 
several  shots  tired  into  him,  I  cannot  say  whether  by  policemen  or  not,  but  I  think  by  citi- 
zens. I  judged  that  both  these  men  were  killed,  as  I  did  not  see  them  move  after  the  shoot- 
ing On  Carondelet  street  I  found  the  crowd  driving  another  negro;  they  were  hammering 
him  with  clubs,  and  were  close  enough  to  strike  him  every  few  moments ;  he  passed  further 
up  street,  and  I  did  not  see  the  result  The  only  thing  I  saw  afterwards  was  near  the  corner 
ot  Canal  and  Carondelet ;  a  negro  came  there,  evidently  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Some 
one  called  out,  "Here  comes  another  negro,"  and  the  crowd  immediately  set  after  him,  but 


he  escaped  them  by  passing  into  an  office  on  Carondelet  street.  From  Victor's  I  saw  several 
persons,  either  killed  or  wounded,  lying  on  the  sidewalk  on  Dryades  street,  near  Mr.  Pilton's 
nouse.    I  saw  four  policemen  carry  Dr.  Dostie  down  the  centre  of  Dryades  street  into  Canal, 


and  put  him  into  a  cart;  they  were  carrying  him  by  the  feet  and  hands,  his  head  hanging 
down,  the  crowd  beating  him  as  he  was  carried  along,  and  making  a  great  hurrah  I  sup- 
posed they  were  trying  to  mutilate  his  body,  and  thought  they  handled  him  shamefully.  I 
supposed  he  was  dead.  The  first  policeman  pushed  the  body  half  way  into  the  cart,  and 
then  jumped  in  and  pulled  him  up.  Three  policemen  got  in  and  one  of  them  drove,  and  as 
they  started  one  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it  to  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  they  said  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  try  to  keep  the  crowd  from  abusing  the  body  of  Dr.  Dostie  ? 

A.  It  did  not  seem  so  to  me ;  the  crowd  and  police  seemed  to  be  working  together.  I 
thought  I  saw  one  of  the  crowd  cut  the  body  with  a  knife,  just  as  it  was  pushed  into  the 
cart.     I  mentioned  it  to  General  Benton,  who  also  had  noticed  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  policeman  ? 

A  No,  a  citizen.  I  saw  them  bring  another  white  man  from  the  direction  of  the  Iustitute ; 
the  police  had  him  in  charge,  but  he  was  struck  at  almost  every  step  by  the  crowd. 

Q  From  what  you  saw  of  the  action  of  the  police  on  that  day,  would  you  infer  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  keep  the  peace  ? 

A.  From  all  I  saw  I  believe  the  men  captured  could  have  been  taken  to  the  police  station 
safely  by  the  police. 

Q.  Were  all  the  police  you  saw  that  day  armed  with  fire-arms  ? 

A.  Most  every  one  I  saw  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 
(    Q.  Did  you  observe  any  citizens  wearing  any  badge,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  secret  organi- 
sation ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  citizens  and  police  seem  to  be  acting  in  concert? 

A.  That  was  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  from  what  I  saw  ;  that  is,  the  police  did  not 
seem  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  doing  anything  they  wanted  to  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  auy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  arrest  any  persons  except  ne- 
groes and  members  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  loyal  men  to  remain  in  this  city  if  the  military  were 
withdrawn — people  connected  with  the  army,  and  holding  opinions  contrary  to  the  public  ? 

A.  I  think  they  could  remain,  but  a  certain  portion  of  the  community  of  the  lower  orders 
would  make  it  very  uncomfortable  for  them. 

Late  Major  General  F.  J.  HERRON  recalled. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  and  mayor  of  this  city  at  any  time  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  riot  of  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  net  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  council  at  all.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  mayor  and  some  twenty  citizens  on  the  Saturday  evening  before  the  riot.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  over  one  or  two  members  of  the  council  there. 

Q.  Please  state  what  transpired  there. 

A.  I  was  invited  to  the  meeting  by  several  merchants.  They  told  me — gave  as  a  reason 
for  invitiug  me — that  I  bad  been  a  federal  officer,  and  that  I  had  doubtless  noticed  the  ex- 
citement in  the  city  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  the  convention,  and  they  wanted  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  arrange  matters.  I  hesitated  a  good  deal  about  going,  and  only  went 
finally  on  the  invitation  of  a  strong  personal  friend.  There  were  present  all  the  State  offi- 
cers except  Governor  Wells,  and  some  fifteen  (J5)  prominent  merchants.     The  object  of  the 
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meeting  was  made  known  by,  I  think,  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies,  and  the  communica 
tion  to  General  Baird,  written  several  days  previous  by  the  mayor,  and  General  Baird 's  re- 
ply, were  both  read.  Then  there  was  a  general  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  I  was  called  upon  among  others  to  give  my  opinion.  I  took  the  ground 
with  General  Baird  to  this  extent,  that  I  did  not  believe  the  municipal  authorities  had  any 
right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  I  thought  if  there  was  any  legal  action  to  be  taken,  it 
could  only  be  done  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  proper  arrest  of  members  of  the  convention 
by  the  sheriff;  and  that  as  General  Baird  would  not  permit  that,  I  thought  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  was  to  let  them  go  on  ;  let  the  grand  jury  pass  their  bill,  and  let  the  sheriff  take 
his  writ  and  go  to  General  Baird  and  have  the  indorsement  put  on,  and  then  let  the  whole 
matter  go  to  the  President  for  decision.  In  the  mean  time,  I  said  if  I  was  mayor  of  the 
city  I  would  send  the  entire  police  force  there  and  protect  them  in  their  session.  I  thought 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  city  that  could  be  done.  While  I  was  opposed  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  and  did  not  believe  in  it  at  all,  at  the  same  time  I  was  opposed  to 
any  unauthorized  movements  against  it.  After  expressing  my  opinion,  Governor  Voorhies, 
Hayes,  and  a  great  many  others  at  once  said  they  agreed  perfectly  with  me,  and  advised  to 
the  same  course.  There  was  one  man  present  who  sprang  up  almost  immediately  after  I 
got  through,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  in  auything  of  the  kind ;  he  was  in  favor  of  put- 
ting a  *top  to  it  summarily.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was;  I  should  recognize  him,  but  I  do 
not  know  his  name.  The  general  expression  of  these  persons,  the  merchants  particularly, 
and  of  Governor  Voorhies  and  Mr.  Hayes,  I  recollect  as  in  favor  of  the  proposition  I  made. 
It  was  also  at  this  meeting  that  the  matter  was  discussed  about  the  mayor  issuing  a  procla- 
mation advising  everybody  to  stay  away  from  there.  I  left  there  early,  almost  immediately 
after  I  gave  my  opinion  about  it.     I  think  I  left  everybody  there  that  was  in  the  room. 

Q.  Was  there  any  decision  arrived  at  when  you  left  ? 

A.  I  went  away  under  the  impression  that  they  had  concluded  to  pursue  the  course  I  had 
suggested  ;  to  let  the  grand  jury  find  a  true  bill  against  the  members;  to  let  General  Baird 
indorse  that,  refusing  to  permit  the  members  to  be  arrested,  and  to  let  the  whole  matter  go 
to  Washington  for  decision ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  convention  was  to  be  protected 
by  the  police  force. 

Q.  Did  any  one  there  at  that  time  counsel  a  different  plan  of  action  ? 

A.  As  I  said  before,  only  one  man  did  during  my  presence. 

Q.  This  plan  was  not  assented  to  by  the  rest  of  the  persons? 

A.  No,  sir ;  his  plan  was  not  only  not  assented  to,  but  objections  were  made  to  it  by  al- 
most everybody  at  once.  I  think  he  made  a  remark  something  like  this  :  *'  That  if  he  could 
have  his  way  he  would  hang  the  members  of  the  convention  first  and  try  them  afterwards.*' 

Q.  There  were  no  other  remarks  of  a  like  nature  ? 

A.  Tliat  was  the  only  remark  of  that  character,  and  the  only  thing  that  occurred  there 
that  did  not  suit  me.  I  went  there  because  I  saw  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
among  the  people,  thinking  I  might  be  able  to  give  them  advice  that  might  be  of  benefit  to 
them;  my  feelings,  and  that  of  everybody  who  was  there,  were  that  if  the  police  did  not 
protect  the  convention  they  would  be  assaulted. 

Official  copy  :  E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 


Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  August  15,  J 866. 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  major  general  command- 
ing the  following  report  concerning  the  riot  of  the  30th  ultimo. 

It  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  the  convention  of  1864  was  to  meet  here  on  that 
date.  Some  weeks  previously  it  had  been  in  session  and  had  continued  its  meetings  during 
several  days.  It  had  excited  much  opposition,  and  there  were  threats  of  breaking  it  up  ; 
yet  it  remained  undisturbed,  and  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  political  views  and  considera- 
tions by  which  the  persons  hostile  to  it  were  influenced,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  proposed  assemblage  would  not  be  passed  by  in  the  same  peaceable  manner.  Since  the 
riot  I  have  been  informed  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character,  planters  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence belonging  to  the  party  inimical  to  the  convention,  that  tne  question  of  its  meeting 
had  been  by  them  fully  discussed  in  all  of  its  bearings ;  that  it  had  been  proposed,  first,  to 
treat  it  with  ridicule;  next,  to  go  into  the  movement  and  by  superior  numbers  to  send  suffi- 
cient delegates  to  overwhelm  and  control  it  But  upon  reflecting  that  the  members  already 
elected  would  be  the  judge  as  to  the  qualifications  of  new  ones,  it  was  feared  that  this  pur- 
pose might  be  frustrated,  and  it  was  then  determined  to  treat  the  meeting  as  an  unlawful 
assemblage,  and  as  such  to  break  it  up  at  all  hazards. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  while  to  those  inside  of  the  political  arena  the  dangers 
of  disturbance  might  have  appeared  immineut,  to  one  like  myself,  entirely  outside  of  the  ring, 
keeping  myself  so  from  a  sense  of  duty,  no  such  view  could  have  presented  itself.  They  go 
also  to  show  that  the  ground  which  I  took  as  to  the  right  of  the  convention  to  operate  so 
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long  as  no  overt  act  of  hostility  to  the  established  State  government  was  committed,  was  not 
until  a  recent  date  disputed,  and  it  is  now  maintained  by  many  prominent  lawyers  in  this 
city. 

As  to  the  convention  itself,  being  personally  acquainted  with  but  two  or  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  as  I  had  had  no  intercourse  with  them,  I  may  not  have  understood  properly  the 
objects  it  had  in  view.  My  information  concerning  it  was  nearly  all  derived  from  uu friendly 
sources;  but  from  the  little  kuowledge  I  had  upon  the  subject  I  could  not  perceive  that  the 
gentlemen  composing  this  convention  had  any  more  authority  to  remodel  the  State  govern- 
ment than  any  other  assemblage  of  citizens.  Yet  I  believed  that  they  had  a  right  to  meet 
and  to  talk,  and  to  resolve,  provided  they  committed  no  breach  of  the  peace.  Had  the  result 
been  to  obstruct  any  officer  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  or  an  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  any  person  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  State  officer,  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  should  have  regarded  this  as  an  overt  act,  calling  for 
military  interference,  provided  the  civil  powers  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  and  punish 
the  aggressor.  I  believed  further,  that  to  arrest  these  citizens  and  hold  them  to  bail  prior  to 
the  commission  of  any  overt  act  of  crime  was  a  violation  of  their  rights,  and  had  the  civil 
courts  failed  to  release  them  promptly  from  such  duress  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  it 
would  become  my  duty,  if  called  upon  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  recent 
order  of  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding  the  armies  designed  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens,  to  interfere  with  military  force  for  their  relief,  and  possibly  to  take  into 
custody  and  hold  in  military  confinement  those  who  had  committed  the  wrong.  This  idea 
in  relation  to  my  duties  under  the  order  of  General  Grant,  I  endeavored  to  convey  to  th£ 
gentlemen  who  came  to  see  me  in  relation  to  breaking  up  the  convention. 

On  the  25th  of  Julv  I  received  from  Hon.  John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  It  is  followed  likewise  by  a  copy  of  my 
communication  in  reply : 

Mayoralty  op  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  25,  1866. 

General  :  A  body  of  men,  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  and  whose- 
avowed  object  is  to  subvert  the  municipal  and  State  governments,  will,  I  learn,  assemble  in. 
this  city  on  Monday  next. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city,  which  my  oath  of  office  makes  obligatory  upon  me 
to  see  faithfully  executed,  declare  all  assemblies  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace  audi 
tranquillity  unlawful,  and  as  such  to  be  dispersed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  participants  held 
responsible  for  violating  the  same. 

It  is  my  intention  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city,  by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to  existing  mu- 
nicipal  law,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 

I  will  esteem  it  a  favor,  general,  if  at  your  earliest  convenience  you  will  inform  me  whether, 
this  projected  meeting  has  your  approbation,  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor.. 

Brevet  Major  General  Baird,  Commanding,  fcc. 


Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  26,  1866.. 

SfR :  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  25th  instant,  informing  me  that  a  body 
of  men  claiming  to  be  members  of  the  convention  of  1864,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  subvert 
the  present  municipal  and  State  governments,  is  about  to  assemble  in  this  city,  and  regarding 
this  assemblage  as  one  of  those  described  in  the  law  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  therefore  unlawful,  you  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  aud  that  it  is  your 
intention,  to  disperse  this  unlawful  assembly,  if  found  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
by  arresting  the  members  thereof  and  holding  them  accountable  to /he  existing  municipal 
laws,  provided  they  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities. 

You  also  iuquire  whether  this  projected  meeting  has  my  approbation,  so  that  you  may  act 
accordingly.  lu  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  assemblage  to  which  you  refer  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  auy  military  authority  for  its 
meeting.  I  presume  the  gentlemen  composing  it  have  never  asked  for  such  authority  to 
meet,  as  the  military  commanders,  since  I  have  been  in  the  State,  have  held  themselves 
strictly  aloof  from  all  interference  with  the  political  movements  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  upyn  either  side 
of  the  many  questions  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  government.  When  asked  , 
if  I  intended  to  furnish  the  couvention  a  military  guard,  I  have  replied,  "No;  the  mayor  of 
the  city  and  its  police  will  amply  protect  its  sittings."  If  these  persons  assemble,  as  you 
say  is  intended,  it  will  be,  I  presume,  iu  virtue  of  the  universally  conceded  right  of  all  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  peaceably  and  discuss  freely  questions  concerning  their 
civil  government,  a  right  which  is  not  restricted  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  proposed 
might  terminate  in  a  change  of  the  existing  institutions. 

If  the  assemblage  in  question  has  the  legal  right  to  remodel  the  State  government,  it  should 
be  protected  in  so  doing;  if  it  has  not,  then  its  labors  uiu&t  be  IqqW^\x^U£&^V«stc£&*%. 
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pleasantry,  to  which  no  one  ought  to  object.  As  to  yonr  conception  of  the  duty  imposed 
ty  your  oath  of  office,  I  regret  to  differ  with  you  entirely.  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
mayor  of  a  city  can  undertake  to  decide  so  important  and  delicate  a  question  as  the  legal 
authority  upon  which  a  convention  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  an  entire  State  bases 
its  action.  This,  doubtless,  will  in  due  time  bo  properly  decided  upon  by  the  legal  branch 
of  the  United  States  government;  at  all  events,  the  governor  of  the  State  would  seem  to  be 
more  directly  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  step  of  this  kind  if  it  was  proper  and 
necessary.  What  we  most  want  at  the  present  time  is  the  maintenance  of  perfect  order  and 
the  suppression  of  violence.  If,  when  you  speak  of  the  projected  meeting  as  one  calculated 
to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  am  to  understand  that  you  regard  the  number 
of  persons  who  differ  in  opinion  from  those  who  will  constitute  it  as  so  large,  and  the  law- 
leBsness  of  their  character  so  well  established,  that  you  doubt  the  ability  of  your  small  force  of 
police  to  control  them,  you  have  in  such  case  only  to  call  upon  me  and  I  will  bring  to  your 
assistance  not  only  the  troops  now  present  in  the  city,  but,  if  necessary,  the  entire  force  which 
it  may  be  in  my  power  to  assemble,  either  upon  the  land  or  on  the  water.  Lawless  vio- 
lence must  be  suppressed,  and  in  this  connection  the  recent  order  of  the  Lieutenant  General, 
designed  for  the  piotection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  deserves  careful  consideration. 
It  imposes  high  obligations  for  military  interference  to  protect  those  who,  having  violated  no 
ordinance  of  the  State,  are  engaged  in  peaceful  avocations. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana. 
Hon.  John  T.  Monroe, 

Mayor  of  ike  Ctty  of  New  Orleans. 

Those  letters  require  little  comment.  The  mayor  announces  his  intention  to  break  up  the 
convention  as  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  1  reply  that  I  cannot  regard  it  as  wilhin  the  scope 
•of  his  duties,  as  a  municipal  officer,  to  decide  that  question ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  do 
regard  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  custodian  of  the  public  peace,  to  protect  the  assembly  as  long  as 
do  disorder  is  committed. 

On  Friday  night,  July  27,  a  meeting  of  radical  persons  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute.   It  was  composed  largely  of  colored  people,  and  was  addressed  by  ex-Governor  Hahn, 
Dr.  Dostie*  and  others.     At  a  later  hour  a  torch-light  procession  of  the  same  individuals  was 
i  addressed  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  by  Dr.  Dostie  again.     All  of  these  speeches,  except  those 
1  of  Dr.  Dostie,  are  said  to  have  been  temperate.      Of  his,  the  only  report  which  we  have  is  to 
1  be  found  in  opposition  papers,  and  its  authenticity  is  denied.  The  words  put  into  his  mouth  by 
)  his  enemies  were  violent  and  indiscreet,  and  as  the  version  of  his  remarks  was  widely  dis- 
/ .geminated,  it  did  undoubtedly  have  much  effect  in  exciting  the  public  mind. 
S      In  the  same  category  with  the  speech  attributed  to  Dr.  Dostie  must  be  placed  the  charge 
of  Judge  Abell  to  the  grand  jury  or  the  parish  in  relation  to  the  convention.     The  extraordi- 
nary sentiments  which  he  there  puts  forth ;  the  occasion  which  he  selected  for  their  utterance, 
ami  tlie  intemperate  language  in  which  they  were  clad,  were  well  calculated  to  breed  popular 
tumult.     To  the  major  general  commanding  the  division,  who  has  had  so  much  longer  time 
to   observe   the  character  of  the  prominent  men   of   this  community,    I  need  not  speak 
of  the   unscrupulous  character  of   this   gentleman,  as  displayed   in   his  official   capacity. 
We  have  only  to  lament  that  we  find  in  his  position  a  person  ready  to  pervert  the  sanctity 
with  which  we  all  wish  to  enshroud  the  law  to  the  accomplishment  of  political  party  ends. 

On  Saturday,  the  28th  of  July,  I  had  a  call  from  a  member  of  the  convention — the  only 
direct  communication  I  have  had  with  any  person  connected  with  it.  Our  interview  was 
quite  brief.  He  informed  me  that  they  designed  to  meet  on  Monday,  and  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  city  authorities.  He  told  me  nothing  with 
jegard  to  their  views  or  objects.  In  reply,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  had  a  correspondence 
■with  the  mayor  upon  the  subject,  and  that  after  what  had  passed  between  us  I  did  not  think 
the  convention  need  have  fear  of  violence. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  departure  I  was  visited  by  Mayor  Monroe,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies.  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  after  some  few  miu- 
utes'  conversation  with  them  was,  that  the  lieutenant  governor  bad  come  with  the  mayor  in 
order  to  tend  the  appearance  of  representing,  in  the  interview  with  me,  the  office  of  chief 
executive  of  the  State.  I  had  suggested,  as  will  be  observed  in  my  letter  to  the  mayor,  that 
the  governor  would  be  the  most  proper  person  to  initiate  the  steps  which  they  proposed,  if 
such  steps  became  necessary. 

Governor  Wells  had  for  some  time  been  absent  from  the  city,  and,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  rumor  of  bis  return,  these  gentlemen  informed  me  that  those  who  had  sought  inter- 
views with  him  had  been  unable  to  find  him ;  that  he  did  not  appear  in  his  office  to  discharge 
ordinary  duties  in  the  customary  way,  and  by  inference,  therefore,  the  opiuious  of  the  officer 
next  to  him  in  rank  might  carry  with  them  much  of  the  weight  which  is  properly  attached  to 
the  incumbent  of  the  highest  office  in  the  State.     1  did  not  so  regard  it. 

I  was  very  soon  informed  that  the  plan  of  breaking  up  the  convention,  by  having  the  mayor 
and  city  police  to  arrest  its  members,  had  been  abandoned,  aud  that  it  was  now  designed  to 
have  them  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  parish,  and  upon  this  process  would  issue  to  the 
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sheriff  to  make  the  arrests.  I  replied  at  oiye  that  I  did  not  see  that  this  could  change  th^\ 
condition  of  affairs  or  my  responsibilities./  What  I  desired  was  to  hold  the  military  force  in 
strict  neutrality  between  the  political  factions,  and  only  to  interfere  with  them  when  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.J  I  also  wished  carefully  to  put  aside  any 
complication  which  might  result  in  compelling  me  to  intervene.  I  said  that,  as  the  case  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view,  it  was  one  between  two  political  parties  fighting  bitterly  for  the  as- 
cendancy, and  that  one  happened  to  hold  certain  judicial  and  municipal  offices  which  it  sought 
to  use,  as  I  thought,  improperly,  in  order  to  secure  its  superiority  over  the  other.  I  said, 
further,  as  my  conviction  was  clear,  that  these  men  had  a  right  to  assemble,  and  that  to  arrest 
them  for  so  doing  would  be  a  violation  of  their  rights  as  citizens ;  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  an  appeal  to  me  upon  the  failure  of  the  courts  to  give  them  prompt  redress,  and 
that  I  would  be  compelled,  by  the  order  of  General  Grant,  to  release  them,  and,  perhaps, 
to  arrest  the  sheriff  or  others  engaged  in  committing  such  act  of  violence.  I  therefore  begged 
that  the  sheriff,  in  case  he  should  receive  such  a  writ,  would  not  attempt  to  execute  it.  I 
said  that  we  were  all  subject  to  higher  authority,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  could  com- 
municate with  my  military  superiors  and  receive  instructions.  Should  it  be  found  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  government  to  have  the  meeting  of  the  convention  prevented,  we  would  do  it ; 
if  not,  we  would  permit  it  to  take  its  course,  and  inasmuch  as  the  arrests  could  be  made  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  any  subsequent  day,  as  well  as  on  Monday,  the  party  opposed 
to  the  convention  could  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  delay.  With  this  proposition  the 
lieutenant  governor  readily  acquiesced,  and  naving  informed  me  that  he  had  already  tele- 
graphed to  the  President,  I  agreed  to  telegraph  immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to 
communicate  my  instructions  as  soon  as  received  to  the  civil  authorities.  Governor  Voorhies 
at  the  same  time  promised  that  the  sheriff  should  bring  any  writ  that  ho  might  receive  to  me 
for  my  approval  before  proceeding  to  its  execution.  Every  possible  contingency  from  which 
trouble  could  be  anticipated  seemed  thus  to  be  provided  for,  unless  it  might  be  au  attack  upon 
the  convention  and  its  supporters  by  unruly  citizens  opposed  to  it.  I  mentioned  this,  and 
remarked  that  such  a  disturbance,  should  it  call  for  the  interference  of  the  troops  to  suppress 
it,  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  party  which  these  gentlemen  represented.  Governor 
Voorhies  replied  that  it  would  be  fatal,  and  undertook  to  have  all  persons  not  friendly  to  the 
proposed  assemblage  warned  through  the  public  prints  to  avoid  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mechanics'  Institute  while  the  meeting  was  going  on.  With  this  the  interview  closed.  The 
conversation  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  Lieuteuaut  Governor  Voorhies  and  myself,  Mayor 
Monroe  making  but  few  remarks :  but  I  understood  him  to  acquiesce  in  all  that  was  said  by 
the  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  between  liiiu  and  myself. 

No  application  whatever  was  made  to  me  for  the  assistance  of  troops,  and  all  that  was  said 
in  relation  to  troops  on  this  occasion  was  my  remark  that  I  would  hold  my  men  in  hand,  and 
that  the  contending  parties  must  be  careful  not  to  come  in  collision  or  I  would  intervene  be- 
tween them. 

By  a  glance  at  Mayor  Monroe's  letter  of  the  25th  it  will  be  seen  that  he  makes  no  request 
for  military  assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desires  the  military  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and 
permit  him  to  carry  out  his  purpose  without  interruption. 

The  object  of  the  visit  to  me  on  Saturday  was  to  make  a  similar  request,  only  that  it  was 
the  sheriff  and  his  posse,  instead  of  the  mayor  and  his  police,  that  was  to  operate  in  the 
latter  case. 

Not  the  slightest  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  either  of  these  forces  to  make  the  ar-N 
rests  and  close  up  the  convention  without  disorder.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  persous 
asking  permission  to  perform  an  act  such  as  was  proposed,  would  acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  its  creating  a  riot  by  asking  for  the  presence  of  troops.  I  did  remark  that  the  sheriff  must  be 
very  sure,  in  case  he  undertook  to  execute  a  writ  of  arrest,  that  it  was  done  without  disturbance 
of  the  peace ;  and  I  was  assured,  in  reply,  that  he  would  in  such  case  simply  walk  alone 
into  the  ball  and  read  his  warrant  to  the  assembly,  summoning  the  members  to  submit  to 
the  mandate  of  the  court.  I  was  so  well  satisfied  in  parting  with  these  gentlemen  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  prevent  popular  commotion  upon  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and 
that  all  exciting  subjects  would  be  laid  aside  until  the  orders  of  higher  authority  could  be  ob- 
tained, that  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  to  the  lieutenant  governor  the  pleasure  which 
the  interview  had  occasioned  me.  ^ 

As  soon  as  they  had  departed  I  despatched  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  a  telegram, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  28,  1866. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

A  convention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on 
Monday.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to 
break  it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have 
warned  the  parties  that  I  should  not  countenance  or  permit  such  an  action  without  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect  from  the  President.     Please  instruct  me  by  telegraph. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General  Commanding. 
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T«»  this  I  have  up  to  the  present  day  received  no  reply,  nor  has  its  receipt  been  acknowledged. 
During  the  day  of  Sunday,  the  29th,  I  gave  orders  to  the  troops,  one  regiment  of  whicn,  a 
colored  regiment,  was  quartered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  citv,  and  the  other,  a  regiment  of 
regular  infantry,  together  with  the  battery  at  Jackson  barracks,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city, 
to  hold  themselves  throughout  the  day  ot  Monday  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice ;  to  remain,  however,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  camps.  I  also  made  arrange- 
ments for  having  a  steamer  at  the  barracks  early  in  tlit  morning,  to  keep  up  steam,  and  to 
be  ready  to  bring  forward  the  troops  rapidly  to  the  point  required.  A  swift  tug  was  kept  at 
the  foot  of  Canal  street,  as  the  speediest  means  of  conveying  a  message  to  the  officer  in  com- 
jnand  should  his  services  be  called  for.     These  dispositions  for  keeping  our  soldiers  out  of 

Lthe  streets  of  the  city  were  made  as  much  to  prevent  the  excitement  which  any  ostentation 
of  military  movement*  would  have  produced  as  to  keep  the  men  in  readiness  for  service. 
For  the  same  reason  the  steamer  sent  to  Jackson  barracks  was  directed  to  move  there  at  an 
hour  when  not  likely  to  attract  the  Attention  of  the  public ;  so  important  did  it  appear,  in 
order  to  quiet  down  the  growing  excitement,  that  military  parade  should  be  avoided. 

Xlt  will  be  observed,  as  I  will  show  hereafter,  that  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies,  even  up 
to  the  hour  of  noon  on  Monday,  did  not,  as  he  informed  me,  anticipate  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  No  member  of  the  convention,  or  friend  of  it,  if  attack  was  feared,  came  to  me  to 
represent  the  fact  and  to  ask  provision  for  its  safety. 

Judge  Howell,  the  president,  whom  I  have  since  asked  why  they  did  not  notify  me  of 
their  danger,  replied  that  they  had  no  conception  of  it  themselves.  He  and  the  rest  went 
there  unarmed,  not  sure  that  they  might  not  be  arrested,  or  the  meeting  otherwise  broken 
up,  but  with  no  idea  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  violence. 

The  large  body  of  police  belongiug  to  the  city  was  amply  competent  at  any  time,  by 
thrusting  itself  between  the  two  antagonistic  parties,  to  separate  them,  and  arrest  quietly  the 
disorderly  on  both  sides. 

It  was  strong  enough  to  have  held  a  force  equal  to  both  the  parties  in  the  street*  in  subjec- 
tion until  the  hour  when  the  troops  held  in  reserve  could  come  up.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
hour  during  the  continuance  of  the  riot  when  perfect  order  might  not  have  been  restored  by 
a  command  to  the  police  from  its  chiefs  to  put  up  their  pistols  and  turn  round  to  request  its 
friends  and  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  riot  to  desist,  to  clear  the  streets,  and  return  to  their 
s^  hemes.  That  the  police  force  itself,  the  chosen  guardian  of  the  law,  the  conservator  of  public 
(^     peace,  should  become  the  terrible  rioter  which  it  did,  was  not  to  be  calculated  upon. 

We  know  that  there  were  bad  men  in  that  organization,  and  that  its  feelings  were  hostile 

to  the  convention,  but  we  believed  them  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  their  officers;  and, 

with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  we  could  not  have  imagined 

men  capable  of  such  atrocities  as  were  committed  by  them  and  their  friends  against  helpless 

negroes  and  Union  white  people. 

^^The  commander  who  locates  his  reserves  within  proper  supporting  distance  is  not  to  be 

J   blamed  for  so  doing  because  his  front  line  of  troops,  put  out  to  meet  and  to  fight  the  enemy, 

J     basely  passes  over  to  him.     This  is  the  sole  parallel  that  military  history  can  afford  for  such 

r    treachery.     Had  I  to  prepare  again  for  similar  events,  with  the  same  light  before  me,  I  would 

(      make  the  same  dispositions. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  violent  deeds  of  the  30th  ultimo  were  planned,  contrived,  and 
determined  upon  beforehand,  in  the  office  of  the  mayor,  and  the  orders  given  out  from  that 
quarter,  were  careful  to  give  me  no  such  information  in  advance,  and  to  convey  no  caution 
to  me  as  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  police.  To  those  persons  connected  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment who  assert  that  they  called  for  military  assistance,  which  is  incorrect,  and  complain 
that  it  was  not  given  them,  it  is  sufficient  answer  to  ask  against  whom  could  the  troops  nave 
operated  ?  Against  no  one  but  their  own  organized  forces,  whom,  by  a  word  of  command, 
they  could  have  removed  from  the  scene  and  thus  have  restored  order. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  30th  ultimo,  I  read  in  the  city  papers  the  warning  of  the  mayor 
to  those  hostile  to  the  convention  to  keep  away  from  its  vicinity.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  our  agreement  on  Saturday,  and  as  I  did  not  doubt  that  its  effect  would  be  good  in  pre- 
venting disorder,  I  was  much  gratified.  I  also  saw  published  the  following  telegram  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  President : 

Washington,  July  28,  1866. 
ALBERT  Voorhies,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Louisiana  : 

Sir  :  The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not  obstruct  or  interfere  with,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts.  A  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  convention  was  sent  to  Governor 
Wells  this  morning. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

The  authenticity  of  this  despatch  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  it  was  ambiguous  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  convention. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  determining  who  were  the  legal  authorities  whom  the  military  wero 
expected  to  support  and  sustain.  Judge  Abell,  of  one  of  the  State  courts,  had  but  recently, 
in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  his  district,  denounced  the  convention  of  18G4  as  unlawful, 
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and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him,  he  had  been  arrested  by  the 
United  States  commissioner,  and  bound  over  for  trial  at  the  next  session  of  the  United  States 
court.  The  question  then  arose,  as  between  J ndge  Ahftll  arul  .Tiifjfrp^ShannonT  which  was  the 
military  authority  to  recognize  as  the  court  intended  by  the  President. 

The  journals  which  published  the  despatch  referred  to,  in  commenting  upon  it,  remarked 
that  while  the  department  commander  would  doubtless  give  any  assistance  that  might  be  re- 
quired to  the  civil  officers  in  breaking  up  the  convention,  none  would  be  asked,  for  as 
none  would  be  required. 

At  about  ]  1  o'clock  of  that  day  I  was  again  called  upon  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies, 
and  after  a  short  conversation  1  informed  him  that  I  had,  as  yet,  received  no  instructions 
from  the  War  Department ;  that  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  my  duty,  and  saw  no  reason  for 
changing  my  course  of  action.  I  said,  moreover,  (I  am  quite  sure  it  was  at  this  interview  I 
said  it.)  that  apart  from  the  military  consideration  by  which  alone  I  was  governed,  I  thought 
it  a  very  grave  step  for  the  friends  of  the  President  to  take,  to  hang  about  his  neck  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  breaking  up  a  convention  sanctioned  by  the  governor,  without  knowing  cer- 
tainly that  he,  the  President,  desired  it.  Without  instructions  to  that  effect  I  could  not 
approve  it. 

Finding  I  did  not  propose  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  we  had  agreed  to  take  upon 
Saturday,  it  was  reiterated  in  all  its  particulars.  At  this  juncture,  after  having  explained 
the  dispositions  which  I  had  made  of  the  troops;  that  they  were  ready  at  Jackson  barracks, 
three  miles  from  Canal  street ;  that  I  had  a  steamer  there  ready  to  bring  them  up,  and  a  tug 
by  which  to  send  word  to  them  the  very  moment  I  might  be  informed  that  a  crisis  demand- 
ing their  presence  was  likely  to  arise,  I  remarked  tuat  were  I  not  afraid  my  motives  in 
bringing  soldiers  into  the  streets  might  be  misunderstood,  and  regarded  as  a  design  to  givo 
military  guardianship  to  the  convention,  1  would  be  glad  to  post  a  few  men  in  the  streets  on 
either  side  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  squares  from  it. 

The  lieutenant  governor  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  this  proposition,  and  promised  that 
such  action  should  not  be  misinterpreted  by  his  friends,  as  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  which 
I  wished  to  be  preserved.  This  acceptance  of  the  Kervices  of  troops  proffered  by  me,  not  de- 
manded from  me,  "whs  the  first  thing  approaching  to  an  understanding  or  proposition  relative 
to  the  presence  of  sold iera  that  passed  between  us,  or  between  me  and  any  one. 

This,  it  may  be  observed,  took  place  after  the  proposition  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention, first  by  the  mayor,  and  then  by  the  sheriff,  had  been  given  up,  and  the  deter niiuatio/i 
to  permit  the  meeting  to  go  on  until  the  instructions  to  contrary  had  been  received 
decided  upon.  ^. 

Cau  it  be  possible  that  the  police  and  men  detailed  as  a  sheriffs  posse,  having  been  instructed      j 
already  to  act  upon  the  other  hypothesis,  that  of  preventing  the  assembly,  were  prepared  and     / 
in  position  for  that  purpose,  ana  for  this  reason  were  feared  by  their  own  leaders,  now  that    / 
another  course  was  to  be  pursued  ?     However  this  may  be,  I  agreed  to  send  to  the  barracks 
for  four  companies,  and  to  have  them  somewhere  in  the  streets  near  by  one  hour  before  the  con- 
vention should  meet    I  had  acquired  the  impression,'  although  I  cannot  now  say  who  so  in-/. 
formed  me,  that  the  convention  was  not  to  meet  until  b'  o'clock  in  the  evening.     It  may  be  that 
the  hour  of  meeting  was  not  mentioned  during  the  interview  which  I  now  describe ;  but  as  it  was 
then  fast  approaching  12  o'clock,  the  lieutenant  governor  must  have  perceived  that  my  propo- 
sition to  send  for  the  troops  and  have  them  on  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  actual  hour  at 
which  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  if  he  understood  it  to  be  at  12  o'clock,  was  impossible, 
yet  this  erroneous  impression  was  not  corrected.     Had  the  object  of  this  call  upon  me  been, 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  public  prints,  to  ask  from  the  military  support  for  the  civil  force  in  a 
crisis  which  it  was  seen  was  likely  to  approach,  the  hour  when  the  troops  would  be  needed  would 
got  have  been  left  in  doubt,  nor  would  other  details  of  arrangements  have  been  overlooked. 
/The  truth  is,  the  lieutenant  governor  left  me  declaring  the  belief  that  the  day  would  pass 
peaceably,  and  I  was  satisfied  he  was  sincere.     The  real  object  in  view  was  to  induce  me  to 
recede  from  the  position  which  I  had  taken  on  Saturday,  in  consequence  of  the  telegram  from 
the  President,  and  to  lend  my  sanction  for  dissolving  the  convention. 

As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  1  sent  an  officer  to  Jackson  barracks  to  bring  up  the  available 
"men  of  the  1st  infantry  regiment,  and  to  locate  them  near  the  levee  on  Canal  street,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  yet  within  reach  if  required.     It  was  now  about  12  o'clock,  and  being 
convinced,  from  the  many  assurances  I  had  received,  that  citizens  hostile  to  the  meeting 
would,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  civil  authorities,  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the 
police  force  would  be  on  the  ground  to  take  in  custody  those  guilty  of  the  first  disorder,  I 
saw  no  chance  for  a  disturbance  unless  it  might  arise  from  the  accidental  collision  with  dis- 
orderly white  men  of  some  of  the  colored  persons  whom  it  was  said  might  collect  outside  the 
building  to  protect  the  convention.     I  was  satisfied  from  the  natural  peacefuluess  of  theif^j 
character  that  the  negroes  would  never  be  aggressive,  but  felt  that  their  appearance  at  such   J 
a  time  might  provoke  attack  from  low  and  ignorant  white  men,  to  whom  they  are  always  an  / 
object  of  hatred.     To  remove  this  last  chance,  as  I  supposed,  of  disorder,  I  desired  to  find  * 
some  person  belonging  to  the  convention  to  request  that  these  outside  parties  might  be  kept   , 
away,  and  that  the  members  of  the  body  themselves  would  meet  with  as  little  display  as  pos- 
sible.   Not  knowing  the  residence  of  any  one  of  them  except  Judge  Howell,  I  took  a  car- 
riage and  drove  to  his  house.     On  my  arrival  I  learned,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  the  con 
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vention  bad  actually  already  met,  and  that  the  judge  had  gone  to  it.  I  then  returned  imme- 
diately to  my  office,  and  soon  after  information  was  brought  in  with  respect  to  the  first  acts 
of  disorder  on  Canal  street.  At  once  a  second  messenger  was  despatched  to  hasten  forward 
the  troops  that  had  been  sent  for,  and  also  to  bring  up  the  artillery.  I  likewise  sent  a  staff 
officer  to  the  hall  of  assembly  to  procure  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  On 
his  return  he  informed  me  that  he  had  met  Judge  Howell  in  the  governor's  room  and  learned 
from  him  that  the  convention  had  met  soon  after  the  hour  of  noon  and  had  adjourned  for 
want  of  a  quorum,  but  that  it  would  again  assemble  at  one  and  a  half  o'clock,  and  if  no 
quorum  was  then  present,  would  adjourn  over  to  the  next  day.  He  spoke  of  the  disturbance 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  street,  but  did  not  seem  to  anticipate  anything  more  serious. 
This  report  reassured  me  considerably  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs.  About  the  same  time  a 
letter  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  brought  to  me 
by  a  special  messenger : 

New  Orleans,  July  30,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  squads  of  the  colored  population  are  going  about  in  the  third 
district  of  the  city ;  that  they  have  abandoned  their  work,  and  that  others  are  coming  into 
the  city,  also,  from  the  upper  part  and  from  Jefferson.  How  reliable  this  news  is,  or  at  least 
to  what  extent,  I  cannot  say  positively.  At  all  events,  I  would  suggest  that  an  inquiry  be 
made.  The  colored  population  is  not  answerable  for  these  things ;  for,  goaded  as  (bey  are 
by  inflammatory  appeals  to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  it  is  astonishing  that  they  have 
not  already  fallen  into  excesses. 

After  leaving  you,  I  called  upon  the  mayor,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  what  co-operation  he 
could  have  from  the  military  department.  As  a  measure  of  prudence  it  would  be  well, 
should  you,  however,  concur  in  this  view,  to  have  a  military  force  disseminated  throughout 
the  city  to  act  in  concert  with  the  city  police,  but  by  all  means  in  the  vicinity  of  Mechanics' 
Institute. 

At  this  very  moment  my  messenger  comes  in  and  brings  the  information  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  freedmeu  are  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  that  a  great  number  of  white  people  are  in 
the  vicinity.  The  excitement  is  increasing.  The  appearance  of  soldiers,  with  policemen,  at 
this  moment  would  be  very  beneficial. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  VOORHIES, 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Louisiana. 

Major  General  BaIRD,  New  Orleans, 

In  delivering  it,  he  remarked  that  the  lieutenant  governor  was  not  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  the  reports  which  he  made,  since  they  were  founded  upon  rumors  just  brought  into  him ; 
yet  be  thought  it  well  to  give  me  the  information.  In  reply,  I  stated  that  I  had  already  sent 
two  messengers  for  the  troops,  and  that  I  expected  them  every  moment  to  arrive. 

From  this  time  forward  messengers  continued  constantly  to  come  in  bringing  news  of  the 
renewal  of  the  riot,  of  the  arrival  of  fresh  bodies  of  police  on  the  ground,  and  finally  of  the 
attack  on  the  building  itself.  Among  the  last  of  these  was  Mayor  Mouroe,  who  came  in 
hurriedly  a  little  after  two  o'clock  and  inquired,  "  When  the  troops  I  proposed  to  bring  up 
would  arrive?"  I  replied  that  by  that  very  time  they  should  be  on  Canal  street.  He  then 
asked  me,  rather  anxiously,  4t  Will  they  be  white  troops  ?"  "  Will  they  act  along  with  my 
police  ?"  I  replied  that  I  would  have  some  white  troops,  and  that  I  would  suppress  the  riot, 
no  matter  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

The  interview  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  and  these  three  interrogatories,  together  with 
my  replies  to  them,  constituted  the  substance  of  the  entire  conversation  which  passed  between 
us  on  the  occasion.  They  furnish  a  key  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  at  a  time  when  he 
knew  that  his  police  had  gone  beyond  all  bounds  that  could  be  justified  by  people  of  any 
party,  and  felt  the  heavy  weight  which  responsibility  for  their  acts  would  impose  upon  those 
accountable  for  them.  The  statement  he  has  since  made,  as  to  telling  me  then  that  he  held 
me  responsible  tor  the  bloodshed  of  that  day,  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  error  may  have 
"been  worked  up  in  his  mind  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  in  confounding  subsequent 
thoughts  with  the  events  as  they  transpired.  It  is  not  probable  that  I  would  nave  received 
such  an  accusation  without  resenting  it,  nor  would  behave  neglected,  in  stating  his  remarks, 
to  give  my  replies  had  I  made  any.  I  immediately  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  Canal 
street,  where  the  soldiers  were  then  arriving.  This  was  about  twenty  minutes  before  three 
o'clock.  The  troops  were  at  once  moved  up  Canal  street  to  the  hall,  where  the  assembly 
had  met,  but  on  the  way  encountered  a  large  crowd  of  white  men  and  boys,  generally  armed 
with  pistols,  and  many  of  them  drunk  and  prepared  for  further  disorder.     These  were  dis- 

Eersed  by  sending  strong  patrols  to  clear  the  various  streets  and  warn  people  to  retiieto  their 
omes. 
The  Mechanics'  Institute  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  police;  most  of  those  who 
had  been  within  its  walls  having  been  either  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  and  sent  to 
prison. 

It  would  not  be  proper  in  a  report  of  this  character  to  state  positively  and  minutely  what 
did  occur  during  the  riot.    The  testimony  of  sworn  witnesses,  which  is  now  being  taken  by 
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a  board  appointed  for  tbe  purpose,  will  establish  these  facts  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that,  according;  to  the  information  we  receive,  the  first  act  of 
disorder  occurred  as  a  procession  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  was  moving 
through  Canal  street.  These  men  were  generally  armed  with  clubs  or  sticks,  and  perhaps 
one  in  ten  had  a  pistol.  Tbe  procession  was  preceded  by  music  and  the  American  flag.  It  f 
was  fired  upon,  and  the  most  reliable  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  shot  came  from  a  restau- 
rant on  Canal  street.  Another  account  states  the  shot  was  fired  by  a  negro  in  the  procession 
at  some  one  who  attempted  to  take  the  flag  from  them.  A  rush  was  then  made  upon  the 
procession  by  policemen  and  citizens,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  pistol-shots  were  exchanged  ; 
but  I  find  no  evidence  to  that  effect.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  over  and  quiet  restored ;  the 
police  made  their  arrests  and  carried  off  their  prisoners,  while  the  colored  men  passed  on 
to  the  Mechanics*  Institute.  There  were  very  few  persons  injured  in  this  encounter,  proba- 
bly not  more  than  two  or  three.     It  was  a  very  trifling  affair,  and  was  suppressed  easily. 

After  this,  the  colored  people  who  were  not  inside  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  were  as-  \ 
sembled  in  front  of  that  building  in  Dryades  street,  occupying  that  portion  between  Common  V 
and  Canal  streets.  At  the  same  time  the  hostile  citizens  were  collecting  in  Canal  and  Com-  1 
mon  streets,  but  slightly  separated  from  the  negro  gathering.  The  entire  number  of  persons,  I 
including  the  convention  and  those  friendly  to  it,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  building,  I  ) 
estimate  at  about  five  or  six  hundred  men. 

While  things  remained  in  this  condition,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
ascertain  the  hour,  a  body  of  police  came  up  Dauphine  street  into  Canal,  and,  passing 
through  the  crowd  of  citizens,  entered  thence  into  Dryades,  which  brought  them  upon  the 
collection  of  negroes  in  front  of  the  Institute.  Simultaneously  with  this  my  staff  officer 
met  a  party  of  near  one  hundred  police  going  down  Carondelet  street,  whose  officer  informed 
him  they  were  going  to  suppress  the  not  This  party  turned  down  Common  street,  and, 
on  reaching  Baronne,  detached  a  portion  of  its  force  to  occupy  the  rear  outlet  of  Mechanics' 
Institute  on  that  street.  Tbe  rest  passed  on  to  Dryades  street,  where  it  came  upon  the 
colored  crowd  on  the  side  opposite  to  those  who  came  from  Canal.  Those  bodies  of  police 
are  said  to  have  been  summoned  to  the  spot  by  the  ringing  of  the  city  bells.  Everything 
shows  preconcerted  action.  The  police,  armed  with  pistols  and  clubs,-  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  citizens,  charged  upon  the  negroes,  having  given  them  no  notice  to  disperse,  and 
Laving  made  no  attempt  to  peaceably  arrest  them.  There  was  a  pile  of  bricks  at  hand,  and 
the  colored  people  defended  themselves  with  these  and  their  sticks,  as  well  as  with  such 
pistols  as  they  had— less  than  one  to  every  tenth  man.  They  were  soon  overpowered,  and 
those  who  could  do  so  found  a  refuge  within  the  convention  hall.  The  building  was  after- 
wards assaulted,  the  police  firing  their  pistols  into  the  windows,  and  when  an  entrance  was 
effected  they  forced  their  way  up  to  the  landing  on  the  second  story,  and  there  found  the 
door  of  the  hall  barricaded.  *At  length,  by  some  stratagem,  those  in  the  hall  were  induced 
to  open  the  door,  when  the  police  rushed  in  and  emptied  their  revolvers  into  the  assemblage. 
Those  within  being  feebly  armed  could  make  but  little  resistance,  and  the  policemen,  retiring 
to  reload,  returned  to  repeat  the  same  operation.  When  any  of  the  conventionists,  suc- 
ceeded in  being  passed  out  to  the  front  of  the  building,  they  were  there  met  by  a  cordon  of 
the  police,  surrounded  by  another  cordon  of  citizens ;  and  attempting  to  surrender  to  the  first, 
they  were  frequently  shot  down  by  the  men  whom  they  begged  to  take  them  into  custody. 
If  they  chanced  to  find  a  humane  policeman  who  attempted  to  protect  them,  they  were  not 
unfrequently  assaulted  by  citizens  or  other  policemen  while  in  custody.  This  course  was 
continued  until  the  work  was  completed. 

During  the  riot  a  fire  company  arrived  in  rear  of  the  building,  by  which  passage  many 
were  trying  to  escape,  and  at  once  halted  to  unite  with  the  policemen  there,  and  take  part  in 
tbe  work  of  slaughter.  Other  large  bodies  of  police,  regularly  organized,  also  came  in  from 
the  station-houses,  sooner  or  later,  to  unite  with  the  forces  already  engaged. 

It  is  also  reported  that  men  were  passed  through  the  crowd  by  friendly  policemen,  who  tied 
about  their  necks  white  handkerchiefs  as  an  evidence  that  they  belonged  to  some  one  of  tbe 
organizations  of  citizens  present.  I  do  not  report  these  things  as  peifeetlv  correct  in  every 
particular,  for  I  hold  my  judgment  in  abeyance  until  access  can  be  had  to  the  evidence  which 
the  commission  will  adduce.  They  are,  however,  credibly  reported  to  me,  and  they  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  riots  of  the  30th  ultimo  present  a  picture  of  atrocity  having  no  parallel 
in  American  history. 

At  the  time  when  I  located  the  troops  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  cleared  the  crowds  from 
the  adjacent  streets,  I  was  of  course  ignorant  of  most  of  the  particular  incidents  of  the  riot, 
but  the  evideuce  was  overwhelming  that  the  police  had  been  faithless  to  its  duty,  and  had 
been  riotous  throughout;  that,  in  truth,  it  led  the  riot,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  take 
this  force  under  control.  All  negroes,  all  Union  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  all  northern 
men,  so  far  as  1  could  learn,  were  in  a  state  of  terror.  The  approach  of  a'  policeman  they 
regarded  as  that  of  an  executioner.  Prominent  citizens  Bought  refuge  or  concealment  in  the 
houses  of  fiieuds,  and  even  the  governor  of  the  State,  during  the  night,  sent  for  a  guard  to 
protect  his  life.  For  days  subsequent  to  the  riot  the  meeting  of  two  or  three  of  the  police 
near  the  house  of  a  Union  man  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  a  removal  at  night,  or  a 
demand  for  a  military  guard,  and  with  this  state  of  feeling,  whether  it  had  any  just  founda- 
tion or  not,  a  renewal  of  riot  and  disorder  might  at  any  moment  have  been  anticipated. 
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Persons  being  frightened,  would  naturally  at  the  approach  of  fancied  danger  gather  together 
for  defence,  and  bloodshed  would  probably  follow.  It  was  necessary  to  reassure  them,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  an  announcement  of  military  protection,  ana  notice  to  the  police  that 
they  were  taken  under  the  supervision  of  a  power  that  would  hold  them  to  accountability 
for  their  acts.  To  accomplish  this  object  I  issued  an  order  proclaiming  martial  law.  It  was 
not  one  of  the  ordinary  cases  calling  for  such  a  step,  when  the  civil  force,  having  resisted  to 
the  last  degree  the  violence  of  the  mob  and  is  overcome,  asks  for  assistance,  and  puts  itself 
under  the  protection  of  the  military  power,  but  the  very  unusual  case  of  the  civil  force  be- 
coming the  aggressor  and  giving  way  to  excesses  which  had  to  be  restrained.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  it  was  necessary,  and  I  am  confident  that  great  loss  of  life  and  much  de- 
struction of  property  during  Monday  night  was  prevented  thereby. 

That  a  crisis  liad  arisen  demanding  some  extraordinary  step  is  admitted  in  the  following 
proclamation  of  Mayor  Monroe,  given  to  the  public  about  the  time  I  issued  my  order: 

Mayoralty  op  New  Orleans, 

City  Hall,  July  30,  1866. 

Whereas  the  city  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  arising  out  of  the  riots  precipitated  by  a 
revolutionary  faction ;  and  whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  order  should  be  restored 
and  violence  suppressed :  Therefore — 

I,  John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  do  call  on  all  such  citizens  as  are 
willing  to  assist  in  maintainiug  the  peace,  to  appear  at  the  City  Hall  this  day  at  6  p.  m  ,  to  be 
sworn  in  as  extra  policemen.  No  one  not  holding  my  authority  will  be  allowed  to  make  any 
arrest.  All  good  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  duty,  are  requested  to  retire  to 
their  homes,  and  not  to  assemble  in  crowds  in  the  public  streets. 

JOHN  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 

No  man  has  been  injured  by  this  declaration  of  martial  law,  while  many  have  been 
benefited  ;  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  maintained  until  a  full  report  in  relation  to  the  riot, 
together  with  the  evidence  which  is  being  taken,  can  be  submitted  to  the  government  for 
such  orders  as  the  wisdom  of  the  President  may  dictate.  In  the  evening  of  Monday,  about 
the  time  that  I  declared  the  city  under  military  control,  Sheriff  Hays  brought  to  mo,  in  the 
street,  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  convention.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  no  further  exciting  movements  could  be  permitted  with  safety  ;  and,  telling  him 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  I  made  upon  the  writ  the  following  indorsement : 

The  sheriff  will  withhold  action  on  this  writ  until  further  orders. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding  Department. 

Two  days  subsequently  I  received  from  the  Adjutant  General  a  telegram,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : 

[By  telegraph  from  Washington.] 

General  A.  Batrd,  Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana  : 

You  will  not  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  render  whatso- 
ever aid  may  be  required  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  The  foregoing 
telegram  is  transmitted  to  you  by  order  of  the  President.     You  will  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  I  sent  for  the  writ,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  wrote  be- 
neath my  former  indorsement  as  follows : 

Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  August  2,  1866. 
The  necessity  for  the  above  order  having  ceased  to  exist,  no  further  impediment  will  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  executing  the  writ. 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding  Department. 

In  consequence  of  this,  I  am  informed  that  the  arrests  were  soon  after  made.  Brevet 
Major  General  Kautz,  having  been  appointed  military  governor  of  the  city,  gave  early  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  with  whom  the  cells  of  all  the  prisons 
and  station-houses  were  filled.  The  officers  sent  out  for  this  purpose  found  the  wounded 
and  the  well  crowded  together  in  a  disgusting  and  sickening  manner,  without  any  proper 
care  to  their  Bufferings.  They  were,  however,  being  rapidly  paroled  and  released  by  order 
of  the  civil  authorities.  Against  many  there  were  no  charges  whatever,  and  against  no  one 
was  a  charge  that  he  had  been  accessory  to  the  killing  of  any  one  during  the  day.     I  have 
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likewise  jet  to  learn  that  a  single  individual  of  those  hostile  to  the  convention  had  been 
arrested.  The  officers  made  diligent  inquiry,  and  could  hear  of  no  one.  Upon  their  report 
General  Kautz  then  ordered  that  the  work  commenced  by  the  civil  government  should  be 
continued,  and  that  all  persons  arrested  against  whom  there  was  no  accusation  of  crime 
should  be  released. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side,  I  have  caused 
Surgeon  Hartsuff,  United  States  army,  to  make  an  investigation  and  report.  He  called  upon 
the  proper  city  officials  for  their  statements,  and  has  sought  for  information  in  every  quarter. 
No  doubt  there  were  men  killed  and  wounded  concerning  whom  he  could  procure  no  in- 
formation.   The  following  is  his  report : 
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Members  of  convention -. ...... 
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2 
34 

4 
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40 

4 

5 

79 

9 

11 

153 

4 

3 

44 

1 

2 
30 

3 

White  citizens  attending  convention 

Colored  citizens  attending  convention 

4 

45 

Total , 

37 

48 

88 

173 

51 

33 

52 

Policemen 

10 

10 

1 

7 

1 

2 

White  citizens  with  police*  .,_,,-  r. 

1 

Total 

1 

!     10 

11 

7 

1 

2 

Total  known 

38 

48 

98 

184 

58 

34 

54 

Supposed,  in  addition  to  above,  colored 
citizens  attending  convention t. ........ 

10 

20 

30 

Total 

48 

68 

98 

214 

I 

1 

*  The  white  citizen  with  police  was  a  young  man  not  engaged  in  the  riot,  but  was  accidentally  shot  while 
standing  in  the  yard  of  the  Medical  Institute, 
f  Positive  evidence  concerning  these  conld  not  be  obtained. 

This  exposition  of  thirty-seven  certainly,  and  ten  more  probably,  killed  on  the  side  of  the 
convention,  against  a  single  citizen  on  the  side  of  the  city  authorities ;  of  forty-eight  severely 
wounded  on  the  side  of  the  convention,  and  not  a  single  man  in  that  category  upon  the  other 
side  ;  and  of  eighty-eight  certain,  and  twenty-more  probable,  cases  of  slight  wounds  among 
the  friends  of  the  convention,  and  but  teu  such  cases  among  the  police  and  its  friends,  is 
highly  significant.  In  a  report  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  President,  signed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Voorhies,  Attorney  General  Herron,  and  Mayor  Monroe,  it  is  stated  that 
'*  the  collision  was  in  every  instance  brought  about  by  the  armed  mob  sustaining  the  con- 
vention ;  "  likewise  that  they  were  well  armed,  some  "  forty-two  policemen  and  several  citi- 
zens "  were  either  killed  or  wounded  by  them.  Seeing  this,  Doctor  Hartsuff  called  upon  the 
chief  of  police  for  a  list  of  his  casualties,  and  in  Teply  received  a  statement  that  twenty-two 
had  been  injured ;  one  of  these  had  died  from  over  fatigue.  Doctor  Hartsuff  visited  the  rest, 
and  found  some  uninjured,  while  all  but  the  ten  whom  he  reports  were  well  enough  to  be  on 
duty  the  next  day. 

It  will  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  police  assaulted  a  building  in  which  the 
so-called  rioters  had  barricaded  themselves,  and  while  the  wall  of  this  building  opposite  the 
entrance  is  covered  with  bullet  marks,  but  three  or  four  can  be  found  on  the  side  by  which 
the  police  entered.  Most  of  those  killed  received  one  or  more  pistol  shots,  and  of  the  wounded, 
Doctor  Hartsuff  found  fifty-one  such  wounds  on  the  part  of  the  convention  party  against 
seven  on  the  side  of  the  police. 

All  of  this  goes  to  establish  which  party  was  armed  and  organized,  and  which  exercised 
violence,  notwithstanding  that  nearly  every  policeman  swears  that  they  were  generally  un- 
armed, and  that  he  did  not  see  a  shot  fired  by  them. 

I  am.  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BAIRD, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding  Department. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  Lee,  Ass't  Adft  Gen7, 

Military  Division  of  the  Qulf,  New  Orleans^  La% 
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Indorsement  on  the  foregoing. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  op  the  Gulf, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  August  15,  1866. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  general  commanding. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major  General. 
Official  copy : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


i 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  A  BOARD  CONVENED  BY  ORDER  OF  GENERAL  BAIRD 
TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  RIOT. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  August  1,  1866. 
Proceedings  of  a  board  of  officers  convened  in  pursuance  to  the  following  order : 

[Extract.] 

Special  Orders  \  Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

No.  161.  5  New  Orleans,  La.,  July  31,  1866. 

I.  A  board  of  commissioned  officers  is  hereby  appointed  to  convene  at  these  headquarters 
at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  (August  1,)  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  all  facts  connected  with  the  recent  disturbances  in  this  city. 

The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  take  such  proofs, 
orally  or  in  writing,  upon  the  subject-matter  of  investigation,  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
and  they  will  return  the  same,  together  with  their  report,  to  these  headquarters. 

Detail  fur  the  board. — Brevet  Major  General  J.  A.  Mower,  United  States  army  ;  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  S.  M.  Quincy,  United  States  volunteers;  Brevet  Brigadier  General  J. 
Irvin  Gregg,  United  States  army.  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General  George 
Baldey,  65th  United  States  colored  infantry,  is  appointed  recorder  for  the  board. 

By  order  of  Brevot  Major  General  A.  Baird : 

NATHANIEL  BURBANK, 
First  Lieutenant,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Official :  NATHANIEL  BURBANK, 

First  Lieutenant,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

The  board  met  at  10  a.  m.    Present,  all  the  members  and  the  recorder. 
In  order  to  give  the  recorder  opportunity  to  summon  witnesses  and  make  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the  order  con- 
vening the  board,  the  board  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  August  2,  1866,  at  9  o'clock. 

GEO.  BALDEY, 
Lt.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Thursday,  August  2,  1866. 

The  board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday, 
and  the  recorder. 
Mr.  James  L.  Andem,  short-hand  reporter,  was  duly  sworn. 
The  board  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  take  the  testimony  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Dostie. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dostie,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  State  to  the  board  all  the  facts  you  know  in  relation  to  the  disturbance  which  occurred 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  this  city,  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  July,  I860. 

A.  I  proceeded  there  with  the  most  peaceable  intention,  simply  to  witness  the  constitu- 
tional reassembling  of  the  convention.  There  was  firing  before  the  recess.  It  appears  that 
a  black  band  passed  by  and  was  fired  into,  and  one  of  the  negroes  was  shot.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  much  hurt  or  not.  We  had  but  twenty  seven  members  at  the  roll-call,  uu 
doubtedly  in  consequence  of  the  fears  of  the  members.  The  recess  was  to  have  been  an 
hour.  A  little  while  afterwards  I  saw  the  policemen  getting  into  the  yard  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  and  getting  into  the  wings  of  the  building,  breaking  the  windows,  and  firing  deliber- 
ately into  our  windows ;  I,  as  a  mtftter  of  course,  knowing  we  were  all  disarmed,  every  one  of 
my  party.    I  do  not  know  of  one  exception,  except  some  tew  black  men  whom  I  was  told  were 
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armed,  but  I  did  not  see  any  arms.  I  saw  them  in  the  yard,  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
deliberate  massacre  planned  of  our  party ;  that  those  who  were  to  be  massacred  in  the  most 
diabolical  manner  were  Hahn,  Fish,  Shaw,  myself,  and  such  men,  and  sure  enough  it 
proved  so.  I  resisted  them  in  the  way  of  barricading  the  door  with  chairs,  simply  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  in  as  long  as  possible,  and  called  upon  the  men  to  assist  me  in  throwing 
the  chairs  up.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  out  until  the  military  arrived,  as 
we  believed  thev  would.  It  was  too  late  for  that ;  they  got  complete  possession  of  us.  I 
wanted  to  be  taken  prisoner  with  Governor  Hahn,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him,  for  he 
was  lame,  and  they  refused  that  and  dragged  me  away.  The  police  were  the  ones  who 
stabbed  and  shot  me ;  the  citizens  only  stuck  their  penknives  into  me  and  took  clubs.  I 
could  identify  the  police  if  I  were  to  see  them,  but  I  do  not  know  their  names.  The  police- 
man who  arrested  me  I  should  recognize  if  I  saw  him.  I  surrendered  myself  to  him.  I 
said,  u  I  surrender  myself  to  your  honor ;  take  me  to  prison  if  you  like,  but  do  not  commit 
violence  upon  me."  He  said  he  had  a  mind  not  to  receive  me.  I  said,  "Do  as  you  please, 
sir ;  I  have  left  it  to  your  honor,  and  surrendered  to  your  manhood."  When  we  got  out  of 
doors  he  gave  me  to  two  other  policemen.  One  of  them  looked  perfectly  diabolical ;  his 
teeth  were  out  in  front,  he  had  black  hair,  dark  skin,  and  was  piratical  looking.  I  went 
along  some  distance,  and  a  policeman  just  drew  his  pistol,  and  I  do  not  know  what  his  oath 
was.  A  dozen  rushed  at  me.  I  was  stabbed  and  shot  and  all  that  before  this  by  this  police- 
man. In  the  attack  on  me  I  was  told  there  was  a  man  dressed  in  white  who  jumped  upon 
me  and  stabbed  me  in  the  back.  I  suppose  that  is  so.  In  order  to  save  my  face  I  put  my 
hands  over  my  eyes  and  pretended  to  be  dead.  They  took  me  finally  and  put  me  in  a 
wagon.  I  kept  niv  eyes  closed,  and  when  the  two  men  who  were  at  my  feet  got  out,  I  said, 
"I  do  not  know  either  of  you  by  name,  but  I  believe  I  am  dying,  and  I  call  upon  you  to 
protect  me  against  any  further  ruffianism."  They  said  they  would.  They  got  down  in  that 
prison  yard,  and  men  came  and  drew  their  pistols  and  all  that  against  me  in  the  prison  yard. 
They  were  police.  Dr.  Delery  and  Dr.  Lewis  were  present,  and  acted  very  badly,  in  my 
opinion.  fI  hese  policemen  went  on  to  damn  me  with  every  horrid  oath  they  could  think  of. 
The  condition  of  the  convention  was  perfectly  calm  when  they  broke  in.  Cutler,  Howell, 
and  myself  had  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  members,  and  visitors,  come  inside  of  the  rail- 
ing, be  seated,  offer  no  resistance.  If  they  come  to  kill,  we  cannot  resist  them ;  they  are 
armed,  aud  we  are  disarmed.  If  any  of  you  be  armed,  do  not  use  your  arms."  One  fool 
of  a  negro  fired  once,  but  I  could  look  out  of  every  window  and  see  the  policemen  taking 
their  places  with  their  pistols,  readv  to  shoot,  and  they  shot  deliberately  at  men  in  our  con- 
vention, through  the  windows.  We  had  only  one  egress  other  than  the  windows,  and  that 
was  the  two  doors  I  had  caused  to  be  barricaded.  My  positive  knowledge  is,  that  they  had 
not  the  most  distant  provocation  for  having  done  what  they  did.  The  police  fired  on  the 
convention  after  they  entered  the  hall  first,  and  before  they  entered  the  hall  continuously 
through  the  windows  into  the  convention  hall  Governor  Hahn  was  wounded  in  the  house, 
and  they  dragged  me  away  from  him.  Two  policemen  took  possession  of  me  when  I  came 
out  of  the  house.  I  was  handed  over  to  them  by  the  policeman  who  took  me  from  the  house. 
Another  one  came  towards  me  at  that  time.  He  had  dark  eyes,  black  eyebrows,  black  side 
whiskers,  a  mustache— »not  large,  and  black  hair.  His  teeth  were  broken.  They  were  all 
in  uniform.  He  shot  me  behind,  in  the  spinal  column.  That  is  the  only  shot  that  one  gave 
me.     He  was  a  man  above  the  medium  size. 

Statement  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Ramel  of  the  first  district  police. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Ramel,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  immediate  orders  ? 

A.  From  Chief  Adams. 

Q.  What  were  your  orders  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  July  last  in  relation  to  the  assembly  at 
Mechanics'  Institute? 

A.  On  Monday  at  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  I  was  ordered  to  turn  out  with  my  police  7 
A  courier  told  me  there  was  a  row  on  Canal  street,  and  the  chief  ordered  me  to  turn  out  my 
police  to  make  peace.  So  I  went  out  with  my  police.  I  went  through  St.  Charles,  Poydras, 
and  Carondeiet  streets ;  and  when  I  got  about  halt-wav  to  the  corner  of  Common  street 
another  courier  came  and  asked  me  if  I  had  command  of  those  policemen.  I  said,  yes.  He 
said,  there  is  a  rush  at  the  corner  of  Baronne  and  Common  streets.  I  turned  round  the  corner 
and  I  met  many  there  that  were  shooting  and  firing,  and  some  colored  men  had  clubs  and 
sticks  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  shootiug.  I  ran  with  my  police  and  tried  to  prevent 
them.  I  saw  negroes  shooting,  and  they  had  also  clubs.  We  tried  our  best  to  arrest  them ; 
they  dispersed,  and  my  police  got  after  them ;  they  caught  some  of  them  and  brought  them 
to  the  guard-house ;  that  is  all  I  saw.  On  Canal  street  there  was  firing.  We  were  on  Com- 
mon street 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  police  force  shoot  any  negroes  during  that  day,  the  30th  7 

A.  Yes,  some  of  them,  but  very  few  of  them,  because  they  were  there  to  arrest,  not  to 
shoot.    I  gave  them  orders  not  to  shoot  anybody  unless  they  were  shot  at.    We  tried  only  to 
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keep  the  peace.  Two  or  three  of  my  men  were  wounded ;  they  were  shot  at  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  reach  Mechanics1  Institute  with  your  force  f 

A.  At  about  half  past  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  with  your  force  enter  the  hall  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  After  a  while  some  of  my  men  went  to  the  door  and  tried  to  prevent  anybody 
from  shooting  inside  the  Institute.  All  the  policemen  were  around  the  building;  some  were 
in  front  of  the  Institute,  and  thus  saved  many  men  who  were  coming  out,  citizens.  They 
were  saved  by  the  police.  Everybody  wanted  to  shoot  them  and  knock  them  down  with 
brickbats,  and  the  police  took  charge  of  them  and  took  them  to  the  lockup  and  saved  them. 
I  was  called  on  Canal  street ;  some  officer  there  had  Mr.  Fish,  and  was  preventing  the  public 
from  striking  him  with  brickbats.  I  brought  him  as  far  as  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Camp 
streets,  and  put  him  in  a  carriage  with  two  officers  with  revolvers,  to  prevent  the  public 
doing  him  any  harm,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  guard-house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  orders  were  given  to  snoot  negroes  after  the  police  got  possession 
of  the  house. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shooting  of  negroes  after  they  got  possession  of  the  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  negroes  snoot  at  my  officers  who  were  in  the  alley-way. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  the  house  at  all  during  the  mel6e  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  house  was  surrendered,  but  I  did  not  enter ;  I  was  on  Common  street 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  see  fired  from  the  windows  of  the  building  ? 

A.  More  than  twenty. 

Q.  Were  those  shots  fired  from  the  building  or  from  the  vestibule  in  front  of  the  building  ? 

A.  From  the  room  in  which  the  convention  was  sitting,  out  of  the  windows,  because  one 
of  my  men  was  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  fired  at  or  stabbed  after  he  was  arrested  by  the  police  and  in 
charge  of  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  or  your  men  assist  in  arresting  anybody  there? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  tried  to  arrest  all  the  people  who  were  creating  the  disturbance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  citizens  arrested  outside  of  the  building  for 
firing  on  the  convention  or  any  member  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  the  intention  or  orders  that  any  members  of  the  convention,  or  of  those  in  the 
house,  were  to  be  arrested  as  fast  as  they  presented  themselves  and  taken  charge  of  by  the 
police  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  did  not  order  them  to  do  so,  but  they  did  it ;  the  police  took  charge  of  them. 

Q.  Had  you  orders  the  day  previous,  or  that  day,  to  arrest  members  of  that  convention? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  received  any  such  orders.  The  first  orders  I  received  was  the  day 
when  the  riot  took  place.  I  was  ordered  to  have  my  police  turned  out,  and  I  did  as  I  have 
already  stated. 

James  Busby,  sergeant  of  police,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Whom  do  you  receive  your  orders  from  ? 

A.  From  the  lieutenant,  through  the  chief. 

Q.  What  orders  had  you  on  the  30th  of  July,  or  the  day  previous  ?    Any  special  orders  ? 

A.  Last  Monday  orders  came  for  all  hands  to  go  to  the  station  early  in  the  morning,  and 
remain  there,  and  if  I  had  any  beats  that  required  men,  to  put  supernumeraries  on  them, 
and  keep  all  my  men  close  in  hand  at  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  all  day  ? 

A.  I  le in ai ned  there  until  about  half  past  seven  in  the  morning;  we  came  there  at  four. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  that  time,  half  past  seven  * 

A.  I  told  the  men  that  we  had  to  stay  there  and  await  orders,  and  while  we  had  the  chance, 
for  the  day  men  to  go  to  breakfast  and  return  as  quick  as  possible,  aud  then  let  the  night 
men  go. 

Q.  Were  you  present  with  any  part  of  your  force  near  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  Dryades 
street,  in  this  city,  during  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  there  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  there? 

A.  The  lieutenant.     He  was  at  the  head  of  the  men. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  orders  that  took  you  there? 

A.  The  lieutenant  was  in  command,  and  he  told  me  to  follow  with  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  words  he  used  in  giving  you  that  order? 

A.  He  gave  the  command  to  the  men  to  right  lace,  and  we  went  down.  He  said  to  me 
going  down,  "Which  street  do  we  want  to  go  down?"  I  told  him  I  did  not  know.  He 
said,  *4  Let  us  go  down  Carondelet  street.'* 

Q.  What  street  did  you  go  up  from  Carondelet  to  Dryades  street  ? 

A.  We  went  up  Common  from  Carondelet. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  sign  of  the  riot  on  Common  street  when  you  marched  np  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there,  that  is,  previous  to  your  getting  to  Common  street. 

A.  Two  men  came  up  and  said  they  were  fighting  at  the  corner  of  Common  and  Dryades 
streets.  I  could  hear  toe  pistol  shots  before  I  got  to  Common  street.  We  could  see  the  men 
fighting  with  sticks,  whites  and  blacks,  all  sorts,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  Were  the  blacks  defending  themselves  against  the  whites  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell.  I  was  on  Common,  just  turning  from  Carondelet,  and  could  only  see 
the  motion  of  the  sticks  and  hear  the  pistol  shots. 

Q.  Who  fired  the  pistols  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  pistols  fired  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  smoke  of  the  pistols  on  both  sides  of  Baronne  street. 

Q.  Can  you  say  you  saw  any  particular  individual  shooting  7 

A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  any  portion  of  your  force  fire  into  the  rioters  there  at  that  corner  7 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  we  scattered;  some  went  up  Baronne  street,  and  some  on  the  other 
side  of  Baronne  street,  down  Common.  I  went  myself  down  Baronne ;  followed  a  crowd  of 
whites  and  blacks,  and  they  ran  through  a  gate  back  of  the  Institute,  crying,  "Here  they 
go,"  and  "There  they  go. 

Q.  Who  was  referred  to  when  the  cry  was  uttered,  ** Here  thev  go,  and  there  they  go"! 

A.  I  could  not  8 ay.  It  was  the  whites  holloing,  I  think,  on  the  corner  of  Common  street. 
I  could  not  see  them  doing  anything. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  suppose  was  meant  by  those  cries  7 

A.  I  supposed  it  was  the  negroes. 

Q.  Were  not  the  negroes  pursued  and  driven  off  at  that  time  by  the  crowd  of  white  men  7 

A.  I  saw  negroes  and  whites  together  ;  they  were  all  mixed  up. 

Q.  Were  there  any  arrests  made  there  by  the  police? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  arrest  7 

A.  I  arrested  a  white  man  on  Common  street,  opposite  the  Medical  Institute,  named  Plan- 
chard. 

Q.  What  did  you  arrest  him  for? 

A.  There  was  a  crowd  coming  out  of  the  allev-way  there,  and  I  allowed  three  or  four  offi- 
cers to  go  in  there,  and  they  went  in  and  brought  thij  man  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  negroes  were  acting  in  self-defence  or  otherwise,  on  the 
streets  during  that  day  7 

A.  I  could  not  say.  While  I  was  at  th  •  back  of  the  Medical  Institute  a  gentleman  was 
looking  out  of  a  hack  window,  and  they  told  me  to  run  under  the  shed  or  I  would  get  shot. 
I  looked  up  to  the  window,  and  I  saw  pistols  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  Did  yon  or  did  you  not  see  negroes  pursued  that  day  through  the  streets  and  shot 
down  by  white  men? 

A.  I  saw  negroes  pursued,  but  not  shot.  There  was  shooting  going  on  all  around,  but  I 
could  not  say  1  saw  them  shot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  citizens  being  arrested  that  day  except  members  of  the  conven- 
tion and  negroes  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  when  the  police  got  possession  of  the  hall  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  the  hall  with  the  police  force  when  they  took  possession  of  it  7 

A.  I  got  in  there ;  I  suppose  there  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  went  in  there  with  me  when 
I  entered  the  hall  with  the  force. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  members  of  the  convention  or  negroes  were  shot  down  by 
the  police  after  you  got  possession  of  the  hall  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  could  not  tell  that,  because  I  went  right  up  stairs.  I  went  into  the  main 
hall ;  it  was  me  that  passed  them  out  and  gave  them  to  the  force  to  bring  to  the  watch-house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  member  of  the  convention  or  negroes  being  shot  or  stabbed,  after 
they  had  surrendered,  by  any  one  of  the  police,  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  Every  one  that  was  passed  out  at  the  door  went  down  with  two 
officers. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  then  7 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  Dr.  A.  P.  Dostie  7 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  see  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  arrest  him  7 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  killed  during  the  day  7 

A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  7 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  How  many  were  wounded  daring  the  day  7 

A.  I  had  two  of  my  men  wounded. 

Q.  What  were  they  wounded  with? 

A.  One  was  shot,  and  the  other  wounded  with  a  club. 

Q.  Was  this  an  accidental  wonnd,  or  was  he  shot  from  the  house  7 

A.  It  was  when  he  fir9t  went  up.  He  was  shot  from  the  front  of  the  building,  after  the 
door  of  the  room  where  the  convention  met  was  shoved  open. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  under  the  charge  of  your  lieutenant  that  day  7 

A.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy -five. 

Q.  What  is  your  lieutenant's  name  7 

A.  Lieutenant  Ramel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  negroes  that  were  shot  by  the  police  in  the  house  were  shot 
after  the  police  got  possession  of  the  building  or  not  7 

A.  When  I  was  going  up  stairs  from  below,  there  were  four  or  five  negroes  lying  there. 
This  was  before  the  door  was  opened. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negro  or  member  of  the  convention  killed  that  day  while  resisting  the 
police  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  nut ;  I  did  not  see  any  resist  after  we  got  charge  of  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  killed  that  day,  negro  or  white  7 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  so  many  members  of  the  convention  and  negroes  were  killed 
and  wounded  that  day  and  you  know  of  no  policeman  being  killed  7 

A.  I  cannot  account  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  special  orders  that  day  7 

A.  The  only  orders  I  recollect  were  to  keep  ourselves  in  readiness  in  case  of  a  riot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  a  riot  apprehended  on  that  day  7 

A.  I  do  not.     I  did  not  expect  any  myself. 

Edward  Cke von,  aid  to  the  chief  ot  police,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  orders  were  given  by  the  chief  to  his  subordinates  on  Monday  last,  July  30  T 

A.  To  preserve  order  and  arrest  any  party  that  committed  any  disorder  or  breach  of  the 
peace.     Those  are  standing  orders. 

Q.  Were  there  any  special  orders  or  directions  given  by  the  chief  that  day  7 

A.  Ns,  sir ;  except  that  the  men  were  to  be  at  their  places,  and  an  alarm  should  be  given 
in  case  of  emergency. 

Q.  Was  there  any  riot  apprehended  on  that  day,  the  30th  of  July  ? 

A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  streets,  but  I  did  not  know  any  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  apprehend  any  disturbance  that  day? 

A.  No,  sir.  1  thought  the  police,  all  the  force  being  out  that  day,  would  keep  the  crowd 
away,  and  I  did  not  apprehend  any  danger. 

Q.  Were  you  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  Dryades  street,  during  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  was  in  the  hall  while  the  roll  was  being  called  and  the  prayer  being  delivered. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  speakers  say  anything  about  resisting  the  police  by  force  of 
arms ? 

A.  I  heard  no  speech.    I  heard  nothing  but  the  prayer. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  members  of  the  convention  or  any  spectators  or  negroes  armed 
that  day  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  saw  two  or  three  colored  men  with  slung-shots.  I  saw  one  very  light  mulatto 
and  two  or  three  black  men  armed.  Two  of  them  had  slung-shots  and  one  was  armed  with 
either  a  knife  or  a  dirk.  I  could  see  the  handle.  I  saw  a  great  many  with  clubs,  very 
long  and  heavy  clubs,  in  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  with  fire-arms  in  the  building  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  no  fire-arms  in  the  building.  Everything  was  very  quiet,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  to  show  their  weapons. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  building  before  the  police  force  got  possession  of  it  7 

A.  Yes.  I  was  in  the  building  about  ten  minutes.  I  left  while  they  were  calling  the 
roll. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  after  you  went  out  7 

A.  Yes.  I  left  the  hall  and  walked  down  to  Canal  street  and  turned  towards  Royal  street. 
I  stopped  at  the  Richelieu  restaurant,  and  while  drinking  a  glass  of  soda  there  I  heard  a 
band  of  music  coming  from  down  town.  I  then  crossed  the  street  and  went  to  the  corner  of 
Himbert's  confectionery  store,  and  I  saw  a  band  of  music  come  up,  followed  by  fifty  or  sixty 
negroes.  I  saw  no  white  man  there.  They  were  armed  with  sticks  and  clubs,  and  bran- 
dished them,  shouting. 

Q.  Did  they  attack  or  molest  any  one  in  the  street? 

A.  While  they  were  on  the  neutral  ground  there  was  a  fight  there.  I  was  standing  by, 
and  I  saw  two  white  men  fighting  against  the  whole  crowd  of  negroes.  I  saw  one  knocked 
down.    I  jumped  in  and  took  the  first  black  man  that  I  saw  strike.    Then  the  crowd  turned 
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on  me-«-1eft  the  white  man  and  rushed  on  me — and  tried  hard  to  take  the  colored  man  away 
from  me'  twice,  and  then  a  citizen,  Mr.  Clark,  came  to  my  help. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  arrest  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  brought  the  man  to  the  station. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute  then  T 

*A.  After  I  brought  the  man  to  the  station  I  remained  there  a  while,  and  then  went  with 
the  chiefs    A  report  came  that  the  fight  had  commenced,  and  I  started  with  the  chief. 

Q.  Were  you  in  police  uniform  ? 

A.  We  have  no  uniform ;  but  I  had  a  badge,  a  crescent  with  a  star.  I  had  on  a  blue  coat 
and  a  Panama  hat,  like  the  others.  I  know  one  of  the  parties  who  was  the  cause  of  the 
whole  thing,  a  young  man,  a  barber  in  town.  He  excited  the  crowd  and  tried  to  pull  the 
prisoner  away  from  me ;  his  name  is  Thiebault.  There  was  one  shot  fired  while  I  had  hold 
of  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Who  commenced  the  fight  on  the  neutral  ground  7    Was  it  two  white  men  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  who  commenced  it.  I  saw  the  negroes  beating  two  white  men,  but  I  can- 
not say  who  commenced  it,  there  was  such  a  crowd  there.  There  were  over  three  hundred 
men  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  arrest  those  two  white  men  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.     I  had  the  black  man  prisoner. 

Q.  Were  there  any  police  officers  in  that  vicinity  at  that  time,  near  you  ? 

A.  Not  right  there.     After  I  got  the  man  out  of  the  crowd  the  police  came. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  would  have  committed  any  disturbance  if  they  had  not  been 
interfered  with  by  the  whites  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  The  crowd  that  came  up  Burgundy  street  seemed  very*  much  excited, 
were  shouting  and  brandishing  their  sticks,  and  looked  like  a  set  of  men  determined  to  do 
anything  except  good. . 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  disturbance  at  all  until  you  saw  this  fight  between  the  two  white  men 
an 3  the  negroes? 

A.  They  were  not  peaceably  marching  up  the  street ;  they  were  hallooing. 

Q.  Did  they  attack  or  disturb  anybody  before  this  ? 

A.  I  could  not  see  very  well,  the  crowd  was  large ;  but  at  the  corner  there  was  a  man 
thrown  in  the  gutter ;  pushed,  I  think,  and  he  fell  in  the  gutter.  Then  I  saw  the  crowd 
striking  two  white  men  right  there  in  the  street.      Of  course  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  provocation  those  two  white  men  gave  the  negroes  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  create  any  serious  disturbance  there  at  that  time? 

A.  Yes,  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  fired  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  first  shot  was  fired  there  while  I  held  the  prisoner.  I  cannot  say  by  whom. 
The  prisoner  was  trying  to  get  away. 

Q.  Was  that  negro  shot  while  in  your  possession  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  not  touched  by  any  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  flag  in  that  procession  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  attempt  to  take  it  away  ? 

A.  No,  the  flag  had  already  passed  when  the  fighting  commenced.  It  was  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  street.  .  * 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  police  took  possession  of  the  convention  hall  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  fighting  on  Dryades  street,  in  front  of  the  hall  7 

A.  No,  sir.    All  I  saw  I  have  described. 

Thomas  E.  Adams,  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  was  duly  sworn,  and 
testified  as  follows :  * 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  receive  your  orders  ? 

A.  From  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  What  orders  did  vou  receive  from  the  mayor  in  regard  to  this  anticipated  riot  which 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  July  ? 

A.  There  were  ho  positive  orders,  except  a  general  order  to  make  immediate  preparations 
for  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Q.  W  hat  orders,  then,  did  you  give  to  your  subordinates  in  furtherance  of  these  instructions  ? 

A.  That  all  the  uniformed  police  should  be  kept  at  their  station-houses  that  night  and  the 
night  previous,  and  during  that  day  uutil  called  for,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  out  unless  they  received  special  orders  from  me  to  act,  if  the  trouble  commenced. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  riot  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  what  had  occurred  on  the  Friday  night  previous,  and  information  that 
came  to  me  in  various  ways,  it  was  anticipated. 

Q.  Were  there  no  other  orders  given  except  to  preserve  the  general  peace  ? 

A.  No,  none  except  those  general  orders  from  the  mayor  to  me. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 8 
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Q.  Can  you  give  some  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  apprehension  of  a  riot  on  that  #ay? 

A.  In  the  first  place  there  were  the  speeches  made  on  the  evening  previous  that  had  a  de- 
cided tendency  that  way,  and  information  I  got  from  various  negroes  in  town  that  there  were 
(reparations  being  made  for  it.  Then,  of  course,  a  thousand  little  incident*  occurred  that 
elp  a  man  in  my  position  to  make  up  his  mind.  I  will  state,  to  make  myself  more  clearly  ub» 
derstood,  there  had  been  some  conversation  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  my  interfering  with 
this  convention.  I  told  them  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  business  at  all ;  that  if  anything  was 
to  be  done  in  that  w  ay  it  was  the  place  of  the  State  government  themselves  to  do  it ;  that  I 
was  simply  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  not  interfere  with  anything  of  that  kind.  After  that, 
•when  it  was  understood  that  there  would  be  some  action  of  the  courts  in  the  matter,  I  had 
another  interview  with  the  mayor.  I  told  him  it  was  my  duty  to  refrain  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  convention  whatever,  only  when  called  upon  bv  the  sheriff  to  assist  him. 
I  should  confine  myself  to  that  unless  I  had  written  instructions  trom  him  to  the  contrary. 
I  should  take  no  responsibility  in  that  way.  Knowing  that  it  had  been  bruited  abroad  by 
members  of  the  convention  that  I  was  to  interfere  was  one  reason  why  I  gave  this  order  that 
the  police  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  on  the  streets  in  uniform,  believing  that  if  I  put  them 
anywhere  about  the  building,  when  the  convention  met  the  people  of  the  convention  wouL0  think 
I  intended  to  interfere  with  them.  I  never  permitted  a  man  in  uniform  to  be  on  the  streets  until 
the  disturbance  commenced  ;  besides,  I  was  afraid  that  after  the  gathering  of  the  people  there 
one  word  might  lead  to  another.  And  another  thing,'  I  did  not  anticipate  the  trouble  as  early  as 
it  occurred.  I  visited  there  ever}*  half  hour  from  the  time  the  first  gathering  commenced. 
It  was  precipitated,  I  suppose,  by  some  one  act ;  I  do  not  know  what  was-  the  origin  of  it. 
My  instructions  to  the  police  were,  that  if  trouble  did  commence  or  fighting  commenced, 
and  there  was  a  mixtu/e  of  whites  and  negroes,  if  necessary,  to  pass  by  twenty  negroes,  but 
to  bring  me  the  white  men  who  were  inciting  them,  because  I  did  not,  and  do  not  now,  believe 
the  colored  men  would  ever  have  started  the  matter  if  it  had  not  been  for  white  men.  I 
wanted  those  most  to  blame. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  it  happened  that  no  white  men  were  arrested  except  the  members  of  the 
convention — that  is,  no  white  men  of  the  mob  ? 

A.  There  were;  I  arrested  seven  or  eight  and  sent  them  in  myself— men  whom  I  found 
committing  violence  that  I  had  tried  hard  to  suppress.  In  fact,  the  only  assault  on  me  was 
made  by  the  white  men — men  that  had  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  the  convention — a 
rough  set  of  men  about  town  who  did  not  care  who  they  hit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  force  arrested  anybody  but  members  of  the  conven- 
tion and  negroes  ? 

A.  They  arrested  the  men  that  assaulted  me.  I  sent  in  at  least  50 ;  those  that  I  saw  com- 
mitting outrages  unnecessarily  on  the  colored  people.  They  were  not  called  upon  ;  nobody 
had  a**ked  their  assistance,  but  they  acted  as  volunteers. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  killed  and  wounded  ? 

A.  There  were  severely  wounded  Jo',  I  think,  too  badly  wounded  to  be  on  duty;  and  with 
slight  wounds  about  30  more.  There  were  none  killed  except  two ;  they  died  from  exposure. 
There  are  three  lying  in  a  doubtful  couditiou.  There  are  none  dead  of  wounds.  I  was  not 
present  after  it  first  started.  I  was  there  after  the  first  shot  was  fired,  but  I  did  not  consider 
it  enough  then  to  justify  me  in  taking  up  the  parties  firing.  It  would  have  precipitated 
matters. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  first  shot  fired  ? 

fA.  By  some  one  who  came  up  with  the  procession  with  the' band  of  music.  I  was  on  the 
Common-street  side  of  the  Institute  when  tnih  occurred;  when  I  got  to  the  corner  I  found  the 
officer  had  arrested  him.     I  did  not  see  the  shot  fired  from  the  procession,  I  only  heard  it. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  hall  was  taken  possession  of  by  your  force  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  ( 

^  Q.  How  many  negroes  were  lying  dead  there  in  front  and  in  the  building  when  you  ar- 
rived there,  after  the  police  had  taken  possession  of  it  ? 

A.  I  judge  about  15  in  front,  three  or  four  in  the  hall  way,  and  up  stairs  there  were  some 
wounded  lying.     During  the  affray  some  were  taken  away.  " 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Dr.  Dostie  was  taken  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  any  white  men  were  taken  out? 

A.  I  was  not  at  the  building;  I  was  on  the  corner  when  Mr.  Fish  was  brought,  and  on 
the  Common  street  side  when  Hahn  was  brought  out,  and  at  bis  request,  to  keep  the  popu- 
lace from  him,  accompanied  him  myself  to  the  guard-house.  I  met  Mr.  Cutler  on  the  way 
up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  in  the  building  being  shot  or  stabbed  after  having  given 
hemselves  up  ? 

A.  No,  not  personally. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  disparity  between  the  negroes  and  white  men  in  the  num- 
ber killed? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Did  the  negroes  who  were  killed  or  wounded  have  arms? 

A.  In  bonie  instances  they  had. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  dead  negroes  with  arms  on  their  persons  7 

A.  Yes,  two;  one  had  a  pistol.  One  negro  that  was  inside  of  the  house  wounded  asked 
me*to  raise  him  up  and  turn  him  over,  which  I  did;  he  said  he  came  from  Jefferson  parish 
with  a  white  man;  'that  a  negro  had  come  up  there  on  Sunday  and  had  given  him  a  pistol 
and  $2  50  to  couie  clown  there  that  day.  It  was  a  single-barrelled  pistol  with  three  or  four 
chambers  ;,it  would  not  have  killed  a  cat.  He  had  that  in  his  hand.  Two  barrels  had  been 
dischaiged.     This  negro  was  at  least  fifty  years  old. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  riot  unless  it  was  brought  about  by  persons 
who  were  opposed  to  the  assemblage  of  that  convention  ? 

A.  My  idea  was  this  :  that  they  were  preparing  to  resist  any  process  of  law  that  might  be 
served  upon  them  from  a  court,  and  that  they  had  laid  all  their  plans  and  arrangements  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  they  had  lutended  an  organized  resistance  against  the  authorities 
here,  they  would  have  been  better  armed  and  orguuizel  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  know  a  great  many  shots  were  fired  from  the  building,  indicating 
there  was  a  quantity  of  weapons  there. 

Q.  Were  the  greater  number  fired  from  the  vestibule  or  the  building  itself  ? 

A.  The  most  came  from  the  rear,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  escaping  from  the  rear  of 
the  building,  and  the  mob  of  white  men  had  got  in  there  and  were  abusing  them  after  they 
got  out.  They  called  on  me  to  make  the  arrests  rather  than  to  have  them  assaulted  in  the 
streets.     I  could  hear  the  balance  from  the  front. 

Q.  You  speak  in  the  first  part  of  your  evidence  of  your  uniformed  police.  Were  there 
other  special  police  detailed  for  that  day  1 

A.  No,  sir,  except  that  I  have  about  20  or  30  that  are  not  uniformed — some  that  I  am  try- 
ing, and  intend  to  have  put  on  permanently.  All  they  wear  is  a  star.  My  orders  were  to 
put  them  on  St.  Charles  street,  and  let  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  of  this  kind. 

Q.  How  were  they  distinguished  ? 

A.  liy  the  ordinary  police  badge  on  their  coats,  ancl  ordinary  citizens*  dress. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  present  at  the  Institute  or  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  ot  them. 

Q.  Do  the  policemen  ordinarily  wear  numbers? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  around  their  hat  bauds. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  and  the  members  of  the  convention  would  have  incited  any 
riot  if  they  had  not  been  interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their  right 
to  assemble  and  peaceably  discuss  questions  pertaining  to  their  welfare  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  for  I  do  not  believe  they  were  interfered  with  until  they  had  commenced 
this  affair. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  commenced  it  before  they  were  threatened  by  the  mob  ? 

A.  I  do.  The  first  word  I  heard  was  after  this  band  came  up,  and  after  the  band  had 
gone  up  into  the  hall.  I  had  just  passed  by  the  hall,  passed  up  the  street,  when  a  colored 
man,  geuteely  dressed  and  standing  on  the  steps,  made  this  remark:  *'  All  the  people  about 
the  streets  are  damned  rebels,  and  must  be  cleaned  out."  That  is  the  only  expression  of 
violence  I  heard  from  anybody.  He  made  the  remark  in  an  excited  manner,  but  the  negroes 
sat  down  in  the  street  and  on  the  curbstones.  Nearly  all  had  sticks  and  canes,  some  pieces 
of  common  fence  as  if  they  had  come  some  distance,  and  I  was  under  the  impression,  by 
looking  at  them,  that  they  did  not  belong  in  town.  They  did  not  seem  to  pay  auy  attention 
to  this  remark. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  writs  issued  against  any  members  of  the  conven- 
tion? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempts  being  made  to  serve  any  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

W.  Pope  Noble,  a  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Times. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  neighborhood,  or  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  the  day  of  the  riot, 
Monday,  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there  at  the  time. 

A.  I  believe  it  was  about  half  past  twelve  when  I  approached  the  building  in  my  capacity 
as  reporter  of  the  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an.  account  of  what  occurrences  should  take 
place.  The  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  large  crowd  of  citizens  on  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Burgundy  streets,  with  now  and  then  a  policeman — about  ten,  I  think,  at  that  time. 
I  saw  that  the  crowd  of  colored  people,  with  some  women  and  children,  were  gathering  around 
the  steps  of  the  Institute  building,  aud  were  in  the  act  of  being  addressed  by  one  or  two  per- 
sons, at  least  one  person  if  no  more.  Mr.  Snethen,  private  secretary  to  the  governor,  called 
to  me  from  the  window  of  the  private  secretary's  room,  and  said,  "Come  here,  Noble,  quick ; 
here  is  an  item."  I  then  went  inside  of  the  building,  inside  of  the  room,  and  Snethen  went 
back  to  his  desk.    We  sat  down  together  a  few  minutes.    He  then  told  me  that  some  negro- 
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bad  been  addressing:  tbe  crowd,  beginning,  "  Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  and  saying  it  in  a 
jocular  way,  and  saying  it  was  best  for  them  all  to  go  borne.  I  staid  tbere  a  few  minutes, 
and  while  we  were  talking  there  was  a  rumpus,  a  confusion  of  cries  in  the  street.  I  got*up 
from  where  I  was  sitting  and  went  to  the  window  and  saw  that  a  few  persons,  negroes,  in 
the  crowd  had  divided  off  from  it,  and  were  following  a  police  officer  wno  was  dragging  off 
a  bright  mulatto,  though  he  looked  to  be  white.  As  they  followed  him  I  heard  a  great  many 
cries,  a  perfect  confusion  of  them,  and  as  the  policeman  neared  the  fence  one  of  the  negroes, 
standing  on  the  opposite  banquette,  drew  a  revolver,  a  long  navy  revolver,  and  fired.  Then 
I  do  not  know  who  fired  again.  I  was  startled  at  the  shooting,  and  moved  away  from  the 
window. 

Q.  Was  the  policeman  struck  by  the  shot  7 

A.  I  did  not  see.  He  was  out  of  my  view.  I  saw  then  the  negroes  rush  on  towards  Ca- 
nal street — I  think  a  crowd  of  at  least  fifty  or  sixty — and  stoop  down  as  if  picking  up  some- 
thing, in  the  mean  time  yelling.  I  saw  also  some  get  several  shots  from  the  crowd,  and 
heard  the  whistle  of  bullets  from  towards  Canal  street.  The  only  shot  I  saw  distinctly  was 
the  first  shot  from  a  negro  in  the  crowd.  I  then  retired  into  the  corner  of  tbe  room,  away 
from  the  windows,  being  advised  by  Snethen  and  others,  who  said  it  was  perfect  death  to 
stand  there.     I  suppose  this  firing  must  have  continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Were  any  01  those  shots  up  to  this  time  directed  against  the  windows  of  the  room  where 
the  convention  was  sitting  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  or  heat  them  strike.  The  only  shots  I  heard  were  going  in  both  di- 
rections, and  after  fifteen  minutes  there  was  a  long  lull  in  the  firing,  and  I  saw  a  negro  had 
been  killed.  I  saw  his  body  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  on  the  steps  of  a  build- 
ing, and  saw  that  the  women  and  children  nad  taken  shelter  in  the  door  fronts  of  the  row  op- 
posite. I  do  not  know  how  long  this  lull  continued,  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  the  firing  commenced  again,  and  from  the  building,  though  I  saw 
nothing  yet,  but  simply  heard  the  cheering,  and  I  supposed,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  it  was  from  the  building  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  though  I  did  not  see  it.  The 
intervening  time,  until  half  past  one,  I  spent  in  that  room  in  company  with  Governor  Wells's 
brother  and  R.  F.  Dannoy,  Judge  Howell  and  old  Mr.  Sauve\  who  were  in  the  governor's 
office.  They  were  all  very  much  excited.  At  this  time  the  police  had  appeared  in  front  of 
the  building,  and  I  thought  it  best  for  myself  to  go  out,  and  I  advanced  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  as  I  got  near  the  door,  I  should  say  five  or  six  police  officers  pointed  their  pistols  at 
me.  It  was  only  by  my  saying  I  was  reporter  of  the  Times  that  I  saved  myself  from  being 
shot  by  the  police.     The  pistols  were  lowered  immediately. 

Q.  You  think  if  they  had  not  recognized  you  they  would  have  shot  you  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  would. 

Q.  They  supposed  you  to  be  a  member  of  the  convention  7 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  were  very  much  excited,  and  believed  everybody  in  the 
building  was  fully  armed  and  determined  to  fight  to  the  last.  I  judge'  so  from  the  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  everywhere,  as  the  first  man  that  put  his  pistol  to  me  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  I  walked  coolly  across  the  street,  and  the  police  officers  were  in  a  line  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  I  went  up  to  the  water-works  building,  and  the  firing  began 
again,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  go  in  there,  and  not  go  up  the  street  any  further. 

Q.  State  how  many  negroes  and  members  of  the  convention  you  saw  shot  that  day  by  the 
police. 

A.  I  only  saw  one  negro  shot,  but  I  saw  the  bodies  of  over  twenty.  Those  that  I  saw 
were  those  that  surrendered,  each  one  as  they  came  out  of  the  door,  both  white  men  and 
negroes.  I  did  not  recognize  anybody  except  Mr.  Shaw  as  he  was  being  taken  off  by  a  man 
whom  I  knew  to  be  a  policeman,  O'Donnell,  with  his  coat  off.  Some  one  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  had  a  knife,  and  ran  up  behind  Mr.  Shaw  and  made  a  lunge  at  him 
with  a  knife,  and  O'Donnell,  the  policeman,  turned  around  and  lifted  his  club,  and  then 
these  citizens  moved  off.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  actually  witnessed  where  I  recognized 
the  party.     That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  inside  of  the  hall  7 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hall  or  not  7 

A.  I  was  in  the  room  of  the  private  secretary. 

James  Gibney,  sergeant  of  the  first  district  police,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  last  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  1  was  at  the  City  Hall  when  the  dis4urbauee  first  commenced.  A  courier 
came  up  and  told  us  there  wus  fighting  on  Canal  street. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  where  the  convention  was  sitting, 
at  the  time  they  surrendered? 

A.  I  entered  it  immediately  after  I  saw  the  white  flag  out  of  the  window.  I  recognized 
the  flag  and  answered  them  back  by  letting  them  know  that  I  recognized  it.  There  were 
citizens  and  policemen  up  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  when  I  went  in  there.  I  went  in  among 
the  tirat. 
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.*  Q.  Was  there  any  firing  after  you  entered  the  hall  7 

AL  Not  while  I  was  entering  the  hall,  but  after  I  got  inside  there  was,  from  the  party  that 
^ras  in  the  hall. 
5  Q.  Did  you  see  the  person  or  persons  who  did  fire  ? 

A.  Tq  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  were  about  five  hundred  people  there  then. 
.   (Jf.  How  many  shots  were  fired  7 

A.  I  cannot  say  on  oath;  about  ten  or  twelve. 

Q    Were  those  shots  directed  towards  you  or  your  menl 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  tjiev  were  directed  towards  the  door  when  it  was  opened.  I  saw  the  shots 
strike,  and  haard  them  on  the  chairs,  and  some  passed  me.  Previous  to  this  I  was  struck 
by  a  negro  with  a  small  black  staff  while  I  was  trying  to  get  up  to  the  man  who  had  the 
white  flag  in  his  hand. 

Q,  Did  tbfi  police,  at  any  time  you  saw,  return  the  fire  in  the  hall  7 

A.  No,'  air. 
}    Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  hall  until  it  was  cleared  of  the  convention  7 

A.  Yejf,  sir ;  principally  in  the  hall,  and  on  the  street. 

Q   lHd  you  see  any  dead  bodies  of  colored  men  in  the  hall  as  you  took  possession  7 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  down  stairs  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  shot  them  7 

A.  No  *ir  r  they  were  shot  on  the  retreat  of  these  negroes  that  entered  the  hall  as  we 
came  down. 

$.  By  whom  7 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  assisUn  making  any  arrests  there  in  the  hall  7 

A.  Accordingly  as*  they  came  out  I  sent  them  off  in  charge  of  the  policemen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  that  you  turned  over  to  the  police  being  killed  or  wounded 
by  any, persons  after  they  were  in  charge  of  the  police  ? 
.  A.  I  do  not  know  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Dr.  Dostie  was  arrested  or  gave  himself  up  7 

A.  I  was  not.     I  know  nothing  concerning  him.    I  did  not  know  that  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  Mr.  Henderson  7 

A.  Noy  air  ;  my  corporal,  Kennedy,  arrested  him  and  took  him  off. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  there  were  a  number  of  negroes  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  hall  if  there  was  no  firing  on  the  part  of  the  police  7 

A.  There  was  firing  before  the  police  got  there.  We  heard  the  firing  when  we  got  to  the 
corner  of  Carondelct  and  Gravier  streets,  two  squares  from  the  building. 

Q.  Were  there  any  killed  inside  of  the  hall,  members  of  the  convention,  negroes,  or  others  7 

A.  I  do  not,  know,  but  when  I  first  entered  the  hall  I  did  not  see  any  dead  bodies  at  that 
time.     I  found  dead  bodies  there  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  anybody  enter  the  hall  except  the  police  officers  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  that  time.  I  did  not  see  them.  I  did  not  even  see  the  police  enter.  I 
cannot  say  how  the  dead  bodies  came  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  arrested  that  day  other  than  members  of  the  conven- 
tion or  negroes  7 

A.  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  could  not  tell,  when  a  man  was  arrested,  whether  he  belonged 
to  the  convention  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  that  any  one  was  arrested  for  firing  into  the  hall  there  from  the  outside 
before  you  entered  the  hall  ?    Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  rioters  being  arrested  in  the  street  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  you  entered  the  hall,  after  the  flag  was  hung 
out  by  that  man,  none  of  them  fired  any  shots  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  none  fired  at  that  time.  There  was  a  crowd  of  citizens  there  afterwards,  and 
some  shots  came  in  there  over  my  head. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  any  of  the  dead  bodies  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

J.  F.  Moll£re  194  St.  Ann  street,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  State  all  you  know  in  regard  to  the  riot  on  Monday. 

A.  I  arrived  at  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  about  half  past  eleven.  At  twelve 
o'clock  Judge  Howell  called  the  convention  to  order.  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  offered  a  prayer. 
After  he  wa«  through,  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  convention  was  called.  Twenty-two  or 
twenty-five  persons  were  present.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Cutler  to  take  a  recess  of 
an  hour,  and  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  be  requested  to  send  out  and  try  to  fetch  forward  the 
absent  members.  During  all  this  time  it  was  very  quiet.  The  moment  we  adjourned  we 
heard  some  music  outside  ;  a  band  came  along.  I  went  out  from  the  hall  to  see  what  it  was, 
and  got  on  the  front  part  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  had  just  got  to  the  front  when  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Then  I  saw  all  the  colored  men  coming  from  the  corner  towards 
the  front  pArt  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  a  mob,  rushing.  There  was  an  order  issued 
then,  from  inside  the  convention,  that  no  one  should  go  near  the  windows  to  put  them  down, 
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and  all  at  once  it  was  perfectly  quiet.  Some  parties  came  up  and  said  everything  wa» 
quiet.  We  sat  down  iu  the  hall,  aud  all  at  once,  as  I  was  passing  by  the  window 
towards  Canal  street,  there  was  a  regular  volley  of  shots  coming  from  the  corner  of  Canal 
street  towards  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  saw  the  colored  men  go  to  a  large  pile  of  bricks  and 
take  up  bricks  and  try  to  defend  themselves.  These  shots  were  fired  by  white  men,  from  the 
corner  of  Canal  street.  The  negroes  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  Some  picked  up  bricks  and  commenced  firing  them.  I  saw  three  pistols  among 
the  whole  crowd.  I  saw  one,  when  ho  fell,  rise  up  again  and  fire  several  times.  The  moo 
rushed  on  towards  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  At  that  time  Mr.  Cutler  and  Dr.  Dostie  got  up 
inside  of  the  building  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  all  of  you  sit  o'own;  we  are  peaceably  assem- 
bled here ;  do  not  move.  Sergeant-at-arms,  do  not  let  any  one  go  near  the  windows."  We 
sat  down,  aud  had  bt*en  so  about  five  minutes  when  the  doors,  that  were  closed,  were  broken 
open,  and  on  turning  round  I  saw  nothing  but  a  battery  of  pistols  levelled,  right  at  the  door. 
Ihey  were  all  policemen  in  uniform,  who  opened  a  volley  right  into  the  crowd.  We  cried, 
44  We  are  doing  nothing;  we  are  peaceable"  They  continued  firing  until  they  got  out  of 
ammunition,  when  the  colored  men  piled  up  the  chairs  and  succeeded  in  resisting  them. 
We  closed  the  door.  On  the  second  charge  one  policeman  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
hall.  He  had  a  pistol,  and  shot  iu  every  direction,  hitting  everybody  before  him.  At  laet 
a  colored  man  came  behind  him  with  a  stick  and  hammered  him  on  the  head,  mnd  ran  hin^ 
out  of  the  building,  and  got  the  door  closed  again.  I  immediately  seized  the  American  flag, 
and  I  got  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  flagstaff,  and  tried  to  get  it  out  of  the  window. 
The  moment  wo  got  near  the  window  some  colored  men  took  their  white  coats  off  and  they 
fired  at  us.  Presently  a  colored  man  said,  "If  you  will  follow  me  we  will  all  rusHom)." 
Just  as  he  said  so  the  door  was  burst  again,  the  third  time,  by  the  police,  and  Mr.  Horton 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  with  a  white  handkerchief  and  said,  "Do  not  shoot;  we 
surrender."  They  fired,  and  Mr.  Horton  was  shot  in  the  arm.  Then,  the  colored-men,  as 
soon  as  they  fired,  grabbed  hold  of  pieces  of  chairs,  tables,  and  the  railing,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  back  again.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  there  had  been  not  more  than 
three  or  four  shots  fired  out  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  From  what  we  could  gather  inside 
I  do  not  think  there  were  ten  pistols  in  the  crowd.  Some  of  the  men  jumped  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  the  moment  they  got  down  there  I  saw  the  policemen  fire  anil  shoot  at  them.  The 
whole  of  the  police  were  on  the  side  towards  Canal  street.  I  had  a  view  from  the  side  win- 
dow, aud  I  could  see  the  colored  men  rushing  to  them  for  protection.  Then  they  would 
hold  them  and  would  shoot  them.  I  saw  this  myself,  and  can  bring  witnesses  to  prove  it. 
On  the  fourth  assault,  Waters,  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  was  standing  by  the 
door;  be  said,  "  Mollere,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  said,  "I  am  going  out.  They 
made  another  break  at  the  door,  opened  it,  and  fired  several  shots,  (all  the  time  policemen,) 
we  holloing,  "  We  surrender."  We  were  beat  back  then.  1  got  out  with  Waters  and  two 
or  three  colored  men.  As  I  came  out  I  met  a  young  man,  a  former  clerk  in  a  drug  store.  I 
8 aid,  "For  God's  sake  do  not  touch  me;  protect  me."  He  said,  "  Come  down  stairs  with 
me."  As  I  got  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  a  regular  file  of  police  fired  at  me,  and  said,  "Kill 
him,  the  God  damned  Yankee."  I  owe  my  life  to  one  of  the  sergeants  of  police  and  to 
Clark.  The  crowd  was  crying  out  as  I  got  to  the  corner,  "Kill  him,  the  damned  Yankee 
Bon  of  a  bitch."  Clark  saved  my  life  there  by  saying  I  was  a  rebel.  I  saw  a  poor  old  col- 
ored man  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  saw  three  men  rushing  behind  %him  with  their  pistol*  in 
their  hands.  They  were  citizens,  not  police.  I  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and 
as*  they  got  up  to  this  colored  man,  one  said,  u  Here  is  one  of  them,"  and  put  his  pistol  to 
bis  head  ;  and  the  colored  man  turned  around,  laughing,  aud  said,  "What  is  the  matter?*' 
As  he  said  that  I  saw  his  brains  blown  out.  I  proceeded  to  Claiborne  street,  and  went  to 
my  residence.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  were  not  more  than  ten  shots  fired  from 
the  inside  of  the  convention. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  saw  the  negroes  running  out  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the 
side  towards  Canal  street,  as  if  for  protection,  to  the  police,  and  there  held  by  one  while  shot 
down  by  another  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Dostie  arrested  ? 

A.  He  was  not  arrested  when.  I  came  out. 

The  board  here  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  3,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

GEO.  BALDEY, 
Lieut,  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen,  U,  S,  Vol*.,  Recorder, 


August  3,  1866—10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday,  and 
the  recorder. 

J.  Bustillos,  citizen,  residing  at  No.  19  Baronne  street,  summoned  as  a  witness,  stated 
that  he  saw  nothing  of  the  disturbance  of  July  :*(),  but  only  heard  the  shots  fired. 
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Osoar  A.  Rice,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  convention  on  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was-. 

Q.  In  \*t*at  capacity? 

A.  Merely  as  a  looker  on,  a  spectator. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  When  I  first  went  there  I  saw  a  large  crowd  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  building1  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  building,  towards  Canal  and  Common  streets.  Everything  was  per- 
fectly quiet  then.  That  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  judge.  This  was  about 
five  minutes  before  the  firing  first  commenced.  I  went  along  the  street,  everything  was 
quiet,  an4  walked  into  the  building.  I  went  up  stairs  and  got  into  the  hall.  Just  as  I  got 
•  up  there  they  began  firing  in  the  street.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  I  did  not 
see  anything  at  all  outside.  1  thought  the  firing  would  be  over  in  a  moment,  and  I  tried  to  • 
tfet  e%t  at  once.  I  got  down  stairs,  and  they  had  shut  the  doors,  and  would  not  allow  any- 
body to  go  out.  Every  one  was  excited.  I  found  I  could  not  get  out  there,  and  went  to 
several  other  places  in  the  building.  There  was  no  means  of  getting  away.  I  went  up 
stairs  again  and  waited  there  until  the  police  came.  When  the  police  came  into  the  hall 
they  made  a  rush  into  the  door  and  deployed  on  both  sides  of  the  door,  and  commenced  firing 
into  tui  crowd. 

Q.  Had  the  crowd  fired  upon  them  first? 

4-.  I  did  not  see  any  one  in  the  building  fire.  I  did  not  hear  any  reports  that  I  shonld 
suppose  \rerc  in  the  building.  The  police  came  in  there  and  commenced  firing  at  once  into 
the  crowd,  which  was  composed  mostly  of  negroes.  The  crowd,  as  soon  as  the  police  rushed 
in,  rose  from  their  seats,  all  having  been  sitting  before  that,  and  commenced  to  rush  forward 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  to  get  as  far  from  the  door  as  possible.  I  got  near  the 
toar.  I  walked  towards  the  police,  and  one  or  two  of  them  grabbed  me,  and  oue  fired  a 
ttfctol,  and- the  ball  struck  me  in  the  ear.  I  saw  the  policeman  fire  at  me.  The  one  that  had 
hold  of  my  shoulder  struck  me  with  his  "billy"  on  the  shoulder.  I  asked  them  if  they  would 
not  take  me  out  of  the  hall ;  that  I  was  merely  a  spectator  and  wanted  to  go  out.  They 
'said,  "Let  the  s — n  of  a  b — h  lay  there;"  and  after  they  had  fired  all  their  revolvers,  dis- 
charged them  all,  they  retired  from  the  hall  without  attempting  to  make  any  arrests,  and  as 
soon  as  the  police  had  got  out  of  the  hall  I  got  in  the  rear  of  them  and  got  out  of  the  hall  too. 
Those  that  were  inside  shut  the  door  and  shut  them  out.  The  police  went  below  to  the  hall, 
in  the  entry,  and  then  I  took  out  my  handkerchief  and  waved  it.  As  I  went  to  go  down 
stairs  they  kept  firing.  I  called  to  them  to  let  me  come  down.  They  wouW  not  let  me,  and 
fired  vtp  at  me.  I  ran  up  stairs  then  and  got  on  to  the  roof,  and  staid  there  until  the  police 
came.  They  came  in  and  arrested  me,  and  took  me  to  the  station-house.  That  is  all  I  saw. 
*.  Q.  Would  you  recognize  the  policeman  that  fired  at  you? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  too  much  excitement. 

Q.  Had  you  intimated  to  them  that  you  would  give  yourself  up  before  vou  wore  shot? 

A.  I  walked  towards  them  and  told  them  I  wanted  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hall,  and  two  of 
them  took  hold  of  me,  one  on  each  side,  and  when  one  of  thnm  raised  his  club  I  tried  to  par- 
tially avoid  the  blow,  and  the  one  who  was  on  my  right  side,  a  little  in  front,  fired,  and  the 
ball  went  through  my  ear  and  down  into  the  floor.  I  could  see  him  fire;  but  I  thiuk  some 
oneind  struck  him  at  the  time.  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  they  took  hold  of  at  that  time. 
I  was  outside  of  the  railing ;  the  balance  of  the  party  was  inside  of  the  railing.  I  did  not  see 
auybody  resist  inside  of  the  hall.  Everybody  was  frightened  and  trying  to  hide  themselves, 
and  see  how  far  they  could  escape  from  the  police. 

Q.  Had  the  police  fired  on  the  crowd  before  you  gave  yourselves  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  commenced  firing  just  as  fast  as  they  came  into  the  halL  They  did  hot 
make  any  attempt  to  arrest  anybody,  or  call  for  any  oue  to  surrender. 

t9EORGE  A.  R.  Baum,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of 
July  30? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  inside? 

A.  Inside,  in  the  hall. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  there? 

A.  Merely  as  a  looker  on. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  what  happened  to  you,  if  anything. 

A.  I  heard  there  was  some  trouble  going  on  there,  and  I  went  there.  I  saw  some  blood 
on  the  sidewalk  there,  just  turning  the  corner  of  Common  and  Dryades  streets.  There  was 
nothing  going  on  near  the  Institute ;  everything  was  cleared  away,  and  I  went  up  there. 
When  I  got  near  the  building  I  saw  a  mob  coming  from  Canal  street  and  hallooing  at  me, 
with  clubs  and  pistols  in  their  hands.  I  went  up  ;  I  did  not  think  I  would  have  time  to  go 
back.  Sure  enough,  before  I  could  get  up  stairs  a  couple  of  these*  citizens  came  up  to  me 
and  fired  four  shots  at  me  before  I  could  get  into  the  hall  door.  Immediately  after  a  crowd 
of  policemen  came  up  stairs  and  fired  off  their  pistols  in  among  us.    Several  of  the  colored 
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men  had  pistols  and  fired  a  few  shots,  a  very  few,  and  returned  the  fire  and  drove  them  back ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  they  were  re-enforced  by  policemen  coining  in,  who,  renewed  the 
fire  in  among  us,  and  we,  seeing  we  could  not  prevent  them  from  coming  in,  made  signs  of 
surrender  by  means  of  white  handkerchiefs.  We  had  one  on  a  flagstaff ;  but  they  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  that,  but  kept  up  the  fire.  They  then  rushed  into  the  hall  in  among 
us,  firing  and  using  watch-clubs,  aud  all  that,  knocking  us  down,  and  we  had  to  lun  out  in 
among  them,  and  as  we  passed  them  they  poiuted  their  pistols  at  us  and  shot  at  us.  I  got 
as  far  as  down  stairs,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  citizen  with  a  sluug-shot,  and  was  knocked 
on  the  top  of  the  head  and  struck  down.  When  I  recovered  from  that  stroke  I  was  bit , in 
the  head  with  a  watch-club  by  a  policeman,  and  was  shot  at  by  citizens,  but  not  hit.  I  bled 
very  severely ;  blood  was  all  over  my  face  and  clothes,  when  I  was  taken  away  to  the  police 
station  by  two  policemen.  On  the  way  go i lie  to  the  station  I  was  grossly  insulted  by  citi- 
zens who  were  gathered  in  Canal  street.  They  said,  "There  comes  another  s— - n  of  a  b-jrh 
of  the  convention ;  let  us  shoot  him  or  hang  him ;"  but  they  were  prevented  from  actjpg  by 
the  two  policemen  in  charge  of  me.  Some  pointed  their  pistols  at  me,  but  were  told  not  to 
interfere  by  the  police,  which  command  they  obeyed.  When  I  arrived  at  thefwlice  station 
on  Jackson  square  I  was  searched  and  everything  taken  away  from  me— my  pocket-book, 
containing  fifty  dollars  and  a  few  cents  in  money,  and  a  penknife  which  I  had  with  me^ 
When  I  was  released  I  demanded  my  money,  &c.,and  found  that  the  contents  of  my  pocket* 
book  were  taken  out.    My  money  aud  things  were  never  returned  to  me. 

Q.  When  the  police  first  broke  into  the  hall  was  the  firing  commenced  by  the  police  or  by 
the  persons  in  the  hall  ?  , 

A.  The  police  fired  first. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  endeavor  to  give  yourself  up  to  the  police  ?  t         , 

A.  I  did,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it. 

Q.  Did  tbey  call  on  any  one  there  to  surrender  before  they  fired  on  entering  the  hall? 

A.  They  did  not.  A  chaplain  or  minister  was  waving  his  handkerchief,  aftd  got, a, ball 
through  his  arm,  at  the  time  the  police  broke  in. 

Q.  How  many  people  inside  of  the  hall,  either  members  or  spectators,  did  you  see  armed 
with  pistols  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  pistols,  used  by  colored  men.  No  white  men  that  I  a*w 
were  armed  or  used  any  weapons. 

S.  R.  Snaer,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  any  time  during  July  30? 

A.  I  was  there  at  about  ten  o'clock.  I  came  there  merely  as  a  spectator.  I  saWa  large 
crowd,  colored  and  white  men,  inside  and  outside  of  the  building  I  staid  there  awhile, 
and  then  came  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  who  went  on  the  street  and  talked  to  the  crowd  in  the 
street.  He  said,  "Gentlemen,  go  home  quietly."  As  soon  as  he  said  that  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. I  staid  there  awhile  and  then  went  as  far  as  Lafayette  square.  I  saw  a  large  crowd 
of  police  and  citizens  congregating  there.  I  staid  there  awhile  and  then  came  back  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  All  was  in  perfect  order  outside  and  inside  of  the  building.  I  heard 
a  police  officer  had  shot  a  black  man  in  the  leg.  I  went  down  stairs  and  staid  awhile,  and 
a  black  man  came  from  up  stairs  and  told  the  crowd  of  colored  men  in  the  street,  "Please" 
listen  to  me."  He  said,  "The  convention  has  adjourned  until  one  o'clock.  You  go  home 
quietly.  You  must  go  to  work  quietly."  The  crowd  remained  there  awhile.  About  five 
minutes  after  he  said  those  words  two  white  boys,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  came  and 
cursed  the  negroes,  "D — d  s — 8  of  b — s"  or  something,  and  backing  as  though  they  wanted 
to  draw  a  weapon.  I  saw  a  man  take  the  boy  by  the  arm  and  so  bring  him  to  Dryades 
street,  where  the  police  officers  were  in  line  with  citizens.  They  were  right  across  the  street. 
Then  I  heard  cries,  "Let  him  go;  no,  knock  him."  This  was  a  white  boy.  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  brick  flung  in  the  direction  of  the  boy,  near  a  crowd  of  white  men.  I  do  not 
know  who  threw  it,  but  directly  as  soon  as  it  fell  they  began  to  fire  a  volley  of  revolvers, 
coming  from  the  rank  where  the  police  and  citizens  were.  As  soon  as  they  fired  the  colored 
men  made  no  resistance.  They  ran  in  every  direction.  I  ran  as  far  as  the  corner  of  Common 
and  Dryad e8  streets  and  stood  there.  I  saw  they  were  firing,  the  police  and  citizens,  and  the 
few  minutes  I  was  there  I  saw  a  poor  black  man  trying  to  escape,  for  he  was  running  as  fast 
as  he  could.  They  never  told  him  to  halt  or  anything,  but  just  fired  a  volley  after  him.  He 
fell  right  on  the  banquette.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  about  from  thirty  to  fifty  persons,  citizens 
and  boys,  assisted  by  the  policemen,  came  and  knocked  his  brains  out.  About  two  minutes 
after  that  came  another  black  man.  That  one  was  wounded,  I  think,  for  he  had  blood  on  him, 
and  his  clothes  were  torn.  He  came  there  and  they  fired,  and  he  fell  in  the  gutter,  and  as 
soon  as  he  fell  they  just  came  over  and  kuocked  him  (police  and  citizens  both)  with  a  piece 
of  wood  plank  on  the  head.  I  saw  policemen  bringing  in  prisoners,  and  the  crowd  was  so 
thick  that  they  knocked  the  prisoners. 

Q.  Did  the  police  attempt  to  protect  their  prisoners  7 

A.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Were  the  black  men  in  Dryades  street,  where  the  police  commenced  firing,  were  many 
of  the  black  men  armed? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  black  man  armed. 
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G.  B.  Gouhdeau,  236  St.  Philip  street,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Qt  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  during  the  riot  on  July  30. 

A.  I  was  in  the,»neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute  last  Monday,  about  twelve 
o'clock".  I  went  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  to  see  the  convention  meet.  I  was  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  there,  and  seeing  a  couple  of  special  officers  there,  I  knew  by  the  wav  they 
looked  that  something  was  going  to  happen.  I  did  not  like  to  find  myself  in  the  building, 
and  I  walked  outside  and  stood  on  the  corner  of  Canal  street.  As  I  was  going  there  to  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets,  or  rather  while  I  was  standing  in  front  of  Himbert's 
confectionery,  a  crowd  of  young  colored  boys  came  up  with  a  United  States  flag,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  going  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  a  drum.  As  they  passed  and  were 
turning  the  corner  by  the  coffee-house  there,  there  were  half  a  dozen  young  men  there, 
eighteen  to  twenty-owN  years  old,  standing  up  in  the  doorway  as  they  passed  by,  and  cursed 
them,  "Oh,  you  damned  niggers."  They  snouted  "hurrah,"  and  a  pistol  shot  went  off  in 
the  coffee-house,  fired  at  them  from  the  coffee-house.  They  wheeled  around  and  charged  on 
them.  They  rushed  in  the  coffee-house  and  closed  the  doors.  I  was  standing  opposite,  and 
I  told  them  to  go  on  where  they  were  going.  The  drum  was  rapped  and  they  went  on.  I 
stoos)  there  and  laughed  about  it,  and  one  of  the  specials  came  to  me  (I  know  him  well;  he 
is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  recorder  of  the  second  district)  in  citizen's  clothes  and  said, 
"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  I  said  it  was  bad;  they  are  only  boys,  and  they  ought  to 
have  more  feeling  and  not  disperse  the  boys.  Then  he  said  to  me,  "I  believe  they  are  to 
keep  these  men  from  coming  up  around  the  corner."  When  these  parties  fired  it  made  an 
excitement  there,  and  some  white  men,  loafers,  next  went  around  on  Dauphin  street  and 
came  on  the  corner,  where  they  halted.  Others  kept  coming  there.  When  there  were  about 
fifty  of  them  standing  there,  all  at  once  I  heard  the  cry  of  "damned  niggers;  kill  the  damned 
Digger,"  and  a  pistol  shot  or  two  from  this  white  crowd,  when  the  negroes  rushed  for  a  pile 
of  bricks  and  commenced  throwing  bricks  at  them.  This  was  in  return  for  the  pistol  shots. 
.  There  were  about  three  or  four  shots.  As  soon  as  the  bricks  commenced  flying  they  turned 
the  corner  of  Canal  street,  and  as  they  turned  the  corner  I  saw  the  police  of  the  second  dis- 
trict coming  in  the  crowd  with  their  pistols  out,  aimed.  They  were  all  running  with  their 
pistols  in  their  hands.  Just  as  they  got  to  the  corner  the  bricks  these  darkies  were  throwing 
were  flying  by  after  those  persons  who  had  fired  at  them.  As  the  police  got  to  the  corner 
they  commenced  tiring  at  the  negroes.  They  could  not  stand.  The  negroes  retreated 
towards  Common  street  and  the  police  kept  walking  up  until  they  got  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing. These  negroes  ran  across  Common  street  and  a  few  went  into  the  hall  and  closed  the 
doors,  becaiiFe  the  policemen  got  there  at  the  same  time  and  were  trying  to  break  in  the 
door.  Some  cried,  "an  axe!  an  axe!"  Some  got  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  fired  into 
the  windows.  There  had  been  no  firing  then  from  the  windows.  Then  I  saw  the  policemen 
fire  about  thirty  shots  through  the  windows  of  the  building.  Then  there  was  a  shot  or  two 
fired  from  the  building  and  a  policeman  got  wounded  in  trie  leg.  The  crowd  got  hold  of  a 
catiuian  and  beat  him  and  put  the  policeman  in  there.  Then  they  kept  shooting.  Every 
one  that  tried  to  escape  would  be  shot,  white  or  black.  I  saw  two  police  officers  come  out  of 
the  hall  with  Dr.  Dostie.  He  was  covered  with  blood.  He  was  badly  beaten,  and  some  oue 
cried  out,  "That  is  Doftie;  kill  him,  the  son  of  a  bitch;  kill  him,"  and  they  rushed  for  him 
and  fired  about  ten  or  fifteen  shots  at  him  and  let  him  go  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  The 
police  fired  too,  but  I  cannot  say  positively  they  shot  him.  Many  of  the  citizens  had  a 
white  handkerchief  around  their  neck  as  a  badge*.  Then  they  dropped  him  on  the  banquette 
and  weat  to  attend  to  others.  About  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  a  crowd  of  these 
men  thai  had  these  handkerchiefs  around  their  necks,  came  where  they  left  him  on  the  ban* 
quette  and  took  him  by  his  two  legs  and  pulled  him  to  the  green  opposite  the  cake  shop,  and 
made  a  crowd  around  him  and  took  their  hats  off  and  commenced  to  hurrah — "hurrah  for 
I)avis."  I  went  to  the  other  side  then.  Every  once  in  a  while  J  saw  those  fellows  coming 
out,  policemen  beating  and  chasing  them.  As  soon  as  one  would  put  his  bead  out  they 
would  run  foriim  like  dogs  after  rats  coming  out  from  a  wharf.  Some  of  the  negroes 
begged,  "For  God  Almighty's  sake  do  not  kill  me ;  I  was  not- doing  anything."  They  said, 
"  Kill  the  damped  niggtjr,"  until  it*ras  all  over.  In  the  Treme  suburbs  I  saw  the  police, 
one  named  Jechard,  go  up  to  an  old  colored  man  selling  watermelons  there  near  my  house ; 
I  saw  two  policemen  go  up  and  say,  "  You  damned  nigger,  come  along  here."  They  grabbed 
him  and  took  him  as  far  as  my  corner.  As  they  got  up  to  the  corner  one  of  ticm  let  go 
the  arm  he  had  hold  of,  and  he  had  his  pistol  in  his  hand  and  shot  at  him  three  or'four  times. 
The  officer  who  shot  him  was  Cook,  of  second  district-  police.  The  negro  ran?  with  two  or 
three  shots  in  him,  snd  fell  down  in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  Claiborne  street.  Two  or 
three  officers  came  and  picked  him  up  and  took  him  to  a  house  on  St.  Philip  street,  inside  of 
the  yard,  and  went  along  and  met  anofher  one  and  said  to  him,  "Run,  you  son  of  a  bitch," 
and  he  ran  and  the  police  ran  behind  him  with  pistols  in  their  hands.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  shot  him  or  not*  I  suppose  it  was  for  their  amusement,  nothing  else.  They  have 
threatened  the  lives  of  the  witnesses  who  testify  as  to  the  killing.  Xhreats  have  been  made 
to  Union  men  that  if  they  gave  testimony  to  this  commission  they  would  have  violence  done 
to  them.  I  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  daagerous  for  me  to  give  evidence  before  this 
court.  Loyal  men  are  being  disarmed  by  the  police,  while  others  are  still  permitted  to  carry 
their  weapons. 
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Zephihe  Canonge,  194  Burgundy  street,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  State  all  you  heard  and  saw  during  the  riot  of  July  30.  •  • 

A.  I  started  to  go  to  the  convention  on  Monday  with  a  few  friends  of  mine.  I  got  to  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Burgundy  streets,  and  I  heard  a  band  of  music  coming  down  Burgundy 
street,  and  I  stopped.  We  started  after  that  for  the  hail.  When  I  got  in  the  hall  I  met  a 
gentleman,  who  asked  me  if  I  heard  any  noise  or  firing  in  the  street.  I  said  no.  Five 
minutes  after  that  I  heard  a  shot  while  I  was  in  the  hall.  I  then  ran  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  I  saw  a  police  officer,  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  running  after  a  negro.  He 
shot  this  negro ;  I  saw  him  when  he  fell.  Immediatelv  after  he  fell,  my  friend  said,  we  are 
all  going  to l)e  assassinated.  J  said,  we  did  not  come  here  for  that  puu>ose.  I  had  nothing 
but  my  pen-knife  with  me.  Ten  minutes  after,  I  saw  two  police  officefl  open  the  door  of  the 
hall,  with  pistols,  and  shoot  inside.  I  then  ran  on  the  platform.  On  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  platform  is  a  private  room  with  a  window  in  it.  I  jumped  into  it  and  we  staid  there 
about  half  an  hour.  I  could  see  by  the  windows  the  police  officers  surrounding  the  building. 
We  heard  several  shots  made  in  the  window  of  this  private  room.  We  waited  there  about 
ten  miuutes.  Then  they  came  in  the  hall  altogether,  these  police  officers.  I  saw  themtfrom 
that  little  room.  They  all  had  revolvers  and  they  were  firing  into  the  hall.  A  member  of 
the  convention,  with  a  silver-headed  caue,  hallooed  to  be  quiet.  Immediately  I  saw  them 
tie  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  United  States  flag,  and  they  waved  it  out  of  the  window,  and 
the  police  kept  on  shooting.  My  friend  said,  "Now  I  will  take  the  chance  to  get  out  of  this 
place."  I  told  him  not  to  go  out  of  the  door;  that  perhaps  one  of  the  police  officers  we 
knew  might  come  in  and  protect  us.  I  saw,  when  ray  friend  got  to  the  door  to  ^o  out,  a 
policeman  get  hold  of  him  and  shoot  him.  I  saw  him  fall  and  they  pulled  him  out  of  the 
door.  Five  minutes  after  that,  a  policeman  came  in.  I  ran  to  him.  I  knew  him.  I  said, 
"Can't  you  protect  me?"  He  said,  "I  cannot  do  anything  for  vou;  what  business  have 
you  to  come  nere;  don't  you  know  they  can  hang  you?"  He  said  then,  "  Wait  there  and  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you."  He  handed  me  over  to  another  police  officer,  and  told  him 
to  take  me  to  Canal  street.  While  he  was  going  down  stairs  with  me  a  police  officer  came 
along  and  put  a  revolver  to  my  head,  and  my  policeman  said,  "  Don't  shoot  that  man  ;  he  is 
a  prisoner. '*  On  the  way  down  stairs  I  met  a  Sicilian  man  with  a  short  dirk-knife,  and  he 
said,  4<  Kill  him ;  be  received  votes  as  a  member  of  the  convention  ;'•  and  the  police  officer 
caught  hold  of  him  and  held  him  down  and  kicked  him,  and  I  was  brought  to  the  cars  and 
went  to  my  house. 

Q.  When  the  police  broke  into  the  hall,  who  began.firing  first? 

A.  The  police.     We  had  barricaded  the  door  with  cuairs,  and  they  broke  it  open. 

Q.  Did  the  people  fire  at  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  see  one  revolver  in  the  hall. 

Q    Did  you  see  any  resistance  to  the  police?  *     • 

A.  Not  at  all.    No  man  could  resist  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  advising  them  to  resist  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  in  the  hall  inciting  a  riot  ? 

A.  No,  air,  nobody ;  and  I  heard  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  hall  that  day.      f 

John  Walker,  (colored,)  84  Carondelet  street,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics'.  Institute  during  tha  riot  of 
July  30? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  been  there  in  the  morning  and  there  was  no  crowd  there  then.  I  want 
back  to  my  business.  I  never  went  around  any  more  until  I  saw  the  police  officers  <f©ing. 
I  put  on  my  coat  and  went  on  ahead  of  them  all  the  time.  When  I  got  near  the  corner  of 
Common  and  Dryades  streets,  the  police  broke  ranks  and  rushed  down  the  street,  and  were 
shooting  behind  aud  before  me.  I  saw  the  crowd  running.  I  saw  souie  colored  men  run- 
ning from  the  Institute.  I  saw  the  man  turned  back  and  pursued,  and  the  police  never 
pulled  a  trigger  until  they  got  right  up  to  their  heads  aud  then  fired.  I  was  standing  then 
in  a  cigar  store  in  the  alley  of  the  Varieties  theatre.  There  were  some  men  there,  citizens, 
who  told  them  which  streets  to  go  down,  and  saying,  "  Kill  the  sons  of  bitches,"  alluding  to 
the  colored  people,  I  judge.  Then  I  stepped  back  in  the  cigar  store  and  looked  out  of  the 
door.  As  soon  as  the  crowd  dispersed  I  came  back  to  (he  shop.  When  I  gut  there  I  saw 
the  police  bringing  colored  people  along  the  street  and  beating  them.  Some  had  their  leas 
broken,  and  they  would  fall  ana  could  not  walk,  and  the  citizens  would  step  up  and  take  tpe 
clubs  from  the  police  aud  beat  these  men  over  the  head  with  them.  I  saw  one  shot  by  the 
police  near  the  corner  of  Poydras  and  Carondelet  streets  because  he  could  not  walk.  He 
shoved  his  pistol  to  his  head  and  shot.  Then  they  picked  him  up  arid  carried  him  away. 
Just  beyond  that,  near  the  Touro  buildings,  I  saw  the  police  stop  therewith  a  man  who 
gave  out  aud  who  was  hallooing  for  his  life,  as  the  other  one  was,  and  a  gentleman  there 
says,  '*  Perhaps  the  man's  leg  is  broken  and  he  cannot  staud  on  it,"  and  he  went  to  examine 
iL     There  was  a  tall  policeman — I  think  I  could  recognize  him — a  dark-skinned  man,  and 
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very  tall,  who  started  to  hit  the  man,  and  mme  gentlemen  arrested  the  blow,  and  this  doctor 
went  to  feel  his  leg.  I  could  not  hear  his  decision,  but,  any  way,  the  policeman  went  to 
shoot  the  doctor,  as  I  supposed  him  to  be.  This  other  policeman  said  something  to  the  other, 
and  it  was  quite, a  dispute  whether  the  police  would  shoot  the  doctor.  They  wanted  to  shoot 
him  anyhow.  Then,  after  that,  they  brought  some  other  men  along  the  street.  The 
police  stopped  right  under  me.  I  was  on  the  gallery  looking  down ;  they  stopped  there,  and 
two  or  three  citizens  came  up  and  took  the  clubs  out  of  the  policemen's  hands  and  beat  these 
men  on  the  head  until  they  fell  at  their  feet. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  interfere  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  attempt  at  all.  They  gave  up  their  clubs  to  these  men  to  beat  them  with. 
I  saw  the  same  thing  committed  in  various  places  by  the  police. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  attempt  to  protect  any  colored  persons  in  their  hands  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  saw  just  the  contrary  of  that.  I  saw  the  police  stop  and  give  up  the 
persons,  prisoners,  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens  to  knock  down. 

-  Charles  Prados,  214  Canal  street,  citizen,  was  dnly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 
(Interpreted  from  French. ) 

I  was  at  the  Mechanics*  Institute  at  the  commencement,  2£  hours  from  the  beginning.  I 
saw  when  the  police  burst  in  the  door  the  first  time.  The  police  opened  fire  first  on  those 
who  were  in  the  hall.  I  heard  no  firing  from  the  convention.  Eignjt  or  ten  officers  of  the 
police  burst  in  and  opened  fire.  The  members  inside  drove  them  back  with  chairs.  In  spite 
pf  their  having  a  white  flag  displayed,  the  police  continued  their  firing  into  the  hall.  There 
was  no  resistance  from  the  hall  before  the  police  commenced  firing.  The  moment  the  police 
got  into  the  hall  they  commenced  to  fire.  There  was  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  the  hall.  I  saw  a  policeman  whom  I  knew,  and  he  told  me  to  tie  a  v^nite  handkerchief 
around  my  throat.  Every  policeman  was  armed  with  a  pistol.  I  only  saw  one  negro  fire  a 
pistol  out  of  the  window. 

L.  A.  Snaer,  234  St.  Claude  street,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q   Were  you  present  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  Merely  as  a  spectator. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  and  heaT  yourself  there  ? 

A.  Everything  seemed  to  be  quiet  when  I  first  went  there.  I  went  out,  and  had  hardly 
reached  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Canal  streets  when  I  heard  some  firing.  I  ran  as  last 
as  I  could  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  saw  a  negro  being  carried  off  bv  two  officers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  crowd  of  armed  citizens.  Almost  every  one  appeared  to  have  arms.  Soon 
after  some  heavy  firing  started  in  front  of  the  hall.  I  went  as  close  as  it  was  safe,  and  I  saw 
a  large  number  of  police  firing  through  the  windows  of  the  hall,  and  through  the  alley-May 
which  lead*  from  Dryades  to  Baron ne  street.  I  then  went  on  Baronne  street,  where  I  saw 
three  negroes,  coming  down  from  the  cars,  shot  and  beaten  to  death  by  white  citizens.  No 
police  was  there  at  the  time.  There  was  only  one  policeman  watching  the  alley-way.  I 
then  went  back  to  Dryades  street  and  saw  the  same  firing  going  on  during  that  time,  nearly 
all  police  officers ;  but  few  citizens  were  firing  then.  The  police  were  then  firing  at  the 
people  in  the  hall  who  were  attempting  to  escape.  I  saw  two  or  three  men  jump  from  the 
second  story  ball  window  into  the  yard  oack  of  it,  and  there  shot  by  the  police.  I  went  to  my 
place  of  business  and  saw  policemen  inside,  and  found  I  had  been  robbed  of  cigars  and  other 
things.    I  did  not  see  any  firing  from  the  windows  at  any  time  while  I  was  there. 

James  L.  Andem,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 
Q.  .State  what  you  saw  and  heard  of  the  riot  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30. 
A.  I  visited  the  Mechanics'  Institute  as  reporter  for  the  New  Orleans  Commercial.  I  re- 
inained  in  the  hall  where  the  convention  was  in  session  until  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  recess  was  announced,  and  then  started  to  go  to  the  street.  As  I  reached  the  front  street 
door  of  the  Institute  I  heard  some  loud  shouting,  and  saw  several  bricks  flying  through  the 
air  in  the  direction  of  Canal  street.  Almost  immediately  I  heard  several  shots  fired,  and  the 
crowd,  mostly  colored  people,  rushed  back  into  the  main  entrance  of  the  hall.  I  was  carried 
up  stairs  with  tbo  crowd.  The  colored  people  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  and  were  run- 
ning in  every  direction  to  escape.  I  remained  in  the  large  hall  but  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
firing  jtill  continuing,  I  went  out  into  the  upper  hall,  where  I  met  a  friend,  and  we  went  into 
one  ofthe  offices  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hall  and  locked  the  door.  We  remained  there 
until  about  half  past  two  o'clock.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  break  open  the  door  of 
our  room,  but  we  remained  quiet  until  the  firing  had  almost  ceased.  At  last,  another  attempt 
was  made  to  force  open  the  door,  and  we  opened  it  ourselves.  ■  Eight  or  ten  men  came  in. 
About  one-half  were  policemen  and  the  others  citizens,  armed  with  large  white  staffs,  all  of 
a  similar  pattern,  and  most  of  whom  had  pistols  in  their  hands.  The  police  took  charge  of 
my  friend  and  myself  to  take  us  to  the  station/  As  they  were  taking  my  friend  down  stairs, 
the  mob  at  the  top,  citizens,  thiow  bricks  and  pieces  of  wood  on  him,  and  knocked  him  down, 
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The  police  who  were  accompanying  him  were  struck  as  well  by  these  bricks  and  pieces  of 
wood.  1  called  the  attention  of  the  police  who  had  hold  of  me  to  this  fact,  and  asked  them 
if  thev  wanted  to  take  me  down  that  way.  I  told  them  I  must  go  into  the  office  where 
they  found  me,  and  they  consented.  When  I  got  back  there  I  found  some  of  the  party 
pocketing  pens  and  other  articles  in  the  room.  I  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  thereupon  the 
police  said  if  I  would  take  care  of  the  room  they  would  leave  me  there.  I  heard  one  of  the 
citizens  who  was  in  the  room, armed  with  a  white  club  like  the  rest,  inquire,  "la  the  whole 
of  Hays's  brigade  up?"  He  was  answered  that  they  had  not  all  come.  He  then  said,  "If 
they  had  all  come,  not  one  of  these  damned  fellows  would  have  escaped."  I  heard  one  of 
the  police  say  he  had  fired  his  five-barrelled  revolver  five  times  that  day.  I  remained  in  the 
room  until  it  was  comparatively  quiet,  and  then  went  down  to  the  street  with  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  and  went  home. 

Edward  Thomas,  first  sergeant,  second  district  police,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  occur  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  when  you  forced  the  door,  and 
entered  the  hall  where  the  convention  was  sitting.  . 

A.  I  was  at  the  corner  of  Burgundy  and  Canal  streets,  and  I  saw  but  one  officer  there  when  the 
fighting  and  shooting  commenced.  I  sent  for  ten  men  to  my  station  to  prevent  the  fighting 
between  the  citizens  and  negroes.  There  was  fighting  about  quarter  of  an  hour  when  the 
ten  men  came.  I  made  a  charge  in  the  street  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  negroes  there.  Some  went  inside  of  the  Institute,  and  some  went  on  Common  street. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  firing  they  put  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  Canal  street  side 
of  tne  building,  in  the  last  window.  All  the  police  were  there  at  the  time.  I  went  up  stairs 
with  five  or  six  police  officers  and  citizens,  and  we  burst  open  the  door.  They  had  chairs 
barricading  the  door.  I  pushed  the  chairs  aside  with  my  feet,  and  got  in.  At  that  miiMtte 
the  firing  was  too  hard,  and  I  had  to  go  back.  That  firing  \%as  from  the  inside.  When  I 
came  down  they  were  firing  every  way — outside,  inside— citizens  and  everybody. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  police  force  struck  by  the  firing  which  you  say  occurred  when  yon 
first  pushed  open  the  door  ? 

A.  One  of  the  officers  was  struck  in  the  hand. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  or  authority  was  it  that  you  carried  fire-arms  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not  receive  any  orders. 

Q.  Do  they  commonly  carry  fire-arms  ? 
.   A.  We  have  no  orders  to  carry  arms  as  policemen.    It  is  against  the  law..   We  have  no 
tight  to  carry  arms. 

Q.  When  you  drove  those  negroes  down  the  street,  and  your  party  fired  upon  them,  did 
you  give  them  orders  to  fire  ? 

A.  We  did  not  fire  at  all  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any*  policeman  fire  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  fired  on  a  citizen  that  day  myself,  to  protect  a  prisoner  I  had.  The  citiien 
shot  at  me.  * 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired  at  the  police  force  when  you  entered  the  hall  7 

A.  About  fifty,  I  think.  I  do  not  know.  My  intention  was  to  go  hi  there  anil  take  the 
men  to  the  lock-up. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  did  not  have  any  time  to  see  it.  Just  as  the  door  was  burst  tbey  shot  through  there. 
There  were,  perhaps,  300  persons  in  that  hall. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  at  that  time  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  was  only  about  two  minutes  that  I  was  at  the  door.  After  I  came  ftomR  ft 
negro  came  down,  and  I  took  him  away.     Citizens  tried  to  take  the  negro  away  from  me. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Doctor  Dostie  surrendered  himself,  or  was  taken  out? 

A.  When  Dostie  came  out  of  the  door  I  took  hold  of  him.  When  I  had  gone  fifty  feet 
with  him  they  hallooed,  "  That  is  Dostie ;  kill  him  !  kill  him  !  "  Before  I  let  him  go  they  shot 
twenty  times ;  so  I  let  him  go.  The  moment  I  let  him  go  he  fell.  I  did  not  see  any  wound* 
on  him  when  I  took  him.  The  moment  he  fell  Sergeant  Leclair,  him  and  me,  pushed  back 
the  crowd,  and  took  Dostie  away  from  the  citizens,  put  him  in  a  carriage,  and  sent  him  to  the 
station.     It  was  citizens  who  fired  at  Dostie. 

Q.  How  long  was  Doctor  Dostie  in  the  possession  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  One  minute  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  use  a  knife  against  Doctor  Dostie  that  day  7 

A.  No,  sir.  «  •  ■ 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  convention  taken  out  7 

A.  Yes.    I  took  Mr.  Fish  myself,  and  put  him  in  the  hands  of  two  officers  on  Canal  street. 

Q.  Who  shot  him? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  They  wanted  to  kill  him  on  Canal  street,  and  theJitutenant  of  the.&rsi 
district  took  him,  and  defended  his  life.  '  * 

Q.  Di<J  you  see  any  flag  in  the  hall  when  you  broke  in  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Are  you  a  resident  of  this  city  T 
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A.  Yes ;  I  was  born  find  raised  here. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  there  armed  with  clubs  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  only  the  police  had  clubs. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  there  armed  with  large  canes? 

A.  Yest  sir ;  pretty  nearly  all  the  citizens  had  canes.    Some  had  crowbars  and  some  pieces 
of  wood.     The  citizens  used  a  great  many  bricks. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  among  the  police  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do  that 

*ay? 

A .  No,  sir.  I  gave  orders  to  the  police  that  we  were  going  there  to  do  our  duty,  to  prevent 
any  fight  or  fuss. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  as  to  what  they  would  do? 

A.  No,  sir. 
.    Q.  Did  you  arrest,  or  see  arrested,  any  citizens  other  than  members  of  the  convention  or 
negroes  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  time.  I  told  the  citizens  to  stop  shooting,  because  the  police  would 
be  blamed  for  it  anyhow. 

Q.  How  many  arrests  do  you  think  you  made  yourself  during  that  day  ? 

A.  Perhaps  thirty  or  forty.    I  put  them  in  the  hands  of  my  officers  on  Canal  street. 

John  Kennedy,  corporal  first  district  police,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  form  8/  part  of  the  detachment  of  police  that  effected  an  entrance  into  the  hall 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  July  901  ' 

A!  No,  sir.  When  I  got  up  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  door  was  just  bpened  and  the 
crowd  was  rushfng  down  stairs.  I  Went  down  ahead  of  them,  and  they  came  down  and  fan 
over  me.  They  were  a  crowd  of  citizens  and  police.  When  the  door  was  opened  one  chair 
flew  out  of  the  door,  and  six  or  seven  shots  were  fired  out  of  the  {mil.  I  diet  not  go  into  the 
hall  the  first  time*  But  the  second  time  I  got  in  there  and  left  again,  and  the  third  time  I 
went  up  I  met  Mr.  W.  &.  Fish  coming  down  stairs.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  ran  to  him 
and  got  hold  of  him  ;  I  knew  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  save  him ;  I  told  him  I  would  do 
all  I  could  for  him.  I  called  on  officer  Brown  and  he  assisted  me.  We  took  him  down  to 
St.  Charles  street  to  a  carriage,  and  took  him  to  the  police  station.  He  was  not  hurt.  A 
man  struck  at  him,  a  citizen,  but  did  not  hurt  him.  A  large  crowd  was  crying,  '•  Kill  him, 
kill  him."  I  returned  to  the  hall  again  aud  staid  there  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  I  started 
to  go  up  stairs  and  saw  Mr.  Hahn  coming  down,  and  a  crowd  after  him.  I  started  to  get 
hold  of  him,  and  he  got  outside  of  the  door,  and  he  hallooed  out  and  said,  '•  Somebody  has  struck 
me  in  tl\e  back."  I  picked  him  up,  with  Corporal  Lally,  and  I  said  I  would  take  him  to  the 
station  as  soon  as  possible.  We  got  on  Common  street,  near  Baronne,  and  he  said,  "  I  will 
give  you  anv  amount  of  money  for  a  carriage."  The  carriage  was  at  the  corner  of  Common 
and  Carondelet  streets.  I  took  him  to  the  station.  The  chief  of  police  came  with  me. 
The  crowd  got  after  Hahn,  and  somebody  struck  at  him,  and  the  chief  struck  at  the  man  and 
knocked  him  down.  There  must  have  been,  at  the  least  calculation,  two  or  three  hundred 
people  following  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shot  the  first  time  you  undertook  to  enter  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  heard  some  shots,  but  whether  it  was  in  the  hall  or  out  of  it,  I  could  not  say.  But 
the  second  time  there  were  shots  fired  out  of  the  hall.  My  intention  was  to  arrest  everybody. 
I  made  two  arrests,  Hahn  and  Fish. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  made  to  arrest  people  who  were  firing  or  striking  at  Hahn  or 
Fish? 

A.  I  think  there  was  one  young  man  arrested.     I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  arresting  Fish  and  Hahn,  and  other  members  of  the  con- 
vention ? 

A.  My  idea  for  arresting  them  and  taking  them  to  the  station  was  more  for  protection  than 
anything  else — to  save  them  from  the  mob.  If  they -had  remained  on  the  street  they  would 
have  been  killed. 

Q.  Had  you  orders  to  arrest  any  particular  persons  on  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

<Q.  By  what  authority  were  the  police  armed  with  revolvers  on  that  day? 

A.  None  at  all,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  they  commonly  carry  revolvers  on  duty  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  I  carry  a  revolver.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  police  were 
generally  armed  that  day  or  not 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  reach  the  Tiall  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  main  police  got  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  firing  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  In  what  direction  f 

A.  On  Baronne  street,  near  Canal ;  I  saw  a  crowd  rushing  down  Baronne  street.  Then 
I  started  through  the  back  way  of  the  hall,  and  there  was  some  firing  from  the  windows  of 
the  hall 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  at  the  windows  of  the  hall  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    Thej  say  there  was  firing  on  the  othex  %\fa. 
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Major  Francis  Moore,  65th  United  States  colored  infantry,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  near  the  Mechanics1  Institute  at  any  time  during  the  affray  of 
July  30  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  yourself  there. 

A.  I  came  down  about  12  o'clock,  hearing  there  was  firing  on  Canal  street.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets,  near  the  Institute,  I  saw  two  colored  men  lying  on  the 
sidewalk,  apparently  dying,  shot.  The  policemen,  and  a  crowd  of  citizens  in  front  of  the 
Institute,  seemed  to  be  filing  at  the  windows  of  the  building.  I  saw  policemen  fire  at  the 
building  at  that  time.  I  saw  a  colored  man  then  jump  out  of  the  side  of  the  building  and 
run  across  the  street.  The  policemen  and  some  citizens  fired  at  him  and  he  tumbled  and 
fell.  They  quit  firing  shortly  after  that,  and  five  or  six  policemen  came  msbing  around  the 
corner,  saying,  "  Follow  us,  ooys,  and  you  will  see  some  fun;  the  damned  niggffs  are  going 
out  behind.*1  I  followed  them  to  Baron ue  street,  and  saw  one  black  man  apparently  trying 
to  get  into  the  street  from  near  the  college.  Several  policemen  fired  at  him  there,  and  he 
seemed  to  get  over  a  fence  and  got  knocked  down  on  Canal  street  by  the  crowd  of  police- 
men .and  citizens.  I  then  returned  to  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets  again,  and* 
saw  several  white  men  brought  out  at  that  time.  The  mob  cried,  "  Hang  them !  shoot 
them  !  "  but  they  seemed  to  go  through  all  right.  I  left  then.  I  saw  many  colored  men 
being  brought  away  covered  with  blood.  I  went  to  my  room,  and  In  half  an  hour  I  came 
np  Dauphin  street.  On  the  way  up  I  met  a  cart  with  three  policemen  and  a  mob  of  one 
hundred  mea  following  it  in  an  awful  state  of  excitement,  crying  to  stab,  cut,  and-  shoot 
him.  I  asked  who.it  was  that  was  in  the  cart.  They  said  it  was  the  head  one.,  Dr.  Dostie, 
in  the  cart.  When  I  got  to  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets  I  heard  a  shouting  up  the  street,  and 
looking  back  I  saw  two  civilians  with  their  coats  off,  armed  with  brickbats,  and,  I  think, 
three  policemen,  and  a  mob  behind  them,  following  a  colored  mau  down  the  street  as  hard 
as  he  could  run.  The  citizens  were  in  front.  One  of  the  citizens  struck  the  man  with  a 
brick  and  knocked  him  down.  The  negro  got  up  and  ran  again.  Iu  the  mean  time  the 
other  one  had  got  in  frontof  him,  and  he  put  out  his  foot  and  the  colored  man  fell,  and  the 
man  knocked  him  with  a  brick.  At  this  time  the  two  policemen  came  up  and  they  fired  tl.e'r 
revolvers  at  him  and  killed  film,  and  then  turned  away.  I  saw  his  body  lying  there  about 
an  hQur  afterwards,  where  they  had  shot  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  force  when  they  charged  up  Dryades  street  and  drove  the  crowd 
back  from  the  front  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  I 

A.  I  did  not.  n 

Q.  Could  you  recognize  any  of  those  policemen  or  citizens  7 

A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Were  all  the  police  you  saw  armed  with  revolvers  7 

A.  They  were.     Some  had  two  revolvers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  auy  negroes  resisting  policemen  at  any  time  7 

A.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  kind.     They  were  apparently  wild  to  escape. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  negroes  armed  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  that  day  did  you  infer  that  the  negroes  were  engaged  in  any  riot- 
ous proceedings  ?  * 

A.  I  should  think  not.  I  saw  the  negro  procession  marching  through  Dauphin  street  to 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  they  were  perfectly  orderly  and  quiet. 

Q.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  by  police  or  citizens  in 
reference  to  the  riot  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  police,  there  were  two  of  them  taking  a  wounded  man  just  behind 
me  as  I  went  up  the  street.  This  was  really  in  the  affray,  about  1  o'clock.  One  policeman 
said  to  the  negro,  *'  You  damned  negro  son-of-a-bitch,  I  will  learn  you  to  try  to  ride  over 
White'men,  God  damn  you.  I. would  kill  you,  only  I  hate  to."  In  regard  to  the  riot,  I 
heard  the  citizens,  in  groups,  speaking  of  it,  and  it  seemed  to  afford  them  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  as  far  as  I  could  learn.  They  expressed  sorrow  for  the  negroes,  but  wished 
that  all  the  white  men  had  been  killed.  As  far  as  I  saw,  there  was  general  satisfaction  that 
so  many  members  of  the  convention  and  negroes  had  been  killed  and  wounded. 

Captain  William  M.  Robinson,  10th  United  States  colored  artillery,  was  duly  sworn, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  7 

A.  I  was  present  in  Canal  street,  at  the  comer  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets,  and  about 
that  place. 

Q.  State  if  you  saw  any  firing  at  the  building,  and  who  it  was  done  by. 

A.  I  heard  and  saw  a  great  many  shots  fired  into  the  windows  of  the  building  where  the 
convention  was  sitting.  The  shots  were  fired  by  policemen  in  every  case,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  probably  heard  fifty  shots  at  least. 

Q.  Did  you  see  at  that  time  any  return-shots  from  the  windows  of  the  Institute  7 
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A.  I  did  not  I  watched  carefully  the  smoke  of  the  revolvers.  I  saw  nothing  indicating 
any  firing  from  the  building. 

Q.  About  what  hour  was  that  ? 

A.  I  could  hardly  say.  It  was  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  second  district  squad  of 
police. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policeman  do  any  act  that  was  singular,  or  make  any  remarks  at 
that  time  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  I  did.  1  heard  many  remarks  made  by  policemen  which  I  thought  very  singular  at 
that  time.  On  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets  I  saw  a  policeman  apparently  very 
much  excited  and  drunk,  having  his  arms  around  a  small  boy,  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
patting  him  on  the  shoulders  and  telling  him  to  go  in  like  a  good  boy.  He  said  to  him, 
•'  You  know  who  to  fight  for,  an&who  your  friends  are/'  The  boy  was  at  the  time  loading 
his  revolver.  Many  persons  were  there  with  revolvers  in  their  hands.  The  police  took  no 
notice  of  them,  but  seemed  to  be  approving  of  their  acts.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arrests  made  by  the  police  of  parties  who  had  arms  there  1 

"A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  several  persons  in  arrest,  all  colored  persons,  with  the  exception  of 
two  members  of  the  ^convention— Fish  and  Flood. 

Q.  Were  all  the  police  you  saw  armed  with  revolvers  ? 

A.  I  could  not  sav  tbey  were  all  armed  with  revolvers  and  fire-arms,  but  so  far  as  I  ob- 
served, they  were.  Several  of  the  police  had  belts  on  with  the  letters  "C^S."  on  their  plates. 
I  heard  very  strong  language  used  by  the  police  towards  the  colored  persons  while  they  were 
being  taken  away  by  the  police,  such  as,  **You  damned  son  of  a  bitch,  I  have  a  mind  to 
snoot  you."  One-man  who  was  shot  in  the  head  asked  the  policeman  why  he  did  not  an  est 
some  of  the  white  men.  He  said„  "Shut  up,  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out-»-but  I  have 
better  use  for  my  weapon,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  was  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Burgundy  streets.  A  few  old  men  in  the  ball  of  the  convention  had  sticks  and  canes.  I 
suggested  to  my  friend  to  look  among  them  and  see  if  they  were  armed.  A  large  portion 
of  them  were  in  shirt  sleeves,  and  if  they  had  been  armed  with  fire-arms  we  should  have 
known  it.  A  few  of  the  old  men  had  sticks,  and  the  young  ones  little  canes,  bur  I  saw  no 
weapon  in  the  hall  among  colored  men.  k 

The  board  here  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow  inorniag,  August  4,  1866,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
«     Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  6'.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


Saturday,  August  4,  1866—10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  t#  adjournment.    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday, 
and  the  recorder.     E.  G.  Dill,  short-band  reporter,  was  duly  sworn. 

D.  E.  Haynes,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  You  were  present  near  the  corner  of  Baronne  and  Common  streets  on  the  30th  of  July 
last? 

A.  I  was.  Perhaps  I  had  better  state  substantially  the  observations  I  made  upon  the 
crowd  when  I  first  went  to  the  hall,  while  in  the  hall,  and  after  I  left  the  hall. 

Q.  Give  a  narrative  of  what  you  saw  on  that  day  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

A.  Well,,  I  came  out  of  the  hospital  Saturday  morning— I  was  sick — and  Sunday  morning, 
at  my  boarding-house,  I  heard  remarks  made  by  gentlemen  in  reference  to  the  convention 
which  was  to  meet  on  Monday  next ;  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  was  about  Dr.  Dostie ;  that  he 
ought  to  be  killed ;  and  some  ladies  remarked  that  they  ought  to  go  to  his  house  and  kill 
him  and  Henderson.  When  I  got  to  the  Institute,  a  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock,  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  character  of  the  crowd,  and  examined  the  negroes  to  see  if  they 
were  armed,  for  if  they  were  armed  they  must  have  belts  to  carry  weapons  of  any  size.  I 
could  see  none.  I  made  a  more  particular  inspection  because  of  the  rumors  which  I  had 
heard.  In  the  house  I  made  the  same  observations.  I  saw  but  one  white  man  armed  with 
a  revolver.  I  had  one  myself,  as  threats  had  been  made  against  my  life  for  publishing  a 
narrative.  I  had  permission  from  General  Sheridan  to  carry  weapons.  I  made  these  ob- 
servations, and  after  the  convention  adjourning  for  an  hour  I  then  looked  again.  There 
still  was  nothing  to  convince  me  tbat  the  negroes  had  met  there  for  any  riots,  from  the  fact 
that  I  saw  them  not  armed.  It  they  were  armed  it  must  have  been  with  very  small  pocket 
pistols.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  for  an  hour  to  bring  in  absent  members,  a 
band  of  music  passed  outside,  and  there  were  some  demonstrations  on  this,  very  little  ihuugn, 
in  the  house.  All  ran  to  the  window.  I  went  to  the  window.  I  staid  in  the  Institu'e 
some  twenty-five  minutes  after  its  adjournment,  and  the  last  person  with  whom  I  was  speak- 
ing was  Judge  Howell.  I  remarked,  *'  Judge,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  prospect  for  quiet. 
I  see  no  demonstration  of  any  belligerent  character  " — seeing  no  policemen  outside.  I  was, 
however,  informed  that  morning,  from  a  general  rumor,  that  the  policemen  were  drawn  off 
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their  beats  at  12  o'clock  the  night  before  and  concentrated  at  their  regular  depots,  and  that 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  sworn  in  by  Harry  Hays  the  Saturday  previous  as 
extra  deputy  sheriffs.     Passing  out  then,  I  went  to  Sims's  drug  store.     As  I  came  out  I  saw 

farties  of  whites  and  blacks.  I  still  made  my  observations  to  see  whether  they  were  armed, 
could  discover  no  sign.  I  was  reading  in  the  Tribune  when  the  word  of  the  riot  came.  I 
came  down  the  street,  aiming  to  go  down  to  the  convention,  and  I  met  a  negro  ;  he  was  on 
oue  side  of  the  street ;  he  was  wounded  some  place  here  in  the  right  side  ;  was  covered  with 
blood.  I  followed  his  track  as  far  as  I  went,  and  it  was  bloody.  I  went  down  close  to  the 
corner  of  Baronne  aud  Common  streets,  not  far  from  the  Medical  College.  The  Medical 
College-  yard  is  around  near  the  corner.  There  was  a  general  hubbub,  and  shooting,  and 
running  here  and  there.  I  anticipated  that,  for  I  was  near  upon  the  streets  aud  saw  I  could 
110 1  get  into  the  hall  for  the  shooting,  and  went  across  and  4u  the  general  row.  I  went  into 
a  house  where  some  mechanics  were  working.  I  went  up  to  the  second  story  and  out  oil 
the  balcony.  The  first  person  I  saw  in  the  fight  was  a  negro,  down  near  the  corner  of  Ba- 
rouue  and  Common  streets,  wounded  in  the  head,  and  bleeding  from  it  profusely.  Some 
citizens  were  standing  over  him  with  brickbats,  and  beating  him.  Presently  a  policeman 
came  up  with  his  mace  and  struck  the  negro  down  again  when  he  attempted  to  rise  He  was 
beaten  so  and  dragged  across  the  street,  and  hit  with  a  cane  across  the  back.  A  policeman 
came  and  struck  him  again  on  the  other  side.  The  next  I  recollect  seeing  was  a  negro 
cross iug  Baronne  street,  in  the  rear  of  Baronne  street  cars.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  the 
negro  while  ho  was  crossing  the  road,  and  he  fell  across  the  track. 

Q.  Were  those  shots  fired  by  policemen  or  by  citizens? 

A.  By  policemen.  I  did  not  see  a  citizen  shoot.  I  saw  citizens  with  clubs  and  brickbats. 
He  fell  apparently  dead  across  the  track,  and  was  dragged  across  the  gutter. 

Q.  By  policemen  or  citizens? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  now  which* 

Q.  By  two  persons  ? 
-1  A.  Uy  two  persons.     It  was  the  police  shot  him,  I  know.    The  first  snot  he  fell  from  was 
by  the  police.     I  could  afterwards  see  him  raise  his  head  once  in  a  while ;  and  presently 
&  rush  was  made  up  to  the  Baronne  street  car,  and  a  negro  man  was  pulled  out  of  it. 

Q.  Who  by? 

A.  By  the  police.  He  ran  up  Baronne  street,  and  right  under  where  I  was  standing,  (I 
was  on  the  balcony,)  and  was  snot  by  a  policeman  not  over  six  feet  from  the  man.  Several 
shots  were  fired  at  him,  but  this  one  was  directly  close  to  me.  He  was  a  man  upwards  of 
forty  years  of  age. 

Q.  Did  the  negro  fall  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  sight ;  but  one  man  with  a  scantling  just  grazed  his  back.  The  scantling 
had  nails  in  it.  They  were  shooting  at  him  until  he  turned  around  Union  street.  I  lost 
sight  of  him  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Anything  else? 

A.  I  saw  several  prisoners  carried  off  and  beaten  by  the  police.    They  were  all  bloody. 

Q.  Were  these  negroes  ? 

A.  Negroes  and  white  men.  There  were  policemen  at  both  ends,  and  there  were  cries  of 
"H  ing  him!  God  damn  him,  hang  him !" 

C^.  Just  state  whether  or  not  these  men  arrested  were  members  of  the  convention. 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  members  of  the  convention  arrested.  He  was  arresting  those  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  movement.    I  saw  no  citizens  arrested  by  the  policemeu. 

Q.  Were  none  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  negro  arrested  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  'There  were  not  more  than  two  citizens  armed,  but  policemen  were  with  the 
citizens. 

Q.  What  were  the  policemen  armed  with  ? 

A.  They  were  armed  with  five  or  six-shooters — some  six  and  some  five — most  of  them,  and 
pistols  and  clubs. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  that  day  without  arms  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  They  all  had  belts  and  fire-arms  in  their  hands — all  that  I  saw.  I  know  I 
was  in  the  fear  of  my  life,  for  had  I  been  recognized  I  would  have  been  killed.  I  had  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  the  suffering  of  Union  men  in  western  Louisiana  and  published  some 
letters  here  in  this  city  during  the  last  two  months,  and  I  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of 
character  in  the  town  stating  that  my  life  was  threatened,  and  I  had  a  permit  to  carry 
weapons  from  General  Sheridan.  This  young  man  (he  was  a  special  policeman)  says  to  me, 
44  Old  man,  it  is  as  well  for  you  your  face  was  not  seen  that  day ;  you  would  have  went  up." 
I  remarked  that  44if  they  did  not  shoot  at  me  better  than  they  did  at  the  negroes,  I  would 
send  one  of  them  to  hell  anyhow." 

Q.  You  say  special  policemen  ;  what  special  policemen  7 

A.  Men  sworn  in  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  uot  any  policemen  were  sworn  in  the  night  before? 

A.  He  was  a  play-actor  and  did  not  belong  to  the  force.  I  saw  him  with  most  of  the  offi- 
cers Tuesday  night,  and  he  was  acting  with  the  policemen  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  acting  with  them? 

A.  1  did  not  see  him,  but  he  said  so. 
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.  Q.  Do  70a  know  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  regular  force  ? 

A.  I  know  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  this  young  man's  name  ? 

A.  Jeremiah  Breeni.  I  saw  a  negro  in  charge  of  a  policeman  on  Carond>elct  street;  the 
negro  was  wounded  and  the  policeman  was  beating  him. 

George  W.  New,  citizen,  of  127  Carondelet  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  State  as  briefly  as  you  can,  doctor,  the  occurrences  you  witnessed  on  the  30th  of  July, 
the  day  of  the  riot. 

A.  I  was  at  my  room  perhaps  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  was  informed  by  some 
person  from  the  front  door  that  the  policemen  were  taking  persons  to  prison  who  seemed  to 
be  wounded,  and  that  there  was  a  riot  on  the  street.  I  left  my  room  and  went  to  Poydras 
street,  down  Poydras  to  Baronne,  from  Baron ne  to  Common  street,  and  there  turned  to  the 
left,  in  front  of  the  University  building,  where  I  saw  persons  in  police  uniform  and  others 
shooting  at  people  who  were  in  the  street,  Common  street  and  Baronne  street,  and  some  who 
were  on  that  lot.  After  waiting  a  short  time  I  turned  homeward,  where  I  remained  some  few 
hours,  during  which  time  I  saw  a  number  of  persons  passing  that  street  in  custody  of  police- 
nieu  and  others;  whether  they  were  policemen  or  not  I  do  not  know,  as  they  were  not  in 
police  dress.  I  think  some  wore  the  badges  of  policemen  in  citizens'  dress.  They  had  in 
custody  persons,  white  and  black,  most  all  of  whom  seemed  to  be  wouuded.  Being  com- 
paratively a  stranger  in  this  city,  having  come  here  iu  November,  1864, 1  knew  but  very  few. 
Among  others  I  saw  were  Mr.  Horton,  Governor  Hahn,  R.  King  Cutler,  and  I  believe  Alfred 
Shaw — a  man  pointed  out  to  me  as  Alfred  Shaw. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  these  persons  ? 

A.  While  they  were  taking  them  to  prison.  I  live,  perhaps,  a  square  from  the  prison. 
These  men  in  custody,  many  of  them,  seemed  badly  wounded ;  some  limped ;  mostly,  I 
think,  wounded  about  the  head;  but  others  were  wouuded  about  the  body,  and  the  police- 
man seemed  to  be  hurryiug  them,  some  limping,  others  bloody  ;  and  I  suppose  the  wouuded 
did  not  get  along  very  rapidly,  and  they  seemed  in  some  instances  to  be  speaking  with 
violence  and  striking  them  with  police-clubs  aud  canes.  I  think  I  saw  one  man  I  know 
striking  one  man  in  the  hip. 

Q.   Whs  that  a  policeman? 

A.  He  was  in  citizen's  dress. 

Q.  Was  he  aiding  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  man  carried  a  knife  in  his  right  hand.  I  am  on  the  west  side  of  Caron- 
delet street.  The  person  was  between  me  and  the  man.  I  saw  the  knife  as  he  pulled  him 
along. 

Q.  Was  the  man  a  white  person  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  going  towards  the  prison  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  whether  he  had  a  badge? 

A.  I  could  not  tell.     The  man  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  pants,  and  vest. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  badge  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  had.  I  will  not  state  positively.  I  saw  him 
strike  an  old  negro  twice  iu  the  face  with  the  but-end  of  a  pistol.  He  was  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  nearer  me  than  the  negro.  He  struck  him  in  the  face  with  considerable  force — 
once  in  the  nose,  and  the  blood  flew  from  the  wounds  pretty  freely.  He  seemed  quite  an  old 
man,  and  he  was  wounded,  I  think,  in  the  left  lung.  He  breathed  very  hard,  and  could  not 
get  along  very  rapidly.  I  saw  a  policeman  strike  a  negro  dressed  iu  army  blue;  he  had  on 
a  private  soldier's  blouse  and  a  black  hat ;  he  was  shot  through  the  lungs.  I  speak  this  as 
a  surgeon  of  some  experience  iu  the  army.  I  think  he  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  which 
were  bleeding  internally.  The  policeman,  as  he  got  up,  said,  "God  damn  you,  you  did  not 
crow  that  way  yesterday,"  and  the  policeman  at  the  right  side  struck  him  in  the  back  with 
a  stick  or  mace,  or  club,  about  twenty  inches  long.  This  negro  was  evidently  dying;  he 
seemed  iu  an  unconscious  state ;  his  muscles  were  very  much  relaxed,  his  head  drooping 
forward. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  allusion  to  his  manner  of  breathing  that  the  policeman  said  he  did  pot 
crow  that  way  yesterday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  another  negro  wounded  about  the  head  and  shoulders,  I  judge,  from 
the  spots  in  which  the  blood  was  oozing.  I  think  he  was  in  a  dying,  almost  unconscious 
condition,  aud  I  speak  this  after  consultation  with  an  army  surgeon.  His  muscles  were  very 
much  relaxed.     lie  seemed  to  move  along  mechanically,  as  if  tney  dragged  him. 

Q.  Weie  they  policemen  that  had  him  in  charge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  one  man,  a  policeman — at  least  he  had  a  badge — with  a  cotton-hook 
in  his  right  hand,  throw  it  around  ajid  strike  a  man  in  the  back  with  it.  The  man  flinched 
as  he  struck  him,  but  he  was  urging  him  forward. 

Q.  State  anything  else  you  saw. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 9 
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A.  I  saw  them  taking  a  great  many  persons  to  prison,  perhaps  nearly  two  hundred,  white 
and  black. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  whether  the  policemen  you  saw  were  armed  with  fire-arms. 

A.  I  saw  a  good  many  armed  with  pistols.  I  could  not  say  I  saw  all  with  pistols.  I  think 
some  were  intoxicated.     I  saw  them  going  into  drinking  places. 

Q.  State  any  remarks  you  heard  policemen  make. 

A.  I  heard  them  say,  "  Hurry  along;  you  are  wanted  down  there." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  hurrahing  for  Jeff  Davis  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  I  did,  sir.  I  heard  them  whooping  and  cheering  several  dead  men, 
perhaps  three  or  four,  placed  in  a  wagon.  Some  citizens  and  policemen  got  iu  and  were  on 
the  bodies.  One  (or  more)  threw  up  nis  hat,  hallooing  and  making  a  matter  of  derision  of 
them     That  wagon  moved  on  Lafayette  street. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  delighted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  appearance,  that  of  satisfaction  ? 

A.  I  thought  they  made  a  frolic  of  it,  as  far  as  I  saw. 

Arnold  Bertonneau,  (colored,)  late  captain  in  the  6th  Louisiana  volunteers,  United 
States  army,  being  duly  sworu,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics1  Institute  while  the  convention  sat  on 
the  30th  July  last? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  in  the  hall  when  the  firing  began. 

Q    State  who  commenced  the  firing. 

A.  I  could  not  say  ;  I  was  not  outside. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there,  as  I  just  stated.  When  the  firing  began  I  passed  through  a  room 
back  in  the  hall — a  room  adjoining  the  back  part — and  there  I  found  Judge  Howell  and  Mr. 
P.  Caddo.  I  knew  them  by  sight;  I  joined  them.  The  room  on  the  gallery  was  shut,  and 
the  door  I  passed  to  come  in  was  shut  by  Mr.  Judd,  as  I  was  told  he  was  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  convention.  While  there  I  heard  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  say  to 
Judge  Howell,  "Judge,  stay  in,  stay  in;  you  will  be  killed."  Judge  Howell  auswered,  "I 
must  go  out ;  I  must  go  to  the  governor  and  get  him  to  send  for  the  military,  because  shoot- 
ing is  bad,  and  we  must  have  that  stopped."  Then  Judge  Howell  went,  but  he  could  not 
get  out  by  the  door  on  the  gallery  going  into  the  yard.  He  passed  out  of  the  window,  and  he 
was  followed  by  every  one  in  the  room  trying  to  get  out. 

Q.  Yourself  included  7 

A.  Mj>elf  too.  I  jumped  on  the  gallery,  and,  bv  a  staircase,  went  in  the  yard.  When 
I  was  iu  the  yard  I  tried  to  pass  to  Baronne  street  through  a  store  where  they  make  trunks; 
but  as  soou  as  I  came  to  the  door  in  the  yard  to  go  out  by  the  store,  there  were  some  police 
officers  pursuing  some  colored  men,  aud  I  stood  in  the  front  door  iu  the  yard,  and  the  colored 
men  passed  me.  One  of  them  saw  I  knew  him.  Ho  told  me,.  "  Bertonneau,  they  are  butch- 
ering us."  He  was  wounded;  I  saw  his  cut  was  in  the  forehead.  Then  I  whs  capsized  by 
the  colored  people  going  in  the  yard.  When  I  rose  I  saw  a  police  officer  aiming  at  me,  and 
I  am  sure  I  Would  have  received  one  shot  if  it  had  been  fired,  for  I  was  close  enough  to  have 
been  shot  at  once  by  the  policeman.  I  turned  out  and  saw  a  citizen  with  one  biick  in  each 
hand.  He  threw  the  bricks  at  me  but  missed  me.  A  young  man,  I  cannot  say  if  he  was  a 
policeman  or  not,  threw  a  little  stick  at  me  and  took  my  hat  off,  and  then  I  ran.  I  hid  my- 
self in  the  back  part  of  the  yard  where  there  was  an  oveu,  and  when  they  came  to  arrest  me 
there  was  some  other  man  there  When  I  was  brought  out  the  people  and  citizens,  and  po- 
licemen, and  some  others,  (1  cannot  swear  they  weie  policemen,)  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Kill  the  damned  white  son  of  a  bitch."  (Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  using  the  term.)  The 
policeman  prevented  their  killing  me,  and  said,  "Do  not  kill  him;  we  want  him  ;  he  is  one 
of  the  birds.  We  want  him,"  pointing  to  a  black  man  standing  in  front,  and  they  arrested 
.me.  fie  was  not  quick  in  the  uilemina,  and  the  policeman  did  not  make  any  motion  to  arrest 
him  ;  none  at  all.  I  proceeded  with  that  man,  aud  I  followed  him,  arriving,  at  about  a  small 
distance,  to  the  jail  there.  The  policemau  which  held  me  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to  run. 
I  looked  at  him  and  said,  "  Why,  have  you  not  had  enough  of  butchery  7  Do  you  want  me 
to  be  killed  ?"     He  said,  "  No,  but  do  you  want  to  run  ?"     I  said,  "  No,  sir,  I  do  not." 

Q.   Were  all  the  policemen  armed  or  not  ? 

A.  All  I  saw  were  armed  with  two  revolvers — one  on  each  side;  they  had  a  belt  which 
could  be  seen. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  having  belt- plates  on  their  belts? 

A.  Yes,  >ir,  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  people  ? 

A.  I  am  a  colored  man  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  feeling  among  the  people  ? 

A.  Everybody  shouted  "Kill  him  !  kill  him  !  "  as  soon  as  any  man  was  arrested.  About 
eiffht  came,  everybody  bhouting,  "Kill  him!  kill  him!'1  and  I  was  told,  "Kill  the  d — d 
white  son  of  a  b—h."  The  policeman  said,  "Do  not  kill  him ;  he  is  one  of  the  birds,  and  we 
want  him."    He  thought  I  was  a  white  man. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  there  as  a  spectator? 

A.  Yes,  sir:  just  to  see  what  was  going  on;  I  had  nothing  in  my  hand. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  negro  men  to  make  a  riot. 

A.  I  swear  that  there  was  no  disposition,  because  the  greatest  majority  had  neither  cane, 
knife,  pistol,  nor  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negroes  with  pistols  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  about  outside,  but  inside  Mechanics'  Institute  I  did 
not  see  any  while  I  was  there. 

G.  H.  Gomez,  (colored,)  No.  49  History  street,  third  district,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  In  the  hall  of  the  convention  on  the  30th  of  July  last  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  police  made  their  first  entrance  into  the  hall  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  transpire,  and  make  your  statement  as  short  as  possible. 

A.  I  was  inside.  I  saw  the  police  arrest  Dostie;  that  is  the  most  exciting  part.  Through 
the  window  I  saw  the  policemen  (some  black  men  were  hid  in  a  lot)  between  the  cracks  in 
the  fence  shooting  at  them.  I  saw  men  in  citizen's  dress  with  two  policemen  pointing  out 
colored  men  to  the  police,  and  the  police  went  to  the  fence  and  shot  at  the  man,  and  after 
breaking  the  door  down,  went  through  the  lot  running  after  the  man  and  shot  until  he  got 
into  an  old  shanty,  and  went  in  there  and  fired  at  him  ;  and  after  that  they  commenced  to 
fire  into  the  hall  from  outside  through  the  windows.  They  were  police,  about  seven  or  eight 
of  them  in  the  yard — that  is  on  the  Canal  street  side.  I  walked  more  inside  about  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  and  then  Mr.  King  Cutler,  one  of  the  convention,  says  to  all  of  us,  "Gentlemen, 
sit  down ;  take  your  seats  and  be  quiet ;  let  us  all  be  in  the  hands  of  God ;  we  are  not 
doing  anything  wrong;  if  anything  happens  to  us  let  it  come  along."  So  every  one  of  us 
took  onr  seat.s — some  on  the  floor  and  some  on  chairs— and  he  talked  to  the  people  that  were 
towards  the  door  to  take  back  to  the  platform,  and  hallooed  to  shut  the  door.  A  moment 
after  the  policemen  broke  the  door  and  came  in,  and  all  ran  to  the  platform.  I  was  across 
them,  and  saw  the  policemen  shooting;  I  saw  it  my  own  self;  he  unloaded  the  revolver 
and  rau  back  again  out.  I  went  out  to  the  step  and  tried  to  go  down,  but  could  not ;  I 
found  Mr.  Cutler  there  and  several  other  white  gentlemen  with  some  white  handkerchiefs 
tied  on  a  stick  to  tell  that  we  did  not  want  to  fight,  but  that  we  wanted  peace — to  show  that 
as  a  flag  of  truce;  and  there  were  several  with  white  handkerchiefs  to  show  to  these  police- 
men outside,  while  one  went  down  the  steps  with  a  handkerchief.  When  the  policemen 
broke  out  again,  theu  I  ran  up  with  several  others  to  the  highest  story,  aud  I  staid  there  a 
long  while,  and  then  looked  for  a  place  to  hide  myself;  Mr.  Cutler  was  also  up  there  in  a  hole 
between  a  couple  ot  bars  on  the  joist.  I  was  on  the  roof  at  the  window  in  the  partition  wall,, 
and  had  my  feet  against  the  window:  while  there  I  heard  two  different  times  the  policemen 
come  up  in  the  second  story,  and  look  around  and  say  "None  of  them  there,"  and  went 
down  twice;  1  was  on  top  listening  to  them.  The  third  time  they  came  up  I  heard  one  say, 
44 There  is  a  negro — shoot  him,"  and  I  heard  a  shot  fired.  The  negro  said,  *•  For  God's  sake 
don't  kill  me,"  and  I  heard  some  one  beat  him  with  a  stick ;  another  one  shot  at  him,  and 
the  man  fell  on  the  floor,  and  then  a  voice  said,  *4He  is  gone,  the  son  of  a  b — h;  let's  go 
inside  the  hall."  Then  Mr.  Cutler  was  right  over  the  joist,  and  says  one  of  them,  " There's 
one  of  them— look  at  his  feet;"  he  ran  to  him  and  said,  "Come  down,  you  d— d  son  of  a 
b — h,  come  down."  When  he  recognized  him  he  said,  "That's  you,"  aud  fired  a  couple  of 
shots  at  him. 

Q.  The  policeman  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  some  were  in  citizen's  clothes  and  had  badges  on.  Then  I  left  the  place 
where  I  was  and  went  back  on  the  roof:  while  I  was  there  they  went  back  in  the  hall  aud 
found  another  one  there,  and  he  was  a  black  man.  Next  they  say,  "That  is  a  d — d  negro — 
shoot  at  him,  boys,"  and  I  heard  the  men  tiring.  Someoue  then  said,  "G — d  d — n  him,  he's-  ' 
cool  dead  now."  " There  must  be  some  more,"  he  says,  and  then  came  up;  and  1  saw  two 
come  up  on  the  fire-wall  and  say  to  me  iu  the  corner,  "Come  out  of  there,"  with  a  CoLt  in. 
his  hand. 

Q.  Two  policemen  ? 

A.  All  policemen.  So  I  came  out;  they  searched  me;  I  did  not  have  arms,  and  they  told 
me  to  come  down.  While  coming  down  one  of  the  policemen  was  kicking  me.  When  1  got 
down  on  the  wall  two  more  colored  men  were  taken,  and  a  policeman  with  a  club  struck  him 
on  the  back;  this  was  before  I  got  down,  some  time;  I  did  not  see  the  rest  of  it.  While  I 
came  down,  one  in  citizen's  clothes  (I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  a  mark  or  not;  there  were 
a  lot  of  policemen  around  him)  caught  hold  of  mi  and  struck  me  several  times;  a  policeman 
struck  me  there  when  I  got  my  head  split ;  I  tell  then,  and  I  heard  some  of  them  say,  "  Take 
him  down — we  don't  want  him  here;"  then  two  policemen  took  me  down  with  Colts  in  their* 
hands,  and  brought  me  to  jail;  and  while  I  was  going  several  came  to  strike  me,. but  stiL 
the  policemen  prevented  them. 

Q.  Were  all  the  policemen  armed  that  day  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  I  forgot;  I  was  going  up  the  step;  one  fired  at  me;  when  I  passed  through 
the  window  he  looked  at  me  that  way,  and  fired  through  the  window  at  me ;  I  stood  there 
and  looked  at  him  until  I  saw  he  pointed  this  way  to  me,  and  the  ball  struck  the  window 
outside ;  it  did  not  hit  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  shots  were  returned  by  the  convention  inside  when  the  policemen 
broke  in  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  colored  man  with  a  little  Colt,  about  that  long,  next  to  me  when  the  police- 
men were  going  out ;  1  cannot  say  he  shot ;  I  haw  the  levolver ;  1  say  "  Put  that  down,  yon 
may  shoot  me ;  I  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  crowd ;  that  is  the  only  arms  I  saw ;  all  the 
balance  had  chairs  and  sticks. 

Q.  Did  the  policemen  fire  first  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  policemen  fired  and  rushed  out;  I  cannot  say  I  saw  the  man  shoot;  I  saw 
him  with  a  pocket  Colt. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  pistol  in  any  other  person's  possession  ? 

A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  saw.     He  was  a  brown  complexioned  man. 

Pierre  Sauve,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation,  and  residence? 

A.  I  am  for  the  present  recorder  of  conveyances.  I  was  formerly  a  planter  of  Jefferson; 
my  residence  is  Esplanade  street,  No.  145. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  30th  of  July? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  weut  there  in  the  morning  to  see  the  private  secretary  of  the  governor,  Mr. 
Snethen. 

Q.  Just  give  a  narrative  of  what  you  saw. 

A.  I  went  in  the  morning,  about  halt  past  \'Z  o'clock,  to  see  Mr.  Snethen,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  governor — an  in  innate  friend  of  mine;  I  went  in  his  room.  After  conversing 
a  few  moments  with  him,  all  at  once  we  heard  a  terrible  noise  outside,  aud  went  to  the 
window  to  see  what  it  was.  I  saw  a  little  boy — he  looked  like  one  of  the  newsboys — about 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  sheltered  behind  a  brick  pile,  and  I  saw  him  assaulted  by  about  fifty 
negroes.  He  faced  them,  and  held  two  bricks  in  his  hand.  All  at  once  the  negroes  began 
to  scream,  "Murder  the  white  men."  The  policemen  came  to  assist  the  boy,  and  were  fired 
upon,N  and  returned  the  fire. 

Q.  Fired  on  by  whom  ? 

A.  The  colored  men  fired.  The  first  fire  was  bv  a  group  of  negroes.  They  had  navy  re- 
volvers— new  navy  revolvers.  After  remaining  there  I  saw  two  members  of  the  convention 
come  into  the  room— Judge  Howell  and  Mr.  Shaw — and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Danway. 
Dan  way  caine  in  first.  He  appeared  iu  a  terrible  agony  ;  his  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  he  crept  under  the  table.  He  had  two  revolvers  on  him,  and  was  in  a  fainting 
state.  Then  Judge  Howell  came.  He  said,  "This  is  awful."  When  the  negroes  began  to 
scream  "Murder  the  whites,"  he  became  so  weak  that  he  fainted  and  dropped  under  the 
table,  too.  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  only  one  who  stood  there  like  a  man.  I  never  saw  any 
change  in  his  countenance  when  the  bullets  began  to  whistle  in  every  direction.  I  thought 
this  was  no  place  for  me,  and  that  I  must  go  out  I  went  in  the  lobby ;  there  were  the 
negroes.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  there — going  to  be  murdered.  They  told  me 
they  were  ordered  to  come  here  and  defend  the  convention.     Well,  I  was  going  out. 

Q.  Who  ordered  them  ? 

A.  They  said,  "We  are  ordered  to  come  here  and  defend  the  convention."  I  saw  a  tali 
fellow  get  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder.  In  any  other  circumstances  I  would  have  gone  up  and 
told  the  lot  of  meu  to  come  out;  but  I  was  placed  in  a  critical  position  myself,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  being  fired  on  by  the  negroes  and  the  police ;  so  I  said  nothing  to  the  men,  and  came 
out  to  the  police.  The  moment  I  saw  a  policeman  I  waved  my  hand  to  him  and  said  I  am 
here  by  an  accident,  and  want  to  get  out.  The  negroes  escaped  into  the  convention,  the 
whole  of  them.  This  is  all  I  have  seen.  I  heard  a  man  there  say  to  the  negroes,  "  You  tire 
on  the  rascals  ;  kill  the  damned  rascals."     He  is  a  Portuguese  Spaniard,  named  Panza. 

Q.  Was  tho  firing  on  both  sides  when  you  went  out? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  a  kind  of  suspension.     There  was  a  suspension  in  the  firing. 

Q    State  about  how  many  pistols  you  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  ? 

A.  When  I  came  out  there  were  six  there. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  ? 

A.  They  had  revolvers ;  but  I  was  outside  when  they  were  fighting.  I  saw  a  great  many 
with  revolvers.  They  were  ripht  at  the  entrance  steps,  these  negroes  that  had  these  new 
revolvers.     They  appeared  perfectly  new,  as  if  they  had  never  been  used. 

Q.  After  the  boy  was  taken  by  the  policemen,  and  the  negroes  fired,  how  long  was  it  before 
the  other  policemen  came  up  ? 

A.  There  was  a  general  melee ;  they  came  up  and  the  firing  began  on  both  sides.  The 
r.egroes  were  in  the  door  opposite  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  protected  them  there.  They 
tired,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  the  police,  and  the  police  returned  their  fire  with  leas  effect, 
because  I  saw  only  three  negroes  shot  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  fall  in  that  fight  ? 
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A.  Yes,  I  saw  one. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  negroes  were  killed  and  so  few  police- 
men hurt  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  account  for  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  some  idea  of  military 
tactics ;  but  it  was  a  poor  fight ;  there  was  no  order — nothing.  It  was  a  constant  running 
and  shouting,  and  calling  to  take  aim  at  them.  While  the  negroes  were  in  such  a  position 
taking  aim,  the  police  were  running  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  question.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  negroes  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  only  sixteen  policemen  wounded? 

A.  I  thought  the  negroes  shot  without  taking  aim ;  that  they  were  firing  in  any  direction, 
just  cracking  their  pistols  off. 

Q.  Did  not  the  negroes,  immediately  after  the  assault  by  the  police,  break,  and  act  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  first  made  the  rush  towards  Canal  street.  The  first  tiring,  you  know, 
was  a  band  of  music  coming  with  a  flag,  and  they  came  and  passed  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  began  playing  a  tune.  Then  they  walked  into  Mechanics'  Institute.  It  was  after  that 
the  firing  began ;  but  as  for  more  negroes  being  killed,  sir,  I  have  thought  the}'  were  not 
killed  by  the  police ;  they  were  killed  in  the  streets. 

Q.  I  nsk  you  whether  or  not  the  negroes  acted  on  the  defensive  immediately  after  the  po- 
lice made  the  rush  on  them  ? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  them  attacking  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  they  not  immediately  scatter  and  run  from  the  police? 

A.  At  the  second  charge  they  started  to  run  towards  Common  street. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  see  any  number  of  negroes  together? 

A.  No ;  the  police  had  taken  possession  of  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not.  after  that,  see  any  negroes  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  immediately  left  and  went  to  my  office,  because  I  had  been  detained.  On 
the  contrary,  I  saw  the  police  protecting  them.  I  saw  a  gentleman  arrested  by  mistake— 
an  Englishman  named  Farrady. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  white  mob  attacking  the  negroes  with  the  police?  Did  you  see  any 
of  them  arrested,  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  I  6aw  the  mob  arrested,  but  whether  they  were  with  the  police  or 
not  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  saw  men  arrested  by  the  police  that  could  not  be  designated  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a  mob,  and  I  saw  three  white  men  carried  to  Canal  street  by  the  police. 

Q.  Men  of  the  convention? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q    Men  in  the  mob  aiding  the  police? 

A  No,  Mr;  I  cannot  say.  I  saw  policemen  taking  them  in  the  street  and  carrying  them 
away. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  whether  they  were  with  the  mob  aiding  the  negroes  or  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  1  could  not  say;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  a  Utile  further,  I  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  a  preconcerted  plot.  I  had  two  plantations  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  negroes, 
and  one  of  the  plantations  is  in  the  parish  of  Jefterson.  The  negroes  never  abandoned  it, 
for  I  had  raised  them  Two  days  before  the  fight  one  of  my  servants  came  and  told  me 
something  was  going  to  take  place,  and  to  be  on  my  guard ;  that  a  white  man  had  come  on 
» the  plantation  and  taken  the  names  of  every  man,  and  told  them  to  prepare  for  war,  which 
would  begin  in  New  Orleans  between  the  negroes  and  the  whites.  Well,  I  laughed  at  it;  I 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  two  days  after  this  occurred. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  sir,  who  gave  the  order  for  that  extra  force,  that  addition  of  citizens  to 
the  police  force — by  whose  authority  they  were  acting  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  heard  at  all.  I  have  four  sons,  and  they  are  employed  as  clerks  ; 
but  they  were  called  on  for  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  men  that  day  in  citizens'  dress  wearing  the  police  badge? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  I  heard  that  citizens  "were  going  to  the  mayor  to  be  sworn  in  as 
policemen  after  the  riot.  My  children  asked  me  if  they  were  compelled  to  do  so.  I  told 
them  they  were  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  whether  they  were  sworn  in  or  not? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  only  that  citizens  were  going  to  the  mayor  to  be  sworn  in  as  extra 
policemen.     They  told  me  there  was  an  order  to  that  effect. 

T.  M.  Bkxtley,  dfentist,  283  Camp  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or. near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  30th  of  July  at  any  time? 

A.  I  was  on  my  way  there ;  I  was  on  Carondelet  street. 

Q.  Just  state  what  you  actually  saw  yourself,  if  you  saw  anything. 

A.  I  left  my  office,  2i3  Camp  street,  ten  minutes  before  one  o'clock.  When  I  reached 
Lafayette  square,  on  St.  Charles  street,  the  police  were  stationed  near  the  City  Hall.  I 
passed  on  so  as  to  be  a  little  in  advance  of  them  ;  there  were  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them,  though  I  did  not  count  them.  When  I  passed  Common  street  I  heard 
firing  back  of  me  about  Common  street ;  I  looked  back,  and  I  saw  a  little  recoil  in  the  ranks 
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of  the  policemen,  right  at  the  comer  as  you  turn  down  Common  street  towards  Baronne. 
Then  I  saw  a  negro  running:,  who  was  a  large  man  dressed  in  a  dark  coat  and  white  pants, 
and  five  or  six  policemen  pursuing'  him.  He  seemed  to  come  from  Caroudelet  and  towards 
Canal.  I  was  on  the  side  of  Caroudelet  street  towards  Baronne.  and  he  ran  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  The  policemen  were  every  one  armed  and  were  firing  rapidly  revolvers  very 
close  to  me.  I  should  think  at  least  a  dozen  shots  were  fired.  I  did  not  hear  any  words  spoken. 
I  saw  him  just  trying  to  keep  out  of  their  way.  He  came  to  steps  hetween  two  buildings, 
less  probably  than  that  window,  and  jumped  in  there.  The  police  came  up  and  then  turned 
and  went  down  Common  street,  and  then  passed  down  to  Canal  street.  I  heard  he  died 
afterwards.  There  was  great  excitement.  Citizens  were  running  about  with  revolvers  in 
their  hands.  One  close  to  me  said  he  would  as  soon  shoot  a  damn  white  man  as  a  negro. 
I  went  on  to  Canal  street  and  turned  down,  and,  before  1  reached  Baronne,  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  great  excitement  in  the  street  next  below,  and  saw  firing  in  Canal  street,  extending 
out  in  the  middle  of  Canal  street.  Could  see  there  was  great  confusion,  and  that  they  were 
mainly  citizens  with  some  policemen.     So  1  did  not  reach  the  Institute. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  saw  ? 

A.  All  I  saw  of  the  performances  that  day. 

Q.  Were  the  police  you  saw  armed  with  revolvers? 

A.  Those  I  saw  had  revolvers ;  revolvers  in  one  hand  and  a  mace  or  club  in  the  other. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  with  the  police  badge  on  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  any.  ' 

Q.  You  were  not  at  the  convention  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  by  policemen  or  any  one  else  that  day  on  the  street  ? 

A.  Not  on  that  day.     I  heard  remarks  by  citizens. 

Q.  What  was  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  of  the  citizens  in  regard  to  the  negroes  ?  delight  at 
the  killing  of  them  ? 

A.  Shouting  and  hurrahing  when  the  firing  commenced. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not,  apparently,  in  the  mob  collected,  a  desire  to  kill  the  negro? 

A.  The  boys  hurrahed  and  laughed,  and  shouted  "Now  they  are  going  to  get  it." 

Q.  To  whom  did  they  refer? 

A.  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  suppose  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  the  negroes  and  the  convention. 

Q.  Just  state  what  remarks  you  heard  ? 

A.  On  Sunday,  Batty  Paquette,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  neighbor's  son,  told  me 
that  he  was  down  in  the  city  and  heard  that  the  fire-bells  were  to  "be  rung  and  the  firemen 
to  come  out  to  kill  everybody  that  met  at  the  convention.  That  is  what  he  told  me  he  heard. 
Mr.  Leach,  a  music  teacher  on  Camp  street  near  me,  cautioned  Mr.  Salter  aud  myself  ou 
Monday  morning  not  to  go  to  the  convention.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant.  "I  tell  you," 
he  said,  "there  will  be  bloody  work;  do  not  you  go."  I  told  him  I  would  go  ;  1  intended 
to  go.  He  said  it  would  be  the  bloodiest  time  we  ever  saw.  He  told  me  this  on  Monday 
morning  at  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reasons  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  In  speakiug  to  Mr.  Salter,  the  jeweller,  he  said,  "Mind  what  I  tell  you,  do 
not  go  to  that  convention ;"  and  then  said  **  that  is  enough." 

Q.  Was  that  in  your  hearing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  J.  Pruden,  283  Camp  street,  said  "Everyone  of  the  leaders  of  this  con- 
vention ought  to  be  hung." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  this  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  a  great  many  similar  remarks,  which  led  me  to  think  there  would  be 
trouble,  and  I  went  three  times  to  Dostie's  office  to  apprise  him,  but  every  time  he  was  out. 

Q  Did  Mr.  Pruden  make  any  other  remarks  1  Did  he  state  that  there  was  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  execute  these  threats  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated— this  idea  of  allowing  the  negroes  to 
vote — and  that  they  ought  all  to  be  hung  for  advocating  it. 

W.  I.  Chambers,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  4 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  the  city? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  down  a  day  or  two  before  the  riot.  I  am  a  Missourian,  and  was  a 
captain  in  the  6th  Missouri  cavalry. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  30th  of  July? 

A.  I  was  in  the  building  at  the  opening  of  the  convention,  and  was  there  until  the  ad- 
journment. 

Q.  In  the  building? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  police  first  effected  an  entrance  ? 
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A.  I  was  not;  I  passed  down  street  after  the  adjournment.  Passing  down  on  Common, 
I  heard  firing  towards  Canal  street.  I  turned  round  and  passed  again  up  towards  the  build- 
ing, and  I  saw  the  police  comiug  around  the  comer  of  Canal,  firing  on  the  crowd  in  the 
street,  and  I  stood  behind  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  building  until  they  came  up  probably 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  building.  I  passed  then  by  the  stairs  into  the  hall.  I  staid 
there  a  short  time  until  they  began  to  fire  into  the  hall  and  throw  brickbats — police  and  citi- 
zens. I  then  went  to  a  window  and  looked  out,  and  I  saw  a  small  building  below  that  I 
jumped  out  of  the  window  onto.  I  was  unarmed  and  passed  from  the  hall  on  to  Baronne 
street.  I  passed  through  a  cabinet  shop  onto  Baronne  street,  and  took  a  stand  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Baronne  in  a  door.     I  saw  some  three  or  four  negroes  killed  there  by  the  police. 

Q.  Were  the  negroes  fighting  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  running.  I  saw  them  shot  down,  and  policemen  shoot  them  after 
they  were  down,  and  jump  ou  them.     I  staid  there  until  the  mob  was  over. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  while  in  the  hall,  arms  visible  in  the  convention,  or  in  the  hands  of  any 
person  preseut  ? 

A.  Not  one  sign,  sir,  that  led  me  to  believe  that  they  were  armed  to  any  extent.  I  did  not 
see  one  single  piece  up  to  the  time  I  left,  and  that  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  entrance 
of  the  police  and  the  mob. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  of  resistance  to  the  civil  authority  ? 

A.  Not  one,  sir ;  everything  seemed  to  be  as  usual,  until  the  firing  in  the  windows. 

Q.  Who  fired  in  the  windows  ? 

A  The  police  and  the  mob  with  them.  Some  more  citizens  and  police  then  came  down 
from  Canal. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  there  with  badges  on  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Any  number? 

A.  I  saw  several. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  or  not  they  had  on  a  confederate  belt  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  that  particularly.  I  noticed  several  with  a  white  handkerchief  tied 
round  their  necks. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  else  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  man  particularly,  I  could  identify,  that  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  that  was  exciting  the  mob  all  he  could.  1  mean  that  one  that  had  crutches  tied  to 
the  saddle,  on  the  right-hand  side  I  think. 

Q.  Was  he  on  horseback  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  rode  a  brown  horse. 

Q.  Describe  him,  if  you  can. 

A.  He  was  a  large  man ;  larger  than  I  am  ;  probably  thirty  years  of  age.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  leader,  and  hailed  every  man  that  came  out  of  the  conveution  room.  After  they  had 
brought  them  out  of  the  room,  I  passed  around  to  Common  street.  He  hallooed,  "Kill  those 
damned  convention  sons  of  bitches." 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  arrest  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  mob  shooting  negroes  arrested  that  day  by  the  police  ? 

A.  Not  one,  sir ;  they  seemed  to  work  in  coucert  aud  union  together  all  the  time,  as  one  man. 

Q.  They  acted  as  if  they  understood  each  other  ? 

A.  Perfectly ;  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  regiment  together. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Hays's  brigade? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  serve  in  this  department. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  mention  made  of  it  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  only  by  Union  men.  I  heard  one  Irishman  say  he  had  killed  six  men.  I 
can  tell  you  where  to  find  him  in  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  policeman  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  a  citizen. 

Q.  Can  you  give  his  name? 

A.  I  cannot.  I  can  give  you  his  direction;  he  is  working  for  Rogers's  livery  stable,  on 
Gravier  street. 

Michael  Thompson,  captain  of  the  British  bark  Yumeri,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  beloT  g  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  Are  you  a  British  subject? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present,  captain,  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  July  30? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  up  there  very  nearly  in  front  of  it ;  (1  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  time, 
but  it  was  about  one  o'clock  I  suppose;)  nearly  in  fron*,  on  Dryades  street.  I  turned  out 
of  Common  into  Dryades. 

Q.  State  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  captain,  what  you  saw  occur  thereunder  your  eye». 
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A.  When  I  went  into  a  friend's  door,  two  other  gentlemen  were  in  there,  and  there  was- 
firing  and  shooting  and  mobs  running  np  aiid  down  the  street,  and  two  dead  men  on  the  side- 
walk. 
Q.  Negroes  or  white  men? 
A.  Both  negroes. 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  shot  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.     They  were  shot  before  I  arrived  there 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  shot  1 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  I  did.    I  saw  a  great  deal  of  firing  and  running.    I  saw  one  man  who 
seemed  to  be  righting,  knocked  down  by  clubs. 
Q.  By  citizens  or  police? 

A.  It  was  so  mixecl  I  could  not  tell.    There  were  a  great  many  citizens  I  think  around. 
Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  any  negroes  knocked  down  by  policemen  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  while  in  their  hands. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  at  all  knocked  down  at  any  time  during  that  day?  Did  you  see  po- 
licemen knocking  down  negroes  after  taking  them  ? 

A.  No  ;  but  I  saw  them  try  to  knock  them  down  in  order  to  catch  them. 
Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  them  shooting  at  negroes  that  day  ? 
A.  Well,  they  were  shooting  all  around. 

Q.   Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  them  shooting  towards  the  negroes? 

A.  I  did.     One  jumped  down,  ran,  and  tried  to  stop  them.    They  did  not  stop  firing  at 
them. 
Q.  Did  you  see  policemen  try  to  stop  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  try  to  stop  their  running? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not.     They  were  always  running  when  I  saw  them. 
Q.  The  negroes  were  all  running,  trying  to  get  away  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  I  saw. 
Q.  Then  they  were  not  making  any  fight  ? 

A.  O,  some   showed  fight.     They  could  not  stand  the  fight  long,   there  were  too  many 
policemen  around. 
Q.  As  a  general  thing  they  were  trying  to  get  away  ? 

A.  The  policemen  were  trying  to  stop  them ;  they  would  not  stop,  and  they  fired  upon  them. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  tiring  on  the  negroes  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  fire  at  all  ? 

A.  I  saw  some  with  revolvers  in  their  hands,  but  they  did  Dot  fire  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negroes  with  fire-arms  in  their  hands  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did.     When  I  saw  them  they  were  all  running. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  arrest  or  attempt  to  arrest  citizens  with  revolvers  in  their  hands  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  tell,  it  was  such  a  mixed  up  affair.  I  saw  policemen  protecting  them. 
I  saw  Governor  Hahu  protected  home,  I  know. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  any  citizens  with  revolvers  in  their  hands. 

A.  I  only  saw  one  going  along  with  a  revolver,  next  the  Institute. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  these  citizens  ? 

A.  They  did  not  attempt  to  arrest  this  man  while  I  was  there.  He  was  walking  along  the 
fence.  I  recognized  him,  but  do  not  know  his  name.  I  did  not  see  him  fire  it,  but  he  had 
it  in  his  hands. 

Q.  Were  you  outside  of  the  hall  of  Mechanics'  Institute  after  the  police  got  possession  of 
it  and  the  members  of  the  convention  were  brought  out? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  several  brought  out,  but  I  got  away  as  quick  as  I  could. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  I  was  told  that  it  was  Mr.  Hahn  and  an  ex-sheriff;  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  hauds  of  the  police  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  any  one  shooting  or  thrusting  at  these  men? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

R.  King  Cutler,  office  No.  5  Commercial  Place,  residence  city  of  Jefferson,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  30th  of  July  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pleuse  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  result  of  your  observations  on  that  day. 

A.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  proclamation  of  the  president  pro  tern,  of  that  body  and  the  governor  of  the 
State,  attended  the  session  of  that  body  Mouday,  July  30,  1866,  at  about  12  o'clock  m.  No 
preparations  for  violence,  tumult,  or  riot  had  been  made  or  agreed  to  by  me  or  any  one  else, 
to  my  knowledge.  I  felt  confident  the  convention  would  not  be  disturbed.  I  noticed  nothing 
unusual  on  going  to  and  entering  the  hall.    At  about  12  o'clock  m.  the  convention  was 
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called  to  order  by  Judge  R.  M.  Howell,  president  pro  tern.  Prayer  was  offered  up  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Horton  ;  the  roll  was  then  called.  There  not  being  a  quorum  present,  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  was  sent  out  for  absent  members.  The  convention  then  adjourned  for  one  hour,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  absent  members  to  come  in.  After  the  adjournment  about  one-half 
the  persons  in  the  hall  retired.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  adjourning  for  a  recess 
I  heard  a  shot  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets,  (usually  called  Philippa.)  I 
stepped  to  the  side  window  and  saw  policemen  firing*  at  colored  people,  on  Drvades  street, 
and  ten  or  twelve  negroes  throwing  bricks  at  the  policemen  after  tne  policemen  liad  tired  on 
them.  Shortly  afterwards  several  shots  were  fired,  by  police,  through  the  windows  into  the 
hall  on  the  Canal  street  side.  At  about  the  same  time  many  persons,  white  and  colored,  ran 
up  stairs  into  the  vestibule,  and  front  of  the  hall,  exclaiming  that  the  police  were  firing  on 
all  the  colored  people  in  the  street.  A  moment  afterwards  shots  were  fired  from  the  streets, 
by  the  police,  through  the  windows  into  the  hall  on  the  Common  street  side.  8hortly  after- 
wards several  more  shots  were  fired  from  the  street  through  the  windows  into  the  hall  on  the 
Canal  street  side.  About  this  time  many  persons,  white  and  colored,  rushed  from  the  front 
hall  door  towards  the  street,  leaving  in  the  hall,  I  think,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  white 
persons,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  colored  persons  Then  the  firing  on  the  street  and  in  front  of 
the  building  seemed  to  be  quite  general  and  extensive  all  along  from  Common  street  to  Canal. 
I  remained  in  the  hall  all  the  time.  The  alarm  then  came  that  the  police  charged  on  the 
people  in  the  hall.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the  hall  were  all  shut,  and  on  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  no  one  in  the  hall  had  weapons.  All  in  the  hall  took  their  seats  and  remained 
quiet,  awaiting  the  attack.  At  this  time  the  shots  seemed  to  be  quite  general  in  front  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  building.  Shortly  afterwards  ten  or  twelve  policemen,  in  police  dress, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  near  the  hall  doors  with  drawn  revolvers.  Three  of 
them  entered  the  hall,  asked  no  questions,  nor  did  they  say  anything,  but  commenced  firing 
on  those  who  were  seated  in  the  hall.  No  resistance  was  offered;  no  firing  or  throwing  of 
any  missiles  from  the  hall.  Though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  and  others  requested  them  not  to 
fire — that  we  were  unarmed  and  desired  protection,  they  continued  their  firing  for  a  short 
time,  and  succeeded  in  killing  two  black  men  and  severely  wounded  two  white  men,  besides 
Mr.  Horton,  who  was  also  wounded.  During  this  whole  time  there  were  shots  fired  occa- 
sionally from  the  street  through  the  wiudows  into  the  hall,  and  quite  a  rejoicing  on  the  part 
of  persons  on  the  street,  and  firing  was  constant  by  persons  on  the  street.  After  the  first 
squad  of  policemen  retired  down  stairs,  a  white  flag  (a  pocket  handkerchief)  and  an  Ameri- 
can flag  were  exhibited  through  the  windows  to  the  parties  tirii  g  on  the  building.  Tfrese 
tokens  were  disregarded,  and  the  police,  in  larger  force, entered  the  building  and  came  up 
to  the  hall.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  in  the  meau  time,  implored  the  policemen  not  to  fire  on 
the  people  in  the  hall,  for  they  were  defenceless,  and  had  done  nothing.  I  know  that  no 
shot  was  fired  nor  missile  of  any  kind  thrown  by  any  person  in  the  hall  during  this  whole 
time.  I  then  went  up  stairs  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  mob  of  nolicemcn.  I  went  into 
the  upper  story  of  the  building,  and  there  remained  until  about  half  past  three  o'clock  p.  m., 
when  I  was  arrested  by  four  policemeu,  and  conveyed  to  the  first  district  police  station  by 
three  of  them.  Though  not  much  personally  injured,  I  was  very  severely  abused  by  the 
language  of  the  policemen  and  others  on  my  way  from  the  Institute  building  to  the  lock-up. 
I  remained  in  jail  for  something  over  one  hour  prior  to  my  release.  While  in  the  upper  room 
of  the  building,  and  before  my  arrest,  four  policemen  entered.  One  of  them  shot  a  negro 
man  who  was  sitting  on  the  cross-tinibcrs  of  the  building.  He  fell  to  the  floor,  was  there 
stabbed  by  two  of  them  and  killed,  was  dragged  and  rolled  from  that  place  through  the  door 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  rolled  down  stairs  by  them.     That  is  a  synopsis,  gentlemen. 

H.  E.  Lowndes,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  Mechanics1  Institute  on  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  corner  of  Gravier  and  Baronne  streets. 

Q.  State,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  you  can,  what  you  witnessed  there. 

A.  The  first  person  I  saw  killed  was  a  negro.     He  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  crowd  of 

Solice  and  citizens,  running  towards  where  1  was.     He  ran  a  few  steps  and  was  knocked 
own.     He  was  very  bloody. 
Q.  By  whom  was  he  knocked  down  7 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  policemen  or  citizens  ?  x 

A.  Mostly  citizens.  They  kicked  him  and  stamped  him,  and  beat  him  there  until,  a  few 
minutes  after  that,  I  saw  him  lyiog  dead  there  in  the  street.  The  next  I  saw  was  a  large 
negro  coming  through  the  crowd,  running,  from  Common  street,  on  the  further  side  of  Ba- 
ronne. He  ran  over  there  and  turned  into  Gravier  street  before  he  was  shot  down.  There 
were  three  or  four  policemen  running  after  him  ;  they  ran  as  far  as  from  here  to  that  ceiling ; 
one  of  them  kept  near  enough  to  strike  him  with  his  billy  before  he  got  to  the  corner.  In 
the  street  the  citizens  all  along  were  getting  bricks,  paving  stones,  and  an)  thing  they  could 
get,  to  fire  at  the  negroes.  He  ran  until  he  was  opposite  the  corner  before  he  was  brought 
down.  After  that  the  crowd  rushed  on  so  that  I  could  not  see.  The  firing  became  pro- 
miscuous, and  I  could  not  see  him.  Mr.  Robinson  was  with  me,  and  said  it  was  wilful 
murder. 
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Q.  State  if  yon  saw  any  policemen  beating  or  shooting  negroes  or  other  persons  after  they 
had  them  in  their  possession. 

A.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  go  near  enough  to  the  mob. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  wearing  the  policemen's  badge  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  number  of  citizens  wearing  any  white  token  or  badge  of  distinc- 
tion that  day  ? 

A.  All  I  distinguished  them  by  was  their  arms. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  policemen  and  citizens.  Did  you  notice  any  white  handkerchiefs  or 
ribbons  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.     I  was  not  looking  for  any  demonstration  of  that  kind. 

Q.  State  any  remarks  you  heard. 

A.  I  heard  citizens  standing  by  remark,  "There  goes  Hays's  brigade" — when  the  re- 
mainder of  the  police  went  through — **they  never  back  down."  I  do  not  know  who  they 
were  that  made  ihe  remark  ;  they  were  citizens  standing  by. 

Q.  State  if  you  saw  any  negroes  or  white  men  resisting  the  police. 

A.  I  did  not ;  they  all  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  away.  If  they  had  arms  they  did  not 
8 hoot  them. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  the  police  arrest  any  man  you  saw  armed  around  aud  following 
the  .negroes. 

A.  I  did  not. 

A.  Delage,  ex-officer  of  the  United  States  army,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  up  stairs  seeing  the  proceedings  about  the  time  the  second  attack  was  made  by 
the  parties  outside. 

Q.  In  the  room  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  Inside  the  railing;  yes,  sir. 

Q    In  what  capacity,  as  a  spectator  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  expecting  to  forward  a  letter  to  the  Springfield  Republican.  I  went  to  get 
the  proceedings,  not  as  a  reporter,  but  in  order  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Springfield  Republican. 

Q.  State,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  what  you  saw  there. 

A.  The  firing  commenced  on  the  street. 

Q.  In  the  hull  ? 

A.  At  the  suggestion  of  R.  King*Cutler  and  Dr.  Dostie  the  people  were  called  inside  the 
railing,  and  invited  to  take  seats,  and  to  shut  the  door  and  behave.  Soon  after — well,  I  can- 
not tell  the  time  that  elapsed — they  got  in.  They  were  policemen,  seven  in  number,  so  far 
as  I  could  see  from  my  position,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room,  aud  they  emptied  their 
revolvers  by  shooting  into  the  crowd  of  persons  who  were  sitting  down.  At  the  same  time 
a  panic  came,  which  I  could  not  see,  sitting  with  my  back  protected  by  a  stove.  Well,  the 
panic  subsided  by  the  police  retiring.  He  fore  retiriug  one  advanced  a  little  too  far  with  a 
revolver,  when  he  was  assaulted  there  by  the  crowd,  when  they  went  back  to  take  their 
seats.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Cutler  went  up  to  the  raised  part  of  the  room  and  said,  **  We  sur- 
render. For  God's  sake"  (I  could  not  tell  exactly  the  words)  "do  not  fire  any  more." 
Sometimes  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty,  discharged  their  revolvers  into  the 
crowd,  and  then  retreated  after  doing  it — I  speak  of  the  inside — until  finally  the  full  force  of 
the  police  came,  and  a  dreadful  firing  was  going  on,  and  the  idea  struck  me  of  the  little  roof 
back  of  the  school  of  medicine.  I  lifted  the  window  and  passed  through  my  coat.  When  I 
got  through  the  window  the  policeman  inside  the  yard  of  the  medical  school  fired  at  me,  but 
did  not  touch  me,  and  I  jumped  then  upon  the  little  roof  without  being  hurt.  I  came  down 
in  the  school  of  medicine  below.  I  nad  a  handkerchief  in  my  hand,  and  told  the  po- 
liceman that  I  was  merely  a  spectator.  He  said,  ••  But  you  correspond  for  a  black  republi- 
can newspaper ;  here  does  for  you  ; "  and  he  struck  mo  with  his  club,  and  pointed  his  re- 
volver at  me.  I  said,  '*  I  would  far  sooner  you  should  fire  on  me,  if  you  are  not  a  coward, 
than  that  you  should  break  my  head  with  a  club."  He  paid  no  attention,  but  muttered,  "In 
five  minutes  another  damned  rascal's  gone."  I  had  my  handkerchief  on,  so  far  as  I  could, 
to  protect  my  head;  and  the  chief  of  police  came  up  aud  said,  *'  Who  assaulted  this  man?  " 
They  answered,  '* Negroes;  "  but  there  was  not  a  single  citizen  or  negro  in  the  yard  of  the 
school  of  medicine ;  and  the  chief  of  police  detailed  two  men  with  the  order  to  carry  me  to 
Dr.  Santoss's  office,  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dauphin  streets,  to  have  my  wounds  dressed, 
and  afterwards  ordered  a  cab  to  drive  to  my  house.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  proceedings 
outside,  except  on  the  way — the  police  telling  the  people  that  the  negroes  struck  me,  the 
very  moment  I  excited  sympathy,  until,  in  the  doctor's  shop,  I  could  not  keep  my  tongue, 
for  I  could  not  but  tell  them  (I  made  an  honorable  exception  of  the  chief  of  police)  that  4*  the 
police  were  the  most  cowardly  set  of  men  I  ever  believed  were  in  New  Orleans."  Before  I 
jumped  they  fired  at  me  five,  six,  or  seven  times,  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  beginning  of  this  riot  1 

A.  No,  sir.     I  was  all  the  time  up  stairs  inside  the  railing. 

Q.  Should  you  judge  from  appearances  inside  the  hall  that  the  assembly  was  armed  to  any 
extent  7 
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A.  No,  sir  :  I  saw  not  any  arms.  I  do  not  know  ranch  of  that.  If  we  had  been  armed 
we  could  have  kept  the  police  at  bay  for  any  number  of  hours.  I  would  certainly  have  taken 
command  of  the  men  inside  if  there  had  been  any  arms  there.  My  impression  is  that  there 
were  no  arms,  and  no  disposition  to  use  arms  inside  ihe  building  if  they  had  them. 

Moses  Fox,  No.  353  Bienville  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present,  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  there  pretty  much  the  whole  time. 

Q.  On  the  street  or  in  the  house? 

A.  I  wavS  in  the  house  until  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 

Q.  State  to  the  board  as  concisely  as  you  can  what  you  observed. 

A.  I  was  in  the  hall  some  time  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  so-called  convention.  The 
convention  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  Howell.  Prayer  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Horton* 
I  think  that  was  his  name.  The  names  of  the  members  were  called.  There  was  not  a  quorum 
there,  and  there  was  a  sergeant-at-arms  appointed  with  some  assistants  to  bring  in  some  men. 
Then  the  house  took  a  recess  for  one  hour.  I  suppose  this  was  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  or 
something  about  that  time  ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  time.  Well,  tne  sergeants-at-arms  (I 
do  not  know  how  many  were  appointed)  all  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  members. 
Shortly  after  they  weut  out  there  was  tiring  on  Dryades  street — used  to  be  caled  Philippa, 
now  called  Dryades — towards  Canal  street.  It  ceased  after  a  little,  but  when  it  commenced 
it  was  pretty  general.  Then  they  fired  through  the  wiudows  into  the  building  from  the  side 
next  Canal  street.  That  stopped,  and  presently  it  commenced  again  from  both  sides  of  the 
building — the  firing  through  the  windows. 

Q.  Firing  from  the  streets? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  from  the  streets,  through  the  windows  of  the  building. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  the  police.  Then  Judge  Cutler  called  for  the  doors  to  be  closed,  and  the  windows  to 
be  let  down.  I  let  down  most  of  the  wiudows  myself,  and  drove  the  negroes  back  into  the 
building,  so  as  not  to  be  close  to  the  windows  to  draw  the  fire.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was 
said  they  were  going  to  make  a  rush,  and  those  present  were  called  inside  the  railing,  and 
those  that  sat  on  chairs  sat  on  chairs,  and  some  on  the  floor.  Well,  in  a  short  time  after 
that  there  were  a  number  of  policemen  came ;  some  got  into  the  room.  They  just  fired  away, 
a  pistol  in  each  hand,  no  matter  which  way.  I  think  at  that  time  Mr.  Horton  received  a  ball 
through  the  arm.  Some  person  tied  a  whit©  handkerchief  to  a  stick.  He  received  the  shot, 
and  the  firing  ceased.  In  a  short  time  they  came  up  again,  (one-half  of  each  door  was 
bolted  below  and  above,  and  only  one-half  could  be  opened,)  and  just  as  many  policemen  as 
could  get  one  hand  in  fired  in  the  hall.  I  remained  there  until  five,  six,  or  seven  volleys 
were  fired  by  the  police.  The  wounded  and  killed  were  all  over  the  floor.  I  had  sat  behind 
a  stove  in  the  room  there  nearest  the  side  to  shelter  myself.  I  looked  around,  and  saw  but 
three  persons  there,  but  one  white  man  to  my  knowledge,  and  as  I  passed  by  him  I  said, 
"Let's  get  out  of  here."  He  did  not  start ;  I  started  alone.  I  got  within  two  or  three  steps 
of  the  door,  and  here  came  the  police.  I  stepped  to  the  left,  and  stood  right  against  the  side 
of  the  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  firing.  A  number  of  shot  were  fired. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  and  the  noise  died  off,  I  slipped  to  the  rear  door,  and  looked  out 
this  way.  They  were  all  together  on  the  steps  loading  up.  I  came  right  out ;  they  stopped 
me,  and  asked  "if  I  was  in  that  damned  convention."  I  told  them  •'yes."  They  asked,  "Are 
you  a  member .'  "  I  replied,  "Not  at  all,  gentlemen ;  I  was  in  there  as  a  spectator."  "  You 
can  pass,"  they  said,  and  I  went  down  stairs.  When  I  got  down  stairs  the  doors  were  just 
in  the  situation  they  were  above,  one-half  shut  and  the  other  open,  and  they  were  guarded. 
When  the  door  was  opened  I  got  into  the  street.  Well,  I  know  pretty  much  all  the  police, 
for  I  have  been  througii  them  for  years  when  I  was  deputy  sheriff  in  the  first  district  court, 
but  I  did  not  recognize  any  of  those  acting  as  police  on  this  occasion.  I  somehow  was  not 
frightened,  and  got  immediately  across  the  street  and  stood  up  in  a  door-way,  a  foot  and  a. 
half  or  two  feet  above  the  banquette.  Shortly  after  I  got  there  (I  remained  there  for  an 
hour,  perhaps  more)  John  Henderson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  came  out.  He 
was  the  first  man  that  came  out  that  I  knew.  They  were  beating  John  when  he  came  down, 
and  he  was  holding  his  hand  over  his  head  and  begging  for  his  life. 

Q.  Who  were  beating  him  ? 

A.  The  police  and  some  citizens — tdro,  I  think.  John  begged  them  to  save  his  life,  and 
they  cried,  '*  Kill  him,  kill  him  ;  he  is  one  of  the  negro  worshippers."  He  ran  towards  the 
street,  and  along  the  plank  fence,  and  up  to  Baronne  street.  Before  he  got  the  length  of  the 
plank  fence,  poor  John  fell  forward  on  the  sidewalk.  They  did  not  yet  stop  beating  and 
jabbing  him,  and  then  there  was  a  great  hurrah  went  up,  "  They  have  killed  the  God  damned 
nigger  son  of  a  bitch."     Great  cheering  went  up. 

Q.  When  they  killed  him  they  shouted? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  in  a  short  time  I  saw  a  Mr.  Nelson,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Captain 
Flauders  all  the  time  he  was  here  in  the  department,  and  then  afterwards  in  the  custom- 
house. I  saw  them  beat  him  down  stairs.  His  name  is  William  H.  Nelson.  Just  after 
that  a  young  man  came  out,  who  is  here  now. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  police  when  you  say  they  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  Now  this  young  man  came  out  and  went  off  without  being  molested  in  any 
way,  and  shortly  after  that  Michael  Hahn  came  out.  I  was  standing  across  the  street.  I 
think  no  person  touched  him  till  he  came  to  the  steps  of  the  door  leading  to  the  banquette, 
when  policemen  took  him  by  the  arm  on  each  side.  Michael  Hahn  is  a  cripple,  and  goes 
with  a  crutch.  I  then  was  in  hopes  Hahn's  life  was  safe.  As  soon  as  they  got  on  the 
banquette  the  policemen  fell  in  his  rear.  These  two  policemen  held  him  by  each  arm,  getting 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  banquette.  I  know  this,  because  his  long  crutch  was  halt  in  the 
street.  Just  while  in  the  act  of  putting  his  foot  in  the  street  there  was  a  shot  fired.  Whether 
it  hit  Governor  Hahn  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  he  drew  himself  up  and  turned  round. 

Q.  Did  the  police  fire  on  citizens? 

A.  The  police— the  men  that  had  hold  of  him.  He  drew  his  shoulders  up  and  turned 
around  facing  the  policemen.  Then  there  was  more  firing,  and  how  many  clubs  came  down 
on  Michael's  head  I  do  not  know,  and  Michael  went  right  over  into  the  street. 

Q.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  police  all  this  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  all  the  time.  Then  afterwards  Captain  Loup,  whom  I  had  known  as  a  United 
States  officer,  came  out.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  assistant  sergeants-at-arms.  I  think,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  got  from  ten  to  fifteen,  perhaps  twenty,  feet  from  the  steps. 
Some  person  raised  the  cry — I  do  not  know  who — of  "Charge  the  God  d — d  Yankee  nigger 
worshipping  s — u  of  a  b — h  ;  kill  him,  kill  him."  Now  the  police  fell  to  firing  with  their 
pistols,  orickbats,  and  clubs  at  Loup.  He  came  towards  Common  street.  Well,  there  was 
a  piece  of  plank  fence  between  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Medical  College.  Just  before 
he  got  to  the  end  this  friend  now  that  saved  my  life  ran  up  behind  and  stabbed  a  bip  knife  in 
Captain  Loup's  left  side,  as  he  had  been  getting  away.  As  he  was  shot  by  the  hre  of  the 
police,  and  had  received  many  a  brickbat,  he  was  going  very  slow,  when  this  man  who 
saved  my  life  ran  up  and  struck  him  with  a  knife.  He  ran  back  to  the  hall.  The  police 
followed  him  up  till  they  killed  him.  Then  cheers  went  up  ;  "Kill  the  God  d — d  negro  a — n 
of  a  b — h  ;  we  fought  them  for  four  years  in  the  field,  and  we  will  fight  them  four  years  in 
the  city  but  we  have  our  way."  Now,  a  short  time  after  that,  some  man  came  out ;  I  do  not 
know  who,  but  a  big  stout  man.  He  ran,  I  thought,  prettv  near  towards  the  door  where  I 
was  standing  across  the  street.  He  got  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  Dryades  street. 
The  police  were  shooting  and  throwing  brickbats,  and  everything  was  just  as  if  they  had  set 
off  a  bunch  of  fiie-crackers.  After  he  got  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  the  street  he 
turned  towaids  Common  street;  he  went  on  a  short  distance  and  fell  down  dead.  Well, 
after  the  firing  ceased  a  little  I  thought  it  was  too  hot  a  place  for  me,  and  I  went  to  the 
corner  of  Common  and  Dryades  street.  Shortly  after  that  there  was  a  big  rush,  and  firing, 
and  running,  and  hallooing  towards  Common  street.  Well,  everybody  ran  ;  but  I  took  care 
not  to  run,  for  that  I  might  be  shot  for  running.  I  came  along,  and  the  firing  and  miming 
turned  out  of  Common  street  into  Rampart.  I  passed  on  to  Rampart  street,  and  still  the 
shooting  continued.  I  got  immediately  across  Rampart,  but  before  I  had  crossed  the  firing 
ceased.  I  stopped  and  looked  back  a  little,  and  I  saw  some  men  lying  in  the  street,  whether 
white  or  black  I  could  not  say.  I  thought  it  was  best  to  go  home.  As  I  went  I  heard  one 
of  the  police  call  out  that  he'd  like  "to  hang  Governor  Wells  and  every  God  d — d  man  be- 
longing to  the  convention." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  hurrahs  for  Jeff.  Davis  ? 

A.  I  did  uot,  gentlemen. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Dostie  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  saw  none  except  those  I  told  you  of.  Now  this  morning,  after  breakfast, 
I  had  some  business  to  do,  and  passing  along  I  came  across  two  policemen  that  I  know  well. 
I  worked  with  one  of  them  in  the  justice's  court  after  I  got  in  the  sheriff's  office.  He  was  in 
the  recorder's  office.  He  told  me  they  had  been  called  out  since  twelve  o'clock  last  night, 
and  expected  an  attack  from  the  military.  Well,  then  another  one,  he  spoke  up  and  said, 
**  We  have  got  to  wipe  them  out." 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  A  policeman.  If  "they  were  attacked  by  the  military,  they  would  have  to  wipe  them 
out."  Well,  then,  Mr.  Jake  Schneider,  who  was  deputy  sheriff,  alter  I  cot  to  the  court, 
said,  **  If  he  cou4d  have  got  his  hands  on  Cutler,  the  God  d— d  negro-worshipping  s — n  of  a 
b — h,  he  would  have  put  an  end  to  him,"  and  said,  "Louisiana  never  should  go  into  the 
Union  with  the  negroes  to  vote;  that  they  would  fight  it  out,  no  matter  what  time  it  took, 
or  at  what  expense."  These  two  I  look  upon  as  friends  of  mine;  still,  I  cannot  withhold 
the  facts. 

Q.  Was  it  a  policeman  you  spoke  of  as  having  saved  your  life? 

A.  No,  sir,  a  citizen.     I  can  point  him  out  at  any  time. 

Q.  Are  you  williug  to  give  his  name  ? 

A.  lam,  sir.  His  first  name  I  cannot  give.  It  is  Mr.  Ehihardt.  He  was  in  the  con- 
federate army.  He  is  a  son  of  Attorney  Ehihardt,  and  a  brother  of  one  of  the  upper  clerks  in 
the  custom-house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  statement  about  wiping  out  the  army  ? 

A.  One  is  Mr.  Bago  and  the  other  Jake  Schneider.     They  are  both  policemen. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  this  Schneider — a  German,  is  he  not? 

A,  Well,  sir,  I  think  he  speaks  both  German  and  French.    They  both  belong  to  the  main 
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station,  first  district;  beat,  Bienville  and  custom-house.  On  Sunday  morning  last  Mr. 
Henry  Galway,  a  policeman,  told  me  that  **  If  Mayor  Monroe's  orders  had  been  taken  back 
there  would  have  been  no  bloodshed." 

Q   To  what  orders  did  he  refer? 

A.  He  did  not  say  what ;  but  he  said  they  had  special  orders  to  go  there  double-armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  whom  he  got  that  order  ? 

A.  He  said  he  got  it  from  Mayor  Monroe,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  got  it  from  Mayor  Monroe  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir ;  on  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  remark  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  that  they  were  to  go  there  double-armed ;  and  he  said  it  would  be 
a  sore  time,  he  thought,  for  the  police,  unless  Mayor  Monroe  withdrew  his  orders.  They 
were  all  to  be  double-armed  for  certain  purposes. 

W.  L.  Randall,  No.  164  Orange  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  convention  had  met,  and  were  in  session  about  a  half  hour,  and  had  adjourned  for 
one  hour.  I  was  in  the  room  of  the  convention,  a  looker  on.  The  convention  had  ad- 
journed about  five  minutes,  when  a  party  of  colored  men,  about  one  hundred  in  number, 
with  an  American  flag,  and  a  fife  and  kettle  and  bass  drum,  marched  up  to  the  hall  door, 
amidst  much  excitement,  (apparently.)  Several  white  persons  advised  them  to  be  quiet, 
and  one  of  them  stated  that  they  had  come  to  return  a  flag  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
mass  meeting  on  the  Friday  night  previous.  One  of  them  carried  the  flag  into  the  conven- 
tion room,  and  deposited  it  in  a  comet.  I  remained  in  the  building,  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  a  wounded  negro  lying  on  the  banquette  of  Dryades  street,  when  I  saw  a  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  policeman  deliberately  fire  at  the  window  where  I  was  standing.  The  bullet 
struck  the  sash  frame  and  shivered  the  glass  about  two  feet  above  and  to  the  left  of  my 
head.  .  I  then  retired  from  the  window,  and  the  inmates  of  the  hall  became  fearfully  ex- 
cited. Some  cried  out  "What  shall  we  do  ?  we  have  110  means  of  defence;"  and  some  of 
the  negroes  that  had  run  into  the  hall  for  shelter  were  so  frightened  that  they  began  chant- 
ing a  church  hymn.  The  cry  then  arose  that  the  building  was  attacked  ;  the  .sound  of  pistol- 
shots  innumerable  below  stairs  alarmed  all  in  the  building.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  those 
present  were  panic-stricken.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Horton  (who  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the  ' 
opening  of  the  meeting)  walked  rapidly  among  the  people  in  the  room,  exhorting  them  to  .sit 
down  on  the  floor  and  place  their  trust  in  God,  who  would  assuredly  protect  them.  In  this 
he  was  aided  by  several  other  gentlemen  present.  I  was  outside  of  the  railing  which  di- 
vides the  room,  and  near  the  doors,  which  were  closed,  but  not  locked.  The  doors  opened 
outwards,  hence  could  not  be  barricaded,  which  is  a  matter  of  regret,  as  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  police  to  have  effected  an  entrance,  and  the  parties  inside 
would  have  been  thus  protected  from  being  murdered  until  the  arrival  of  the  military 
authorities  would  have  insured  their  safety.  At  this  time  a  colored  man  had  hold  of  the 
knob  of  one  of  the  doors,  pulling  with  all  his  might.  Seeing  that  this  action  was  a  weak 
preventive  from  the  crowd,  that  there  was  no  bar  to  their  entrance  by  the  other  door,  and 
furthermore  believing  that  the  act  would  cost  the  man  his  life,  and  being  desirous  of  saving 
him,  I  told  him  to  leave  the  door,  which  he  did,  and  ran  to  the  back  of  the  room.  The 
doors  were  instantly  pulled  open  by  some  one  on  the  outside,  and  I  saw  three  men  in  the 
uniform  of  the  city  police  instantly  begin  to  fire  into  the  dense  mass  of  humanity  who  were 
crowding  on  the  platform  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  One  of  the  policemen  pointed  his  pistol 
at  me,  but  I  was  very  close  to  him,  and  told  him  he  was  making  a  mistake.  He  desisted 
from  attacking  me,  and  turned  and  continued  firing  into  the  crowd  before  hnn,  and  I  passed 
quietly  out  of  the  door,  unnoticed  by  the  balance,  aud  stood  in  the  rear  of  them,  a  looker  on 
of  the  terrible  scene.  I  counted  the  number  of  policemen,  all  in  uniform,  and  no  one  in 
citizen's  clothes  was  there  at  that  time.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  some  ot  them  had 
two  revolvers  each,  for  as  they  emptied  the  loads  out  of  one  they  drew  another  from  under- 
neath their  coats.  One  of  them  was  so  excited  that  he,  fired  two  shots  at  random.  A  negro 
man  attempted  to  rush  out,  but  was  beaten  on  the  head  with  loaded  canes  (canes  with  lead 
in  their  heads)  until  he  fell  senseless.  Another  negro  got  hold  of  part  of  the  door,  attempt- 
ing apparently  to  shut  it,  aud  a  policeman  walked  rouud  to  the  other  half  of  the  door  aud 
aimed  to  shoot  him  through  the  crack  of  the  door.  I  begged  him  not  to  do  so,  saying  that 
was  foul  murder,  aud  he  desisted,  and  the  negro  man  ran  back  into  the  room.  I  told  one 
of  the  policemen  to  ask  for  a  surrender,  but  he  made  no  answer.  I  did  not  hear  any  sum- 
mons for  a  surrender ;  they  commenced  firing  as  soon  as  they  pulled  the  doors  open.  Two 
or  three  policemeu  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  firing  as  they  went.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  (the  men  thut  entered  the  room)  demanded  a  surrender,  but  I  saw  a  number 
of  white  handkerchiefs  waved,  but  the  shooting  continued  without  intermission.  About 
this  time  I  saw  a  man,  bareheaded,  come  down  towards  the  door,  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched ;  a  white  handkerchief  was  in  one  hand ;  he  was  saying  something  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  1  caught  the  following  words :  "I  implore  you  men  to  cease  firing ;  these  people 
do  not  wish  to  fight,  and  have  nothing  to  fight  with."  This  gentleman  was  Reverend  Mr. 
Horton.    A  policeman  by  my  side  fired  twice  at  him,  and  as  Mr.  Horton  retreated,  aud 
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made  a  convulsive  movement  of  his  arm,  I  supposed  him  to  be  wounded,  but  was  not  sure 
of  it.  I  then  noticed  a  white  man,  bareheaded,  with  a  chair  uplifted,  fighting  three  police- 
men  inside  the  room.  I  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  this,  as  the  other  policemen  (who  had 
never  advanced  in  the  room  at  all,  save  to  the  threshold)  filled  the  doorway,  shooting  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  less  than  a  half  minute  all  of  the  policemen  rushed  back  in  a  pre- 
cipitate manner,  and  jumped,  rolled,  and  tumbled  down  stairs,  and  then  a  number  of 
persons,  not  more  than  twenty  in  all,  came  out  of  the  mom  and  went  as  far  as  the  head  of 
the  stairs ;  some  of  them  cried  out  not  to  shcot.  As  I  was  endeavoring  to  find  a  friend, 
whose  life  I  knew  or  fully  believed  would  have  been  taken  if  seen,  I  did  not  pav  any  at- 
tention as  to  who  the  persons  individually  were.  I  found  my  friend  by  the  door,  and 
having  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  I  went  with  him  up  stairs, 
where  we  both  sought  tempoiary  shelter,  fully  believing  that  United  States  troops  would  be 
at  hand  to  protect  us  fron\  ihe  fury  of  the  mob  and  policemen.  I  was  satisfied  from  what  I 
saw  that  it  was  a  perilous  position  for^any  one  to  be  in,  if  found  within  the  building  and 
not  siding  with  the  mob.  VVhile  up  stairs  I  was  overtaken  by  a  young  man,  who  approached 
me,  asking  if  1  belonged  to  his  side;  he  was  armed  with  a  large  club.  I  told  him  "no," 
that  I  had  been  caught  in  the  building.  He  said  *4I  had  no  right  to  be  at  the  meeting/' 
I  told  him  I  had  a  right  to  go  anywhere  I  desired.  He  said  he  was  after  the  convention 
members,  and  said  eveiy  one  of  them  would  be  killed.  He  told  me  that  if  I  would  take  a 
stick  and  walk  about  in  the  crowd  down  stairs  I  would  be  safe,  but  not  otherwise.  I  told 
him  I  was  going  in, the  end  room,  and  he  went  with  me  to  the  door  of  the  State  engineers, 
(the  front  oflice,)and  I  went  in  and  staid  there  with  the  draughtsmen  who  were  in  the 
room.  There  were  two  distinct  attacks  apparently  at  the  hall  door  down  stairs  after  I  en- 
tered the  room,  (engineers*.)  I  saw  no  more  of  the  shooting  after  coming  up  stairs.  We 
(those  in  the  room)  proposed  to  have  policemen  sent  for  to  conduct  us  out  of  the  building, 
as  the  firing  had  slackened,  and  a  young  man  coming  into  the  room,  went  down  and 
brought  up  a  number  of  thein,  who  took  charge  of  us.  I  was  conducted  to  prison  aud  put 
in  the  lock-up,  and  remained  there  an  hour,  and  was  then  released.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
lived  in  this  city  twenty-three  years,  and  I  believe  I  knew  every  policeman  since  my 
eighteenth  year  in  this  district  and  the  fourth,  but  I  never  saw  any  of  these  ten  men  in  my 
life.  They  were  apparently,  every  one  of  them,  Irishmen,  very  much  excited,  and  did  not 
demand  a  surrender  on  entering  the  room  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  wearing  police  badges  in  citizen's  dress? 

A.  Not  in  the  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  1  did.     1  was  arrested  by  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  think  he  was  a  policeman,  or  what  is  your  opinion  ? 

A.  That  he  was  a  real  policeman. 

Q.  Yes,  sir  / 

A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  wearing  that  badge  ?  Were  they  sworn  in  by  authority  of  the 
mayor  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  the  policemen  broke  into  the  hall,  did  you  see  any  firing  from  persons  in  the 
hall? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  never  saw  any  shots  from  the  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  convention  armed  ? 

A.  I  saw  some  negroes  with  sticks  in  their  hands.  I  saw  them  run  up  stairs  excited,  and 
after  they  got  in  the  room  some  of  them  threw  them  down.  The  fact  is,  the  negroes  were 
panic-stricken. 

B.  Rush  Plumly,  citizen,  was  duly  affirmed,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  or  in  its  neighborhood,  on  Monday, 
July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  staid  in  the  street  from  ten  to  three. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  that  day. 

A.  1  was  walking  up  Canal  street  about  half  past  ten  or  eleven.  I  saw  this  commotion 
and  went  back  again  to  the  corner  of  Dryades  street  and  stood  there,  and  then  went  down 
to  Moreau's  restaurant,  hearing  the  people  speaking,  and  seeing  the  sort  of  crowd  that  was 
gathering.  I  walked  then  to  the  post  office  aud  there  met  Judge  Field.  I  said  to  him,  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  heavy  time  to-day."  He  thought  not,  and  we  walked  out  together. 
When  I  went  back  I  continued  on  up  Canal  street  until  I  saw  a  commotion  at  the  corner  of 
Burgundy  street.  It  was  then  ten  minutes  after  twelve.  I  walked  to  near  the  corner  and  a 
procession  of  colored  men  came  by.  There  was  then  no  commotion  in  Dryades  street  about 
the  hall.  As  the  colored  men  came  off  from  Burgundy  onto  Canal  they  riled  iuto  the  river 
side  of  a  little  circle  in  the  open  square.  As  they  did  so,  it  threw  a  part  of  the  procession 
nearer  the  pavement.  Three  young  men — called  Creole  men  here— white  men  with  long  coats, 
leered  at  the  colored  man  who  had  the  flag  in  the  procession.  As  they  did  so,  he  waved  it  in 
defiance.     Two  of  these  young  men  sprang  at  him.     lie  was  but  a  few  feet  from   tlieui. 
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They  were  pushed  off.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  knocked  down,  bnt  they  went 
back  to  the  pavement  on  their  hands  and  feet.  A  man  in  blue,  whom  I  took  to  be  a  police- 
man, turned  about  and  fired  at  the  flag-bearer.  Instantly  after  firing  he  rushed  upou  the 
flag-bearer,  with  two  or  three  of  these  men,  to  arrest  him.  Whether  he  arrested  him  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  The  firing  was  returned  from  the  procession  ;  1  should  think  six  shots.  I 
stepped  back.  It  was  immediately  renewed  from  the  pavement  by  the  crowd,  but  that  did 
not  break  up  the  procession.  I  left  and  came  away  toMoreau's  front  door.  Tin-  procession 
went  to  the  hall.  The  people  were  then  closing  their  doors  all  aloug.  1  said  to  the  man  at 
Moreau's,  "I  would  not  close;  the  military  will  be  here  soon  and  settle  this."  I  then  went 
back  and  joined  Mr.  Brooks  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  walked  up  to  the  Institute.  I 
took  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street  and  went  on  tc  the  Institute,  and  I  saw  my  friend  after- 
wards standing  in  the  alley-way  this  side  of  the  Institute.  I  was  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
shots  were  then  being  fired — several  of  them.  Two  black  men  were  lying  on  the  pavement, 
not  yet  dead,  but  very  badly  wounded.  I  saw  the  brains  of  one  protruding.  I  went  to  him. 
As  these  men  went  along  they  kicked  this  man  and  the  blood  spouted  out.  I  had  nothing 
but  my  umbrella,  and  I  took  hold  of  the  man  and  tried  to  pull  him  away  so  the  crowd  would 
not  step  on  him.  While  I  was  doing  that  the  crowd  came  rushing  towards  Common  street, 
yelling  and  challenging  the  black  men.  There  were  four  or  five  shots  fired  by  these  young 
men — citizens ;  the  black  men  made  a  charge  from  the  other  end,  and  these  men  all  ran,  and 
I  was  carried  back  to  the  crowd.  Some  one  attempted  to  rally  them  but  could  not.  I 
went  to  Canal  street  and  stood  up  on  the  high  ground  there  and  waited.  The  crowd  surged 
back  again  and  1  joined  them.  As  we  went  in,  a  man  with  a  star  on  his  breast  went  into 
the  street,  dressed  in  blue,  who  had  a  siting-shot  which  was  very  bloody.  He  was  showing 
it.  A  young  man  standing  opposite  to  me  also  had  one  which  had  black  hair  on  it  ana 
blood.  1  said,  '*  What  is  that?"  He  laid  it  in  my  hand  and  said  *'  I  have  just  killed  a  nigger 
with  that."  I  said,  "Don't  you  know  that  we  are  only  piling  up  wrath  and  will  get  into 
trouble  for  this  ?"  He  said,  "  Oh,  hell !  haven't  you  seen  the  papers ?  Johnson  is  with  us." 
That  alarmed  me  and  I  went  away,  and  the  crowd  rushed  into  the  street.  They  were  driven 
back  again.  No  shots  were  fired  then.  A  few  minutes  after  the  street  was  cleared,  before 
the  police  came,  I  essayed  to  go  through  Dryades  sheet  to  a  friend's  house  on  Dryades  street. 
When  1  got  within  tweuty  feet  of  the  door  there  was  a  shouting  arid  rushing  from  that  end, 
and  the* policemen  behind  them,  single  policemen,  and  people  running.  I  ran  a  few  steps 
and  then  stopped  and  walked.  I  came  back  again — that  was  the  third  time ;  when  I  got 
opposite  the  hall  the  dead  men  weie  lying  there  ;  one  «4cad  and  the  other  dying,  and  a  third 
one  seemed  to  be  only  beaten.  While  I  was  standing  there  the  crowd  at  the  Canal  street 
end  shouted  and  cheered.  I  looked  and  saw  the  police.  The  police  came  in  on  Dryades 
street  from  Common — I  should  think  about  forty  of  them.  One  of  them  was  a  leader.  He 
had  a  revolver  in  each  hand.  They  followed  up  to  the  hall,  and  as  if  the  hall  door  was 
closed,  which  I  think  it  was,  stooped  down  and  fired  either  under  the  door  or  in  the  opening, 
into  the  hall  and  into  that  mass  of  people.  As  they  kept  firing,  the  colored  men  rushed  out 
two  or  three  times,  I  cannot  say  whether  pistols  were  fired  from  below  the  building  or  not, 
but  there  were  none  I  saw  from  above.  Ihere  were  fired  at  the  police  at  that  time  two  or 
three  shots — at  the  police  from  the  side  of  the  building;  then  it  went  on,  charging  to  and 
fro,  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  hall  and  back  into  the  street,  tiring,  for  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  I  should  think  they  dischaiged  fifty  or  sixty  shots  at  or  into  the  hall.  I  had 
gone  some  distance  off,  and  as  the  firing  stopped  I  stepped  back  again.  There  were  four  or 
five  young  men  who  seemed  to  be  of  the  better  class  deprecating  the  firing.  As  I  stood 
there  on  the  other  side  close  by,  a  black  man  came  out  of  the  hall  without  any  hat  on.  He 
made  a  few  steps  towards  the  door  and  I  heard  him  say  very  emphatically,  "I  gives  up,  I 
does."  The  policeman  who  stood  nearest  to  him  said  to  him,  "Damn  your  soul,  I  will  give 
you  up."  and  shot  him  as  he  stood  there.  When  he  fell,  two  or  three  persons,  not  policemen, 
beat  him.  Another  one  came  out  in  the  same  way  ;  they  shot  at  him  and  missed  liim,  and  a 
third,  and  a  fomth,  and  they  got  through  the  crowd  and  they  chased  them  into  Circus  street. 
I  ran  the  other  way.  I  came  oack  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  was  advised  by  a  friend 
to  go  away.  Directly  I  heard  the  cry  of  "Dostie."  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  coining 
out  or  not,  or  where  he  was.  I  rushed  over  with  the  people  because,  as  it  was  known  that 
I  did  not  sympathize  with  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  and  had  so  expressed  myself, 
I  thought  I  might  have  some  influence;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Dostie  came  out — I  think  he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  house — but  he  walked.  When  he  got  six  or  eight  steps  a  small  boy 
took  a  brick  and  heaved  it  at  him.  I  think  it  struck  him — not  enough  to  throw  him  down- 
but  he  fell  on  his  face.  He  was  uot  in  charge  of  the  police  then  ;  the  police  had  undertaken 
to  take  hold  of  him,  and  he  saw  they  were  going  to  shoot  him,  and  he  said  "You  assassins," 
with  great  emphasis.  As  he  fell  they  parted,  and  a  policeman  stood  on  his  left  hand  and 
right  hand,  and  one  at  his  feet ;  the  two  policemen  there  shot  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 
He  lay  on  his  stomach,  and  instantly  he  was  raised  up,  or  raised  himself  up.  Whether  those 
shots  hit  him  or  not  I  cannot  say.  He  put  In*  arms  in  the  policemen's  on  both  sides  of  him, 
and  he  stepped  aloug  some  steps,  still  saying  "protect  me,"  or  something  of  that  sort.  Then 
a  policeman  came  to  him  and  shot  him  in  the  back  ;  as  he  did  it  the  policeman  turned  his 
face.  He  has  broken  teeth  or  teeth  that  are  short  if  his  lip  was  raised.  When  he  did  it, 
Dostie  sprang  up  and  they  let  him  fall,  and  he  turned  over  on  his  back,  and  the  crowd  dis- 
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persed ;  when  he  turned  over  he  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  Immediately  I  left  and  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  street  and  staid  there.  I  did  not  see  any  more  of  Dostie.  After  a 
while  a  number  of  persons  came  out  whom  I  did  not  know.  There  was  another  rush  and 
distribution  of  the  people.  Then  the  policemen  went  up  stairs,  two  at  a  time ;  sometimes 
four  passed  in.  There  were  only  a  few  citizens  in  the  nail  then.  In  a  few  minutes  you 
would  hear  a  discharge,  and  three  or  four  minutes  after  they  would  come  down.  1  saw  them 
dragging  a  black  man ;  his  head  hit  as  they  dragged  him  down.  Every  time  I  heard  a  tiring 
of  pistols  they  came  out  with  a  dead  man. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  men  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes  wearing  the  police  badge  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  only  some  with  a  small  star.  I  did  not  see  over  ten  or  twenty  wearing  that 
star.  The  policemen  had  no  badges  or  numbers.  I  saw  a  silver  crescent  on  citizens — men 
whom  I  knew  by -sight — five  or  six  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  peculiarity  in  dress  among  the  citizens  engaged  there  ? 

A.  No,  nothing,  except  it  was  the  old  confederate  dress ;  it  had  that  appearance.  I  beard 
them  nay,  iu  a  number  of  instances,  that  they  were  confederate  soldiers. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  cheering  for  Jetf  Davis? 

A.  No  open  cheer.  I  heard  one  man  say  this  will  help  Jeff.  Davis,  and  the  others  as- 
sented ;  but  1  heard  no  cheering. 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  in  the  mob  among  the  populace  generally  when  a  negro 
was  killed,  regret  or  gratification  ? 

A.  Exultation.  I  saw  five  or  six  men  kick  a  black  man  with  an  expression  of  malignity. 
There  was  a  black  man  who  was  not  in  the  convention,  and  did  not  belong  in  it,  standing 
by  the  church  on  Dauphin  street.  He  ran  down  the  street,  ran  away,  and  a  policeman 
tripped  his  foot  and  he  fell  on  Canal  street,  and  two  policemen  then  shot  him.  1  received 
two  anonymous  notes  warning  me  to  keep  away  from  the  hall. 

J.  H.  Ii.i.sley,  corner  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  Chartres  streets,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn, 
and  testified  as  follows  ; 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30,  during  any  part  of  the  riot 
there  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  there.  I  was  on  Canal  street,  in  a  store,  when  I  heard  some  firing, 
and  went  on  up  towards  Dryades  street,  and  remained  there  most  of  the  time.  I  sawnotkiug 
but  persons  parsing  to  and  fro  from  that  street.  I  saw  one  man  lying  dead  on  the  pavement, 
and  another  on  the  track. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shooting  by  any  one  ? 

A.  I  saw,  in  one  instance,  a  negro  trying  to  escape,  being  fired  at,  I  think,  by  policemen, 
but  I  am  not  sure  who  they  were.  1  was  on  the  other  side  at  the  corner,  probably  thirty  or 
forty  yards  from  there.  I  saw  a  prisoner,  I  think  Mr.  Fish,  conducted  by  two  policemen, 
and  he  was  brought  to  a  carriage  and  driven  off.     There  was  a  crowd  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  demonstrations  made  against  Mr.  Fish? 

A.  None  thai  1  could  see.     I  heard  many  people  hallooing  out,  "Fish,"  &c. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  arrested  that  day  except  negroes  or  members  of  the  conven- 
tion by  the  police? 

A.  1  could  uot  say.  I  saw  some  gentlemen  under  arrest ;  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
convention  or  not  1  do  not  know ;  also  negroes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  wearing  the  police  badge  who  were  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  evinced  by  the  crowd  when  a  negro  was  shot? 

A.  Every  one  was  cheering  and  hallooing ;  whether  from  excitement,  or  otherwise,  I  can- 
not say. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  crowd  help  any  negro  to  escape  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Louis  H.  Pilie,  city  surveyor,  216  Royal  street,  was  duly  sworn,  and  stated  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter;  that  he  went  home  to  protect  his  family. 

E.  E.  Sinclair,  306  Conti  street,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30,  during  the  disturb- 
ances ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  building.  I  do  not  know  what  time  it  was  that  I  got  out.  I  got  out  by 
jumping  from  one.  of  the  windows. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  I  think  when  I  went  in  there  it  was  about  half  past  eleven  or  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock. 
Some  of  the  members  were  there,  and  at  about  ten  minutes  past  twelve  the  president  pro  tern. 
called  the  convention  to  order.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  and  everything 
went  on  quietly  until  the  convention  adjourned  for  one  hour.  At  that  time  I  heard  some 
pistol-shots  in  the  street,  and  many  of  the  members  rushed  to  the  windows,  and  came  back 
again  and  sat  down.    Some  of  the  members  went  outside.    About  two  minutes  after  this 
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firing  commenced  it  stopped  Again.  During  this  time  there  were  a  great  many  negroes  in 
the  room,  and  some  one  said  they  ought  not  to  be  there.  Some  party,  Mr.  Cutler  and  others, 
addressed  them,  and  told  them  to  go  to  their  own  homes ;  that  they  were  not  wanted  there. 
At  that  time  the  room  was  vacated,  except  by  two  or  three  negro  men.  The  second  firing 
in  the  street  was  very  hot,  and  some  one  made  the  remark,  "  I  think  there  is  a  row  now  in 
earnest  in  the  street."  I  went  then  to  the  window.  I  saw  some  parties  in  the  street;  one 
citizen,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  one  negro  dead  in  the  street.  At  this  time  there  was 
much  excitement  in  the  room.  Some  one  ordered  the  doors  to  be  closed,  and  more  ordered 
them  to  be  left  open.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  they  rushed  into  the  building.  One  negro- 
had  been  wounded  iu  the  leg.  At  this  time  they  ordered  them  to  come  inside,  sit  down,  and 
keep  quiet,  and  they  would  not  be  harmed.  They  all  came  in  through  the  railing,  and  I 
with  the  rest.  We  came  in,  and  every  one  sat  down.  At  this  time  there  were  many  negroes 
in  there,  driven  from  the  street,  for  previous  to  this  they  had  nearly  all  left.  There  was  much 
excitement.  Dr.  Dostie  was  trying  to  keep  them  from  the  windows,  so  as  not  to  draw  the 
fire  on  the  building.  Some  one  came  along  and  said,  "  We  will  have  to  close  the  door ;  they 
intend  to  kill  us  all."  Some  one  said,  "No,  I  do  not  think  they  will."  Dr.  Horton  was 
walking  on  the  platform,  making  addresses  to  keep  quiet,  or  stating  they  were  all  to  be 
killed,  and  the  building  to  be  attacked.  Some  one  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  remark  on 
the  street."  At  this  the  doors  were  closed,  and  then  ordered  open  and  left  open.  I  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  at  the  back  end.  I  sat  there  a  few  minutes.  There  was  a  rush,  and  I 
heard  the  snaps  of  pistols  on  the  stairway.  I  saw  the  police  at  the  door,  and  they  com- 
menced firing  into  the  room  as  fast  as  they  could,  without  aiming  at  any  particular  persons. 
This  was  done  some  time.  All  the  persons  in  the  chairs  rushed  towards  the  back  part  of  the 
building.  I  worked  my  way  again  to  the  front  of  the  building,  towards  the  railing.  There 
were  a  good  many  in  the  room.  They  consulted  for  a  moment,  and  then  they  all  rallied 
again  and  rushed  to  the  front,  driving  them  outside,  and  the  doors  were  closed.  Brickbats 
and  shots  came  in  both  sides.  The  first  time  I  went  to  the  window  I  was  shot  at  by  a  party 
whom  I  cannot  recognize.  A  minute  or  two  after  this  the  doors  were  again  opened,  and 
firing  again  exchanged  into  the  room.  Those  whom  I  saw  have  weapons  inside  were  those 
that  had  been  driven  in  from  the  street.  After  the  first  rally,  and  the  police  were  driven  out, 
the  doors  would  once  in  a  while  be  opened,  and  parties  inside  try  to  hold  the  doors  together. 
They  got  them  open,  and  I  saw  two  police  officers  come  into  the  room  as  far  as  the  railing. 
I  tried  to  go  out.  As  I  got  close  to  the  door  there  was  a  negro  boy  got  close  to  me,  and  a 
man's  arm  was  through  the  door  with  a  revolver,  and  he  was  hit,  and  he  fell.  I  got  out 
a^ain,  and  as  I  did  I  saw  a  white  man  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  two  policemen  holding 
him,  and  the  policemen  firing  at  him.  They  were  firing  into  him  all  the  time,  and  another 
one,  who  had  been  firing,  ran  in  another  direction  ;  and  he  came  back  and  hit  him.  Another 
police  officer  I  saw  deliberately  cock  his  pistol  and  place  it  to  another  man's  ear  and  Inap  it. 
As  I  got  to  the  door  I  saw  the  revolver  of  one  police  officer  fired  in  his  face,  (this  man's 
face,)  and  he  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ball  entered  his 
mouth  or  not.  The  muzzle  of  the  pistol  could  not  have  been  over  an  inch  or  two  inches 
from  his  mouth.    They  were  pretty  nearly  clenched  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  the  man  fall  1 

A.  I  immediately  turned  away.  There  had  been  several  rallies  of  the  police  back  and 
forth.  Every  time  the  police  came  in  there  they  fired  at  everybody  in  the  room.  I  rushed 
myself  to  the  back  end  of  the  room.  After  this  collision  I  went  to  one  of  the  windows. 
Two  citizens  who  were  standing  in  the  street  threw  brickbats  at  me.  I  was  talking  to  a  po- 
liceman below  the  window  whom  I  knew.  I  called  to  him.  All  their  pistols  were  aimed  at 
me  at  the  window.  I  said,  "Do  not  shoot ;  I  want  to  get  out  of  here."  One  said  he  would 
come  in  and  escort  me  out.  I  did  not  see  any  more  ;  I  turned  from  the  window  becauso 
shots  came  through  the  windows  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  times  during  these  rallies  were  shots  returned  from  those  in  the  assembly 
in  the  hall  on  the  police  officers  at  the  door  ? 

A.  I  should  sav  twice  or  three  times ;  I  could  not  be  positive.     I  only  saw  it  once. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  shot  fired  from  ? 

A.  The  first  firing  in  the  building  was  from  the  police. 

Q.  Who  fired  first,  the  police  or  those  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  The  police. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  shot  at  while  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  struck  on  the  bricks  in  the  alley-way.  I 
got  up  and  climbed  over  a  fence,  and  a  police  officer  cocked  his  revolver  in  my  face,  saying, 
"Where  did  you  come  from,  you  damned  son  of  a  bitch  t"  I  said,  "From  the  building." 
He  said,  "I  will  shoot  you."  I  raised  my  hands  and  said,  "What  do  you  want  to  shoot 
me  for  ?  I  have  done  nothing."  He  said,  "  You  damned  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch,  I  will  shoot 
you,"  and  he  dragged  me  on  the  street,  with  a  pistol  cocked  in  my  face  all  the  time.  I  then 
was  taken  by  the  police  to  tho  station.  There  were  many  wounded  and  dead  in  the  room 
before  I  got  there ;  I.suppoao  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persoo*  there  that  day  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  with  police  badges 
on? 

A.  I  did  not.  There  was  pne  brought  into  the  cell  where  I  was.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 10 
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Soliceman ;  but  he  had  been  in  the  riot.     I  saw  a  man  that  told  me  he  was  appointed  by 
ohn  T.  Monroe,  as  a  special  officer  that  day.     He  said  he  was  there  and  had  fired  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  shots. 

William  P.  Judd,  corner  of  Rosseau  and  Soraparee  streets,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  during  the  riot  ? 

A.  The  convention  which  met  at  Mechanics'  Institute  was  called  by  Governor  Wells'* 
authority.  I  was  there  as  acting  sergeant-at-arms.  Captain  Loup,  who  was  murdered,  was 
my  assistant. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  and  hear  that  day  7 

A.  After  they  met  and  prayer  was  offered  and  the  roll  called  and  it  was  found  there  were  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  members  present,  they  adjourned,  and  ordered  me,  with  my  assistants, 
to  bring  in  the  absent  members.  I  commenced  doing  it.  At  that  time  I  heard  the  report  of 
one  pistol ;  it  seemed  to  me  from  near  the  front  door.  The  members  were  mostly  gone  out 
of  the  doors.  Immediately  I  heard,  I  should  say,  twenty  or  tbiity  discharges  of  pistols, 
and  then  a  whole  volley,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  block.  I  left  my  papers  and  books 
and  looked  from  the  Common-street  side  of  the  building  and  saw  fifteen  or  twenty  police 
shooting  down  white  and  colored  men,  and  saying,  "There  is  a  conventioner,  shoot  him.,T 
I  then  went  to  the  Canal  side  and  I  saw  the  picket  fence  broke  in  by  the  police,  and  thirty 
or  forty  police  rushed  into  the  empty  yard  there.  I  waited  a  moment  paralyzed.  I  unlocked 
the  door  on  the  sido  near  the  speaker's  platform,  and  told  Judge  Howell  to  follow  me  and  I 
would  save  his  life.  Ten  or  twelve  went  into  that  room.  Before  I  left  that  room  I  saw 
three  policemen  come  up  the  stairs  and  fire  promiscuously — a  revolver  in  each  hand — at  the 
members  of  the  convention  in  the  hall.  I  heard  the  words,  "There  is  a  God  damned  Yan- 
yoe  captain  ;  kill  him."  I  then  halloed  to  my  friends  to  rush  through.  In  the  excitement 
I  could  not  unlock  the  other  door,  so  I  sprang  through  the  window,  and  we  rushed  down, 
and  Howell  and  myself  and  seven  others  ran  into  the  governor's  room.  Wre  seated  our- 
selves immediately.  I  put  Judge  Howell  in  the  fireplace,  and  put  the  flag  around  him,  and 
told  them  all  to  keep  still.  Alter  this  firing  I  saw  Mr.  Hirscn,  a  former  policeman,  drive 
them  down  with  a  chair.  He  had  been  hit  by  the  police.  I  then  closed  the  windows,  and 
had  each  man  sit  against  the  brick  wall.  The  police  soon  commenced  firing  from  the  yard : 
then,  once  in  a  while,  I  ventured  to  peep  ;  I  could  see  their  Panama  hats.  After  they  shut 
Wells's  private  windows  I  was  at  his  desk ;  they  put  one  or  two  balls  through  the  door  from 
the  hall-way.  After  they  broke  the  glass  above  and  below  I  could  hear  them ;  some  one 
said,  "Where  is  that  God  damned  Howell ?  kill  him!  kill  him!  Where  is  Wells,  the 
damned  son  of  a  bitch  ?"  By  that  time  fifteen  or  twenty  pistol  shots  came  through  and 
threw  glass  all  over  me.  I  remained  there  until  all  the  others  had  left  except  a  Frenchman — 
until  5  o'clock.  I  was  the  last  man  that  came  out  of  the  building  alive.  At  5  o'clock  I 
heard  muskets  drop  on  the  stone  pavement  and  I  knew  I  was  safe.  I  stepped  to  the  door 
and  a  policeman  seized  me  roughly  by  the  coat  and  said,  "Where  in  hell  did  you  come 
from  ?"  I  turned  from  the  policeman  to  a  United  States  officer  and  claimed  protection  from 
him,  and  he  gave  it.  He  drew  his  sword  and  said,  "You  police  have  murdered  enough  ; 
leave  instantly."  On  the  night  of  the  riot  I  was  waked  up  about  2  o'clock  and  went  to  the 
window  ;  I  lifted  the  curtain  and  looked  out,  and  saw  three  policemen  in  my  street,  by  the 
house  ;  they  said,  "Let  us  sneck  out  the  damned  son  of  a  bitch  and  kill  him  as  we  did 
Dostie."  The  reply  of  the  other  police  was,  "  There  are  nigger  soldiers  at  the  market,  and 
we  will  get  catched  at  it ;  wait  until  another  time." 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  many  persons  in  the  hall  of  the  convention  armed 
or  not  ? 

A.  There  were  none  armed,  I  know. 

John  V.  Douglass,  corner  of  Tchoupitoulas  and  Gravier  streets,  citizen,  was  duly  sworn, 
and  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  July  30,  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

A.  About  the  time  the  convention  commenced  I  was  near  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades 
streets.  I  heard  a  number  of  shots  fired,  and  then  went  up,  with  a  good  many  others,  to- 
wards the  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  saw  some  negroes  come  out  of  the  Institute  and  they 
were  fired  on  by  both  citizens  and  policemen.  They  commenced  throwing  bricks  back  at 
the  crowd.  I  saw  the  police  very  active  after  that  in  firing  into  the  windows  of  the  conven- 
tion room,  and  also  at  everybody  that  came  out,  both  white  and  black.  I  saw  them  arrest 
a  good  many.  On  Canal  street  I  saw  many  citizens,  as  well  as  police,  shoot  at  negroes  who 
were  running  to  get  away.  I  6aw  one  negro  lying  on  Canal  street,  near  Dryades,  badly 
beaten,  and  several  citizens  came  up  and  attempted  to  shoot  him.  Two  or  three  policemen 
and  other  citizens  prevented  them.  I  saw,  also,  a  negro  get  out  of  tbe  Baronue  street  car, 
at  the  entrance  of  an  alley  that  goes  to  Dryades  street,  and  start  for  the  banquette ;  before 
he  reached  it  the  crowd  rushed  out  of  the  alley  and  struck  him  with  sticks  and  stones  and 
knocked  him  down,  and  finally  came  up  and  shot  him.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were 
policemen  or  citizens  that  shot  him. 
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Q.  Were  then*  any  policemen  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  &ome  were  very  much  excited  aud  fired  at  every  one  they  saw  running,  and 
others  attempted  to  arrest  everybody.  I  saw  the  police  taking  Mr.  Fish  down.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  if  he  had  not  been  taken  by  the  police  he  would  have  been  killed  by  other  police- 
men and  citizens. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  persons  pursued  by  the  crowd  after  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  police. 

A.  I  saw  them  pursued  by  both  the  police  and  the  crowd  and  struck  with  sticks  and 
stones  while  they  were  in  charge. 

Q.  Did  the  police  officers  in  charge  make  any  effort  to  protect  them  ? 

A.  As  a  general  thing  I  think  they  did.  I  saw  a  cart  come  down  the  street  with  a  body 
in  it,  and  some  said  it  was  Dostie,  and  the  crowd,  both  police  and  citizens,  made  a  rush, 
crying  out,  "  Hang  him  !"  but  the  police  succeeded  in  getting  him  off. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  there  with  any  peculiarity  of  dress  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  one  man,  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  on  Canal  street,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  shot  Dostie.  I  could  not  recognize  him.  He  was  a  stout  man  ;  had  on  a  linen  coat — 
a  gray  linen  coat. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policeman  that  day  not  armed  ? 

A.  I  think  every  one  I  saw  had  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Cameron,  corner  of  Burgundy  and  St.  Peter  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  any  part  of  the  occur- 
rences of  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there  that  day. 

A.  I  went  in  there  merely  as  a  spectator,  to  see  if  the  convention  would  assemble  or  not. 
The  members'  names  were  called,  and  the  convention  adjourned  for  an  hour.  I  hung  around 
there,  not  thinking  anything  would  occur,  when  the  firing  commenced  on  the  street.  I  do  not 
know  who  commenced  it.  f  stajd  there  a  little  while,  and  the  balls  commenced  rattling  through 
the  windows.  I  thought  the  military  would  soon  be  there.  I  waited,  when  the  rush  of  the 
police  came  up  stairs.  I  said  I  would  shortly  get  protection  now,  but  the  police  commenced 
firing  right  into  the  crowd.  Some  hallooed  "  Murder,"  and  one  thing  and  another.  Confu- 
sion was  in  the  hall — the  police  emptying  their  revolvers,  and  the  mob  that  was  inside  rush- 
ing to  the  doors  and  closing  them,  and  throwing  chairs  against  the  doors  to  keep  them  out. 
About  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  there  was  another  rush  of  police,  and  the  same  thing  time 
after  time.    At  last  I  did  not  care  whether  I  would  live  or  die,  and  thought  I  might  as  well 

fet  out.  I  went  towards  the  door  and  I  saw  a  group  of  police  and  citizens.  One  of  them 
alloos  out  "Come  down  here,  you  damned  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch."  I  was  hauled  down 
stairs  and  let  go,  and  the  police  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  hauled  off  their  revolvers 
and  waited  for  the  crowd  to  retire,  so  that  they  could  get  a  chance  to  shoot  me.  I  ran  as 
fast  as  I  could  towards  Common  street,  and  they  fired  a  dozen  shots  at  me.  I  was  then 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  club  by  a  citizen.  I  stumbled,  and  the  man  made  a  dart  at  me 
with  a  knife.  I  started  and  ran  towards  Common  street  and  saw  an  old  police  officer,  who 
recognized  me.  I  ran  to  him  for  protection.  He  said,  "  What  in  hell  brought  vou  there?" 
I  said  I  was  merely  a  spectator ;  and  he  said  I  might  be  happy  I  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
gave  me  up  to  another  police  officer  whom  I  knew,  and  he  took  me  to  the  police  station. 
After  two  hours  I  was  released  and  went  home.  The  riot  did  not  commence  in  the  hall,  and 
there  was  no  resistance  made  to  the  police,  and  no  shots  fired  from  the  hall.  There  might 
have  been  a  few  chairs  thrown  at  them ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  indications  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  or  other  persons  in  the 
hall,  being  armed  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  couple  of  pistols  in  the  hall — I  think  in  the  hands  of  colored  persons.  They 
were  small  Docket  pistols.  I  saw  a  policeman  take  deadly  aim  at  persons  lying  down  in  the 
corners  of  tne  hall. 

Ignatius  Day,  (colored,)  5G8  Crapo  street,  citizen,  (drayman, )  being  duly  sworn,  testifies 
as  follows ; 

Q.  Where  were  you  with  your  dray  last  Monday  ? 

A.  I  was  going  up  Canal  street  with  a  bureau  and  a  wash  stand  on  my  dray.  I  heard  a 
drum.  Just  as  I  got  opposite  the  street  where  the  fighting  was  I  saw  three  colored  people 
with  a  drum  turning.  Two  white  men  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there. 
I  said  I  was  attending  to  my  work.  The  citizens  said,  "God  damn  you,  alight;  come 
down."  As  I  went  to  get  down  one  of  the  citizens  struck  me  with  a  brick  in  the  side  and 
leg.  I  saw  some  colored  people  in  the  street  and  I  ran  to  them ;  as  I  ran,  the  policemen 
called  to  me  to  stop,  and  three  policemen  shot  at  me  three  shots.  I  ran  and  went  around  a 
back  street  home.  I  gave  a  boy  a  dollar  to  go  and  get  my  dray,  and  went  home  to  get  the 
money.  Some  gentleman  told  me  not  to  go  the  way  I  was  going,  and  I  went  back  down 
town  again  and  found  my  dray  at  the  police  station.     I  staid  at  home  all  night.    The  next 
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evening  two  policemen  came  there  after  me,  and  arrested  me  and  locked  me  up.  This  was 
Tuesday  night.  They  said  that  I  had  stated  I  was  going  to  shoot  a  man  named  Crafts,  who 
lived  next  door  to  me. 

JOHN  BtKKK,  Calliope  near  Bacchus  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q,  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  I  had  some  private  business  with  the  governor  that  day,  about  10  o'clock.  I  staid  in 
his  office  a  few  minutes  and  got  up  to  go,  and  he  said,  "  Come  back  in  an  hour  or  two  and  I 
will  see  you  in  relation  to  your  matter."  A  little  after  IV,  o'clock  I  was  down  at  the  post 
office,  and  there  met  Colonel  Field.  He  asked  me  what  was  going  on  up  the  street,  and 
asked  if  I  thought  there  would  be  any  trouble.  I  said  "No,  I  did  not  apprehend  any ;  I  did 
not  suppose  the  colored  men  would  make  any  trouble."  He  said,  I  am  told  there  are  a  few 
of  your  old  policemen  up  there,  and  if  you  are  going  up  that  way  I  wish  you  would  go  into 
the  hall  and  sneak  to  some  of  them,  and  see  that  everything  is  carried  on  quietly."  1  said  I 
would.  I  arrived  at  the  hall  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  and  called  at  the  governor's  office. 
I  found  he  was  not  in,  but  was  told  he  was  around  the  building.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
I  walked  up  stairs  into  the  main  hall.  The  convention  at  that  time  was  in  session,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  some  business.     In  a  few  minutes  a  recess  took  place.     As  soon  as  the 


recess  was  taken  I  was  just  about  to  leave  to  go  to  the  governor's  office,  and  Fairfax,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Times,  called  me  and  asked  roe  where  I  was  going.  I  said  1  was  going 
out,  and  be  walked  with  me.     As  we  were  walking  out  of  the  hall  he  met  Governor  Hahn 


and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  and  got  into  conversation  with  them,  which  delayed  me  five 
or  ten  minutes.  Then  I  heard  the  first  shot  outside;  I  was  then  in  the  main  hall.  The  shots 
then  became  very  rapid. 

Q.  Was  there  any  filing  from  the  hall  during  that  time? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  was  in  the  hall  up  to  the  time  the  police  came  to  the  doors,  and  was  about 
five  minutes  absent  from  the  hall  when  I  went  to  the  engineer's  room  on  the  first  story  to 
look  out.  After  hearing  the  first  shots  I  left  the  hall  and  went  to  the  third  6tory,  into  a  room 
they  call  the  engineer's  room,  in  the  front  of  the  building,  where  I  had  a  good  view  of  the 
whole  street  on  each  side  of  the  hall.  I  saw  in  the  street  the  colored  men  running  to  and 
fro — many  ninning  in  the  door-ways  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  trying  to  hide 
themselves  there.  I  saw  the  police  gradually  coming  up  on  the  hall  side  of  the  street,  firing 
deliberately  into  those  doors  at  ihese  men.  I  could  not  see  that  any  colored  men  were  firing 
or  making  any  resistance  at  all.  At  the  same  time  there  were  some  shots  firing  on  the  Com- 
mon-street side  of  the  building.  My  view  of  that  side  was  not  good,  looking  from  the  win- 
dow, and  I  could  not  see  what  was  occurring  on  the  Common-street  side.  I  saw  people  run- 
ning to  and  fro  there.  I  saw  a  colored  man  or  two  lying  dead  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  hall.  After  standing  about  hve  minutes  in  the  engineer's  room, 
looking  out,  I  returned  back  to  the  main  hall  again,  and  I  found  a  great  many  people,  white 
and  black,  looking  out  of  the  windows  orJ  both  sides  of  the  hall.  I  went  up  to  Governor 
Hahn,  who  was  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have 
these  men  leave  the  windows ;  that  they  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  police  and  citizens, 
and  they  might  fire.  Some  one  issued  an  order  to  sit  down  in  the  chairs,  and  Cutler  got  on 
the  platform  and  told  all  the  men,  white  and  black,  to  come  inside  the  railing  and  sit  down ; 
that  those  who  could  not  find  chairs  must  sit  on  the  floor.  All  the  people  immediately  came 
in  and  sat  down,  some  on  the  chairs  and  some  on  the  floor.  I  saw  there  were  several  shots 
fired  into  the  windows.  While  I  was  in  the  hall  I  did  not  see  a  single  t*h»»t  tired  out  of  those 
windows.  I  am  certain  that  while  I  was  in  the  hall  there  was  not  a  single  shot  or  missile  of 
any  sort  fired  out  of  those  windows.  About  this  time  the  colored  people  there  began  to  pray 
and  sing  psalms.  I  was  still  with  Fairfax.  We  were  all  running  around.  I  met  him  again 
and  said,  "  We  had  better  get  out  of  here,  for  the  police  may  take  this  hall  and  massacre  all 
of  us."  There  was  a  white  man  and  a  colored  man  who  had  charge  of  the  door,  and  we 
went  to  the  door  and  asked  them  to  allow  us  out.  We  got  out,  and  just  as  we  got  into  the 
corridor  or  lobby  there  was  a  rush  of  police  up  stairs.  }*  airfax  got  down  a  step  or  two  and 
was  immediately  grabbed  by  a  citizen.  I  think  he  placed  a  pistol  at  his  head.  The  citizen 
said,  '*  Do  yoli  belong  to  this  damned  body  /"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Fairfax  said  no,  that 
he  was  reporter  of  the  Times.  The  citizen  then  let  go  of  him  and  passed  up  stairs.  Fairfax 
remained  on  the  staircase,  and  I  proceeded  down  the  staircase  within  two  or  three  steps  of 
the  bottom,  and  I  found  they  were  firiDg  in  from  the  doors  into  the  front  corridor — police 
and  citizens — from  the  entrance.  I  found  I  conld  not  retreat  through  the  corridor,  and  I 
returned  up  stairs  again.  As  soon  as  I  got  up,  or  immediately  after  I  got  up  there,  the  doors 
of  the  hall  were  opened,  and  a  regular  scuffle  commenced.  I'he  doors  were  opened  from  the 
inside.  I  was  yet  immediately  outside.  I  think  I  was  in  such  a  position  that  if  any  shots 
were  fired  from  the  inside  I  should  have  been  hurt.  The  lobby  above  was  crowded  with 
policemen  at  that  time.  I  mixed  in  with  them.  They  did  not  take  any  notice  of  me.  They 
were  watching  for  those  coming  out  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  did  not  mind  those  who  were 
outside.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  row  there — shooting  and  firing  into  the  hall — the  door  was 
opened.     I  could  not  see  very  well,  and  I  started  down  stairs  again. 
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Q.   Who  w»Te  firing  into  the  ball  then  ? 

A.  Police  and  citizens.  I  walked  down  stairs  au^l  got  into  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
senate  chamber.  I  was  fired  at,  while  going  through  that  corridor,  several  times.  I  got  as 
far  as  the  side  entrance  that  opens  on  the  little  yard  on  the  medical  college  side  of  the  Duild- 
ing.  There  is  a  brick  wall  there  about  eight  feet  high,  and  in  the  brick  wall  is  a  door-way. 
This  door-way  was  closed  up  by  planks  being  nailed  up  against  it.  One  of  the  planks  had 
been  removed  sufficiently  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  through.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
seeing  a  colored  man  dart  throught  it.  I  followed  and  got  into  the  yard  of  the  medical  col- 
lege, and  from  there  into  the  adjoining  yard  which  opens  on  Baronno  street.  I  had  to  pass 
through  a  gateway.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  there  I  saw  a  large  number  of  police  and  citizens, 
some  climbing  up  and  some  crouching  down,  firing  towards  the  hall  at  every  person  they 
saw  trying  to  escape  from  the  hall.  I  was  taken  hold  of  by  a  tall  policeman,  whom  I  could 
recognize,  who«sked  me  if  I  belonged  to  that  body  in  there,  and  where  I  was  going.  He 
had  a  pistol  in  his  hand  Before  I  had  time  to  answer  him  he  let  go  of  me.  There  was  a 
heavy  firing  occurred  then.  I  do  not  know  where  it  came  from.  Hi?  let  go  of  me,  and  as 
soon  as  he  did  I  turned  mv  back  to  walk  again,  and  I  heard  a  shout  in  the  rear  of  me.  I 
had  just  got  to  the  edge  of  the  pavement  on  Baronne  street,  when  three  or  four  policemen 
and  two  or  three  citizens  followed  me — they  were  running — and  I  received  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  my  head  and  was  knocked  down,  and  as  I  was  falling  I  received  a  shot  in  my  side. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  policeman  or  citizen  that  fired  the  shot  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  or  the  blow  either.  They  were  all  around  me.  My  sight  was  a  little 
affected  too,  for  I  his  reason:  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  college  yard — they  nad  been  mak- 
ing repairs  there,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dust  like  lime,  and  they  were  throwing 
bricks  and  logs  of  wood  there,  and  when  this  policeman  got  hold  of  me  he  shoved  me  against 
the  wall,  and  my  hat  fell  off.  Stooping  down  to  pick  up  my  hat  a  brick  came  close  to  me, 
striking  this  dust  and  throwing  it  into  my  eyes,  and  this  blinded  me.  I  was  in  the  act  of 
wiping  the  lime  out  of  my  eyes  when  I  was  struck.  I  could  see  the  uniform  of  the  police 
and  a  few  citizens  there.  I  got  up  and  recovered  myself  immediately,  and  they  let  me  alone. 
They  did  not  trouble  me  any  more.  A  Baronne  street  car  was  there  and  I  got  into  the  car. 
My  wound  was  bleeding  profusely,  and  I  got  out  and  got  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded down  Canal  street  to  Dr.  Aufoux's.  That  is  all  I  saw,  except  that  while  at  Dr. 
Aufoux's  he  took  me  upstairs  into  his  private  room.  There  were  several  gentlemen  there, 
among  them  General  Lee,  and  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  thoy  stood  on  the  balcony 
of  the  bouse  looking  down  into  the  street,  and  saw  the  police  chasing  the  negroes  and  shoot- 
ing at  them  all  over  the  street.  I  saw  the  police  and  citizens  chasing  negroes  and  shooting 
at  them  all  along  the  street. 

Q.  Were  all  the  police  you  saw  that  day  armed  ? 

A.  Every  one,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  wearing  the  police  badge  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  wearing  any  badge  or  mark  by  which  the}*  could  distinguish 
one  another  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  heard  a  rumor  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whose  authority  that  convention  was  called  ? 

A.  I  understood  by  authority  of  the  governor.  I  saw  the  governor's  proclamation,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  president  pro  tern.,  Judge  Howell,  authorizing  the  calling  of  the  con- 
vent i  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  a  single  weapon. 

Q    You  have,  then,  reason  to  think  they  were  not  armed  to  any  extent  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  there  were  a  dozen  men  in  that  hall  who  were  armed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shots  returned  when  the  police  fired  in  on  the  people  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  was  there  in  the  corridor,  and  I  think  I  should  have  known  if  any  had 
been  fired. 

The  board  here  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  Monday,  August  6,  IrftiG,  at  t#u  o'clock  a.  m. 

GEORGE  BALDY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  lirii'.  den.  f:.  S.  Vols..  Recorder. 


New  Orleans,  August  tf,  18M— 10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  board  nut  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present  the  same  members  as  on  Saturday,  and 
tho  recorder. 

William  Murphy,  comer  Perdido  and  Rampart  atieets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  near  the  Meclmnics1  Institute  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  present.  I  believo  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  when  the 
first  firing  commenced. 

Q.  Just  state  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  what  you  heard  and  what  you  .saw  occur  under 
your  own  observation. 

A.  I  intended  to  go  to  the  meeting.  I  thought  it  was  possible  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ruption. Well,  I  went  down  after  dinner,  between  12  and  1  o'clock.  I  went  through  Dryades 
street  and  to  the  end  of  the  block  the  Institute  stands  on,  and  one  and  a  half  yard  below 
the  corner,  I  heard  sharp  firing  commence.  I  thought  it  was  not  prudent  to  go  further,  being 
a  crippled  man.  I  did  not  want  to  act  the  coward,  and  turned  leisurely  back  towards  the 
levee.  As  I  went  towards  the  levee  there  was  some  considerable  excitement.  I  saw  a  strong, 
courageous  looking  negro  man  come  up  at  the  regular  gate  along  Common  street  from  to- 
wards the  Institute.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  through  the  belly,  from  the  blood  marks : 
he  was  bloody  down  from  his  middle  ;  he  turned  up  Baronne  street  and  I  saw*no  more  of  him. 
I  stood  for  some  time  at  the  corner  of  Baronne  street,  in  order  to  see  the  different  phases  of 
excitement  there  among  the  people.  I  turned  around  when  the  excitement  grew  stronger 
and  went  towards  Canal  street,  and  when  I  got  down  to  the  opening  going  into  the  medical 
college  building,  I  saw  at  the  opening  three  men  jump  for  their  lives  apparently  through  the 
windows  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  two  or  three  stories  high.  Two  were  plainly  black 
men.  I  saw  three  jump,  and  I  will  swear  two  were  black  men,  and,  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant, I  saw  a  few  policemen  and  some  white  men  of  the  mob  come  out  and  make  round, 
cursing  in  the  most  profane  way,  to  shoot  and  kill  the  sons  of — so  and  so.  I  heard  shots  fired 
after  I  saw  them  fall.  I  saw  two  or  three  black  men  break  to  the  opening,  and  the  crowd 
struck  them  like  they  would  kill  a  mad  dog  that  was  going  to  bite  somebody.  When  I  left 
they  were  not  dead.  One  ruffian  posted  himself  there,  and  stood  over  them,  and  one  he 
dared  only  to  make  some  motion.  He  cried  out,  "You  son  of  a  bitch,  you  black  son  of  a 
bitch,  (as  near  as  I  recollect,)  if  you  stir  I  will  kill  you."    He  stood  over  hiin  as  a  sentinel. 

Q.  Was  this  man  standing  over  the  negro  a  policeman  or  a  citizen? 

A.  A  citizen.  At  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Baronne  streets,  I  saw  a  colored  man  down  so, 
partially  lying  on  his  back,  and  perhaps  making  an  attempt  to  rise,  and  oue  or  two  citizens 
who  were  there  told  him,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  lie  still."  I  did  not  hear  the  language  outright, 
but  he  was  ordered  to  lie  still  under  threats.  Well,  then  there  were  several  rushea  made 
back  and  forward  between  Canal  street,  and  up  Baronne  street,  and  back  again,  looking  for 
negroes  to  kill  them.  A  negro  was  killed  on  sight.  It  was  death  to  be  seen  with  his  black 
face.  I  saw  one  light-colored  man  stopped,  and  they  said,  "You  son  of  a  bitch,  if  you  are  a 
negro  I  will  kill  you."  So  they  did  not  discover  that  he  was  not  a  white  man,  and  that  is  all 
that  saved  his  lite.  After  some  time,  then,  I  saw  three  negroes  in  a  business  house,  a  cloth- 
ing store,  apparently  hiding,  and  the  white  man  was  appearing  to  shelter  the  negroes — per- 
haps they  were  working  for  him,  and  the  poor  fellows  staid  there  for  protection.  And  one, 
two,  or  three  citizens,  atter  a  while,  came  up  to  the  door  with  others.  One  fellow  had  a  larae 
bludgeon.  The  colored  men  said  they  had  done  nothing  wrong,  that  they  were  not  at  the 
Institute ;  that  they  were  not  mixed  up  with  the  affair ;  says  he,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  co  e 
out  of  there;  I  will  kill  you,  you  son  of  a  bitch."  I  heard  him  strike  him,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  stay  there,  and  came  down  leisurely  to  Canal  street  a  few  paces  and  halted. 
So  far  I  saw  them.  One  gentleman  said  to  the  owner  of  that  house  that  it  was  not  prudent 
to  keep  those  men  in  it.  He  says,  "  I  cannot  turn  them  out  to  be  killed  ;  I  caunot  feel  it  in 
me  to  turn  them  out  to  be  killed."  They  remained  there  until  they  wont  out ;  but  whether 
they  were  killed  or  not  I  cannot  say.  I  also  heard  a  young  lady  about  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  crying,  "Murder,  murder,"  during  the  shootiug  and  ruffianly  conduct  of  the 
mob. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  police  that  day  fire  on  the  negroes  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  identically  see  any  shots  tired,  but  I  heard  shots  in  the  yard  when 
the  policemen  and  citizens  entered. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  outrages  perpetrated  that  day  ? 

A.  No  more,  sir.  The  people  in  the  street  all  appeared,  by  word  and  countenance,  to  ap- 
prove of  what  was  going  on.  There  appeared  to  bo  a  demoniacal  rejoicing  on  their  faces 
when  they  heard  that  Dr.  Dostie  was  killed. 

JAMES  White,  employed  at  General  Sheridan's  headquarters,  being  duly  .sworn,  testilied 
as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  hall  on  July  3d,  the  day  of  the 
riot? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  iu  the  hall  or  in  the  street  ? 

A.  In  the  street,  almost  in  front  of  the  hall. 

Q.  State  in  as  few  words  as  possible  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  Well,  I  was  there  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  firing  commenced.  I  paw  a  crowd 
of  negroes  come  up  to  the  Institute,  and  there  was  a  policeman  about  to  arrest  one  of  them, 
and  did  so.  After  he  had  arrested  this  one  there  was  a  crowd  of  about  eight  or  ten  standing 
on  the  door-steps,  and  they  hallooed  to  the  policeman  to  let  him  go,  and  afterwards  said, 
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**  Shoot  the  damned  sods  of  bitches ; "  and  the  policeman  and  negroes  passed  some  four  or 
five  shots,  but  never  injured  each  other.  I  suppose  this  was  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  general  firing  commenced. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  if  you  know  what  the  negro  was  arrested  for. 

A.  Well,  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  saw  the  negro  do  no  act  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

A.  I  remained  there  until  the  last  negro  was  taken  out  of  the  place. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  see  shot  ? 

A.  I  think  between  twenty-five  and  thirty. 

Q.  How  maDy  did  you  see  shot  by  the  police  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  that,  because  a  majority  of  the  negroes  were  shot  by  the  police. 

Q.  Did  you  see  citizens  there  wearing  the  police  badge? 

A.  Yes,  8:r.  I  saw  policemen  there,  and  I  saw  citizens  without  uniforms  having  the  badge 
of  policemen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  sworn  in  by  municipal  authority  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  many  of  thein  there  ? 

A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  and  acting  with  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  si  r. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  police  attempt  to  arrest  any  citizens  you  saw  operating  against  the 
negToes  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  that  had  no  badgos  on  operating  against  the  negroes  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  think  there  were  between  two  and  three  thousand  people  there,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  armed  with  brand  new  revolvers. 

Q.  Citizens  acting  with  the  police? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  generally  armed.  Every  white  person  there  was  in  with  the  police,  and 
a  great  many  were  ex-confederate  soldiers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  convention  arrested  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  saw  two. 

Q.  State  who  they  were. 

A.  One  was  James  Duane ;  the  other  I  do  not  know.  Every  man  that  did  not  pass  out 
was  arrested  and  taken  out  of  the  building.  I  do  not  know  any  other  reason  for  their  arrest 
than  that  they  were  members  of  the  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  whites  arrested  there  that  were  coming  from  the  building  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  took  some  out  the  back  part  and  some  out  the  front  way.  Mr.  Duane 
was  taken  out  the  back  way. 

Q.  State  if  you  saw  the  police  fire  on  the  building. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Into  the  windows  of  the  hall  where  the  convention  was  sitting? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  thero  was  one  or  two  shots  fired  out  of  the  side  of  the  building  this 
way,  towards  Common  street,  before  the  policemen  fired  into  the  building ;  then  the  police- 
men fired  into  the  building  up  at  the  white  flag. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  shots  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     Then  they  threw  out  the  white  flag. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  after  the  white  flag  was  displayed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  As  soon  as  the  white  flag  was  displayed  they  commenced  to  enter  the  build- 
ing ;  then  the  shooting  commenced  in  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens,  aside  from  those  wearing  police  badges,  have  any  badge  or 
token  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  majority — well,  I  should  think  the  greatest  portion  of  the  policemen 
there,  over  one-third,  and  a  great  many  citizens— belonged  to  Hays's  brigade,  because  they 
made  use  of  the  word  frequently  during  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  in  connection  with  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  "sir.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied,  I  am  confident,  over  one-third  of  the  policemen 
belonged  to  Hays's  brigade,  because  I  heard  them  make  use  of  the  words,  •*  Damn  you, 
you  are  fighting  Hays's  brigade."  The  affair  could  have  been  stopped  without  half  the 
shooting  there  was.  I  saw  them'rnn  out  myself  and  shove  a  man  three  feet  with  a  revolver 
against  nis  back,  and  then  shoot  him.  He  was  a  prisoner.  They  did  not  touch  him  with 
their  hands. 

Q.  Was  this  a  policeman  ? 

A.  This  was  a  policeman.     I  saw  that  in  one  case. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  there  do  you  think  it  was  necessary  for  the  police  to  have  used 
fire-arms  to  have  quelled  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  they  did.  Well,  there  might  have  been 
five  or  six  or  a  dozen  shots  fired.     There  were  a  number  of  negroes  there  armed,  and  some  of 
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them  freely ;  but  I  think  a  dozen  shots  would  have  stopped  the  whole  thing.  After  they 
threw  out  the  white  flag  and  the  policemen  entered,  they  commenced  shooting  again. 

Q.  Shooting  where  ? 

A.  Into  the  door  and  into  the  Institute. 

Q.  The  police  ? 

A.  Yest  sir. 

Q.  Was  rot  the  principal  amount  of  shooting  done  after  the  white  flag  was  Lung  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  building  had  ceased  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  fact,  right  smart  shooting  was  done  upon  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
all  sorts  of  places  about  the  building,  and  in  old  kitchens  and  out-houses ;  the  negroes  were 
so  badly  frightened  that  they  actually  tore  the  shirts  off  their  backs  in  hiding,  and  came  out 
with  their  breeches  down  from  close  corners — in  fact,  one  was  taken  out  of  the  privy. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  they  1 " 

A.  The  policemen. 

Q.  Are  you  an  old  resident  of  the  State? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  came  here  with  General  Sheridan. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  shooting  or  dragging  any  prisoners  after  they  had  them  in  their 
possession  7  v 

A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  them  defend  them;  I  saw  in  two  or  three  dilTeient  cases  the  policemen 
stick  their  revolvers  almost  against  the  white  men's  mouths  to  keep  them  away. 

Q.  Was  there  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  white  citizens  to  kill  or  abuse  the 
negroes  and  members  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  This  white  man,  Duane,  a  member  of  the  convention,  I  saw  tbem  take  out, 
and  the  policemen  did  their  best  to  defend  him  ;  but  at  the  corner  of  Baronnc  street  he  was 
knocked  down  by  white  citizens. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  was  knocked  down  :  he  was  not  hurt  at  all.  After  the  tiring  got  started 
the  citizens  attempted  to  kill  every  white  man  that  came  out  of  the  convention.  This  was 
evident  from  their  actions,  and  they  would  have  done  it  but  for  the  police,  well ;  a  majority 
of  the  policemen  apparently  were  armed  for  the  affair,  because  they  made  use  of  brand-new 
arms ;  it  was  a  new  and  different  arm  from  what  they  carried  before ;  the  old  arm  is  a  short 
double-barrelled  pistol :  on  this  occasion  each  had  a  knife  and  a  new  Rcmmington  revolver. 

Paul  Rosseat,  corporal  second  district  police,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  July  30. 

A.  We  were  at  the  second  district  police  station  when  the  bell  was  struck.  We  walked  from 
the  main  station  to  Canal  street,  and  went  close  to  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  We 
got  there,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  second  district  gave  orders  for  the  police  to  halt,  right  on  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets ;  at  the  same  time  we  halted,  the  whole  force  of  the 
second  district  police,  when  a  pistol  was  fired,  and  hallooing  was  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  lieutenant  of  police  of  the  second  district  said,  "  Boys,  keep  quiet  and  cool,  and  no  one 
move  before  I  give  you  orders."  We  did  stand  in  the  ranks,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  the 
sergeant  and  corporal  to  keep  the  men  as  quiet  as  possible ;  at  the  same  time  we  heard  shots. 
We  formed  one  line  on  Canal  and  Dryades  streets ;  the  lieutenant  gave  us  orders  to  march, 
and  so  we  were  going  on  and  tried  to  stop  the  firing  if  possible,  and  we  did.  He  gave  me 
charge  of  ten  men  myself — and  each  corporal  had  ten  men — and  we  tried  to  arrest  these  men 
that  were  shooting ;  we  walked  ten  or  fifteen  men  together.  Before  we  got  there,  there  were 
some  other  police  there ;  a  crowd  of  citizens  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  rush  in  the  hall  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute;  we  went  to  the  door,  and  the 
firing  came  from  the  door,  and  the  citizens  came  back  and  ran ;  some  bricks  were  coming 
from  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  some  firing  was  coming  from  up  stairs.  I  got  there  with 
my  squad  right  in  front  of  the  hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  street;  I  got  knocked  down  mysolf 
with  a  brick,  and  a  shot  in  my  leg. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  that  shot  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  the  man  who  struck  me  with  a  brick  was  a  negro ;  1  gave  orders  to  the 
boys  to  disperse  themselves — at  the  samo  time  there  was  a  crowd  came  out  of  that  hall  at 
the  door;  there  were  fifteen  or  may  be  more  came  out  of  that  hall  and  rushed ;  the  shooting 
was  all  mixed  from  both  parties ;  the  men  that  came  from  the  hall  were  negroes  and  whites. 
When  that  first  crowd  came  out  we  tried  to  enter  the  outside  door  on  the  street ;  the  door  is 
very  large,  and  was  half  way  open.  When  I  got  there,  there  were  many  police  there  mixed 
with  citizens ;  we  rushed  into  that  door  to  see  what  was  going  on ;  I  got  inside  without  my 
own  will — was  pushed  in  by  the  crowd  ;  the  firing  was  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  men  in 
the  hall  were  armed  with  chairs  and  all  they  could  get,  and  they  rushed  on  us  and  we  had  to 
fall  back,  all  of  us ;  the  first  time  we  went  in  there  they  drove  us  back  with  bricks,  chairs, 
and  fire-arms.  A  friend  standing  by  me,  a  police  officer,  got  a  shot  in  his  finger,  and  many 
of  our  officers  were  wounded ;  we  fell  back ;  we  got  up  again ;  the  crowd,  citizens  and  all, 
rushed  in ;  when  wc  got  to  the  last  step  there  was  a  big  crowd  in  the  back  part  of  the  room 
in  rank ;  they  were  thick,  in  double  rank,  and  they  had  a  white  handkerchief  tied  around  a 
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stick  shaking  it,  and  some  were  on  their  knees — black  men.  When  we  got  into  the  room 
there  were  some  firing,  the  people  firing  at  the  people  in  the  last  part  of  the  hall. 

Q.  Did  the  people  in  the  hall  return  the  fire  / 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  so  many  were  firing,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negroes  or  white  men  in  the  other  end  of  the  hall  fire  at  you  ? 

A.  For  my  part,  one  negro  fired  at  me  twice  after  I  got  into  the  hall,  and  two  of  my  men 
said,  "Look  out,  corporal,  dodge;  there  is  a  negro  firing  at  you." 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  from  your  side  by  citizens  and  police  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  from  your  side  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  there  was  some  firing  I  reckon  on  both  sides ;  there  was  so  much  excite 
ment  and  rushing,  I  cannot  say ;  when  we  entered  they  retreated  to  the  back  part  of  the  hall ; 
after  the  handkerchief  was  shown,  they  pretended  to  surrender  themselves ;  I  think  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  that  will  do;  do  not  rush  any  more  on  the  crowd."  There  was  not  a  single 
fire  done  after  the  ban  Jkerchief  was  shown.  I  took  myself  three  negroes  down,  aud  raved 
them.     The  lieutenant  gave  orders  to  arrest  every  man  that  fired,  white  and  black. 

Q.  Did  the  police  have  any  orders-  to  be  armed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  in  the  confederate  service  during  the  war  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  company  of  cavalry. 

M.  J.  Cautrell,  private,  second  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  as  a  policeman  at  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  In  the  beginniug,  when  the  procession  was  going  on  Canal  street,  I  was  posted  corner 
of  Canal  and  Burgundy  street;  we  were  all  standing  there,  nobody  saying  anything;  a 
crowd  of  citizens  were  there.  Just  as  the  procession  was  passing  in  the  crowd  a  pistol  was 
fired  from  one  of  the  colored  men  from  the  procession ;  we  arrested  the  man  that  fired  it,  and 
carried  him  to  the  station ;  there  was  no  fuss  any  more,  and  the  procession  continued.  We 
did  not  stop  the  procession ;  the  procession  continued  to  the  building,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  they  began  to  fire  from  the  building;  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  building; 
I  was  on  Canal  street  and  saw  it;  we  went  towards  the  building,  trying  to  keen  peace  as 
much  as  possible.  When  we  got  towards  the  building — that  is  the  time  one  of  tne  officers 
came  there  and  told  us  to  barricade  the  streets ;  after  we  did  that,  we  all  went  towards  the 
building,  and  went  to  go  ui>  stairj ;  they  started  to  fire  again  as  we  wrere  on  the  top  of  the 
steps,  and  then  we  retired  down  stairs :  this  was  the  first  time  ;  the  officer  was  there,  and  he 
told  us  to  fall  back  again,  and  gave  orders  to  the  sergeant  to  send  and  give  the  alarm  and 
get  some  of  the  military.  We  went  a  second  time  and  asked  them  to  surrender :  in  place  of 
answering,  they  fired  through  the  door  of  the  meeting  room ;  at  the  time  I  was  standing  right 
.at  the  door  up  stairs  leading  into  the  meeting  room;  at  the  same  time  an  old  gentleman 
came  out  at  the  door,  I  took  him  and  carried  him  outside  and  gave  him  protection  as  much 
as  possible,  and  he  was  not  touched ;  I  took  him  to  the  first  district  station,  and  I  cannot 
state  what  passed  after  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  negro  firing  that  pistol  shot  ? 

A.  No  provocation  at  all  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  he  fire  at  any  particular  individual  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  just  fired  right  into  the  crowd  of  citizens :  I  saw  it  myself;  he  had  no 
provocation. 

Q.  Kow  far  from  him  were  you  when  he  fired  ? 

A.  About  ten  feet. 

Q.  Had  there  been  or  not  any  jeering  or  ridiculiug  from  the  crowd  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  word  was  said  to  draw  the  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  insulting  remarks  from  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  hit  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Nobody  was  struck. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  I  was  in  Lee's  army— in  the  Washington  artillery. 

M.  Barry,  private,  second  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows :  q 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there  under  your  own  observation. 

A.  There  were  ten  men  went  from  the  main  station,  with  a  corporal,  up  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  We  heard  there  was  some  shooting  going  on,  and  when  we  got  to  the  corner  of 
Burgundy  and  Canal  streets  I  saw  the  negroes  shooting  into  some  citizens  that  wero  standing 
on  the  corner ;  we  ran  over  to  the  corner,  and  when  we  got  there,  the  negroes  fired  at  us — 
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pistols  and  brickbat* ;  we  ran  at  them,  charged  at  them  up  Dryades  street ;  some  went  up 
Dryades  street,  and  the  balance  went  into  the  Institute ;  several  shot9  were  fired  out  of  the 
windows  at  us,  and  We  charged  up  the  hall ;  I  was  not  the  first  that  went  up  there ;  when  I 
got  up  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  door  was  open,  and  we  went  to  the  door,  and  as  we  went 
to  the  door  thej  fired  at  us  from  the  inside,  then  we  retreated  and  went  down  stairs  again. 

Q.  How  many  shots  do  you  think  were  fired  ? 

A.  About  half  a  dozen,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  any  one  hit  ? 

A.  Not  the  first  time;  none  was  hit  that  I  know  of;  we  went  down  stairs ;  in  about  ten 
minutes  we  went  up  again,  and  the  door  was  shut;  we  tried  to  open  the  door,  and  thoy  fired 
one  shot  through  the  door ;  we  went  down  stairs  again,  and  went  up  another  time — a  third  time : 
the  doors  were  shut,  and  we  opened  them  ;  they  were  barricaded  with  chairs  piled  up  on  each 
other;  we  threw  the  chairs  down;  as  we  did,  they  fired  again,  and  one  policeman  was  shot 
right  at  the  door;  after  that  I  went  back  to  the  main  body  and  staid  there. 

Q.  The  first  time  that  you  went  up  and  gained  access  to  the  hall,  did  you  or  your  party  or 
not,  or  any  of  your  party,  discharge  their  revolvers  on  the  people  inside  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  When  you  charged  up  Dryades  street  after  the  firing  in  the  crowd  of  citizens  on  th«« 
corner,  did  the  police  charge  up  the  street  firing  their  pistols? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  A  great  many  citizens  charged  up  with  the  police ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  police  or  citizens  fired ;  there  were  a  few  shots  fired,  and  the  negroes  broke  and  ran 
to  the  hall  and  up  the  street. 

Q.  Were  those  citizens  called  upon  by  the  police  to  assist  them  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  did  not  call  on  any  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  arrest  any  of  those  citizens  for  firing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was ;  I  saw  one  ordered  to  be  arrested  by  the  lieutenant  himself;  whethe 
he  was  arrested  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  ordered  to  be  arrested  for  ? 

A.  I  do  not;  whether  for  shooting  or  not,  or  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes  and  wearing  badges  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  I  was ;  I  belonged  to  Breckinridge's  brigade. 

Charles  E.  Deal,  private  second  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  as  a  policeman  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  during 
the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  there  occurring  under  your  own  observation. 

A.  I  was  among  the  first  ten  police  that  came  out  of  our  station.  When  I  got  to  the 
corner  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  they  were  firiug.  I  could  not  swear  whether  it  was 
colored  or  white  men  that  were  firing.  I  was  on  the  other  side.  When  I  got  to  the  corner 
I  could  see  the  firing  come  from  the  colored  men.  The  sergeant  blew  his  whistle  for  us  to 
all  keep  together,  and  we  were  ordered  to  keep  together  as  much  as  we  could,  aud  try  to 
stop  the  fighting,  and  not  to  fire  or  allow  any  one  to  fire  if  we  could  help  ourselves,  but  to 
make  prisoners  of  the  colored  men  as  fast  as  we  could,  those  that  we  caught  firing,  and  take  their 
arms  and  bring  them  to  the  station  ;  and  also  to  stop  the  white  men  and  make  them  prisoners 
if  they  fired  a  second  shot.  We  ordered  them  to  stop,  but  thev  ran  in  crowds  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  it.  They  hoisted  a  white  flag  from  the  window,  and 
the  citizens,  some  of  them,  sung  out  "No  quarter."  We  said,  "Yes,  quarter,"  and  rushed 
in  the  hall.  When  I  eot  up  stairs  they  fired  a  shot  through  the  door  from  the  inside  of  the 
hall  that  went  through  the  door.  Then  the  door  was  opened  and  we  asked  if  they  would 
give  themselves  up,  and  the  first  I  saw  were  all  running  down  stairs,  and  shots  were  coming 
out  of  the  door.  We  all  ran  down  stairs.  I  did  not  go  into  the  hall  any  more  until  it  was 
over,  and  until  we  were  ordered  to  go  up  and  make  prisoners  of  all  those  in  there,  and  not 
allow  any  citizen  or  mob  to  touch  these  men.  I  went  up  stairs  and  got  hold  of  one  colored 
man  wounded  in  the  side  by  a  cut  or  shot,  I  cannot  say  which.  I  took  him  and  gave  him  to 
another  police  officer,  and  told  to  bring  tbis  man  down  stairs.  He  was  a  mulatto,  and  he 
took  him  down  stairs ;  and  to  prevent  tiring  I  took  my  revolver  and  said  if  they  shot  him  I 
would  shoot  them,  because  he  was  a  prisoner.  He  got  one  stroke  with  a  brickbat  on  the 
shoulder,  that  is  all. 

,  9  Q.  When  you  entered  the  ball  did  your  men  fire  or  any  of  tho  police  fire  at  the  people  in 
the  hall  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  not  one  fired  from  the  outside. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  this  man  being  wounded  that  you  arrested  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  be  was  wounded  by  a  shot  or  knife. 

CJ.  Did  you  or  not  s(e  any  police  or  citizens  firing  up  into  the  building  before  you  got 
access  to  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  several ;  but  I  could  not  tell  who  they  were.     I  did  not  sec  any  policemen  fire. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  policeman  here  ? 

A.  Since  May. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  private  in  the  first  Florida  regimeyt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  those  citizens  were  wno  wore  a  police  badge  ? 

A.  They  were  our  supernumeraries.     They  were  sworn  in  in  the  fore  part  of  June. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  were  there  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  believe  there  were  ten  or  eleven  in  our  station  that  take  their 
places  when  a  police  officer  is  sick  or  absent. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  were  the  police  armed  that  day? 

A.  We  got  no  orders  to  be  armed.  We  very  seldom  carry  arms.  I  do  not  suppose  one- 
third  of  the  police  are  armed. 

Q.  How  many  should  you  judge  were  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell     I  did  not  take  notice  of  anybody. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  see  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  Six  or  eight  with  knives,  and  some  with  revolvers,  and  one  or  two  with  Derringers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  aDy  of  the  police  were  armed  with  fire-arms  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  negroes  were  killed  or  wounded  inside  of  the  building? 

A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  the  negroes  seemjjto  you  to  be  making  any  resistance  to  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  not  when  they  were  prisoners. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  number  of  negroes  and  white  persons,  belonging  to 
the  convention,  who  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  so  few  police  hurt,  or  citizens  who  were 
assisting  the  police  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  we  were  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  across  it,  the  same 
as  a  company  of  military  men.     I  cannot  account  for  the  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  police  were  hurt  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  negroes  or  members  of  the  convention  were  killed  or  wounded 
that  day  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

William  Cakson,  private  .second  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  ns  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  duty  near  or  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  detail  of  the  first  ten  men  that  came  up  there. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there  that  yon  saw. 

A.  When  we  came  up  there  to  the  Mechanic*'  Institute,  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal 
streets,  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was  that  was  fighting;  I  saw  a  party  throwing  brickbats.  I  could 
not  tell  who  they  came  from,  but  I  think  from  the  party  from  the  hall.  TTiere  was  firing  that 
came  from  the  hall — not  all  of  it ;  there  was  some  from  the  street. 

Q.  Was  the  party  in  the  hall  firing  on  the  party  in  the  street  ? 

A.  The  party  in  the  street  threw  brickbats  at  us  when  they  saw  us  coming  up  there 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  fire  at  that  party  throwing  brick-bats  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  We  staid  around  there  some  time.  The  crowd  ran  back,  and  they  were 
all  hallooing  at  us  to  come  and  arrest  them,  these  parties  who  were  firing  the  pistols  in  the 
streets.  Two  of  us  ran  around  Baronne  street  and  a  party  was  coming  out  of  the  hall  with 
brickbats  in  their  hands,  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  they  threw  a  few  bricks  at  us,  and  we 
were  told  to  stop.  A  party  rushed  at  the  gate,  and  we  told  them  not  to  break  the.  gate  in. 
That  was  on  Baronne  street.  The  first  thing  I  saw  after  that  was  a  white  flag  or  something 
come  out  of  the  window,  and  many  of  us  went  up  stairs,  and  the  party  inside  of  the  hall  of 
the  convention  fired  on  us  and  shot  one  man  right  here  in  the  head.  He  was  a  policeman. 
I  arrested  two  men  from  the  party,  from  citizens,  and  took  them  to  the  second  district  station. 
I  delivered  one  man  to  a  policeman  on  Canal  street  by  order  of  the  lieutenant,  and  took 
another  white  man  to  the  second  district  station.  When  I  came  back  the  fuss  was  nearly 
quashed.  I  arrested  these  parties  from  the  citizens  in  the  street,  on  Dryades  street,  by  order 
of  Lieutenant  Manning. 

Q.  Did  you  come  up  into  the  hall  with  the  police  officers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  hall  ? 

A.  No,  l  did  not ;  they  made  a  rush  to  come  out,  and  I  went  up  stairs,  but  did  not  get 
up  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  police  fire  into  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  did  not ;  not  when  they  went  up  stairs.  1  did  not  see  but  one  or  two  have  revolvers 
with  them. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  1 

A.  I  had  a  revolver  with  me — a  five-shooter. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not,  some  time  previous  to  this  riot,  receive  orders  to  aim  yourselves  ? 

A.  We  did  not. 
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>Q.  Did  you  not  receive  a  hint  to  that  effect  T 

A.  No,  sir.     1  just  armed  myself  because  in  the  night  I  thought  it  was  right  we  should 
have  these  things.    I  never  carried  one  until  a  few  days  before  that. 
Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  any  of  Hays's  brignde  there  among  the  citizens  ? 
A.  I  saw  several  men  who  belonged  to  Hays's  brigade,  on  the  street. 
Q.   Were  they  or  not  armed  ? 
A.  They  were  not  armed,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  they  or  not  wear  any  badge  or  token  to  distinguish  themselves  ? 
A.  I  did  not  see  any. 
Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  service  ? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  police  force  ? 
A.  A  few  months.     I  was  iu  Gibson's  brigade,  in  the  confederate  service. 

E.  A.  Bl'RDGK,  private,  second  district  police,  (.supernumerary,)  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  duty  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 
A.  I  was  on  duty  in  upper  Dauphin  street.  I  was  sent  out  in  the  morning  when  the 
regulars  were  ordered  to  stay  at  the  station.  Two  of  us  were  stationed  on  Dauphin  street, 
up  and  down  the  street,  from  St.  Peter  to  Canal  street.  About  12  o'clock  I  heard  music. 
The  two  of  us  went  to  the  music,  and  saw  a  procession  of  colore!  people.  They  stopped  on 
Burgundy  street,  and  received  a  flag  there.  Then  they  marched  up  the  next  street,  and  I 
went  up  to  Canal  street.  As  they  were  crossing  the  street  I  heard  a  shot  fired.  In  a  few 
moments  I  heard  a  whistle  and  a  call,  aud  I  immediately  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  green. 
I  saw  there  two  police  officers  taking  a  negro  to  the  station.  I  intended  to  relieve  one  of 
them  and  he  told  me  no,  to  go  in  the  rear.  I  then  went  towards  Dryades  street  and  I  there 
met  the  sergeant  and  corporal,  and  they  told  mc  to  stay  about  there  in  that  vicinity.  I  did  so 
for  some  little  while,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Canal  street  from  the  hall.  There  was  a  large 
crowd  of  citizens  there  at  the  corner  of  Caual  street,  aud  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  I 
heard  considerable  firing.  I  went  over  among  them.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of  negroes 
opposite  the  hall,  firing  their  revolvers.  There  was  one  man  among  the  crowd  of  citizens — I 
took  him  to  be  a  federal  officer  by  his  cap.  He  ordered  the  citizens  to  make  a  charge,  and 
they  attempted  to  make  a  charge,  but  they  retreated  again.  They  attempted  it  a  second 
time,  and  then  these  colored  folks  were  throwing  brickbats  and  firing  pistols,  and  I  thought 
I  was  in  a  little  danger  among  the  crowd,  and  I  returned  the  compliment — I  picked  up  brick- 
bats and  threw  them  too.  A  little  after  that  the  police  force  arrived  aud  the  colored  people 
retreated  to  the  steps  of  the  hall,  and  finally  retreated  into  the  hall.  Some  few  remained  on 
the  steps  and  put  their  heads  around  the  pillars  and  fired,  and  then  dodged  back  again.  At 
last  they  retreated  up  stairs,  and  we  made  a  charge  then  towards  the  front  of  the  building. 
At  this  time  they  commenced  firing  out  of  the  windows,  but  it  was  not  a  great  while  before 
there  was  a  white  flag  out  of  the  window.  I  suppose  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  shots  fired 
out  of  the  windows,  aimed  pretty  well,  at  the  police  force.  After  the  white  flag  was  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  oue  of  our  officers  made  a  rush  up  the  stairs  aud  blew  his  whistle,  and  we 
followed,  attended  by  a  great  many  citizens.  I  was  at  the  rear  end  of  the  line  wheu  I  got 
up  there ;  the  doors  were  just  opened,  and  as  they  flew  opeu  there  was  a  volley  fired  at  us. 
We  immediately  closed  the  doors  as  quick  as  possible,  aud  the  greater  part  retreated  down 
stairs  ;  still  the  firing  was  resumed  again  out  of  the  windows.  The  flag  was  drawn  in  and 
the  firing  was  resumed  out  of  the  windows.  After  that,  the  first  thing  I  heard  was,  •*  We  sur- 
render, we  surrender,"  called  out  of  the  windows.  Then  we  rushed  up  stairs  again  and 
opened  fhe  doors.  We  then  entered  aud  I  for  one  took  my  prisoner.  Citizens,  whenever 
they  could  get  a  chance,  were  striking  them  after  they  were  arrested.  I  told  any  man  that 
if  he  struck  my  prisoner  I  would  shoot  him.  I  took*  my  prisoner  safe  to  the  first  district 
station,  and  came  back  and  took  another,  and  repeated  the  order  that  I  would  shoot  any  one 
that  fired  at  my  prisoner. 

Q.  Were  mo.st  of  the  police  armed  that  day  .' 

A.  I  presume  most  of  them  were,  though  I  cannot  say  tor  certain.  The  majority  of  them 
were  armed.     I  had  nothing  but  a  single-barrel  led  pistol. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  hall  with  the  police  / 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  up  there  with  the  main  body.  The  colored  people  and  the  citizens  were 
then  fighting  in  the  streets,  before  the  police  came.  When  the  police  made  the  first  rush  to 
the  hall,  I  went  up  with  them ;  they  were  fired  on. 

Q.  Did  they  return  the  fire  ? 

A.  No;  I  did  not  see  a  single  shot  fired  from  our  side?  . 

Q.  Had  the  hall  or  building  been  fired  into  from  the  streets  ? 

A.  Yes,  several  shots  were  fired.  When  they  fired  from  the  windows,  of  course  the  citizens 
returned  it,  and  the  police  among  the  rest,  I  think,  though  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  police  ? 

A.  But  a  short  time.    I  was  appointed  by  Acting  Mayor  Clark  ;  when  Mayor  Mouroe  took 
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his  seat,  I  wad  not  put  on  the  list  again,  but,  after  the  rest  wero  .sworn  in,  I  became  a  super- 
numerary. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  any  men  killed  while  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ? 

A.  I  did  not;  I  heard  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  say,  "Do  not  hurt  the  prisoners;  they 
have  surrendered  ;  do  not  hurt  them  "  * 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  confederate  amiy  ? 

•  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  there  was  tiring  from  the  windows  and  doors,  more  particularly  on  the 
police  ' 

A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Was  that  tiling  returned  at  all  by  the  police  or  citizens? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  the  police  and  citizens — they  returned  the  fire.      • 

Q.  How  may  negroes  did  you  see  that  day  armed  with  fire-arms  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell. 

#  Q    Did  you  see  mauy  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  great  many  tiring  in  the  streets.  Before  they  made  a  rush  to  the  steps  of  the 
hall,  I  saw  a  great  many  fire. 

Q.  I  think  you  state  you  saw  firing  in  the  streets — the  whites  firing  on  the  negroes  and 
the  negroes  firing  on  the  whites  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  Fee  any  attempt  made  by  the  police  to  arrest  any  of  those  white  persons  that 
were  firing  on  the  negroes  on  the  street? 

A.  No,  sir. 

W.  H.  Manning,  lieutenant  second  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  at  or  near  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  30th  of  July  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  take  place  there. 

A.  When  I  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets  with  the  force  I  endeavored 
to  clean  the  street  of  the  men  that  were  fighting  there.  I  formed  a  line  on  Dryades  street, 
on  Canal  street,  and,  taking  the  balance  of  the  men,  swept  up  towards  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, in  sight  of  the  men  in  the  hall.  They  were  then  firing  some  few  shots  out  of  the 
windows.  1  cleared  the  street  as  quick  as  possible.  It  was  late  when  I  got  there  with  ray 
force. 

Q.  Had  the  police  got  possession  of  the  hall  when  you  got  there  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  had. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  under  your  charge  that  day  '? 

A.  About  100,  probably  more.  There  are  130  in  the  district:  I  cannot  say  whether  they 
were  all  on  duty  that  day  or  not. 

Q.  Were  your  men  generally  armed  with  fire-arms  ? 

A.  Some  portions  were  and  some  were  not. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  were  they  carrying  fire-arms  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  by  whose  order,  or  if  by  anybody's  order.  It  is  generally  customary 
for  the  police  to  carry  pistols,  those  who  can  afford  it. 

Q.  Is  there  or  not  a  regulation  against  the  police  carrying  fire-arms  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  perfect  control  of  your  men  that  day  ? 

A.  I  had — so  much  so  that  I  saved  many  persons  coming  out  from  the  citizens. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Wero  all  the  men  of  your  command  that  were  there  that  day  in  the  confederate  service  T 

A.  No,  they  were  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  portion  were  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  casualties  there  were  in  the  police  force  that  day  ? 

A.  There  were  two  wounded  from  balls,  and  ten  hit  with  sticks  and  brickbats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  injured  by  the  white  citizens  who  were  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  police  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  ycu  or  not  hear  of  any  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  wounded  by  negroes— all  of  them — or  by  accident 
by  whjte  persons  acting  in  concert? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  1  only  heard  them  say. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  police  force  ? 

A.  Four  or  five  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Hays's  brigade  being  on  the  ground  that  day,  aside  from  the  police  f 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  command  were  formerly  in  Hays's  brigade? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 
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James  Dorsey,  private,  fourth  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  duty  at  the  Mechanics*  Institute  on  July  30  ? 

A.  Not  at  the  beginning.  We  were  the  last  set  of  police  that  came  in  there.  After  the 
bell  had  been  tolled  we  came  down.  It  was  pretty  much  all  over  when  we  got  there.  I 
saw  some  shooting  on  the  street  apposite  the  Institute.  I  was  on  Canal  street  in  the  rear  of 
our  sou  ad.  • 

Q.  What  orders  did  the  police  receive  on  the  night  before  July  30  ?  • 

A.  We  received  orders  after  roll-call  to  go  on  duty  and  come  in  at  12  o'clock,  and  to  report 
next  morning  at  the  station  at  nine  o'clock.  These  orders  were  received  from  the  lieutenant, 
by  order  of  tne  chief. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  in  relation  to  this  riot,  before  the  riot  at  any  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  none  thaf  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  polico  force  ? 

A.  Since  last  May  two  years. 

Q.  All  the  time?  , 

A.  I  was  discharged  the  8th  of  May  last,  for,  I  suppose,  not  belonging  to  the  present  party. 
That  was  the  reason,  of  course.  Then,  by  the  intercession  of  ex-Attorney  Lynch,  I  got  on ; 
the  mayor  appointed  me  June  1. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  riot  on  July  30  ? 

A.  I  had  none ;  I  thought  it  was  uncalled  for.  I  knew  some  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention, and  think  they  were  there  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  possible,  and  no  more  armed  than 
I  am  now,  and  never  intended  to  have  a  riot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  break  up 
that  convention  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  any  of  the  members  of  the  convention  were  brought  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  all  I  saw  was  Cutler.  I  was  there  then.  I  was  standing  on  the  banquette 
when  he  was  brought  out. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  convention  or  negroes  shot  while  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  or  clubbed  and  beaten  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  negro  shot  (from  the  corner  of  Canal  street)  before  the  Institute  building.  I 
saw  a  policeman  and  a  man  in  citizens'  clothes  shooting  at  him.  I  could  not  say  who  they 
were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Hays's  bridade  being  on  the  ground  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  heard  it  said  that  Hays's  brigade  was  on  the  ground,  headed  by  Lucien  Adams — 
25  of  them. 

Q.  Did  Lucien  Adams  lead  the  police,  or  any  portion  of  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     He  is  sergeant  of  the  Pacamer  station,  appointed  lately. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  person  you  saw  shot  by  the  police  that  day  ? 

A.  I  saw  two  or  three  negroes  shot ;  I  cannot  say  by  whom. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  shot  at  by  any  policemen  or  citizens? 

A.  Yes,  two  or  three  negroes. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  orders  to  be  armed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  police  force  armed  with  fire-arms  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  armed  with  ? 

A.  Revolvers. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  those  orders  ? 

A.  From  our  lieutenant,  through  the  chief,  to  come  well  armed.  Lieutenant  Sheehan  is 
our  lieutenant. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  portion  of  the  police  in  your  district  were  in  the  confederate  army  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  nearly  all. 

Eugene  Staes,  236  St.  Philip  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  hall. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  that  day  there. 

A.  I  went  there  about  12  o'clock.  After  the  recess  of  the  convention — I  suppose  it  might 
be  one  o'clock  or  a  little  after — I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  Canal  street.  I  ran  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  on  Canal  street,  with  many  others  in  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  I  heard  a  discharge  of  pistols— a  volley.  I  saw  a  crowd  running,  pursued  by  polico  of- 
ficers, with  pistols  in  tneir  hands,  shooting;  they  were  running  from  Canal  street  towards 
the  Institute.  There  I  heard  a  great  many  shots.  As  I  was  yet  standing  at  the  window, 
several  shots  were  fired  at  the  window  by  police  officers.    I  went  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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building— on  the  Common-street  side — there  I  saw  police  officers  aud  citizens  running:  to- 
wards Mechanics'  Institute,  pistols  in  band,  and  shooting  also.  At  that  time  shots  were  tired 
from  both  sides  through  the  windows  into  the  hall  of  the  convention.  I  saw  several  persons 
wounded  there  from  shots  of  the  outsiders  through  the  windows,  and  brickbats,  &c.  I 
heard  screams  outside;  heard  police  officers  yelling,  cursing,  and  swearing,  "Fire  the  build- 
ing," "shoot  them  all,"  "kill  them  all — whites  and  blacks,  every  one."  At  that  moment 
there  was  a  terrible  struggle  going  on  down  stairs  in  the  vestibule ;  I  think,  also,  they  had  a 
struggle  in  front  of  the  building,  aud  the  persons  were  rushing  up  stairs  saying  "Here  they 
come,"  &c.  I  looked  around  to  see  whether  there  was  any  possible  means  of  escape.  I  saw 
that  it  was  impossible.  At  that  time  pistol-shots  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  a  great  tu- 
mult ;  the  doors  were  either  opened  or  broken  open,  I  cannot  say  which,  for  I  was  standing 
near  the  platform,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  I  saw  a  rush  of 
police  officers  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  they  began  shooting  indiscriminately  in  the 
room.  Believing  there  was  no  chance  of  success,  being  all  unarmed,  and  not  anticipating 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  looked  out  of  the  last  window  near  the  platform  and  saw  there  was 
a  building — the  out-house  of  the  medical  college — standing  there,  separated  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  Mechanics*  Institute  by  a  short  distance.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  jump  through 
that  window  on  top  of  that  roof,  and  as  I  was  preparing  to  jump,  and  placed  myself  in  posi- 
tion to  jump,  I  was  fired  at  by  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  persons  who  wero  in  the  yard  of  the 
medical  college,  and  on  top  of  the  fence  dividing  the  Mechanics'  lustitute  from  the  medical 
college.  They  were  firing  at  every  one;  I  saw  police  officers  in  the  yard  and  on  the  fence 
tiring.  Those  that  fired  at  me  were  police  officers.  I  saw  at  that  monieut  several  negroes 
jump  out  through  the  windows  down  stairs,  and  as  they  jumped  into  the  alley  they  were 
shot  by  police  officers.  I  looked  around  and  saw  there  was  an  alley  that  conducted  to  a  score 
on  Baronne  street.  At  that  moment  my  foot  got  sprained — I  felt  I  was  hurt  from  the  jump ; 
I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  jump  into  that  yard.  I  succeeded,  and  went  through  the  alley 
or  the  yard  into  a  house  which  is  on  Baronne  street ;  I  believe  they  sell  trunks  there.  I  had 
barely  arrived  at  the  door,  when  I  saw  two  policemen  enter  the  house  I  suppose  they  had 
seen  me  jump  on  top  of  that  house,  and  very  luckily  I  got  through  the  house  when  they  en- 
tered. I  crossed  the  street  and  went  into  the  office  of  the  cars  and  remained  there  until  I 
had  a  chance  to  get  out.  During  my  stay  there  I  heard  shooting  in  every  direction.  I  saw 
two  persons  dead  there — one  was  a  negro.     I  heard  the  firing  inside  of  the  hall. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  fire  upon  the  police  when  they  burst  into  the  hall  1 

A.  No,  sir.  They  were  trying  to  keep  them  out.  During  all  that  time  of  the  firing  that 
took  place  outside  of  the  building  not  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  inside  of  the  building.  I  do 
not  know  what  took  place  at  the  rush  they  made  into  the  room,  for  I  had  jumped;  but  up 
to  that  time  no  one  had  fired  inside  of  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  inside  of  the  building  armed  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  the  barricading  of  the  doors  to  make  a  fight  or  to  protect  themselves  ? 

A.  To  protect  themselves  from  being  killed.  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  in  that  room  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  making  a  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  number  ot  citizens  armed  that  day  acting  in  concert  with  the  police  ? 

A.  I  could  not  see,  although  when  I  looked  out  of  the  windows  I  saw  the  citizens  mixing 
up  with  the  police.     They  appeared  to  me  as  if  they  wero  acting  with  the  police. 

Judge  R.  K.  How  km.,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was.  I  arrived  there  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  found  a  good 
many  colored  persous  on  the  banquette  and  passing  into  the  door  of  the  Institute.  The 
private  secretary  of  the  governor  and  myself  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  went 
out  to  endeavor  to  get  them  to  leave,  and  called  on  some  persons  and  on  Dr.  Horton,  and 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  get  one  negro  man  to  address  the  crowd  and  bog  them  to  leave;  that 
it  was  not  a  public  meeting,  but  a  convention,  and  that  their  presence  was  not  needed,  and 
advised  them  to  go  to  their  homes  and  business.  While  he  was  doing  that  I  was  called  up 
stairs,  upon  the  information  that  a  gentleman  in  the  room  had  a  communication  from  the 
governor  for  me.  I  got  up  there  and  found  a  few  gentlemen,  among  them  members  of  the 
convention  and  other  citizens,  some  strangers  from  the  country — at  least  strangers  to  me, 
whom  I  did  not  recognize  as  citizens  of  New  Orleans — and  was  shown  by  Governor  Hahn 
the  despatch  from  President  Johnson  to  the  governor,  and  the  governor's  reply,  which  was 
the  document  I  was  informed  was  up  there  for  me.  I  read  them  and  staid  there  talking 
with  the  gentlemen.  The  President  states  in  his  despatch,  "I  am  informed  that  you  have 
called  together  the  convention  of  18G4.  Please  let  me  know  by  what  authority  you  have 
done  so,  and  by  what  authority  they  pretend  to  represent  tho  people  of  the  State."  The 
answer  of  the  governor  was  to  the  purport  that  he  had  not  called  thein,  but  that  the  president 
had,  in  accordance  with  their  resolutions  of  adjournment;  that  writs  of  election  were  issued 
in  the  parishes  unrepresented,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  vacancies  occurring  could  be  ascer 
taincd,  writs  of  election  would  be  issued  to  till  thein,  so  that  the  whole  State  would  be  repre- 
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sen  ted  in  thu  convention.  Those  htc  not  tho  exact  words,  but  the  purport  of  it.  The 
governor  recognized  the  right  to  meet,  so  far  as  I  understood  his  narrative.  There  were  no 
colored  persons  in  the  hall  when  I  went  up  there.  1  was  struck  with  that  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  around  the  door  and  street.  A  few  minutes  before  twelve,  however,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  colored  persons  walked  in  altogether.  I  then  again  addressed  the  gentlemen 
sitting  around  me,  among  them  Dr.  Horton,  Dr^  Dostie,  and  Governor  Hahn,  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  getting  them  to  leave;  that  their  presence  might  be  misconstrued.  The 
result  was,  they  said,  "These  men  have  just  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  we  ourselves  have. 
^We  are  nothing  but  visitors."  And  before  we  got  through  discussing  the  question  some- 
thing was  said  in  regard  to  arrest,  and  two  or  three  persons  who  were  sitting  with  mo  and 
Judge  Warmouth  and  Governor  Hahn,  and  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  I  understood  it,  was 
that  we  would  ouietly  submit  to  arrest,  if  the  sheriffs  officers  came,  and  give  bonds  for  ap- 
pearance, and  then  attend  to  our  duties.  About  ten  minutes  after  twelve,  I  think,  I  called 
the  meeting  to  order  by  asking  them  to  be  quiet,  and  requested  Mr.  Horton  to  open  with 
prayer,  which  he  did.  After  the  prayer,  the  roll  of  the  members  (which  had  been  sent  to  me 
oy  the  secretary,  who  was  not  present)  was  called,  and  twenty-five  members  answered  to 
their  Jianies;  A  motion  was  made  then  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  pro  tern,  should  go  for  the 
absent  members,  in  the  mean  time  to  take  a  recess  for  one  hour.  We  adjourned  at  halt  past 
^twelve  o'clock  to  meet  again  at  half-past  one.  Just  after  the  adjournment  I  heard  music 
and  a  kind  of  commotion  in  the  street  towards  Canal  street,  and  I  thought  I  distinguished  a 
few  pistol  shots.  We  went  to  the  windows  on  the  side  towards  Canal  street.  I  then  saw 
the  procession,  headed  by  music  and  a  flag,  coming  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  It  was 
. "  promiscuous,  not  in  regular  order  of  procession  in  ranks,  but  promiscuous,  and  covered  the 
\  breadth  of  the  street.  I  then  went  down  stairs,  being  told  that  a  member  of  General  Baird's 
staff  was  in  the  secretary's  office  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  4n  and  found  Captain 
Caziarc  there.  He  said  that  he  was  there  from  General  Baird  to  get  information,  and  re- 
marked that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  we  were  to  meet  at  six  o'clock.  I  said  no ; 
.that  the  hour  was  twelve ;  that  we  had  already  met,  and  had  adjourned  until  half  after  one 
o'clock.  He  said,  "  You  will  meet  at  six."  I  said,  "No;  we  will  meet  at  half  after  one, 
and  will  not  remain  in  session  any  longer  than  four  at  furthest,  and  not  meet  at  six,  because 
it  might  lead  to  a  disturbance,  being  late  in  the  day."  I  do  not  recollect  the  remark  of  his 
which  drew  forth  my  reply  that  I  did  not  think  there  would  be  a  disturbance :  that  we  had 
concluded  ourselves  to  submit  quietly  to  arrest.  I  then  went  back  to  the  hall  to  see  if  any 
of  the  absentees  had  returned,  and  found  quite  a  number  in  the  room.  It  had  increased  after 
I  left.  I  was  there  but  a  few  moments  before  firing  was  heard  out  in  the  street  in  front  of 
the  building,  or  rather  on  each  side  of  it  and  in  front.  Quite  a  commotion  was  excited,  as 
the  people  wanted  to  get  to  some  safe  place.  Some  six  or  eight  got  into  the  room  that  opens 
from  the  platform  in  the  rear  of  the  president's  chair.  I  was  called  in  there  and  informed 
that  that  was  the  safest  place.  I  said,  "I  cannot  stay  here;  I  must  go  down  and  see  the 
governor,  and  take  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disturbance  outside."  The  door  leading  out  on 
the  back  steps  was  locked  and  the  key  was  £one.  I  raised  the  window,  and  two  or  three  of 
us  got  out  there,  and  as  we  got  on  the  platform  just  outside  we  had  a  view  of  a  portion  of 
the  street.  I  noticed  the  corpse  of  a  colored  inan  lying  on  the  banquette  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  and  very  few  persons.  They  all  seemed  to  have  dispersed.  I  went  down 
through  the  alley  and  went  into  the  governor's  private  secretary's  office,  which  extends  across 
the  width  of  this  alley.  A  door  opened  from  this  office  to  the  alley.  I  eutered  at  the  door 
(the  governor's  son  opened  it  for  me)  and  found  some  jiersons  in  there.  They  said  the  gov- 
ernor had  not  returned.  Promiscuous  conversation  was  going  on  about  the  disturbance.  I 
•  recollect  distinctly  the  correspondent  of  tin*  Times,  who  writes  as  "Looker-on."  He  re- 
]  I  marked  that  he  saw  that  this  disturbance  was  begun  by  negroes,  and  that  he  saw  two  or 
I  V  three  negroes  shoot  first  I  replied  that  they  ought  to  have  been  arrested  ;  that  no  such 
V  .conduct  should  be  permitted  on  the  streets  or  anywhere  else ;  that  I  regretted  very  much 
that  any  disturbance  of  the  kind  had  occurred.     He  then  remarked,  "Gentlemen,  you  must 

fo  to  the  first  cause,"  not  saying  what  it  was,  or  addressing  himself  particularly  to  me,  and 
made  no  reply.  But  some  one  said  to  me,  "  You  had  better  send  word  to  General  Baird." 
I  sat  down  and  commenced  to  write  to  General  Baird,  at  the  desk  between  two  of  the  win- 
dows. I  had  written  only  half  a  line  when  I  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  the  police 
making  a  movement  towards  the  house  and  commence  shooting.  They  seemed  to  be  shoot- 
ing up  rather  than  at  persons  on  the  banquette.  Their  hands  were  held  up.  I  left  the  desk 
and  my  paper  there  and  took  my  seat  behind  Snetheu's  desk,  with  him  and  Governor  Wells's 
son.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  lull,  and  I  got  up  then  and  tore  up  the  piece  of  paper  and 
turned  again  to  my  seat.  When  I  had  taken  my  seat  the  younger  Wells  remarked,  "You 
had  better  go  into  the  governor's  room."  I  went  in  there  and  fouud  five  or  six  gentlemen  in 
it.  I  staid  there  the  balance  of  the  time  until  five  o'clock,  hearing  tho  most  execrating  shouts 
and  curses,  and  shooting  and  beating.  Frequently  the  police  would  come  near  the  window 
and  drop  down  a  brickbat,  smashing  the  window.  Altogether  it  was  a  scene  of  considerable 
excitement.  Tho  gentlemen  in  the  room  sat  themselves  in  the  places  where  they  were  secure 
from  these  missiles.  I  took  my  stand  at  the  fireplace,  just  at  the  left  door  of  the  room,  sup- 
posing that  the  bullets  would  hardly  come  through  the  chimney.  There  I  remained  most  of 
the  time,  and  when  there  was  a  lull  I  would  move  about  the  room.     The  two  windows  on 
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the  sides  were  closed,  or  the  curtains  down  ;  hnt  the  other  window,  in  fall  view  of  the  open 
lot,  where  many  of  the  police  were  coming  in  and  out  shooting,  the  sash  was  up.  Wnat 
prevented  them  from  coming  into  that  room  I  do  not  know.  Frequently  persons  would 
come  to  the  hall  doors  and  shake  them,  and,  finding  them  locked,  go  on ;  but  nobody  at- 
tempted to  come  in  there,  or  force  the  doors,  or  get  in  the  window.  There  is  a  gate  opening 
in  the  fence  separating  the  Institute  yard  from  the  open  lot  adjoining.  It  was  burst  open, 
and  the  police  came  in  there,  and  they  would  apparently,  from  the  noise,  be  hunting  arouud 
among  the  lumber  and  barrels  there  for  persons,  and  when  they  would  seem  to  raise  up 
and  make  a  noise  a  pistol  would  go  off,  and  boys  would  yell  and  shout,  and  hurrah ;  but  I 
heard  no  words,  no  language.  After  the  noises  ceased  to  a  great  extent,  I  began  to  see  United 
States  officers,  in  uniform,  passing  along.  The  first  I  saw  were  two  on  horseback.  Then  I 
saw  an  orderly  with  a  squad  coming  from  Canal  street  and  going  to  the  intersection  of  Com- 
mon street,  which  I  subsequently  found  was  a  guard  placed  across  the  street  there.  Waiting 
still  longer,  I  saw  three  gentlemen,  in  uniform,  approaching  from  Canal  street,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  officers  of  the  United  States  would  give  me  protection,  and  I  walked 
out.  Just  as  I  got  into  the  vestibule  a  policeman  was  standing  there,  and  asked  me  how  I 
came  into  the  building.  I  replied  I  bad  been  there  all  day.  He  said  I  was  his  prisoner, 
and  took  hold  of  me.  Just  then  three  United  States  officers  came  to  the  steps,  and  one  asked  if  I 
was  a  member  of  the  convention.  I  said  yes.  The  policeman  then  seemed  to  bold  back  a 
little,  and  I  remarked  to  the  gentleman,  "Am  I  to  go  with  this  gentleman."  One  of  the 
officers  replied,  *•  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  I  then  told  the  policeman  I  was  ready  to 
go  with  him.  He  came  out  on  the  banquette,  blew  his  whistle,  aud  made  considerable  dis- 
play, and  another  policeman  came  to  him,  and  the  two  took  me  to  the  station  on  Lafayette 
street.  They  would  not  permit  anybody  to -strike  me,  but  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
crowd  as  we  went  along,  saying,  "He  is  a  damned  nigger  conventioner."  They  were  rude  and 
insulting  to  mo  all  the  way.  They  did  not  find  out  who  I  was  until  I  got  near  the  station ; 
then  they  were  more  abusive  than  previously,  but  did  not  allow  anybody  to  strike  me.  I 
was  taken  in,  gave  my  name,  and  asked  if  I  had  any  arms.  I  replied  in  the  negative. 
I  was  put  in  a  room  or  cell,  which  was  crammed  full,  with  five  or  six  badly  wounded 
men,  one  or  two  of  them  whites,  and  the  others  negroes.  I  staid  there  not  over  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  officers  of  the  station  came  to  me  and  put  me  up  stairs  in  another 
cell,  where  there  were  only  two  prisoners.  There  I  remained  until  Colonel  Crosby  came, 
and  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  turnkey  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  mayor  came,  and 
said  they  had  just  heard  of  my  arrest,  and  came  to  let  me  out  on  parole.  The  lieutenant 
governor  offered,  to  accompany  me  home,  and  did  walk  part  of  the  way  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  in  the  hall  where  the  convention  was  sitting  armed  that  day? 

A.  Not  a  single  one.  I  did  not  see  a  weapon  in  the  assembly.  I  did  not  even  see  a  stick, 
other  than  some  gentlemen  with  their  walking  canes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  in  the  mob  outside  ? 

A.  I  saw  no  weapons  except  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  I  saw  in  the  morning,  when  I  first 
got  there,  one  negro  man  with  a  stick  which  attracted  my  attention.  I  made  some  remark 
about  it.  I  said  that  that  man  seemed  to  be  apprehensive  of  some  trouble,  but  I  saw  no 
weapons.  I  was  not  looking  for  weapons,  for  I  did  not  anticipate  any  disturbance.  After 
the  adjournment  most  of  the  members  went  out  of  the  room ;  eight  or  ten  only  remained 
there.  They  did  not  come  back,  leaving  only  eight  or  teu,  and  the  balance  were  negroes  and 
spectators. 

C.  B.  H.  Duplessis,  252  Johnson  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  auy  part  of  the  riot,  July  30? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  was  there  from  half  past  eleven,  in  the  room. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  The  convention  met  about  twelve,  or  a  little  after,  and  adjourned  after  the  calling  of 
the  roll  on  account  of  an  insufficient  number  being  present.  There  was  no  quorum.  About 
half  an  hour  after  the  adjournment  we  heard  firing  in  the  street,  whether  immediately  front- 
ing the  Mechanics'  Institute  or  further  off  is  more  than  I  can  say,  because,  being  inside  the 
room,  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  exactly  where  the  shots  were  fired  from.  The  firing 
continued  for  very  nearly  an  hour  before  the  police  attempted  to  euter  the  building.  Then 
they  entered,  went  up  stairs,  and  fired  indiscriminately  on  every  one.  No  tire-arms  were  used 
in  there  at  all  by  the  people  in  the  hall.  I  was  so  placed  that  I  could  see  everything  in  there. 
I  saw  policemen  enter  there  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand.  They  were  twice  put  out  of  the 
room,  after  their  arms  had  been  discharged,  with  chairs.  The  third  time  that  they  re- 
turned I  went  to  the  door,  aud  surrendered  to  Captain  Phillips,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  I  got  out  of  the  hall  and  surrendered  to  him.  Just  as  I  did  so  I  saw'even  or 
eight  policemen  with  revolvers  pointed  at  me.  He  remarked  **  Duplessis,  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy for  you,  for  you  are  trying  to  dictate  to  the  people."  I  told  him  we  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  At  the  same  time  he  said,  "  Well,  1  will  protect  you  as  far  as  I  cau,"  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  he  handed  me  over  to  two  policemen,  who  took  me  down 
stairs.  They  turned  towards  the  door,  as  I  expected,  to  take  me  to  the  lock-up.  Either  they 
changed  their  minds  or  were  called  back,  but,  nevertheless,  I  was  brought  back  into  the  cor- 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 li 
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ridor  leading  to  where  the  senate  met  last  session,  and  after  proceeding  some  two  or  three 
steps,  and  suddenly  a  policeman  pointed  a  revolver  at  my  head  on  oce  side.  While  bringing 
me  to  the  back  room  where  the  senate  chamber  was,  a  person  in  front  of  me — they  were  all 
policemen — went  with  a  revolver  right  in  my  face,  one  struck  at  me,  and  two  shot  at  me  with 
their  revolvers.  I  was  stunned,  and  fell,  and  luckily  remained  in  that  position  some  time. 
About  ten  minutes  after  having  been  shot  down  some  parties  passing  by  lifted  me  up  a  little, 
and  turned  me  over  to  find  out  whether  I  was  Dos  tie.  They  said,  "  Is  this  Dpstie  ?  "  My 
throat  was  full  of  blood,  and  I  simply  shook  my  head  no.  Then  I  was  laid  down.  I  was 
conveyed  to  the  lock-up  about  half  an  hour  after  I  had  been  left  lying  on  the  floor,  and  was 
released  about  half  past  eleven,  and  proceeded  without  a  hat,  for  I  had  Tost  mine  on  St.  Charles 
street  going  home.  At  the  corner  ot  Poydras  and  St.  Charles  streets  there  were  two  cabs,  at 
the  first  of  which  I  stopped,  and  was  trying  to  make  arrangements  with  the  cab-driver  to 
bring  me  home.  He  said  to  me  several  times  that  he  would  not  go  that  way  for  ten  dollars. 
I  left  him  then,  and  went  on  my  way  towards  Canal  street.  When  within  thirty  paces  of  the 
place  where  I  had  spoken  to  this  cab-driver,  I  saw  his  cab  passing  by  with  some  one  in  it.  I  no- 
ticed it  go  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  further,  and  I  went  across  the  street.  I  heard  this  very  same  cab 
stop  on  the  same  side  of  the  banquette.  I  then  was  on  the  right-hand  side. going  down.  I 
then  went  across  the  street,  and  after  crossing  Perdido  street  a  policeman  came  to  me,  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "Where  are  you  going?  "  I  said,  "  Home."  He  said,  "W  here 
are  you  from  ?  "  and  took  my  name.  He  said,  "Well,  sir,  you  will  have  to  go  back  there 
with  me."  I  returned  about  half  a  block,  and  a  shot  was  hred  in  my  direction  near  where 
that  cab  stopped.  He  then  remarked,  "That  was  not  fired  at  you;  it  was  fired  at  me."  I 
said  nothing,  but  I  thought  it  was  very  strange.  I  got  up  to  the  lock-up  with  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  permit,  or  some  paper  or 
other,  to  enable  me  to  reach  home,  and  not  to  be  arrested  on  the  way.  He  was  informed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  lock-up  that  it  was  not  necessary,  and  then  he  offered  to  write  one  out  with 
his  pencil.  I  said  there  was  no  necessity.  Having  no  hat  I  thought  I  might  be  arretted 
before  reaching  Canal  street,  and  I  remarked  to  the  policeman  on  the  stairs  of  the  office 
could  I  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  office  some  time.  He  said,  "  No ;  if  you  reman  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  station  we  will  have  to  lock  you  up."  I  then  said,  "  I  might  just 
as  well  go  the  whole  hog."  They  took  me  back  there  again,  and  I  was  locked  up  until  Tues- 
day at  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  State  if  you  heard  any  remarks  made  by  this  party  of  police  who  shot  you. 

A.  The  only  remark  was,  very  often,  such  as  son  of  a  bitch,  and  other  insulting  remarks. 

Daniel  O'Leary,  232  Magazine  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  the  day  of  the  riot,  July,  30  ? 

A.  I  was  in  there. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  I  saw  men  shot  down  alongside  of  me. 

Q.  Were  you  in  there  when  the  police  made  their  first  entrance  into  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  the  police  have  fire-arms  in  their  hands,  and  did  they  use  them  against  the  assem- 
bly? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  from  the  assembly? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  police,  when  they  forced  the  door,  ask  for  the  convention  to  surrender? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  they  commenced  firing  at  once  without  demanding  a  surrender. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  killed  or  wounded  by  that  discharge  of  the  police  in  the  hall  at  that 
time  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  wounded  or  not.  It  was  a  scene  of  terror.  I  saw 
one  man  wounded  badly  in  the  head,  but  I  think  from  a  brick  that  came  in  the  hall  through 
the  windows. 

Q.  Did  the  police  keep  possession  of  the  hall  then  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Were  they  driven  out  ? 

A.  They  came  inside  of  the  door  and  fired  a  volley,  and  then  retreated  again. 

Q.  Did  they  enter  a  second  time  and  fire  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  killed  or  wounded  then  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Dif  you  see  any  one  with  arms  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  that  day  by  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  shot  or  beaten  while  in  the  hands  of  the  police  or  citizens  ? 

A.  I  did— shot  right  before  me  by  persons  in  the  police  uniform.  I  was  there  some  time 
after  Henderson  left  the  hall.    I  saw  him  leave  the  hall.    I  think  it  was  a  policeman  shook 
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hands  with  him  at  the  railing-,  and  I  think  he  said,  "John,  you  can  pass/'  Maybe  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  left  the  hall  myself.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  one  in  the  hall  would  be  killed  there,  and  I  said,  "I  am  not  going;  to  remain  in  this 
hall ;  out  I  will  go."  When  I  went  outside  of  the  door  a  police  officer  slapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  saying,  "Where  is  your  partner?  "  I  said,  "I  have  no  partner."  He  said  he  was 
afraid  the  party  inside  would  get  mixed  up,  and  would  not  know  each  other.  I  kept  very 
cool.  I  saw  the  position  I  was  in ;  I  went  down  stairs — men  shooting  in  front  ot  me  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs — and  after  falling  for  fear,  I  immediately  recovered,  getting  no 
other  shots  by  the  police.  I  went  out  on  the  steps  of  the  hall,  and  remained  there  about  five 
or  ten  minutes  looking  at  the  street.  I  walked  away  slowlv.  Once  in  a  while  I  would  see 
a  man  shot — principally  negroes.  At  this  time  there  were  but  very  few  members  of  the  con- 
vention there.  I  went  on  slowly  to  the  corner  of  Common  street.  When  I  got  to  the  barricade 
I  fell  to  the  left.  I  saw  a  man  there ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  acting  as  a  kind  of  officer 
from  his  manoeuvre.  I  had  seen  one  man,  and  I  thought  he  was  dead,  and  he  steps  up,  and 
he  said,  "  He  has  got  enough ;  let  him  go."  I  know  the  man;  his  name  is  Thomas  Dryden. 
I  was  told  that  he  was  a  special  officer.  At  the  corner  of  Common  street,  and  the  corner  of 
Canal  street,  there  was  a  barricade  of  people  there,  and  in  the  front  of  the  building  there  was 
a  scouting  party,  and  the  man  who  would  escape  the  scouting  party  would  get  either  a 
blow  or  a  ball.  In  fact  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  If  a  man  ran  there  was  no 
earthly  show  for  him,     I  heard  that  Hays  swore  a  good  many  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  negroes  or  white  men  shot  while  in  in  the  hauds  of  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  the  police.  I  have  resided  in  New  Orleans  about  twenty-nine  years ; 
lived  here  during  the  war. 

John  Stuart,  158  Chestnut  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  any  part  of  the  riot  of 
July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  not 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Between  one  and  half  past  two  o'clock  I  was  in  my  father's  office.  I  heard  there  was 
a  riot  going  on  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  walked  around,  and  stopped  on  the  corner  of 
Carondelet  and  Common  streets,  and  there  was  the  first  indication  I  had  of  the  riot  which  I 
saw.  I  saw  some  policemen  with  a  negro  between  them — under  arrest  I  presume — with  their 
pistols  in  their  hauds  keeping  the  crowd  at  a  distance  from  the  negroes  whom  they  had  under 
arrest.  I  saw  several  cases  of  that  kind.  I  then  went  up  Common  street  to  the  corner  of 
Baronne ;  there  I  heard  some  firing.  Presently  I  saw  a  negro  coming  down  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Institute,  running,  pursued  by  some  policemen  and  the  crowd.  He  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  corner  of  Baronne  and  Common  streets  when  the  crowd  caught  up  to 
him,  and  he  was  beaten  with  clubs,  and  finally  they  got  him  down.  I  could  not  see  dis- 
tinctly by  whom  he  was  beaten ;  policemen  and  citizens  were  promiscuously  together.  He 
then  got  up,  and  ran  around  the  corner  of  Baronne  street.  When  he  was  a  short  distance 
from  Common  street  on  Baronne  he  was  shot,  and  he  fell  forward  ;  by  whom  I  cannot  say. 
I  saw  police  and  the  crowd  shooting  also.  I  then  saw  another  case — a  negro  running  down 
Common  street,  pursued  by  a  crowd  and  policemen,  but  there  were  two  citizens  nearer  than 
any  other  citizens.  He  went  across  Common  street  to  Baronne ;  as  he  got  to  the  sidewalk 
these  two  citizens  threw  a  brickbat  at  him,  striking  him  in  the  back,  and  he  fell  off  the  side- 
walk. As  he  fell  two  policemen  came  up  and  shot  at  him  several  times  while  he  was  lying  in 
the  street.  After  that  I  ran  half  way  down  the  block  ;  I  staid  there  for  some  time.  I  saw 
a  negro  running  from  Baronne  street,  on  this  side  of  Common,  and  a  citizen  with  a  club  had 
hold  of  him,  and  was  going  to  strike  him,  and  a  policeman  rushed  in  to  his  rescue,  and  threw 
this  citizen  off,  and  pointed  a  revolver  at  the  crowd  around  him,  and  told  them  to  keep  off. 
He  then  arrested  him,  and  carried  him  off. 

Q.  What  appeared  to  be  the  feeling  in  the  crowd  generally  ? 

A.  A  feeling  against  them  ;  to  kill  them  if  they  tried  to  escape,  which  they  did.  I  noticed 
whenever  a  negro  stood  still  and  was  arrested,  he  was  unmolested  by  the  protection  of  the 
police,  but  when  he  tried  to  escape  he  was  shot  at.  I  saw  a  squad  of  fifty  br  sixty  police- 
men go  up  Baronne  street  from  Canal,  and  stop  at  the  alley  behind  the  Iustitute,  and  pres- 
ently I  saw  some  one  run  out  of  the  alley  right  into  the  midst  of  the  policemen,  and  then  I 
heard  shots  fired.  I  could  not  see  anything ;  whoever  it  was  was  surrounded.  I  then  went 
to  Carondelet  street ;  when  I  got  there  I  met  policemen  with  white  men  under  arrest,  and 
also  negroes.  The  policemen  had  their  revolvers  keeping  the  crowd  away  from  white  and 
black.  I  saw  a  crowd  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  St.  Charles  streets,  with  policemen  among 
them.  1  stood  one  side,  and  presently  I  saw  a  carriage  come  along  with  five  to  eight  police- 
men— two  or  three  on  the  box  and  the  others  around  the  carriage.  They  each  had  a  revolver 
in  hand,  pointing  it  towards  the  crowd,  and  saying,  "  for  God's  sake  keep  away."  I  under- 
stood Mr.  Field  was  in  that  carriage.  At  the  risk  of  their  own  lives  I  saw  them  keep  the 
crowd  away  from  one  negro. 
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Miss  Bibiane  Guigonet,  151  Royal  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
I  saw,  corner  of  St.  Peter  street,  many  colored  people  with  the  policemen  bringing1  them 
and  knocking  them  on  the  head  with  pistols  and  sticks,  and  a  colored  man,  an  old  man,  he 
could  hardly  walk,  and  the  policemen  were  striking  him  and  knocking  him  with  sticks  on 
the  head.  I  was  so  horrified  I  could  not  look  at  it.  Each  time  they  Knocked  him  I  saw 
blood  come  out  on  his  white  hair.     It  was  a  policeman  that  did  it. 

A.  Lusto,  residence  between  St.  Antoine  and  Annette,  on  Girod  street,  citizen,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  building  on  July  30? 

A.  I  was  in  the  hall. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  After  the  convention  had  met  and  taken  a  recess,  I  heard  a  drum  and  music,  and  went  to 
the  window  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  learned  that  it  was  a  procession  of  colored  people 
who  were  coming  to  the  convention.  A  good  while  after  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  and 
for  several  minutes  everybody  rushed  to  the  windows — myself  too;  I  saw  a  fight  had  begun, 
though  some  said  it  was  all  over.  For  some  time  after  I  do  not  know  how  many  I  heard, 
then  several  reports  continuous,  and  it  was  then  like  the  firing  of  a  company — sometimes 
volleys,  sometimes  single  reports.  Then  I  was  certain  fighting  was  going  on.  A  part  of  the 
people  in  there  rushed  to  the  door  and  went  out.  I  went  to  a  wiudow.  I  saw  them  righting 
in  the  street  and  then  I  went  back.  The  firing  continued.  Then  I  saw  a  rush  from  the 
people  outside.  My  impression  and  what  I  heard  was,  that  the  police  were  murdering  the 
people  on  the  street.  Then  the  firing  and  confusion  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  myself 
exactly  say  what  was  the  matter  or  how  we  were  situated,  but  at  last  there  was  a  big  rush 
of  people  and  the  door  was  shut.  Then  I  went  to  the  window.  I  recollect  a  man  named 
Daunoy  was  by  me.  Then  I  saw  several  police  officers  point  at  the  window  and  fire.  I 
stepped  back  inside.  At  that  time  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  in  there.  There  were  several 
that  I  saw  wounded  and  covered  with  blood.  Then  there  was  a  rush  made  and  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  I  saw  an  immense  crowd.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  outside  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hall.  I  saw, several  police  officers  appear  at  the  door 
with  their  pistols  and  point  at  the  crowd  and  fire  indiscriminately.  I  noticed  one  policeman 
that  had  two  pistols,  one  in  each  hand,  and  I  am  positive  each  one  had  a  pistol.  Then  the 
people  moved  back,  and  there  was  one  man  alongside  of  me  all  covered  with  blood.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  that  man  with  the  blood  on  him,  and  I  thought  more  of  the  blood  on 
him  than  of  the  firing  that  was  going  on.  Then  I  saw  that  a  quantity  of  colored  people  had 
rushed  towards  the  door  with  sticks  to  drive  the  police  out. 

Q.  Did  they  fire  on  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  see  a  shot  from  the  inside,  or  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  auybody  inside. 
Then  I  began  to  look  for  a  friend  of  mine.  I  then  noticed  Judge  Howell  passiug  near  me  in 
a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  he  said,  "I  want  to  get  out."  I  went  to  him  and  begged 
him  not  to  go  out — that  he  would  be  murdered.  I  said,  "If  we  are  to  be  murdered  we  may 
as  well  be  murdered  here  as  on  the  street,  and  you  are  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  here 
and  you  cannot  escape."  He  was  going  towards  the  door,  and  I  stuck  to  him.  At  last  he 
said  "I  must  go,  I  want  to  see  the  governor."  Then  he  got  out  of  my  grasp  and  went 
towards  the  rear  of  the  hall  and  I  followed  him.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  intention  was  to 
murder  everybody  that  was  in  there.  Then  I  heard  the  cry,  "Kill  ev«ry  one  of  them  ;  fire  the 
building."  That  cry  came  from  the  people  in  the  street.  Judge  Howell  went  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  room.  I  saw  him  open  the  door  there.  I  followed  him  in  that  room.  He 
went  to  the  corner  of  the  room  and  I  saw  him  raise  the  shade,  and  I  saw  a  balcony.  There 
were  several  others  in  that  room  also.  I  tried  to  raise  the  window,  but  could  not  uud  beck- 
oned to  a  negro  on  the  balcony  to  do  so,  and  the  window  was  raised  by  the  negro.  Then  I 
saw  him  go  dowu  and  go  into  a  room  there.  Then  I  thought  I  could  get  out,  and  went  back 
to  my  friend.  I  saw  that  they  had  made  another  rush  in  the  room.  I  saw  nothing  but 
blood  all  around  me — people  covered  with  blood.  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  take 
advantage  of  what  I  saw.  I  returned  to  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  platform.  I  got  out  of 
that  window.  When  I  got  out  I  saw  the  police  on  the  fences  with  pistols,  firing  in  every 
direction.  They  were  firing  at  the  hall.  I  went  down  and  went  into  an  alley  to  the  medical 
college,  and  came  out  on  Baronne  street.  When  I  got  there  I  heard  behind  me  cries.  I 
saw  a  crowd  of  negroes  following  me  who  were  being  followed  by  the  police  and  the  crowd, 
who  were  shouting  4t  Shoot  them  down,  shoot  them  down."  Then  I  came  in  the  store  and 
the  man  said  I  could  not  remain  there.  I  went  out  and  I  saw  a  crowd  of  forty  policemen 
with  pistols,  running  to  head  us  off.  I  crossed  opposite  to  the  railroad  depot.  I  saw  the 
police  shooting  into  the  crowd  of  negroes.     I  remained  there  until  the  military  came. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  resident  in  New  Orleans,  summoned  as  a  witness, 
stated  that  he  saw  nothing  of  the  riot  of  July  30. 

A.  S.  Badger,  26  Commercial  place,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows : 
Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  any  part  of  the  riot  of  July  30  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  there  about  half  past  one,  or  a  quarter  to  two,  on  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Dryades  streets. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  that  day. 

A.  I  remained  there  about  fifteen  minutes.  All  that  I  could  see  was,  police  firing  upon 
negroes  or  white  men  coming  out  of  the  building — by  the  police  and  the  crowd  assisting 
them.  From  the  position  that  I  occupied  there  I  could  not  see  whether  there  were  any  shots 
being  fired,  or  missiles,  from  the  building,  or  not ;  but  negroes  and  white  men  who  came  out 
of  the  building  and  got  into  the  street,  or  that  were  pulled  out  by  the  police,  or  driven  out, 
who  were  making  no  resistance  at  all,  were  shot  and  beaten,  and  even  shot  into  by  the 
police  after  they  were  on  the  ground,  insensible.  I  saw  no  resistance  made  to  the  police  or 
the  crowd  assisting  them. 

Joseph  Shaw,  corner  of  Dryades  and  Common  streets,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  part  of  the  occurrences  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  About  one  o'clock  I  was  going  up  to  my  house  and  I  saw  several  negroes  had  been 
badly  wounded,  and  some  dead  on  the  banquette  on  Dryades  street.  I  then  went  into  the 
house  and  remained  there  a  few  moments,  and  was  told  it  was  all  over.  About  five  minutes 
after  that  the  firing  was  incessant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  I  saw  the  police  and  citizens  pursuing  negroes  as  they  escaped  from 
the  building.  They  were  shooting  them,  hitting  them,  and  knocking  them  down.  But  pre- 
vious to  this  there  were  some  shots  fired  from  the  building.  I  do  not  know  how  many — not 
many.  I  saw  the  smoke.  I  could  not  identify  any  of  the  police  or  citizens.  There  was  one 
woman  after  a  negro  who  had  been  shot  down  several  times.  She  had  a  piece  of  hoop- iron, 
and  I  saw  her  kind  of  sawing  underneath  as  though  she  was  cutting  his  throat.  I  saw  her 
in  the  act,  but  I  was  so  horrified  I  could  not  identify  what  it  was.  This  was  on  Dryades 
street,  near  the  Institute.  Mr.  Walsh,  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  was  engaged  in  the  riot.  He 
said  he  was  cut  or  struck  by  a  negro.  I  said  he  should  not  be  engaged  in  any  such  proceed- 
ings, and  he  said  the  negro  had  struck  him  in  the  hand,  and  ho  had  done  what  he  thought 
was  right.     He  did  not  mention  the  act. 

J.  Madison  Wells,  governor  of  Louisiana,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Please  state  how  the  convention  met,  &c. 

A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  meeting  is  concerned  it  was  called  by  the  president  pro 
tem.y  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  vacancies.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  reg- 
ular session,  but  merely  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vacancies,  in  order  that  they  should  ask 
for  an  election  to  be  held  to  fill  these  vacancies,  to  meet  my  proclamation  for  the  third  of 
September  for  an  election  to  represent  the  unrepresented  parishes  in  the  convention  of  1864. 

Q.  State  whether  you  recognized  the  convention. 

A.  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  its  legality. 

Q.  Did  they  or  not  consider  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  meet — that  they  were  authorized  by 
the  governor  of  the  State? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  thought  they  had  a  legal  right  to  meet,  because  one  of  the  legal  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  of  the  State,  Judge  Howell,  was  its  president  pro  tern.,  and,  together 
with  advice  from  other  lawyers,  they  had  consulted  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  State  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  any  of  the  members  were  armed,  or  were  antici- 
pating any  collision  there  with  anybody,  so  far  as  you  know. 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  member  that  had  an  arm — not  one,  to  my  knowledge.  In  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Cutler,  who  was  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  several  others,  I 
asked  them  if  they  apprehended  any  difficulty.  They  said  they  apprehended  none ;  that 
they  would  go  there  peacefully,  and  the  meeting  would  last  not  more  than  a  half  hour  or  an 
hour,  and  that  when  they  had  a  sufficient  number  there  they  would  ascertain  the  number  ot 
deaths  and  resignations,  and  get  an  order  issued  for  the  election,  and  adjourn  to  meet  some 
time  in  .September. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  by  whose  authority  the  police  were  ordered  to  suppress  the  conven- 
tion? 

A.  I  cannot — not  by  mine.  I  was  never  called  upon  by  anybody  to  attack  the  conven- 
tion. Gentlemen  differed  with  me,  and  we  discussed  the  matter,  but  no  one  asked  any  inter- 
vention of  force  at  all  from  me. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  had  the  municipal  authorities  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  conven- 
tion ? 

A.  No  authority  whatever.  I  think  it  was  a  pre-arranged  murder.  They  had  determined 
to  massacre  every  man  that  was  there. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "they?" 

A.  The  police,  headed  by  one  of  the  worst  men  in  this  community. 

Q.  Who? 
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A.  John  T.  Monroe,  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  there  on  the  day  of  the  riot 

A.  I  saw  very  little.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  lame  captain.  I  went  to 
my  office  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  examined  the  business  I  had  to  do.  About 
eleven  o'clock  I  went  out  in  front,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  colored  people  there.  I  went  in 
to  my  private  secretary  and  told  him,  "  I  dislike  to  Bee  this  gathering  here  very  much,  not 
that  these  people  have  not  a  right  to  assemble,  but  from  what  has  passed,  I  would  have 
preferred  to  have  seen  the  convention  quietly  come  together  and  transact  its  business  of  to- 
day without  any  demonstration  of  approbation  from  the  outside."  After  a  few  words  of 
conversation  similar,  I  went  into  my  room  and  picked  up  my  hat  and  walked  out,  and  I 
saw  Mr.  Adams,  the  chief  of  police,  coming  down  this  street — Dryades  street.  I  walked 
out  and  met  him.  I  thought  (it  was  an  imagination  perhaps)  that  I  saw  mischief  in  Mr. 
Adams's  countenance.  He  passed  on,  and  went  down  to  the  Institute,  and  I  think  went 
up  stairs.  I  went  to  the  corner  and  immediately  returned  to  my  office  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Mr.  Adams ;  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  serious  difficulty.  I  then  went  out  and  examined  both  ends  of  the  square  at  Com- 
mon and  at  Canal  streets.  I  saw  a  large  police  force  at  each  end.  I  then  concluded  to  go 
down  to  see  General  Sheridan  to  tell  him  I  believed  we  should  have  a  difficulty,  and  just 
to  send  half  a  dozen  horsemen  through  the  crowd  ;  it  would  have  dispersed  them.  I  found 
he  was  absent.  When  I  stepped  out  on  the  banquette  I  saw  running  in  that  direction,  and 
I  heard  some  one  say  there  was  a  terrible  riot  at  the  Institute.  I  got  into  a  car  and  went 
home.     That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  regards  the  intention  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  re- 
gard to  this  convention? 

A.  I  believed  they  had  determined  to  crush  it  out  if  it  cost  the  life  of  every  man  of  the 
convention.  1  think  four-fifths  of  the  police  force  are  from  Hays's  brigade.  Gibson's  brigade, 
and  the  Washington  artillery.  I  have  heard  many  of  the  former  police  say  that  they  re- 
quired a  man  either  to  have  been  in  the  rebel  lines  or  in  the  confederate  army  ;  without  that 
tney  could  not  get  an  appointment. 

John  T.  Monroe,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  State  what  orders  were  given  to  the  police  officers  in  reference  to  the  riot  of  July  30 ; 
that  is,  previous  to  the  riot. 

A.  The  only  orders  given  were  general  orders  to  observe  and  keep  the  peace.  Those 
were  my  orders  to  the  chief  of  police. 

Q.  Bv  whose  authority  were  the  police  armed  on  July  30  ? 

A.  They  were  not  armed  by  any  authority  that  I  am  aware  of;  not  by  any  authority 
from  me. 

Q.  How  many  extra  special  policemen  were  sworn  in  for  that  occasion  ? 

A.  None.     Some  were  sworn  in  Monday  evening  after  the  riot,  but  none  previously. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  police  force  proper  have  been  in  the  confederate  service? 

A.  Perhaps  more  than  half.  I  should  judge  at  least  one-half,  if  not  two-thirds,  have  been 
in  that  service. 

Q.  What  particular  portion,  then,  belonged  to  one  particular  organization,  Hays's  brigade  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  very  few,  I  imagine. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  by  what  authority  the  police  acted  on  that  day  ? 

A.  They  acted  bv  instructions  from  myself  through  the  chief  of  police. 

Q.  What  were  those  instructions  ? 

A.  Their  instructions  were  to  observe  carefully  the  peace  and  quiet  at  all  hazards ;  that 
nothing  but  the  utmost  quiet  should  be  observed  on  that  day ;  although  they  were  not  on 
that  day  sent  out  on  their  beats  as  usual,  they  were  kept  at  their  respective  stations  through- 
out the  city. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  who  those  men  were  who  were  dressed  in  citizens'  clothes  on  that  day, 
yet  wearing  a  police  badge  ? 

A.  I  cauuot.  I  have  but  four  policemen  who  are  authorized  to  wear  any  such  badge.  I 
have  four  special  policemen  who  are  authorized  to  wear  a  badge  and  dress  in  citizens' 
clothes,  and  only  four. 

Q.  What  does  the  star  and  crescent  indicate  ? 

A.  That  is  more  than  I  know.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  military  badge  of  Hays's  brigade  was  during  the  war  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  officially  how  many  policemen  were  injured  that  day  ? 

A.  There  were  about  forty.     Their  injuries,  as  a  general  thing,  were  very  slight. 

Q.  What  portion  was  shot  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  only  kuow  of  two  who  were  seriously  shot  They  are  now  lying  at 
their  homes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  they  were  shot  by  negroes  or  members  of  the  convention,  or  by 
the  citizens  who  were  acting  in  concert  with  them  ? 
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A.  I  cannot  tell.    I  can  only  say  they  were  shot  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  convention  or  negroes  were  killed  and  wounded  ? 

A.  I  can  only  know  that  through  tho  papers  and  the  police  reports.  Forty-odd  killed, 
I  suppose,  and  many  others  wounded.     I  have  no  information  officially. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  right  of  that  convention  to  meet  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not  myself 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  officially  declare  that  they  had  no  right  ? 

A  I  so  officially  notified  General  Baird  of  my  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  stated  to  General 
Baird  that  unless  they  assembled  by  and  with  his  consent  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to 
disperse  the  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  not  call  it  "  the  extinct  convention  "  in  your  proclamation  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Your  opinion  that  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  illegal  was  well  known  among 
the  populace  of  the  city,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  presume  it  was,  only  after  the  issuing  of  my  proclamation.  My  opinions  were  only 
made  known,  previous  to  the  issuing  of  that  proclamation,  to  General  Baird  and  General 
Sheridan,  previous  to  his  going  to  Texas. 

Q.  Were  you  not  aware  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  governor  of  the  State  that  they  had 
a  legal  right  to  meet  ? 

A.  When  I  addressed  General  Baird,  I  addressed  him  after  seeing  the  proclamation  issued 
by  the  governor.  I  addressed  General  Sheridan  before,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him 
before  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  governor  designed  or  intended  ordering  an  election 
to  fill  vacancies  for  representatives  to  the  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  consider  that  the  governor  fully  recognized  the  legality  of  that  con- 
vention by  his  acts  ? 

A.  His  acts  would  indicate  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  he  did  not  recognize  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  My  opinion  is  based  upon  the  opinion  of  Judge  Durell,  who  was  the  legal 
president  of  that  convention. 

Q.  When  you  issued  your  proclamation,  when  you  called  it  "the  extinct  convention," 
you  knew  then  that  Governor  Wells  recognized  it  as  existing. 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Would  you  not  naturally  suppose  that  your  expressing  an  opinion  publicly  and 
officially,  contrary  to  the  official  opinion  of  tho  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  would  lead  to 
a  collision  among  the  people  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  naturally  suppose  that  it  would  lead  to  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
people  ? 

A.  No,  no  further  difference  of  opinion  than  already  existed.  The  governor,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  represented  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  But  he  was  governor  ? 

A.  He  was  governor — yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  only  authority  that  had  any  right  to  decide  in  regard 
to  that  convention  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  he  is  not  the  proper  party.  I  think  the  president  of  the  convention  was, 
according  to  the  way  the  convention  adjourned ;  they  adjourned  to  be  called  to  the  order  of 
the  president,  who  was  Judge  Durell,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court,  who  con- 
ceived their  business  was  finished,  and  that  they  had  no  other  functions  to  perform. 

Q.  Until  the  matter  could  be  decided  by  the  courts,  do  vou  think  of  any  one  more  proper 
than  the  governor  to  decide  whether  they  had  or  not  a  right  to  meet  ? 

A.  Under  the  existing  circumstances  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  military  authori- 
ties, regarding  ourselves  under  martial  law — I  think  they  were  the  proper  parties  to  determine 
these  matters.  Therefore  I  called  upon  General  Sheridan  before  he  left  for  Texas,  and  stated 
to  Geueral  Sheridan  that  it  would  become  necessary  for  me  in  a  few  days  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  him  about  this  matter.  I  addressed  him  a  note,  (after  the  governor  had  issued  his  I 
proclamation,)  stating  that  Attorney  General  Herron  and  myself  would  be  pleased  to  confer 
with  him  on  business  of  importance,  and  the  letter  was  .answered  that  General  Sheridan  had  | 
left  the  city  and  General  Baird  was  in  command,  and  referring  me  to  General  Baird.  / 

Q.  Has  not  martial  law  been  abolished  here  ? 

A.  Martial  law  has  never  been  abolished  here. 

Q.  After  the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  you  took  the  ground  that  you  had  as  good  a 
right  to  declare  the  convention  extinct  as  he  had  to  declare  it  existing  ? 

A.  My  opinions  are  based  upon  the  action  of  the  courts  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  parish... » 

Q.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  would  you  not  have  considered  it  your  duty  to  have  pro- 
tected the  convention  which  was  obnoxious  to  any  portion  of  lawless  people,  by  your  police  ? 
A.  At  present,  I  would  not.     No. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  together  quietly  and  dis- 
cuss any  matters  they  may  choose  ? 

A.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  meet  in  that  way  unless  they  meet  to  change  the  organic 
laws  of  the  State  or  government. 
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Q.  You  say  you  did  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  protect  them ;  for  what  purpose  was  the 
police  sent  there,  at  the  place  of  the  convention's  meeting? 

A.  The  police  were  not  sent  there.  On  Saturday  previous  to  the  assemblage  of  the  con- 
vention I  called  upon  General  Baird  and  gave  him  my  views  in  reference  to  matters.  I 
gave  him  to  understand  that  I  feared  a  difficulty,  providing  there  were  not  a  few  United  States 
troops  sent  there  to  keep  order,  knowing  full  well  there  was  a  bad  feeling  existing  between 
my  police  and  the  negroes  and  those  who  favored  the  assembling  of  this  convention.  It 
was  previously  agreed,  before  Saturday,  between  General  Baird  and  myself,  that  a  small 
force  of  troops  would  be  sent  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  It  was  understood  that  the  con- 
vention should  assemble  peaceably  and  quietly  and  remain  in  session  as  long  as  they  thought 
proper.  Therefore  I  issued  this  proclamation  requiring  or  requesting  all  persons  to  keep 
away  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  aud  for  fear  of  creating  any  hard  feeling  or  any  ill  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  or  any  others  who  might  assemble  there,  I  had  my  police 
all  remain  at  their  respective  stations  throughout  the  city,  some  five  or  six  stations,  and 
allowed  no  policeman  in  uniform  to  make  his  appearance  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  relied  upon  my  proclamation  to  keep  at  least  the  white  people 
away  from  there.  General  Baird  informed  me  that  he  would  send  a  small  detachment  of 
troops  there  to  keep  any  stray  or  straggling  negroes  that  might  be  at  all  boisterous  or  in- 
clined to  create  any  disturbance,  to  keep  them  away.  I  told  him  that  if  such  was  the  case 
the  convention  could  assemble  for  as  many  days  as  they  thought  proper  without  incurring 
the  least  risk  of  any  disturbance.  I  have  (as  I  before  stated)  lour  policemen  who  go  in  citi- 
zens' dress.  They  are  continually  about  my  office.  On  the  morning  of  the  assembling  of 
the  convention  I  sent  them  there ;  every  ten  minutes  I  sent  one  from  my  office  to  report  to 
me  whether  the  military  had  yet  got  there  or  not.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock.  To  my 
surprise  they  continued  to  return  and  report  that  the  military  had  not  yet  arrived,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  General  Baird  and  myself.  Previous  to  twelve  o'clock  some  diffi- 
culties had  occurred,  and  one  or  two  had  been  slightly  wounded.  About  twelve  or  half  past 
twelve  o'clock  the  military  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  riot  became  rather  boisterous  and, 
in  fact,  dangerous,  although  not  a  policeman  there.  It  became  so  dangerous,  and  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  I  had  to  send  the  chief  of  police  therewith  a  posse  (they  were'stationed 
at  the  City  Hall)  to  disporse  the  crowd.  They  telegraphed  to  the  other  stations  for  the  police 
to  report  there  to  disperse  the  negroes  and  others  who  had  assembled  around  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  who  were  throwing  brickbats,  using  sticks,  pistols,  &c,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  disperse  them.  In  the  mean  time  I  came  to  General  Baird  and  inquired  of  hi  in  why  the 
military  had  not  been  sent  there  as  he  had  promised  me  he  would  do.  He  said  that  several 
hours  previous  he  had  sent  down  to  the  barracks  and  expected  that  the  military  would  have 
been  there  an  hour  previous  to  my  coming  there.  I  said  they  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  hurrying  them  up  as  soon  as  possible.  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  serious  than  it  was.  He  said  he  had  used  every  despatch  possible  to  have  his  mili- 
tary brought  up,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  quell  this  riot  immedi- 
ately. Some  two  or  three  huurs  before  the  military  arrived  the  riot  had  ceased,  and  every- 
thing had  become  quiet  and  tranquil. 

Q.  State  at  what  hour  General  Baird  was  to  have  had  those  troops  stationed  there. 

A.  I  informed  General  Baird  on  Friday  and  on  Saturday  that  this  convention  was  to 
assemble  at  twelve  o'clock  Monday,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  there  previous 
to  that  hour,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  would  have  a  small  detachment  of  white  troops 
there  on  Moudav  morning  before  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock.  Expecting  they  would  come, 
1  allowed  no  policeman  to  go  there  at  all.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  fact,  I  honestly  believe 
I  could  have  kept  the  place  quiet  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Monroe,  that  any  municipal  authority  has  a  right  to  act  contrary  to 
the  line  of  action  of  the  governor  of  the  State  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  unless  it  be  within  our  immediate  jurisdiction.  As  this  assembly  was 
meeting  within  my  jurisdiction  it  became  my  duty  to  take  action  before  the  governor. 

Q.  But  when  the  governor  recognizes  the  legality,  or  recognizes  a  meeting,  do  you  think 
any  municipal  authority  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  it? 

A.  I  think  we  have  if  he  recognizes  it  unwisely. 

Q.  Is  the  municipal  authority  the  proper  judge  as  to  whether  the  governor  acts  correctly  or 
not?     Would  it  or  not  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  courts  to  decide? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  That  matter  was  determined  on  between  General  Baird  and  myself.  We 
had  agreed  that  the  convention  should  assemble  quietly,  peaceably,  and  unmolested. 

The  board  hero  adjourned,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  7,  lSGo',  at  ten 
o'clock  a.  m. 

GEORGE  BALDY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Bet.  Brig,  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 
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August  7,  1866,  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  ad  on  yesterday  and 
the  recorder. 

Henry  Galway,  private,  second  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics1  Institute  during  the  riot  of 
July  30? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there.     First,  where  were  you  stationed  ? 

A.  I  was  brought  to  Canal  street  with  the  lieutenant.  We  were  all  brought  the  same 
time — all  the  second  district  police,  by  the  lieutenant,  from  Jackson  square,  after  the  bell 
tapped,  after  twelve.  I  think. 

Q.  What  kind  of  taps  brought  you  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know;  but  the  lieutenant  came  in  and  told  us  all;  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  I 
want  you  all  to  do  your  duty,"  and  ordered  us  all  out.  We  marched  from  there  until  we 
came  to  Canal  street,  by  his  orders.  When  we  got  there,  to  Canal  street,  I  heard  no  firing. 
We  were  brought  up  then — say  about  ten  yards  from  Canal,  on  Dryades  street,  pretty  close 
to  the  door.  I  heard  no  firing  on  Canal  street,  coming.  He  halted  us  two  or  three  times. 
We  came  up  pretty  close  to  the  house,  and  the  lieutenant  then  said,  "Come  on ;"  some  went 
and  some  staid  there.  I  stopped  there.  I  did  not  go.  The  fighting  commenced — was 
quick  there.  It  was  like  a  pack  of  fire- crackers  you  put  on  the  banquette.  It  was  from  all 
parts — inside,  outside,  and  every  place. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  fire  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  at  that  time.  I  was  so  excited  that  I  was  out  of  my  head. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  were  firing  out  of  this  buildiug,  and  others  were  firing 
into  it — into  the  windows. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  see  any  policeman  fire? 

A.  I  swear  that  I  did  not  see  anv  police  officer  fire  but  myself.  When  I  was  in  there  first, 
it  was  just  the  same  as  I  said — like  fire-crackers  popping  here  and  popping  there.  I  fired 
one  shot  at  the  window,  and  that  is  all  I  fired,  and  that  is  all  I  did.  The  policemen  who 
staid  there  were  keeping  the  crowd  back,  as  I  saw,  and  the  balance,  I  suppose,  went  into 
the  house,  but  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  the  police  generally  armed  with  fire-arms  that  day  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  were  they  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  by  whose  orders.    I  got  no  orders  to  be  armed. 

Q.  You  armed  yourself  without  orders  tiien  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  always  do  that.  I  always  carry  my  arms  about  me — not  always,  but 
sometimes— at  night,  away  back  there  in  the  bush  where  there  is  any  danger,  or  a  robbery 
is  committed ;  and  if  I  am  put  out  there  I  take  my  pistol  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  the  night  previous  to  this  riot  from  your  lieutenant? 

A.  Not  from  the  lieutenant.  We  got  orders  from  the  sergeant  about  something — that  this 
convention  was  going  to  commence  this  negro  riot — something  like  that;  and  when  we  were 
called  upon  we  had  to  attend  there.  The  sergeant  gave  no  orders  to  come  there  at  the  station- 
house  at  such  a  time  in  the  night,  or  such  a  time  in  the  day — to  be  there  at  such  a  time.  I 
do  not  know  for  what,  but  I  understood  from  the  papers  that  this  was  going  to  commence. 

Q.  What  orders  did  you  receive  the  night  before? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  receiving  any  orders. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  all  come  to  be  at  the  station  and  not  on  your  beats,  on  Monday,  the 
day  of  the  riot  ?     Did  you  get  orders  to  go  on  your  stations  ? 

A.  I  went  there  at  roll-call  on  Monday.  I  got  orders  to  go  home  and  take  my  breakfast, 
and  come  back  to  the  station-house  again.  I  did  so.  That  was  Treme  post.  I  went  there 
and  got  orders  to  go  down  to  the  main  post — that  is  Jackson  square.  We  went  in  there  in 
the  yard  where  the  watchmen  were,  and  we  were  kept  there. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  orders  at  all  in  regard  to  this  convention,  Sunday  or  Monday? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  I  take  that  back. 

Q.  To  what  orders  had  you  reference  when  you  made  the  remark  that  if  Mayor  Monroe 
did  not  take  back  his  orders,  there  would  be  black  work  that  day,  or  some  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  I  deny  that.     I  never  made  any  such  remark.     On  oath,  1  did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  not  received  any  orders  at  all  from  anybody,  in  regard  to  this  convention — 
to  be  prepared  for  it,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  orders  being  out? 

A.  I  understood  by  the  papers  and  the  people  talking  about  this  thing.  That  is  all  I  knew — 
the  same  as  any  other ;  citizens  saying  that  it  might  be  a  bad  place,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
•topped,  and  the  like  of  that— that  there  might  be  a  big  fuss  there. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  Lewis  guards. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  hall  when  any  persons  were  taken  out  by  the  police  1 

A.  I  was. 
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Q.  Did  yon  or  not  see  policemen  shooting  any  negroes  there  ? 
A.  I  did  not ;  I  was  too  much  excited. 
Q.  Who  furnished  arms  to  the  policemen  that  day  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know.  * 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  yours  ? 
A.  I  bought  it  myself,  about  ten  months  ago. 

Q.  Who  were  those  citizens  that  were  there  with  the  police  badge,  acting  in  concert  with 
the  police  ? 
A.  Perhaps  they  might  be  supernumeraries  for  all  I  know. 

George  J.  Fraser,  corner  of  St.  Joseph  and  New  Levee  streets,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  house  or  in  the  street  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  room. 

Q.  State  what  you  observed  there — what  you  saw  and  heard. 

A.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  Howell,  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Horton,  the  roll  called,  and  there  was  a  motion  made  that  the  absent  members  should  be 
sent  for.  A  motion  was  then  made  for  a  recess  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Shortly  after  the 
motion  was  made  for  the  recess,  there  was  some  disturbance  in  the  street — there  was 
cheering.  I  went  down  stairs  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  got  on  the  street  and  found  the 
cheering  was  caused  by  a  procession  of  colored  men  coming  up  Dryades  street  to  the  In- 
stitute. They  had  an  American  flag  and  a  drum  and  fife.  What  disturbance  had  been  there 
I  do  not  know.  A  great  many  of  them  started  to  go  up  stairs,  and  a  gentleman  said,  *'  Stay 
where  you  are ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  them."  What  that  was— to  be  afraid  of — I  do  not  know. 
That  was  Mr.  Dunnoy  that  made  that  remark.  Then  the  flag,  drum,  and  fife  were  taken  up 
stairs,  and  a  great  many  negroes  went  up.  I  staid  there  a  minute  or  two,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther happening,  I  went  up  stairs.  I  had  not  heard  any  firing  then.  I  went  up  stairs  again, 
and  had  beeu  there  ten  minutes  when  the  firing  commenced.  I  could  see  some  negroes  firing 
in  front  of  the  Institute,  and  I  heard  shots  fired  at  the  corner  of  Canal  street.  I  could  not 
see  who  was  firing  them  from  the  Institute.  I  saw  one  or  rather  two,  negroes  fall ;  one  was 
killed,  I  think ;  he  did  not  move  after  he  fell.  The  other  one  was  wounded,  I  believe — he 
said  accidentally  wounded  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg  by  one  of  his  own  men  firing 
behind  him.  There  were  a  great  many  bricks  thrown.  The  whites  at  the  corner  drove  the 
colored  men  back,  and  then  they  came  inside  of  the  Institute.  I  saw  one  man,  named  Harry 
Clark,  that  I  recognized ;  I  did  not  see  him  shoot,  but  I  think  he  had  a  revolver;  if  not,  it 
was  a  club ;  I  took  it  for  a  revolver.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the  policemen ;  he  is  a  citizen  ; 
the  son  of  George  Clark,  the  alderman.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  that  man.  I 
didn't  know  the  man.  There  were  several  negroes  standing  in  the  door-way  right  opposite 
the  hall,  that  had  not  fallen  back.  As  the  policemen  approached  they  fell  into  the  door- 
way. Henry  Clark  was  in  his  shirt -sleeves,  with  white  pants.  He  jumped  up  on  the  steps 
and  commenced  hitting  the  negroes  with  whatever  he  had  in  his  hand.  I  think  it  was  a 
revolver,  though  I  am  not  certain.  I  did  not  see  him  fire  a  shot.  Any  way,  whatever  it 
was,  he  hit  the  negroes  on  the  head  with  it,  and  caught  hold  of  two  or  three  and  pulled 
them  to  the  ground,  and  turned  them  over  to  others  on  the  sidewalk.  Not  one  of  the  negroes 
standing  there  was  armed.  They  stood  there  all  in  a  heap,  apparently  very  much  frightened, 
and  wanted  to  set  out  of  the  danger.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  police  and  their  party  fell 
back  again,  and  the  negroes  came  up  a  second  time,  shouting  and  firing,  and  then  the  negroes 
were  driven  back  again.  Some  went  into  a  yard  right  alongside  of  the  Institute,  and  a  great 
many  came  up  stairs.  There  is  a  high  board  fence  alongside  of  the  yard,  and  the  policemen 
fired  over  that  and  through  the  cracks  in  it,  at  the  negroes  inside  of  the  yard,  standing  hustled 
back  at  the  back  door-way  of  the  house  there  ;  and  presently  they  commenced  shooting  up 
into  the  windows  of  the  Institute,  so  that  we  all  had  to  leave  the  windows  at  the  lower  side 
of  the  Institute.  They  were  firing  through  the  panes  of  glass ;  the  windows  were  shut  down. 
At  this  time  there  had  not  been  a  shot  fired  from  the  hall  itself.  If  there  was  any  fired  it  was 
from  the  outside  of  the  entrance.  We  all  moved  on  the  other  side  until  the  cry  was,  4tThe 
policemen  are  coming."  Mr.  Cutler  was  there,  and  he  got  up  on  the  stage  and  said, 
4*  Every  one  of  you  sit  down  and  keep  quiet.  If  the  policemen  want  to  come  in  let  them  do 
so."  A  great  many  sat  down;  in  fact,  all  were  trying  to  get  a  seat  and  get  quieted  down 
by  the  time  the  policemen  opened  the  doors.  At  that  time,  in  fact,  it  was  quiet.  I  heard  no 
one  make  any  remarks.  All  of  a  sudden  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  police  rushed 
in  and  indiscriminate  firing  took  place  from  the  police.  They  fired  into  the  whole  crowd. 
It  did  not'make  any  difference  whether  they  hit  white  or  black.  There  was  no  aim  taken  at 
any  one  in  particular.  I  was  then  on  the  stage.  The  negroes  all  made  a  rush  towards  the 
stage  and  on  to  it.  I  knew  that  if  there  was  any  danger  it  was  there.  I  moved  out  of  that 
and  moved  forward  through  the  negroes,  and  got  close  to  a  window  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  building,  looking  to  the  door,  and  I  saw  there  was  no  chance  for  me  to  get  out.  I  saw 
what  they  meant.    It  was  everybody,  whether  they  were  interested  or  not.     I  looked  out  of 
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the  window  and  I  saw  it  was  a  pretty  good  jump,  but  I  thought  I  could  make  it  I  leaped 
from  the  window,  on  the  building  alongside.  I  saw  a  great  many  policemen  in  the  street 
and  yard,  and  back.  I  thought  it  was  perfectly  safe ;  that  the  policemen  were  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  I  did  not  suppose  I  would  be  taken  for 
one  of  them.  I  considered  they  were  the  ones  they  were  mostly  after  that  time.  As  I  got 
to  the  grouud  I  saw  a  policeman  standing  behind  the  fence.  All  I  could  see  was  his  head 
and  shoulders  over  the  fence,  with  his  revolver  resting  on  it,  waiting,  as  I  thought,  for  me 
to  appear  behind  an  out-house  that  I  got  upon  in  my  jump  from  the  roof.  When  I  saw  the 
attitude  of  the  man,  and  that  he  meant  to  shoot  me  as  soon  as  I  showed  myself  to  view,  I 
,  stepped  out  and  said,  "  Do  not  shoot  me ;  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  convention."  He  said, 
44  You  damned  son  of  a  bitch,  I  do  not  care ;  I  will  shoot  you  any  way."  He  fired  at  me — 
at  my  left  breast,  which  was  towards  him.  It  passed  across  my  breast  and  entered  my  arm 
above  the  elbow.  I  immediately  fell.  While  I  was  down  he  fired  at  me  twice  more.  I  could 
recognize  the  man  again.  He  is  a  heavy-set  man,  from  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  has  a 
full  face,  and  a  black  moustache.  I  think  he  had  no  more  loads  in  his  revolver.  He  fired 
three  times  at  me,  but  did  not  hit  me  but  once.  I  got  up  and  went  into  a  carpenter's  shop, 
or  lumber  place,  and  sat  down.  My  arm  pained  me;  I  thought  it  was  broken.  A  great  many 
negroes  came  in,  and  they  went  out— got  out  the  back  part  of  the  shop  by  climbing.  I  sat 
still  therefor  half  an  hour;  shooting  going  on  at  the  windows;  bricks  thrown  up  to  the 
windows  of  the  Institute ;  and,  as  fast  as  they  would  show  themselves  at  the  windows,  a 
shot  or  brick  would  go  at  them.  I  staid  there  half  au  hour,  until  there  was  a  rush  made  in 
there.  I  thought  the  only  way  to  save  mjself  would  be  by  being  bold  about  it,  and  just  as 
soon  as  I  saw  any  of  them  show  themselves,  I  called  to  them,  "Come  here,  some  of  you 
men,  and  take  me  out  of  here."  I  felt  rather  weak.  Several  rushed  up  to  me  and  said,  "Are 
you  one  of  us;  how  did  this  happen ?"  I  said,  "A  natural  consequence;  a  ball  hit  me;" 
not  giving  them  any  answer.  "Are  you  one  of  us?"  they  said.  I  said,  "I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  that;  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  city."  They  then  said,  "  Are  you  a  con- 
federate?" I  said,  "No;  lam  a  northern  man."  There  were  some  black  looks  at  that. 
They  said,  "Well,  go  and  get  Captain  Adams,  chief  of  police,  and  perhaps  he  will  pass  you 
out."  I  did  not  want  Adams  to  come,  because  I  was  afraid  of  my  life  if  Adams  came.  I 
said,  "  Is  Lieutenant  Manning  about?  Tell  him  to  come  here."  Manning  was  the  same  as 
any  other  policeman  to  me.  I  did  not  know  him  only  by  name.  They  said  they  would  see. 
Before  Adams  or  Manning  came  there  was  another  party  came  in,  and  two  citizens.  Both 
had  revolvers  in  their  hands,  and  were  very  much  excited,  and  they  took  me  out,  with  the 
intention,  I  thought,  of  arresting  me.  Thev  took  me  into  Dr.  Berthelof  s,  on  Canal  street. 
I  was  the  first  one  in  there.  The  doctor  looked  at  my  arm,  and  cut  the  ball  out,  and  band- 
aged my  arm,  and  then  six  or  seven  police  came  in  there,  wounded.  These  two  men  who 
took  me  were  still  there.  Just  as  the  doctor  got  my  arm  bandaged,  I  went  out  on  Canal 
street.  When  I  got  on  the  street  they  were  dragging  a  colored  man  along — policemen  were, 
and  had  two  citizens  by  the  arms,  pulling  them  along  in  a  great  hurry.  I  was  all  covered 
with  blood  from  head  to  foot.  I  went  across  Canal  street,  aud  while  I  was  crossing  Canal 
street  three  negroes  were  chased  and  beaten.  One  was  as  far  up  as  Canal  aud  Bourbon 
streets — as  far  from  the  riot  as  that.  They  chased  the  negro — as  much  as  twenty-five  of 
them — and  knocked  him  down.  Some  were  police  and  some  citizens.  He  was  knocked 
down  and  severely  beaten.  I  went  down  Bourbon  and  Custom-house  streets,  and  weut 
away.     I  saw  a  great  deal  of  indiscriminate  shooting  and  slaughtering  going  on  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  there  wearing  a  distinctive  badge  or  mark  by  which  they 
could  recognize  each  other  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  heard  of  it.  I  heard  of  a  young  man  that  was  an  officer  of  a  colored 
regiment.  The  way  he  got  out  of  the  hall  was  by  placing  a  blue  ribbon  in  his  coat  as  a  mark 
of  Hays's  brigade,  as  I  was  told  by  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  shot  in  the  hands  of  the  police? 

A.  I  saw  negroes  shot  by  them.  I  saw  a  citizen  before  I  was  taken  out  of  that  building 
where  I  took  refuge.  There  is  a  lot  of  lumber  in  the  yard  piled  up  against  the  fence.  Some 
negroes  got  in  behind  this  lumber.  One  1  saw  in  particular.  He  was  crouching  down  on 
the  ground  behind  this  lumber,  and  they  came  in,  and  before  they  took  notice  of  me  they 
went  and  pulled  the  lumber  from  him,  and  they  shot  him  right  there  as  he  was  sitting  down. 
It  was  a  citizen  that  did  that. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  riot  that  day,  should  you  judge  that  the  police  were  intent 
in  quelling  the  riot  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  They  were  intent  upon  the  extermination  of  all  and  every  one  that  was  there 
in  the  hall  and  vicinity — both  blacks  and  Union  men.  Outside  of  a  Union  man,  if  he  was 
a  confederate,  he  was  all  right. 

Q.  Did  you  see  auy  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  in  the  hall — members  or  spec- 
tators ? 

A.  Only  two  negroes  ;  they  were  the  only  ones  I  saw  have  arms  in  their  hands.  There 
was  not  a  shot  fired  when  I  left  that  hall,  by  either  members  of  the  convention  or  spectators, 
from  our  end  of  the  hall. 
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W.  R.  Fish,  190  Race  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Give  a  concise  narrative  of  what  took  place  there  under  your  own  observation. 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  company  with  several  mem* 
bers  of  the  convention.  About  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve  the  convention  was  called  to 
order  by  the  acting  president,  Judge  Howell.  On  calling  the  roll  twenty-five  members  an- 
swered to  their  names.  A  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  D.  Horton.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
instructing  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  appoint  as  many  assistants  as  he  might  think  necessary 
to  bring  in  the  absent  members.  After  which  a  recess  was  taken  for  one  hour.  Soon  after 
the  recess  several  members  of  the  convention  and  myself  were  sitting  at  a  window  on  the 
side  of  the  hall  towards  Canal  street.  While  there  we  heard  music,  and  the  exclamations 
then  were,  "There  is  the  military,"  and  expressions  of  satisfaction  that  the  military  were 
parading  the  streets.  We  then  looked  from  the  window  and  saw  that  instead  of  the  military 
it  was  a  negro  procession,  bearing  a  fla<*,  and  apparently  passing  the  Institute.  The  mem- 
bers and  myself  that  were  sitting  near  the  window,  expressed  our  dissatisfaction  and  disap- 
probation at  the  appearance  of  the  procession,  having  no  knowledge  that  such  a  procession 
was  to  take  place.  A  few  minutes  after,  firing  was  heard  in  Dryades  street,  between  Canal 
and  the  Institute.  We  looked  from  the  window  and  saw  brickbats  flying,  but  no  person  was 
firing  at  first.  A  short  time  afterwards,  looking  from  the  window  towards  Canal  street,  we 
saw  the  police  firing  towards  the  Institute,  (not  at  the  Institute,  but  towards  the  Institute,) 
and  negroes  returning  the  fire.  There  was  a  lull  for  a  few  minutes,  when  firing  again  com- 
menced from  the  outside,  with  occasional  bullets  passing  into  the  windows  of  tbe  Institute. 
In  a  few  moments  afterwards  the  word  passed,  "They  are  charging  on  the  building — on  the 
Institute."  About  that  time  Dr.  Dostie  and  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  and,  I  believe,  R.  King  Cut- 
ler^ from  the  platform  in  the  hall,  in  very  loud  tones,  entreated  the  persons  in  the  hall  to  take 
their  seats  and  remain  quiet,  as  they  were  not  there  for  any  illegal  purpose,  and  as  they  were  un- 
armed, and  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  which  was  done.  A  few  moments  after  there  was  a 
rush  upon  the  door  by  the  police. *  The  doors  were  burst  open.  A  volley  was  fired  upon  the 
occupants  of  the  building — of  the  room — the  ball.  A  panic  seemed  to  take  possession  of  all 
of  the  people — most  of  them  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  with  a  flag  and  with  his  handker- 
chief, approached  the  door  from  which  the  police  were  firing  and  expostulated  with  them  to 
cease  firing,  as  the  occupants  of  the  building  were  making  no  resistance  and  would  surren- 
der to  them.  While  in  that  attitude  he  was  shot  down,  about  three  yards  from  my  side.  At 
that  time  I  went  myself  into  the  vestibule  and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  from  ten  to 
twenty  policemen  with  revolvers,  threatening  my  life.  I  expostulated  with  them  in  the 
same  manner;  that  the  people  in  the  building  were  making  no  resistance  whatever,  and  that 
they  were  unarmed,  (I  believe  most  of  them  were,)  and  that  I  had  seen  no  resistance  made. 
The  cries  were,  "Kill  him,  kill  him,  kill  him,"  and  referring  at  that  time  to  me  ;  when  the 
inquiry  was  made,  "Is  this  Dr.  Dostie?"  some  member  of  the  police  said,  "No,  this  is 
Mr.  Fish."  A  police  oflieer  at  that  time  threw  one  arm  around  me  and  said,  "  This  is  Mr. 
Fish;  I  arrest  you,"  and  called  on  the  others  to  assist  him  in  taking  me  away  and  keeping 
off  the  others  who  were  threatening.  As  I  was  passing  down  one  side,  in  company  with 
three  or  four  police,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stairs  there  was  a  stream  of  policeman  running 
up  with  revolvers,  and  some  of  them  with  knives,  and  as  they  saw  me  some  of  them  would 
turn  and  with  uplifted  revolvers  threaten  to  shoot,  and  exclaim,  "  Kill  him!  kill  him  !"  re- 
ferring to  me.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  three  or  four  policemen  who  had  arrested  me  I 
was  taken  away,  passed  through  the  streets,  and  finally  arrived  safely  at  the  station. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  passing  along,  see  any  negroes  shot  down  by  policemen  7 

A.  I  saw  them  shot  down  from  the  windows  by  policemen  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  those  citizens,  acting  in  concert  with  the  police, 
wore  anv  distinctive  badge  or  mark  by  which  they  could  distinguish  each  other  7 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  I  was  the  first  one  arrested  from  the  building,  consequently  I 
know  but  little  comparatively  of  the  horrors  which  took  place  in  the  building.  I  was  arrested 
about  half  past  one,  and,  I  think,  they  were  not  all  taken  out  of  the  building  until  about 
four  o'clock. 

Q.  What  were  you  arrested  for  7 

A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea;  the  charge  is  for  being  in  an  unlawful  assembly ;  that  is 
the  charge  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  convention  consider  it  a  lawful  meeting. 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  most  decidedly. 

Q.  Was  it  directly  or  indirectlv  authorized  by  the  governor  of  the  State  7 

A.  It  was  directly  authorized  by  the  governor  of  the  State  ;  it  was  through  his  instigation 
and  solicitation  that  the  members  of  that  convention  attempted  to  assemble. 

Q.  Had  the  city  authorities  any  right  whatever,  in  your  opinion,  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
vention or  to  arrest  its  members  7 

A.  Not  unless  they  became  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  make  a  disturbance  7  Was  the  meeting  peaceable  in  its 
nature? 
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A.  Perfectly  so. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  any  of  the  members  of  the  convention  armed  T 

A.  I  think  there  were  not  three  members  of  the  convention  armed. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  in  barricading  the  doors — to  prolong  the  fight,  or  to  save  them- 
selves as  long  as  possible  ?  * 

A.  The  barricading  of  the  doors  took  place  after  I  left ;  but  it  was,  I  know,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  military  would  arrive  and  rescue  them. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  action  of  the  police  on  that  day,  would  you  judge  that  they 
were  anxious  to  quell  a  riot  T 

A.  Having  been  saved  by  about  five  policemen,  I  shall  answer  that  question  very  guard- 
edly. I  believe  that  five  policemen,  or  three  policemen,  if  they  had  come  to  the  convention 
and  said  to  them,  you  are  arrested  by  order  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  had  shown  any 
document,  they  would  have  surrendered  and  gone  anywhere  without  any  resistance  what- 
ever. It  was  understood  that  there  were  write  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
Tention.  By  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  convention  it  was  also  understood  that 
when  those  writs  were  served  they  would  be  responded  to  at  once,  and  go  wherever 
they  were  required  to  go,  and  to  give  such  bonds  as  they  were  required  to  give  for  their  ap- 
pearance, or  anything  they  might  require.  If  there  were,  in  short,  either  five  policemen  or  a 
staff  officer  there,  it  would  have  quieted  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Was  the  action  of  the  police  that  day,  so  far  as  you  saw  it,  calculated  to  maintain  the 
peace  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  It  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  policemen  leading  mobs  of 'citizens  and  shooting  at  negroes? 

A.  It  was  so  early  in  the  proceedings  that  I  saw  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  was  locked  up 
about  half  past  one  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  citizens  acting  in  concert  with  the  police  there  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  passage  through  Canal  street  the  universal  cry  was,  "Hang  him  ! 
hang  him  !  "  referring  to  me  ;  and  several  pistols  were  aimed  at  me,  but  they  were  knocked 
up  by  the  police  who  nad  charge  of  me. 

Q.  Were  you  not  struck  on  Canal  street,  near  St.  Charles,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  police  7 

A.  1  was;  but  the  blow  glanced  off  without  doing  me  much  injury.  I  do  not  know  who 
aimed  that  blow  at  me. 

Charles  D.  Beyer,  second  lieutenant  81st  United  States  colored  infantry,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  on  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  there. 

A.  I  was  detailed  on  a  board  of  survey,  and,  with  several  other  officers  of  the  regiment, 
we  came  down  town.  We  met  several  others  there,  who  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  I  was  present  when  the  convention  was  organized.  The  roll  was  called 
and  some  members  moved  to  adjourn  for  one  hour.  I  then  started  for  home.  One  gentle- 
man came  with  me  down  stairs.  Passing  Ricketson's  confectionery,  several  gentlemen 
asked  me  in,  and  I  took  a  glass  of  soda.  While  I  was  in  there  I  heard  a  shot  fired  on  the 
other  side  of  Canal  street.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention,  but  the  men  in  the  confectionery 
closed  up  the  door  immediately.  Several  minutes  afterwards  there  were  several  volleys 
fired,  and  cries  of  "Kill  the  son  of  a  bitch."  After  the  shooting  commenced  I  went  down 
to  the  comer  ;  there  were  two  United  States  officers  in  full  uniform.  I  saw  the  police  tiring 
in  the  direction  of  the  building,  and  several  gentlemen  stepped  up  and  said,  "  Could  not  we 
quell  this  riot,  and  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed?"  Citizens  said  that  to  us.  I  said  I 
would  try.  I  asked  one  of  the  officers  to  come  with  me,  and  he  said,  "You  go  to  hell."  I 
went  in,  aud  drove  back  the  crowd  of  boys  with  knives  and  brickbats.  One  citizen  had  a 
brick  in  each  band,  and  I  snatched  the  bricks  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  then  stooped  down 
and  snatched  a  knife  out  of  the  leg  of  his  boot  and  remarked,  "  You  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch," 
and  made  a  cut  at  me,  and  a  policeman  struck  him  across  the  head  with  his  club.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  quiet  then.  The  crowd  fell  back.  I  succeeded  in  driving  the  crowd 
back  myself.  There  was  no  negro  procession  there  then ;  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  parcel 
of  meu  in  front  of  the  Institute.  This  crowd  was  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets, 
trying  to  rush  down;  the  police  were  trying  to  prevent  them  from  going  down.  I  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  crowd  back.  They  were  bringing  out  one  or  two  persons,  and  policemen  on 
each  side  of  them,  with  clubs  or  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  there  were  citizens  around  them 
cutting  at  them  with  knives.  One  was  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  smooth  face.  I  jumped  in 
and  rescued  him,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  crowd  safe.  This  was  a  man  who  had  come 
out  of  the  convention  building ;  who  he  was  I  do  not  know.  Then  somebody  sang  out, 
"They  surrender,"  and  they  all  rushed  down;  the  police  could  not  keep  them  back;  they 
all  rushed  down,  with  some  of  the  police,  towards  the  building ;  I  rushed  down  towards  the 
building.  Another  man  was  brougnt  out;  I  got  him  safe.  Then  Mr.  Snethen — 1  got  him 
out.  The  engine  company  came  there  at  that  time,  I  think  No.  10,  and  I  thought  made 
preparations  to  go  to  work.    They  said  they  were  going  to  play  on  the  building.    I  said, 
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Q.  You  were  in  the  room,  were  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  there,  just  as  short  as  you  can  make  it,  and  what  happened  to  you. 

A.  After  the  police  forced  the  door  they  fired  into  the  convention  and  at  the  people  inside. 

Q.  How  many  shots  do  you  suppose  were  fired  at  the  convention  and  building  before  the 
police  broke  in  ? 

A.  There  is  no  telling.     I  suppose  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  shots. 

Q    Did  the  people  in  there  return  the  fire  ? 

A.  As  long  as  they  had  anything  to  fire  with  they  fired  back. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  fire  back  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  hall  or  outside  ? 

A.  Inside  the  hall ;  and  they  fired  on  them  as  long  as  they  had  anything  to  fire. 

Q.  Who  fired  first? 

A.  The  first  pistol  was  fired  when  the  procession  came  over  from  Canal  street.  The  po- 
licemen were  the  first  to  fire. 

Q.  When  they  broke  into  the  hall  who  fired  first  ? 

A.  The  police. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  hall  do  you  think  were  armed  ? 

A.  1  do  not  believe  there  were  more  than  about  twenty  had  anything.  There  was  about  a 
thousand  of  them  there.  They  had  re-enforced  on  us,  as  soon  as  one  of  them  had  shot, 
another  new  one  came  up  and  took  his  place. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  procession  on  Canal  street  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  first  fire.  When  the  procession  got  up  to  the  corner  of  Canal  street  and 
Dryades  the  white  people  were  standing  very  thick,  and  one  colored  man  told  them  to 
give  way  for  the  procession  to  pass,  and  as  he  did  it  he  rubbed  against  this  white  man,  and 
the  white  man  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  fired  on  him. 

Q.  Did  he  hit  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  negro  that  he  did  hit? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a  colored  man  that  had  not  been  more  than  ten  months  discharged  from  the 
army ;  but  I  think  he  is  killed. 

Q.  Were  any  other  shots  tired  at  that  time  there? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  there ;  they  took  and  carried  the  man  off.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did 
with  him,  and  the  procession  proceeded  on  to  the  hall. 

Q.  Was  there  any  further  attack  before  they  got  to  the  hall  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  brickbats  were  flying. 

Q.  The  people  around  began  to  throw  brickbats  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  they  sent  children — white  boys — to  throw  brickbats.  The  colored  folks  all  threw 
brickbats,  attacked  them  away,  ran  them  again. 

Q.  Ran  the  white  men  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  ^ot  into  the  hall  just  as  the  firing  commenced  in  the  street.  I  would  have 
given  this  pocket  tull  of  gold  dollars  to  get  out,  but  there  was  no  chance  to  get  out.  Then, 
when  we  tied  a  white  handkerchief  on  to  a  stick  and  surrendered  to  the  white  gentlemen, 
they  told  us  to  come  out  of  the  hall.  As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  hall  they  turned  in  to 
slaughtering  us  with  bowie-knives,  pistols,  and  clubs.  We  all  fought  as  long  as  we  could 
fight.  1  started  and  ran  up  in  the  garret.  I  got  down  between  the  columns  and  the  house, 
and  they  came  up  three  times  searching  after  us  ? 

Q.  Was  anybody  there  with  you  ? 

A.  There  was  another  man.  They  came  up  three  times ;  they  came  up  again,  and  the 
two  policemen  said  to  this  other  man,  (he  had  been  shot  before;  his  head  was  all  mummied 
up,)  "What  are  you  doing  there,  you  God  damned  son  of  a  bitch ;  come  out  there.  God 
damn  you,  come  out."  When  the  man  got  close  enough  to  him  he  put  the  pistol  to  him  and 
blowed  out  his  brains.  I  expected  he  would  do  the  same  to  me.  When  he  told  me  to  go 
through  the  window,  as  I  got  out,  the  other  police  outside  he  came  down  on  me  with  a 
hickory  stick  and  struck  me  across  the  back  of  the  head ;  he  mended  the  blows,  and  both  of 
them,  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  struck  me  as  hard  as  they  could,  and,  throwing  up  my 
right  arm  to  shelter  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  they  struck  me  on  it  and  shivered  the  bone. 
1  had  something  like  seventy  dollars  in  my  pocket  when  I  went  in  that  hall.  I  took  my 
money  out  of  the  house,  for  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  take  fire.  I  put  it  in  the  back 
pocket  of  my  pantaloons ;  there  were  nine  dollars  and  seventy  cents  in  silver  and  the  balance 
in  paper,  and  when  I  came  to  myself— I  never  missed  it  till  I  got  home — the  money  was  all 
gone  I  suppose  it  came  out  of  my  pocket  the  time  I  was  knocked  down  and  staggered  off 
the  steps. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  taken  over  to  the  dead  lying  at  the  door,  about  a  hundred  pistols  point 
ing  over  me,  and  the  police  struck  me,  and  the  one  that  killed  the  other  man%  say  a  h,e>  "  CU& 
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lay  there ;  you  see  themt  God  damn  you."  I  did  not  say  anything;  I  went  and  lay  down. 
I  was  not  scared  more  than  I  am  now.     I  did  not  expect  nothing  more  than  1  do  now. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  policeman  ? 

A.  I  know  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  one  who  shot  the  other  man  7 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  one  I  know. 

Q.  What  is  his  number  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  his  number.  I  see  him  every  day.  The  next  day  I  saw  him  walking 
at  the  corner,  about  half  a  block  off.  Says  he,  '*  You  was  in  that  convention  yesterday." 
Says  I,  «•  Yes,  sir."  Says  he,  "  God  damn  you,  you  had  no  business  there."  I  did  not  tell 
him  nothing. 

Alfred  Campbell,  319  Rampart  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Just  state  what  tyou  know  of  the  riot  of  July  30,  and  where  you  were  going  at  the 
time. 

A.  I  was  going  out  Gravier  street  Monday,  the  day  of  the  riot,  I  suppose  about  the  hours 
between  one  and  two  o'clock;  I  am  not  certain.  I  was  g6ing  out  to  dinner  with  a  young 
man,  a  bricklayer.  I  was  seeing  about  work,  as  I  got  word  on  Saturday  that  it  would  not 
be  ready  till  Tuesday,  and  calling  back,  I  was  going  out  to  dinner  with  him.  As  we  crossed 
Philippa  street,  now  called  Dryades  street,  we  saw  the  riot  coming  up,  and  hastened  our 
step?  across  the  corner  of  Gravier  and  Circus.  The  mob  got  to  the  corner  of  Dryades  and 
Gravier  streets ;  there  some  policemen  ran  up  to  the  corner  of  Gravier  and  Circus,  (or  Ram- 
part,  I  do  not  know  which  it  is, )  and  I  was  Knocked  down  there  by  a  police  officer.  There 
was  a  young  man  seen  me ;  1  do  not  know  him  exactly;  I  was  full  shot  at  twice  when  down. 

Q.  Who  shot  at  you  ? 

A.  The  police  officer.  After  that  I  raised  up  and  the  blood  was  running  down,  so  I  could 
not  see  where  I  was  going.  I  remember  running  into  a  stable,  and  from  the  corner  of  Gravier 
and  Circus  up  to  this  stable  there  was  continued  firing  on  me.  I  ran  into  Mr.  Taylor's 
stables.-  I  thought  I  would  have  some  protection  there.  As  I  ran  in  Mr.  Taylor  was  sitting 
in  an  arm-chair,  (I  learned  his  name  from  a  lady  living  opposite.)  He  met  me  as  I  ran  in, 
with  the  mob  hallooing,  "  Kill  the  black  son  ot  a  bitch ;  kill  the  negro."  I  ran,  and  as  I 
gained  the  door  step  he  struck  me  over  the  right  arm  with  the  arm-chair ;  then  he  kicked 
me  out  whilst  I  was  down;  he  kicked  me  in  the  right  side.  Then  I  remember  at  this  time 
one  police  officer  ran  in  and  shot  at  me  twice  whilst  I  was  lying  down,  but  did  not  hit  me  at 
all.  He  left  then.  He  thought  I  was  dead,  I  suppose.  Then  a  police  officer  came  in  to 
take  charge  of  me.  I  remember  him  taking  me  to  the  station-house;  all  the  way  from  the 
stable  to  the  station-house  he  was  beating  me  with  his  club.  He  struck  me  back  of  the  left 
ear,  beating  me  all  over  the  head.  I  did  not  resist  him,  or  do  anything.  I  told  him  this 
would  all  be  paid.  He  said,  '*  You  speak  that  way  to  me  I  kill  you ;  you  negroes  have  raised 
enough  hell."    That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  me  something  about  a  dry  goods  clerk  7 

A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Andrews;  he  ran  out  and  struck  me  with  a  stick 

Q.  From  where? 

A.  From  a  dry  goods  store. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  while  I  was  running  to  the  stables.  They  did  not  try  to  take  me  before  they 
attempted  to  kill  me.  If  they  had  come  to  arrest  me  I  would  have  been  arrested  ;  but  they 
just  kept  firing  on  me. 

Q.  They  did  not  try  to  arrest  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  knocked  down  in  the  first  place.  As  soon  as  I  fell  the  first  shot  passed 
between  my  right  arm  and  body  and  fell  right  beside  me. 

Q.  Will  you  staie  whether  you  know  there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people  to  make  a  riot  that  day  1 

A.  I  do  not,  sir.     I  did  not  know  the  convention  met  that  day. 

Q    Have  you  ever  heard  the  colored  people  talk  about  making  a  riot  ? 

A.  Never,  sir. 

H.  Barnet,  No.  20  Annunciation  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  was  there  about  one  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  house  ? 

A.  I  went  in  the  house  and  staid  a  short  time.  I  thought  the  place  of  safety  was  rather 
outside  than  inside  from  what  1  had  heard  previously  on  Canal  street.  I  saw  a  large  as- 
semblage of  citizens  with  policemen  firing  across  the  street,  and  I  found  that  they  had  a  per- 
fect understanding.  All  of  these  citizens  appeared  to  be  supporters  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  the  police,  and  I  considered  them  as  one  body,  without  the  garb  of  dress,  but  in 
feeling. 

Q.  Just  state,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  what  you  observed  there. 
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A.  Well,  at  each  end  of  the  block  there  was  a  force  of  policemen ;  I  should  jud^e  that  the 
full  force  was  stationed  without,  and  in  the  centre  of  them  was  formed  about  thirty  police- 
men, and  at  each  end  of  the  block  kept  the  citizens  away.  And  I  saw  them  begin  to  throw 
stones  at  the  walls  and  in  the  windows  of  the  Institute. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  The  policemen ;  and  then  they  began  to  fire  into  the  windows,  and  I  saw  the  people 
in  the  Institute  running  in  from  them  to  escape  the  balls,  and  presently  they  increased 
their  firing.     At  last  they  came  down  from  the  Institute,  after  exhibiting  the  white  flag. 

Q.  Who  came  down  t 

A.  Some  of  the  members ;  and  as  soon  as  they  got  down  they  were  met  with  clubs  and 
pistols  by  the  policemen.  As  soon  as  they  entered  upon  the  banquette  they  were  assaulted 
with  clubs  and  pistols,  and  shot  down  ana  clubbed  down  and  knocked  down  with  brickbats, 
and  rolled  into  the  gutter  for  dead. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  do  this  ? 

A.  Policemen ;  I  didn't  see  a  citizen  do  any  riot  whatever.  As  they  came  down  one  by 
one  they  raised  their  hands  in  submission,  but  it  was  not  admitted.  They  fell  foul  of  them, 
some  had  half  a  dozen,  sometimes  fifteen,  on  them  at  once;  they  beat  them  and  left  them  for 
dead ;  sometimes  they  took  them  out  by  the  shoulders.  Those  they  took  down  to  the  lower 
station  they  tool#up  for  dead.  They  took  them  as  far  as  Canal  street  and  there  left  them  to 
die,  and  they  died  out  there. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hall  when  the  police  forced  the  doors  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  below  it  then.  I  heard  the  policemen  cry  "  Kill  them !  kill  them  !  there 
is  no  law  for  an  insurrection  of  this  kind  ;  kill  them !  kill  them,  God  damn  them."  I  saw 
Dr.  Dostie  when  he  dropped ;  I  was  as  near  as  I  could  get  up  in  safety. 

Q.  Did  you  see  policemeu  shoot  at  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  policemen  and  nobody  else.    Policemen  shot  two  or  three  pistols  at  him. 

Q.  Could  you  identify  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not.  After  it  was  safe  I  went  up  and  looked  at  him.  I  supposed  he 
was  dead.     Some  one  said,  "  The  negro  curse,  he  is  out  of  the  way." 

Q.  Who  made  use  of  this  expression  ? 

A.  A  policeman. 

Q.   Did  you  see  anything  else  ? 

A.  When  the  flag  was  displayed,  then  there  was  a  rush  of  policemen  to  the  convention ; 
they  did  not  seem  to  take  any  notice  of  the  white  flag. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  there  with  police  badges  on,  or  persons  in  citizens'  dress  with 
badges  on  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  any ;  I  saw  several  policemen  with  their  coats  off. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  citizens  in  the  crowd  in  a  particular  dress  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  that. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  from  what  you  saw  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  whom  you  considered 
the  riotous  party. 

A.  I  considered  the  policemen,  because  when  I  was  on  Canal  street  I  found  the  police  and 
citizens  would  act  all  together.  I  heard  the  policemen  and  citizens  together  say,  "God 
daniH  you,  we  will  tear  the  house  down."  I  considered  that  the  police  might  have  saved 
bloodshed,  and,  if  they  had  intended,  have  taken  no  life  at  all,  because  there  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  policemen  there,  and  they  could  have  arrested  every  man  as  he  came  down.  They 
did  not  offer  to  take  one  man  ;  their  object  seemed  to  be  to  kill  every  man. 

Q.  Should  you  judge  from  what  you  saw  that  there  was  concert  of  action  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  citizens  / 

A.  I  think  at  that  time  there  was  a  perfect  understanding ;  I  saw  what  satisfied  me  that 
the  police  and  this  crowd  of  what  I  call  **  rebels"  were  all  connected  together. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Southworth,  of  Texas,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
My  name  is  M.  A.  Southworth ;  my  piofession  is  that  of  physician  and  surgeon.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war  I  was  a  loyal  refugee  from  Texas,  and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  surgeon  in  lHtftt,  aud  have  lately  been  honorably  mustered  out.  From  the 
proclamation  of  the  mayor,  and  precautionary  measures  which  I  understood  had  been  taken, 
aud  from  the  opinion  confidently  expressed  to  me  by  several  prominent  members  of  the  con- 
vention, I  concluded  there  would  be  no  disturbance  at  the  meeting  last  Monday.  Neverthe- 
less, I  decided  to  be  present  as  a  spectator,  and,  if  necessary,  assist  in  defending  Union  men 
by  my  influence  and  person  from  any  illegal  violence.  But  it  was  not  my  intention,  nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  it  the  intention  of  any  one  to  resist  the  police  or  any  legal  process. 
By  chance  I  walked  up  Canal  street  on  Monday,  a  few  miuutes  before  twelve  o'clock,  im- 
mediately behind  Mr.  Cutler  and  other  members  of  the  convention,  aud  from  the  appearance 
and  remarks  of  the  crowds  was  surprised  that  they  were  not  assaulted  in  the  street.  Both 
pavements  of  Canal  street,  from  the  post  office  to  Dryades  street,  were  unusually  thronged. 
I  entered  the  Mechanics'  Institute  aud  the  assembly-room  about  twelve  o'clock.  At  this 
time  there  were  on  the  steps  and  in  front  of  the  Institute  about  forty  men,  mostly  colored, 
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and  on  the  pavement  opposite  colored  women  and  children  in  their  holiday  dress,  numbering 
probably  one  hundred.  There  was  no  loud  talking  or  excitement  among  them,  nor  the  least 
indications  of  an  anticipated  disturbance.  In  the  assembly-room  were  about  eighty  men, 
nearly  all  white.  In  a  few  moments  colored  men,  with  a  few  whites,  commenced  coming  in, 
singly  and  in  small  parties,  and  collected  outside  of  the  railing  surrounding  the  body  of  the 
room.  At  about  half  past  twelve,  when  the  convention  temporarily  adjourned,  there  were  in 
the  room  about  ninety  whites  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  colored  men.  I  observed  the 
latter  minutely,  and  certainly  a  large  majority  were  there  only  as  spectators.  At  least  half 
were  properly  non-combatants.  There  was  an  unusual  number  of  old  men,  some  who  were 
apparently  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  some  who  were  cripples.  At  this  time,  in  conversa- 
tion with  several  members  of  the  convention,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  break  up  the  meeting  it  would  already  nave  been  done,'  and  that  all  danger  of  a 
disturbance  was  over;  aud  in  this  opinion  they  all  coincided.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  adjournment  I  left  the  room,  and  stood  a  moment  on  the  steps  of  the  Institute. 
A  procession  of  negroes  had  arrived  a  few  moments  before,  and  were  on  the  steps  and  in 
front  of  the  building  to  the  number  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred. 
They  were  generally  able-bodied  men.  A  few  seemed  excited,  but  there  was  no  shouting, 
nor  any  indication  of  a  quarrelsome  or  riotous  intention  that  I  saw.  Among  the  whites  and 
blacks  in  the  assembly-room  and  in  front  of  the  building  1  saw  and  knew  of  no  weapons, 
save  those  which  I  carried,  and  one  club  in  the  hands  of  a  negro.  I  understood  from  several 
members  of  the  convention  that,  fearing  they  might  be  arrested,  they  were  purposely  un- 
armed. Owing  to  the  usual  costume  of  the  negroes,  and  the  fact  that  very  many  were  with- 
out coats,  it  is  certain  that  if  they  had  been  generally  armed  I  should  have  seen  their  weap- 
ons. I  walked  up  towards  Canal  street,  in  which  and  on  the  corner  a  crowd  had  collected. 
When  about  five  paces  from  the  edge  of  the  crowd  I  heard  a  low  report,  apparently  from  a 
small  pocket-pistol,  and  a  negro  came  out  with  his  hand  on  his  chest,  crying  "  I  am  shot" 
I  stopped  a  moment,  but  as  he  did  not  seem  much  hurt  and  walked  coolly  towards  the  Insti- 
tute, I  made  my  way  into  and  through  the  crowd  to  the  opposite  side  of  Canal  street.  In  a 
moment  I  heard  shots  from  three  or  four  weapons,  and  saw  that  they  had  been  fired  by  the 
citizens  towards  the  crowd  of  negroes  in  front  of  the  Institute.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
shots  could  have  previously  been  fired  from  or  from  in  front  of  the  Institute,  as  I  should  have 
heard  them,  and  1  did  not  do  so.  In  a  few  moments  the  firing  by  the  citizens  became  gen- 
eral, and  may  have  been  returned.  Hearing  on  all  sides  that  the  police  were  coming  in  force, 
I  supposed  that  the  rioting  would  be  at  once  suppressed,  and  walked  down  Canal  street. 
While  doing  so  I  saw  firing  on  the  cjoss-streets,  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  shots  at  the 
foot  of  Canal  street  and  on  the  levee,  and  negroes  were  running  away  from  the  firing.  This 
firing  was  almost  simultaneous  with  the  first  firing  near  the  Institute.  I  beg  to  add  that 
the  supposition  that  the  whites  and  negroes  in  and  about  the  Institute  intentionally  com- 
menced the  riot,  is  to  attribute  to  them  more  courage  than — since  the  South  has  learned  by 
experience  in  the  late  war — is  claimed  by  any  white  men ;  for  the  police  and  citizens  out- 
numbered them  more  than  five  to  one. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  infer  from  the  firing  in  both  places  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly, 
that  there  Lad  been  a  preconcerted  arrangement  to  kill  or  shoot  negroes  wherever  seen  on 
the  streets  7 

A.  No,  sir.  I  inferred  thore  had  been  a  preconcerted  or  arranged  plan  to  break  up  the 
convention,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  tnat  plan  there  was  much  unanimity  among  the 
the  police  and  rioters  against  the  negroes.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  preconcerted  plan  to 
kill  negroes  especially,  and  that  the  Killing  of  negroes  was  only  the  result  of  the  intention  of 
breaking  up  the  meeting.  Certainly  the  firing  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  previous  excited  feeling  ? 

Q  How  could  you  counect  the  killing  of  these  negroes  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  convention,  with  the  meeting  of  the  convention? 

A.  By  considering  it  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  unanimity  and  exasperation  which  had  en- 
gendered the  determination  to  break  up  the  convention,  and  for  which  the  commencement 
of  the  riot,  which  might  have  been  known  by  the  commencement  of  the  firing,  gave  an 
excuse. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  wearing  any  badge  by  which  they  could  distinguish  one  an- 
other in  the  crowd,  as  if  they  were  organized  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  any  badge,  but  saw  that  they  did  distinguish  one  another.  It  had 
been  stated  in  the  papers  that  the  citizens  were  driven  back  and  stampeded.  I  saw  very 
frequently  large  parties  running  up  Canal  street  and  scattering  in  the  side  streets,  but  they 
were  going  after  arms,  as  they  repeatedly  stated  to  me. 

Q.  State  whether  you  noticed  that  the  business  places  on  Canal  street,  and  other  street* 
that  you  traversed  going  to  tho  Institute  that  morning  as  you  went  up,  were  closed  ? 

A.  Before  the  meeting  at  the  Institute  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not.  But  before  the  riot  fairly  had  begun  they  began  to  close  them, 
to  my  surprise.  I  bad  not  thought  of  this  since  the  time.  I  went  to  Lopez's  to  get  a  glass 
of  soda-water,  and  when  I  was  about  half-way  across  Canal  street,  previous  to  any  firing 
except  that  little  report  from  one  of  those  small  pistols,  (it  made  a  very  low  report ;  in  the 
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presence  of  such  a  crowd,  it  could  hardly  be  heard  across  Canal  street, )  they  began  to  close 
the  store  and  I  remarked  to-  Captain  Todd,  "Is  it  that  a  guilty  conscience  makes  cowards 
of  us  all  ?  "  And  I  said  to  the  young  man  in  the  store,  "Why  are  you  closing  the  store  7 " 
and  then  came  right  on  down  Canal  street ;  and  the  stores  were  generally  closed. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  a  simultaneous  action  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  were  closed  when  I  came  down,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  closed  at  the  time  of  Lopez's  closing  his  or  were  previously  closed.  Previous  to  the 
last  municipal  election  I  succeeded  in  getting  appointed  on  the  police  twelve  or  fifteen  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana,  who  had  been  Union  soldiers,  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  United  States 
service,  and  most  all  of  whom  had  been  soldiers  in  the  first  Texas  cavalry.  They  were  honest, 
temperate,  good  men.  Immediately  after  the  re-organization  of  the  police  under  Mayor  Mon- 
roe's administration,  they  were  all  discharged,  several  of  them  receiving  abuse  from  their 
commanding  officers  on  the  police. 

Q.  Can  you,  from  your  own  knowledge,  say  what  portion  of  the  police  have  been  in  the 
confederate  army  ? 

A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  and  belief,  nearly  all. 

Q.  State  the  reason  why  these  men  you  speak  of  were  discharged. 

A.  Each  one  said  to  me  that  he  was  discharged  because  he  had  been  in  the  Union  army, 
and  was  so  told.  Probably  there  were  more  of  these  persons  here  than  now,  as  most  of  them 
left  because  the}'  were  afraid  to  remain. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  police  being  armed  on  that  day  7 

A.  All  I  observed  were  armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  having  received  arms  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

General  Cyrus  Hamlin,  No.  124  Canal  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  General,  state,  as  concisely  as  you  can,  what  you  saw  of  the  riots  on  July  30. 

A.  I  think  about  twelve  o'clock  I  heard  firing,  which  I  took  to  be  revolvers,  up  about 
three  squares  from  the  office,  and  I  stood  on  the  gallery  looking  up,  and  I  saw  waves  of 
smoke  rising  and  people  running  about.  I  think  about  three  o'clock  I  saw  a  colored  man 
running  down  Canal  street  towards  the  river,  and  he  had  run  very  nearly  to  the  corner  of 
Carondelet  street,  some  policemen,  or  one  I  took  to  be  a  policeman  by  his  dress,  and  other 
men,  running  after  him.  The  policeman  dropped  out  and  shot  twice.  The  negro  fell  instantly 
dead.  After  he  had  fallen  I  saw  a  man  whom  I  think  was  a  citizen,  (I  could  not  tell  so  far 
off;  he  was  dressed  as  a  citizen,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  I  think,)  took  a  large  paving  stone  and 
threw  it  at  the  dead  man.  I  took  the  man  that  was  killed  to  be  a  negro.  That  is  all  I  saw, 
sir,  that  I  know.  The  negro  laid  there  in  the  street  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  he  was 
killed.  Nothing  was  done  with  him.  People  gathered  around  him  and  looked  at  him  and 
went  away. 

Q.  Were  the  citizens  you  saw  generally  armed  7 

A.  Yes,  sir,  some  with  revolvers  sticking  out  of  their  pockets,  and  some  in  their  hands. 
There  were  also  boys,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  fifteen,  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  running 
up  Canal  street. 

Q.  State  whether  you  heard  any  expressions  on  that  day  by  the  crowd  of  citizens . 

A.  Well,  I  heard,  I  think,  while  the  first  colored  man  was  coming  down  Canal  street  in 
charge  of  a  policeman,  the  cry  of.'4  let's  hang  him,"  but  the  police  kept  the  parties  away. 

J.  D.  O'Connell,  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  I  was  in  >iechanics'  Institute  the  30th  of  July. 

Q.  State  as  briefly  as  you  can  to  the  board  what  you  there  observed,  saw,  and  heard. 

A.  I  entered  Mechanics'  Institute  about  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  thirtieth.  As  I 
entered  I  found  Mr.  Horton  rising  to  offer  prayer.  A  short  time  after  prayer,  a  recess  was 
taken  by  the  convention  for  the  purpose  of  sending  for  absent  members.  During  the  recess 
some  difficulty  occurred  upon  Dryades  street,  near  the  corner  of  Common  and  Canal ;  I 
should  say  near  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades.  I  saw  some  colored  persons  on  the  street 
between  the  Institute  and  Canal  and  Dryades  streets.  Some  two  or  three  that  I  saw  of  the 
negroes  were  armed  with  pistols ;  the  others  I  did  not  see  having  any  arms.  I  saw  some 
among  the  negroes  at  a  brick  pile  close  by  the  Institute.  They  were  throwing  brickbats  in 
the  direction  of  Canal  street,  in  which  direction  I  heard  very  many  discharges  of  fire-arms. 
In  a  little  while  those  who  were  at  the  brick  pile,  and  the  negroes,  retreated  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Canal  street  towards  the  Institute,  and  the  police  and  citizens  came  in  sight.  They 
were  discharging  their  fire-arms  in  the  direction  of  the  colored  people  retreating  from  the 
streets.  About  that  time  I  saw  two  colored  men  lying  in  the  street,  near  Baronne,  appar- 
ently dead,  by  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  the  colored  people  had  rallied  again  and  drove 
the  policemen  in  the  direction  of  Canal  street  for  a  short  time.  They  were  driven  back  sub- 
sequently in  the  direction  of  the  Institute  again.  Mr.  Cutler,  and  very  many  members  of 
the  convention,  were  in  the  hall  of  representatives  at  the  time  and  I  went  to  him  to  ask  him 
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to  have  the  windows  and  doors  shut  and  fastened,  so  that  the  fight  would  not  take  place  in 
the  room,  and  the  parties  in  the  street  could  not  enter  and  cause  a  disturbance.  Mr.  Cutler 
got  upon  a  platform  and  ordered  the  doors  and  windows  to  be  shut.  Dr.  Dostie  got  upon  a 
chair  and  issued  the  same  directions,  which  were  obeyed ;  and  theu,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Molaine  and  other  persons  in  the  room,  we  had  the  windows  shut  down,  and  endeavored 
to  keep  the  people  away  from  them  in  order  that  the  fire  of  the  mob  might  not  be  directed 
through  the  windows.  That  did  not  avail ;  but  they  fired  through  the  windows  upon  us  and 
threw  brickbats  at  us  some  time.  After  the  police  had  driven  the  colored  people  in  a  mass 
along  Dryades  street  to  Common,  which  was  over  from  the  side  of  the  room  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Common  street,  they  turned  upon  the  building.  They  assaulted  it  from  both 
sides,  that  is,  tbey  (the  police  and  mob)  mounted  the  fences  and  sheds  on  both  sides  of  the 
^xoom  (both  sides  are  exposed)  and,  sheltered  behind  whatever  they  could  get,  fired  through 
J  the  windows  upon  us.  Up  to  that  time  I  must  say  that  the  statements  in  the  papers  about 
firing  from  the  room  are  all  false.  There  was  no  firing  that  I  could  see,  and  1  saw  all  that 
L  occurred  in  the  room.  About  that  time,  however,  one  colored  man  discharged  his  pistol  from 
vOne  of  the  windows.  I  went  to  him  and  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him  that  it  would 
\ result  in  drawing  the  fire  more  intensely  upon  us,  and  their  taking  the  room  in  all  probability. 
I  did  not  see  him  fire  after  that  time.  He  went  off  from  the  windows,  and  the  police  having 
gained  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  with  the  mob  outside,  the  remainder  of  them  made 
an  attack  on  the  two  doors  entering  the  room.  They  succeeded,  some  of  them,  in  getting  in, 
but  without  asking  any  persons  to  surrender  they  went  to  promiscuously  shooting  down  the 
people  on  the  platform.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  police  could  have  arrested  many  persons  in 
the  room  without  any  resistance.  There  was  no  necessity  for  firing,  and  were  I  a  policeman 
I  would  have  undertaken  to  arrest  the  entire  room.  Mr.  Cutler,  at  the  time  I  requested  him 
to  have  the  doors  and  windows  shut,  told  the  people  to  come  within  the  bar  of  the  house, 
take  the  chairs  of  the  members  and  sit  down  quietly  and  create  no  noise  or  disturbance.  I 
cannot  perhaps  give  his  exact  words  now,  but  these  are  his  words  as  near  as  I  remember. 
He  requested  them  to  be  orderly  and  quiet,  and  if  these  people,  men  and  citizens  and  police, 
should  euter,  let  them  find  them  law-abiding  and  inoffensive.  These  are  the  substance  of 
his  words.  The  people  were  then  all  seated ;  some  crouched  on  the  platform  when  the  firing 
came  through  the  windows,  and  some  of  the  bullets  went  through  the  masonry.  We  did  not 
appear  to  get  much  shelter.  The  first  rush  made  by  the  people  was  slightly  impeded  by  the 
people  within  the  room  when  they  found  they  were  to  be  massacred,  but  they  made  another 
attack  which  I  considered  to  be  the  first  one  still.  They  succeeded  in  getting  behind  the 
bar,  many  of  them,  and  indiscriminately  shooting  among  the  people. 
Q.  You  mean  the  railing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  men  Iving  on  the  floor  to  avoid  the  fire,  and  I  have  seen  men 
come  up  to  them  and  discharge  their  revolvers  in  their  bodies.  One  man  lay  within  a  few 
feet  of  myself.  I  have  seen  other  men  standing  up  when  the  police  advanced  in  the  room, 
throw  up  both  hands  and  ask  them  to  save  their  lives,  and  they  were  answered  by  a 
bullet.  Seeing  that  the  intention  of  the  police  and  the  mob  was  to  kill  every  man  in  the 
room,  I  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  hold  tho  room  until  the  military  came.  In  fact,  I  my- 
self urged  the  necessity  of  holding  the  room  agaiuBt  the  police  and  mob,  as  they  would  not 
take  us  prisoners.  I  went  around  to  the  colored  people  and  urged  them  to  place  the  chairs 
against  the  doors  of  the  room  in  order  to  use  them  as  barricades,  and  they  did,  after  being 
urged  somewhat.  But,  before  this  time,  remember  that  the  police  were  driven  out  of  the 
room  by  the  people  within,  every  man  having  taken  a  chair  and  driven  them  out.  I  will 
say  that  there  were  not  six  men  in  the  room  armed,  out  of  perhaps  three  hundred  that  were 
in  the  room,  from  what  I  saw  there.  The  chairs  were  placed  against  the  doors,  but  the 
police  succeeded  in  opening  them,  because  they  opened  out  in  the  lobby  instead  of  in  the 
room,  and  could  not  be  fastened  on  the  inside.  And  the  moment  they  got  the  door  opened 
below  they  discharged  their  fire-arms  into  the  room,  and  made  four  successive  attacks  in  that 
way.  During  the  time  I  was  there  they  entered  the  room  three  times.  In  three  attacks 
they  were  successful  thus  iu  entering  the  room,  and  each  time  they  were  driven  out  by  per- 
sons using  chairs  and  legs  and  limbs  of  chairs  against  them.  About  what  I  considered  the 
fifth  time,  the  third  successful  attack  the  police  made,  I  saw  a  police  oiticer  (a  sergeant — at 
least,  above  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  policeman)  fire  on  a  man  waving  a  white  handkerchief 
in  the  door.  I  expected  when  they  came  that  the  white  handkerchief  would  have  protected 
us  from  violence,  and  I  rushed  to  the  door  and  asked  the  policeman.  This  man  shoved  the 
door  to ;  I  asked  him  to  protect  us  from  violence,  and  the  crowd  shouted  from  the  lobby. 
There  was  a  large  mob;  the  stairs  were  thronged  with  police  and  white  citizens,  very  many 
of  them  wearing  a  blue  badge  in  the  button-hole. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  were  armed  in  any  particular  manner  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  revolvers.  After  asking  them  if  they  would  protect  us  from  the 
violence  of  the  mob,  the  shouts  went  up  from  both  citizens  and  police  that  they  would.  I 
then  asked  one  of  the  police  particularly,  if  he  would  but  protect  us  to  give  us  his  hand,  and 
send  the  colored  people  away  from  the  doors.  He  reached  me  his  hand  and  I  then  pushed 
the  chairs  away  as  much  as  I  could,  after  requesting  the  colored  people  to  go  to  their  end  of 
the  room,  and  I  expected  the  policemen  to  take  charge  of  the  room  and  all  of  us  then.  The 
moment  they  found  themselves  in,  they  rushed  upon  the  people  again  and  said,  "Now, 
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boys,  we've  got  them ;  let's  clean  them  out;  let's  get  at  them,  the  damned  sons  of  bitches." 
About  that  time,  a  policeman,  who  had  entered,  placed  himself  immediately  in  front  of  me, 
and,  having1  heard  I  surrendered  the  room,  he  placed  himself  within  a  foot  or  two  of  me,  and 
discharged  nis  revolver,  and  said,  "Take  that,  God  damn  you."  I  avoided  his  bullet  by 
throwing  his  revolver  up,  and  it  passed  through  the  top  of  my  hat.  Another  policeman 
jumped  at  me  with  a  knife  ;  seeing  this  did  not  scare  me,  he  drove  a  knife  through  the  rim 
of  my  hat,  nearly  striking  my  head.  I  then  retreated  from  the  door,  seeing  that  they  had 
deceived  us,  and  that  they  intended  to  massacre  us.  I  retreated  from  the  door  to  the  bar. 
Another  rally  was  made  and  I  found  myself  outside  the  door.  In  a  moment  after  driving 
them  out,  I  found  myself  outside  the  door  of  the  room  on  the  lobby,  and  as  I  returned  to 
enter  the  room  again,  seeing  that  my  only  safety,  I  found  the  doors  shut  in  my  face,  and 
I  could  not  get  in.  The  police  were  prudent  enough  not  to  stop  until  they  got  into  the 
street  below.  Every  man  rushed  with  a  chair.  I  thought  the  safest  way  was  to  [ret 
into  the  street.  I  waited  some  time  in  the  lobby,  perhaps  from  one  to  three  min- 
utes, until  they  rallied  below,  and  I  could  not  enter  tne  room,  and  seeing  no  possible 
chance  to  get  out  except  by  jumping  over  the  railing.  I  stood  immediately  behind  them, 
and  there  is  a  railing  perhaps  the  height  of  this  table  surrounding  the  top  of  the  stair  before 
which  I  stood,  and  over  which  I  vaulted  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  as  tney  rushed  to  make 
another  charge  into  the  room.  They  not  knowing  where  I  came  from,  thought  I  was  one  of 
their  own  friends  fcrown  overboard,  and  rushed  back  into  the  street  and  carried  me  with 
them.  In  the  street  in  front  of  the  door  I  saw  a  policeman  take  hold  of  a  colored  man  by 
the  right  arm  and  discharge  his  revolver  into  his  body.  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  police 
whose  face  I  recognized,  and  asked  him  to  do  something  to  save  the  lives  of  those  in  the 
room  above,  and  he  gave  me  no  satisfaction,  but  cursed,  and  damned,  and  swore  at  me  and 
those  in  the  room,  60  I  moved  off.  On  getting  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  away  from  the 
Institute,  to  a  little  brick  building  put  up  between  it  and  Canal  street,  I  found  several  police- 
men standing  at  a  corner  in' that  building  discharging  their  revolvers  into  the  room  of  the 
hall.  I  went  up  and  upbraided  them  for  firing  into  the  room,  and  told  them  if  they  wished 
to  do  anything  they  ought  to  enter  the  room  like  men,  and  one  of  them  retreated  from  his 
position ;  the  others  remained,  still  discharging  their  revolvers.  I  tried  to  get  their  numbers 
out  could  not,  as  it  appeared  to  me  they  were  turned  wrong  side  out  to  conceal  their  num- 
bers. The  hat-bands  of  the  police  are  all  numbered.  At  this  time  I  was  within  twenty  feet 
of  where  the  police  stood,  and  that  force  perhaps  numbered  fifty  (50)  police.  Instead  of 
hindering  the  mob  from  rushing  on  the  people,  they  stood  still,  looking  on.  Well,  that  is 
almost  all  I  saw  of  it.  Apparently,  bv  their  inactivity,  they  were  encouraging  the  mob. 
During  the  first  firing  upon  the  room  through  the  door,  Mr.  Horton  advanced  to  the  door 
with  his  handkerchief  in  his  hand  and  asked  them  not  to  fire  upon  the  people  in  the  room. 
He  advanced  to  within  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  door  and  was  then  shot.  He  got 
back  to  me  and  showed  where  the  ball  passed  through  his  arm,  and  I  asked  where  it  lodged ; 
he  said  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  felt  a  pain  in  his  side.  At  the  first  fire,  about  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Horton  was  shot  advancing  upon  the  door,  I  advanced  upon  the  door  myself 
on  the  left  of  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Fish,  who  then  advanced  upon  the  door,  and  when  I  got 
within  a  short  distance  of  it  the  policeman  levelled  his  revolver  at  me  and  then  fired  while  I 
was  waving  the  white  handkerchief.     The  ball  passed  through  my  coat  sleeve. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  organization  these  men  belonged  to  who  wore  the  blue  ribbon? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hetfr  it  rumored  that  day  that  a  part  of  Hays's  brigade  was  on  the  ground  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  a  general  rumor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  report  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  police  make  use  of  the  expression,  "  You  are  fighting  Hays's 
brigade  ?" 

A.  I  did  not.  I  will  explain,  in  this  connection,  that  as  I  got  up  on  St.  Charles  street, 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  noticed  that  the  police  had  all  been  taken  from  their 
beats  and  massed  in  Lafayette  square,  in  front  of  the  police  station.  I  knew  one  of  the 
police,  and  went  to  the  fence  and  asked  him  what  was  meant  by  having  all  the  police  taken 
from  their  beats  and  every  man  armed  with  revolvers.  His  answer  was  that  they  expected 
some  fun  by  and  by  around  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  then  told  him  that  I  thought  it  was 
very  unusual— that  I  had  never  seen  the  police  of  New  Orleans  all  armed  in  this  way  before, 
and  that  if  I  were  a  friend  of  Mayor  Monroe,  instead  of  arming  all  the  police  and  taking 
them  into  the  square,  I  should  send  a  few  extra  police  into  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  keep  the  crowd  away.  To  which  he  answered,  **I  suppose  the  mayor  knows 
what  he  is  about. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  where  they  got  these  arms. 

A.  Well,  I  do  not ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  armed  simultaneously.  I  was  on  the  police 
force  for  several  years,  from  the  time  General  Butler  arrived  here  up  to  1863. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  citizens  and  police  have  a  perfect  understanding  with  each  other? 
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A.  They  appeared  to  have  such ;  and  the  men,  when  rushing  through  the  windows  of  the 
hall  to  avoid  the  attacks  on  the  door  and  the  firing  in  the  door,  would  in  all  cases  pet  shot 
from  the  police.  These  would  have  to  make  a  jump  to  the  ground  below,  and  the  policemen 
and  citizens  still  would  shoot  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  windows.  That  occurred  in 
many  instances.     I  was  present  as  a  spectator,  but  not  as  a  member  of  the  convention. 

S.  M.  Todd,  No.,  30  Eighth  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  present  when  the  roll  was  called  in  the  hall.  I  heard  the  prayer  and 
the  motion  for  a  recess. 

Q.  Now  state,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  what  passed  under  your  observation. 

A.  My  son  came  there  ;  he  is  a  student  at  Soul£'s  Commercial  College,  but  for  some  reason 
they  adjourned  about  1  o'clock;  earlier  than  usual,  between  12  and  1  o'clock.  My  son 
wanted  a  drink  of  water,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  Lopez's  and  take  a  drink  of  soda.  I  came 
out  of  Mechanics'  Institute  with  him,  and  got  immediately  across  Dryades  street  opposite  the 
hall.  While  standing  there  I  saw  a  procession  with  the  United  States  flag  and  some  music 
coming  up  Dryades  street.  I  waited  there  until  they  crossed  and  got  opposite  the  hall.  They 
stopped  a  moment  there — probably  a  little  longer.  The  one  holding-  the  flag  came  on  to  the 
steps,  or  near  the  steps — he  might  have  been  on  the  first  step,  and  helcfcit  up.  At  this  time 
I  saw  persons  in  citizen's  dress  in  Canal  street  pointing  their  pistols  and  firing  towards  the 
man  that  had  the  flag,  whom  I  recognized  as  paroled  confederate  soldiers.  We  then  crossed. 
At  this  time  pistols  were  being  discharged  from  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets,  and 
they  were  firing  from  near  the  centre  of  Canal  street.  They  fired  and  ran  immeJiately  across 
to  the  lower  side  of  Canal  street,  and  thence  on  down,  as  soon  as  they  had  discharged  their 
pistols.  They  did  not  run  toward  the  procession  on  Mechanics'  Institute ;  the  streets  not 
running  either  north  or  south  or  east  or  west,  I  can  only  describe  it  as  the  lower  side,  as  the 
river  runs.  In  a  short  time  after  this,  firing  commenced  from  the  corner  of  Common  and 
Dryades  streets.  We  then  came  up  Canal  street  towards  the  river  and  went  into  Lopez's. 
They  commenced  closing  the  doors.  We  came  out  from  there  and  went  into  the  centre  of 
Canal  street.  The  firing  then  had  commenced  at  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Common 
streets.  They  were  firing  down  Carondelet  from  Common  street,  over  the  corner  there.  We 
crossed  back,  and  I  went  into  No.  159  Canal  street  I  saw  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wolf,  his 
first  name  I  do  not  know,  sell  a  man  in  citizen's  dress  a  pistol  and  cartridges.  It  was  a  six- 
shooter.  I  did  not  see  any  money  paid.  He  took  it  ana  went  out  with  it.  Wolf  went  over 
the  lake  that  night. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  citizens,  or  persons  in  citizen's  clothes, 
wearing  any  particular  badge  or  device  by  which  they  could  be  distinguished,  as  if  they  were 
a  secret  organization  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  some  with  ribbons  tied  in  their  coats,  and  some  with  the  badges  of  the 
Washington  Artillery  on  them.     I  saw  them  in  the  crowd  firing  pistols. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  the  ribbon  ? 

A.  Some  were  blue  and  some  red,  which  it  is  very  unusual  for  men  to  wear. 

Q.  Did  the  citizens  and  policemen  act  together  as  if  there  was  a  preconcerted  arrangement  ? 

A.  These  pistols  were  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  police.  They  came  down  and  turned  up 
Dryades  street,  and  the  pistols  were  fired  over  their  heads  towards  this  flag,  where  a  great 
many  negroes — several  hundred—  had  collected.  • 

Q.  Did  the  police  apparently  connive  at  or  permit  this  firing  ? 

A.  1  heard  no  policeman  say  anything ;  their  only  thought  was  to  do  everything  to  get  in 
to  shoot.  I  saw  them  come  from  down  Canal  street  to  Baronne  ;  they  had  their  pistols  out 
before  they  got  there. 

Q.  To  shoot  at  whom  ? 

A.  I  was  satisfied  it  was  to  shoot  at  these  men  in  the  convention. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  men  who  fired  at  the  flag  were  paroled  confederate  prisoners? 

A.  I  recognized  them.  As  late  as  February,  1864,  I  was  in  camp  at  Alexandria.  I  was 
in  the  confederate  service  there  myself.  I  was  provost  marshal.  I  knew  them  as  belonging 
to  the  confederate  service. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  from  this  crowd  of  colored  men  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  the  first  shot  that  you  saw  or  heard  fired  was  fired  from  citizens  on  Canal  street  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  towards  the  flag.  The  police  were  on  the  pavement,  but  they  went  to 
the  neutral  ground  in  the  centre  of  Dryades  street  where  it  crosses  Canal,  where  the  ground 
is  thrown  up  on  two  sides,  probably  two  feet  high,  and  the  cars  pass  in  between  ;  they  stood 
just  on  the  edge  of  that     There  at  this  time  the  procession  got  over  to  the  building. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  hostile  demonstration  by  any  man  in  the  procession  against  the 
people  before  the  first  attack? 

A.  I  had  not 

Q.  They  marched  along  peacefully  ? 

A.  Peacefully,  sir. 

Q.  With  no  riotous  demonstration  on  their  part  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  in  the  procession  armed  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  a  Union  man  or  negro  on  that  day  armed.  Several  came  to  me  and  spoke 
about  going  to  West's  ;  we  started  up  to  see  him,  but  he  was  not  there.  Dr.  Southworth 
and  myself  came  down  from  there  together.  I  did  not  speak  to  a  Union  man  that  day  but 
told  me  he  was  not  armed.  I  am  satisfied  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Union 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  to  arm  themselves.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  convention.  I  was 
at  the  meeting  Saturday  night,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  convention  ;  I  went  there  as  a 
spectator.  The  mob  might  have  been  suppressed  without  bloodshed  by  the  policemen,  if  they 
had  at  once  put  down  the  citizens ;  I  am  satisfied  it  could  have  been  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  it  was  a  preconcerted  plan. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  it  was  a  preconcerted  plan  to  kill  the  negroes  and 
members  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  1  am  satisfied,  from  having  been  warned  by  my  personal  friends  not  to  go  there,  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  from  having  been  asked  to  come  out  in  a  card  denying  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  meeting. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  anything  about  the  policemen  being  generally  armed  that  day. 

A.  Every  one  was  armed ;  they  had  pistols,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  with  the  short  clubs 
they  carry  at  night 

F.  J.  TraBEAULT,  corner  of  Canal  and  Royal  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Just  state  what  city  authorities  authorized  you  to  sell  or  to  furnish  policemen  or  citizens 
with  arms,  and  the  sale  of  these  arms  to  be  charged  to  the  city. 

A.  We  have  received  no  such  order,  sir.  I  was  absent  from  the  city  on  a  visit  to  my 
family,  about  thirty  miles  up  the  coast,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since  my  return. 

Q.  Were  you  not  here  during  the  riot  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  member  of  the  firm  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  left  the  city  the  Wednesday  previous  to  July  30. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  anything  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  there  would  be  a  riot  ? 

A.  Not  the  slightest  thing.     I  was  perfectly  surprised. 

Q.  Had  you  sold,  previous  to  leaving  the  city,  an  unusual  number  of  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  since  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  large  quantity. 

Q.  To  whom? 

A.  Some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  for  their  protection  and  that  of  their  families. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  to  any  citizens  a  particular  class  of  revolvers  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  sold  promiscuously ;  they  were  just  taken  as  they  came. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  particular  demand  for  a  certain  class  of  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  nothing  for  those  used  for  arming  a  troop. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  arms  sold  ?  ' 

A.  Tranter  pistols. 

Q.  What  are  they? 

A.  English  repeating  army  revolvers ;  but  these  are  only  bought  by  persons  of  consider- 
able means. 

Q.  Are  they  large  enough  to  be  used  for  military  purposes  or  defence  at  close  quarters  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  are ;  but  I  sold  but  very  few  of  the  large  size.  But  I  sold  Colt's  pis- 
tols, and  another  kind  of  repeating  pistol  by  Munn  &  Bray. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  all  kinds  of  arms  that  you  sold  ? 

A.  I  could  tell  precisely  by  a  reference  to  the  books.  I  would  not  suppose  that  we  sold 
over  seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Not  over  seventy-five  dollars'  worth  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  referred  to  your  books — have  you  heard  in  your  house  what  amount  of  arms 
were  sold  previous  to  the  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Of  course  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  amount  of  sales,  but  I  refer  only  to  the 
gross  amount  of  sales.  I  do  not  think  that  many  were  sold  ;  and  the  day  of  the  riot,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  there  was  a  riot,  the  gentleman  then  in  charge  of  the  business  had  the 
store  closed  immediately. 

Jules  Meteye,  Qriswold  &  Co.,  corner  of  Canal  and  Royal  streets,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Will  you  state,  sir,  on  what  authority,  by  whose  orders,  arms  and  ammunition  were 
furnished  by  your  firm  to  policemen  and  citizens  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  to  be  either  paid  for 
or  returned  T 
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A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  orders  were  given,  or  that  any  arms  were  furnished  under 
such  instructions.     For  my  part  I  have  not  delivered  any. 

Q.  From  your  position  in  the  house  would  you  have  known  of  such  an  order  7 

A.  It  would  have  been  transmitted  to  me,  sir.  There  is  no  such  special  department  of  that 
kind,  but  whatever  orders  are  given  are  submitted  to  all  the  clerks. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  7 

A.  I  am  a  clerk. 

Q.  Are  you  chief  clerk  7 

A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not ;  there  are  two  clerks  older  than  I  am. 

Q.  Was  the  sale  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  previous  to  the  day  of  the  riot,  by  your 
house,  larger  than  at  any  other  time  7 

A.  No,  sir.  It  has  been  somewhat  so  since  the  day  of  the  riot.  On  the  day  we  received 
the  order  not  to  sell  arms  we  sold  quite  a  number. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  these  arms  ? 

A.  To  citizens  and  orders  for  the  country.    They  were  ordinary  sales. 

Q.  What  amount  of  arms  do  you  think  were  sold  from  a  week  previous  to  the  riot  until  or- 
dered to  discontinue  7 

A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Not  somewhere  about  the  number  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  cashier.  I  know  the  sale  of  arms  since  Monday — since  the  riot — 
was  a  little  more  active  than  before.    That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Was  not  a  particular  class  of  fire-arms  called  for  7 

A.  Revolvers. 

Q.  Of  any  particular  pattern?  • 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  large,  or  were  they  pocket  revolvers  7 

A.  The  ordinary  sizes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  larger  than  those  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  as  large  as  those  carried  in  a 
belt? 

A.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  know ;  I  sold  one  Tmnter. 

Charles  H.  James,  police  officer  since  the  administration  of  General  Butler,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  Mechanics'  Institute  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  On  Monday  morning  I  was  there  from  about  nine  o'clock,  on  the  corner  of  Dryades 
street  and  Canal. 

Q.  State  in  as  few  words  as  possible  what  you  saw. 

A.  I  went  up  stairs  in  the  hall  and  staid  there  a  few  moments,  just  about  the  time  Mr. 
Andem  came  up.  I  was  not  there  more  than  five  minutes  before  I  went  down,  and  got  close 
to  the  sidewalk.  At  that  time  a  band  came  marching  up  the  centre  of  Canal  street.  The 
streets  were  crowded ;  a  great  many  young  men  were  crowded  about  on  Canal  street.  The 
procession  marched  up  through  them ;  a  colored  man  rubbed  against  a  man  there  ;  he  struck 
the  colored  man  and  knocked  him  down — a  good  big  man ;  he  got  up  again  and  resisted  the 
people.    The  man  fired,  and  he  fired  again  ;  another  shot  was  fired,  but  where  it  came  from 

#  I  do  not  know.  The  first  shot  was  from  the  white  man.  I  then  went  up  in  the  hall.  I  met 
a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  John  McLane,  aid  to  the  mayor.  I  conversed  with  him,  and  asked 
him,  "  Have  you  a  paper  cigar  7 "  He  told  me  he  had,  and  gave  me  one.  I  heard  great 
firing  coming  up  from  Canal  street.  I  then  started  out  of  the  building,  and  as  I  started  to 
run  they  fired  two  shots  at  me.  I  do  not  know  who  fired.  Then  I  jumped  in  a  cab ;  they 
fired  through  and  struck  the  railing  going  around  where  the  driver  was,  and  scared  the 
driver.  The  fourth  shot  passed  about  five  feet  from  my  head.  I  do  not  know  who  fired  the 
shots.  Then  the  police  fell  around,  and  I  made  my  way  out  of  Canal  street  to  one  block 
this  side  of  Common,  (I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  street,  though  I  resided  here  in 
Butler's  time, )  to  the  residence  of  my  child's  godmother.  I  went  into  the  house  there,  and 
after  I  found  some  quiet  I  made  my  way  out  to  go  to  my  wife  and  children.  I  had  not  been 
gone  four  or  five  minutes  before  the  parties  arrived  there  after  me,  aud  pursued  me  all  the 
way  down. 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  7 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  police  among  them  7 
A.  I  cannot  say  ;  I  only  know  what  the  ladies  told  me. 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  convention  7 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 
Q.  Why  did  they  pursue  you  7 

A.  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  one  of  General  Butler's  officers  here — in  the  United  States  ser- 
vice four  years.     I  have  been  threatened  time  after  time,  and  called  "a  damned  Yankee 

•  spy,"  one  of  Butler's  and  Banks's  "  pimps,"  and  I  was  told  that  this  town  would  be  too  hot 
for  me  to  live  in  after  the  Yankee  bayonets  left  the  town.  This  was  not  a  one  or  two  days' 
occurrence,  but  an  every-day  occurrence.  Also,  on  last  Tuesday  evening,  about  eight  o'clock, 
(General  Baird  has  the  letter  I  wrote,  I  think,  if  he  has  not  referred  it  to  General  Kautz,)  a 
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lady  came  and  said,  "  Mr.  James,  do  not  go  out  of  the  house."  I  asked  her  why.  "  Well," 
»ys  she,  "  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  go  out,"  and  shutting  the  windows,  I  heard  these  po- 
licemen remark,  "There  is  James  in  there,  the  damned  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch ;  we  will  have 
to  put  him  out  of  the  way;  he  is  a  damned  Yankee  anyhow,"  and  this,  with  the  other  re- 
marks of  Mrs.  Mason,  kept  me  confined  to  my  house.  My  wife,  a  lady  who  resides  in  the 
bouse,  and  myself,  up  to  night  before  last,  saw  the  police  in  squads  of  three  or  four  watch- 
ing my  steps,  and  it  was  not  until  last  night  that  I  was  able  to  leave  my  place.  I  sent  a 
letter  to  General  Baird  asking  for  my  protection.  Also,  that  same  time,  a  policeman  by  the 
name  of  Lew.  Crow  came  up  to  where  I  was  seated  on  the  steps  of  my  residence,  and  says, 
"Were  you  up  to  the  riot?'*  1  answered,  "No."  He  says,  " A  good  many  were  looking 
right  and  left  for  you ;  they  hunted  every  street  and  corner  for  you."  That  remark  he  made 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  the  position  you  were  in  that  day,  that  if  any  other  shots  had  been 
fired  before  this  white  man  shot  at  the  negro  you  would  have  heard  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  have  been  very  near  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  going  across  to  Hunbert's  to  get  a  drink  of  soda-water.  As  I  went  the 
"band  had  just  got  to  the  circle.  I  immediately  saw  them  go  through,  and  I  saw  this  white 
nan  strike  at  this  negro  and  the  negro  strike  "back,  and  the  white  man  ran,  and  as  he  got 
behind  his  back  he  shot  at  him.     Another  man  fired,  but  who  it  was  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  police  force — their  antecedents,  and  what  propor- 
tion of  them  were  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  I  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  many  of  them  under  General 
Butler. 

Q.  Just  state  what  portion  of  the  present  police  force  have  been  in  the  confederate 
jervice. 
A.  I  judge  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  present  police  force  in  all,  if  not  more. 
Q.  Were  the  police  you  saw  generally  armed  with  fire-arms  that  day  ? 
A.  Well,  I  did  not  notice ;  but  I  saw  this  Louis  Crow  with  a  revolver  sticking  in  his 
breast.  * 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  knew  him  also  as  a  member  of  the  confederate  army. 
The  board  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  August  9,  1866. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lt.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


New  Orleans,  August  9,  1866—10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday  and 
the  recorder. 

George  Schautz,  Rosseau,  between  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary  streets,  fourth  district, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  any  part  of  the  riot  on  the  30th 
of  July? 

A.   Yes,  sir ;  I  was  up  stairs. 

Q.  Just  state  to  commission  here  what  you  saw  there ;  what  you  saw  and  heard  during 
the  day. 

A.  I  went  up  stairs  about  11  o'clock,  and  I  staied  there  until  2  o'clock,  until  I  was 
nearly  one  of  the  last  coming  out.  I  heard  firing  going  on  below,  and  could  not  get  out 
below,  and  I  staid  inside.  I  saw  some  members  of  the  late  convention  of  1864.  When 
they  heard  the  firing  below  some  one  of  the  members  cried  out  not  to  close  the  door ;  if  they 
want  anything  of  us  let  them  arrest  us.  He  told  every  one  in  the  house  not  to  resist,  not 
to  fire,  nor  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  just  let  them  come  and  take  us  prisoners,  for  we 
have  not  done  anything  bad.  Well,  sir,  it  was  about  1  o'clock  when  the  first  police  come 
and  fired  inside.  I  saw  Mr.  Horton  when  he  got  the  first  fire ;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine ;  the 
police  shot  him  through  the  arm ;  that  is  the  first  shot  as  the  police  entered  the  room. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  entered  the  room  ? 

A.  About  twenty.  1  could  not  tell.  They  were  all  armed  with  knives  and  revolvers,  and 
clubs  what  you  kill  the  dogs  with  in  the  street.  Then  I  went  down  and  told  them  to  take 
all  the  chairs  in  the  room  and  block  the  door.  So  that  was  done.  Tbe  police  had  retired, 
and  were  killing  persons  on  the  steps  and  on  the  stairway  coming  up  stairs.  We  concluded 
to  hang  out  handkerchiefs  on  each  side,  and  we  hallooed  out,  "  We  surrender."  But  there 
was  no  mercy  for  surrender.  Then  the  police  came  again — always  the  police — and  broke 
down  the  door,  and  fired  at  any  one  they  could  get  sight  of,  and  hallooed  out,  "  We  want  to 
kill  every  white  and  black  son  of  a  bitch."  About  fifteen  minutes  after  this  my  friend,  ex- 
Captain  Loup,  of  a  New  Orleans  regiment,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  pushed  close  to  the 
door,  and  the  police  took  him  by  the  arms  and  said,  "You  come  with  us,"  and  he  was  not 
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gone  a  second  before  I  heard  three  or  four  shots  fired,  going  right  down  stairs,  and  I  did  not 
know  myself  what  happened  until  I  got  out ;  then  I  heard  he  was  killed.  The  Institute  was 
all  surrounded  by  policemen,  firing  all  the  time.  I  did  go  up  stairs,  through  the  window, 
and  jump  on  the  gallery  above  the  hall,  but  I  found  it  was  not  safe  there  as  well  as  in  the 
Institute.  I  came  down  again,  and  the  policemen  shot  at  me  from  the  street,  and  bit  the 
corner  of  the  brick-work  about  five  or  six  inches  from  me.  I  saw  a  policeman  aim  at  me ;  if 
he  had  hit  me  I  would  have  dropped  down  from  the  upper  floor  to  the  bottom.  I  got  inside 
then  safe.  After  this  then,  I  suppose  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  a  white  man 
pushed  to  the  door,  and  a  policeman  came  to  him  and  said,  "You  damned  son  of  a  bitch/* 
an<?  took  his  revolver  and  knocked  against  his  head,  and  gave  him  to  another  policeman  and 
said,  "  Kill  him."  He  was  not  gone  a  second  before  I  heard  half  a  dozen  shots  fired.  He 
must  have  been  seriously  wounded.  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I  know  that  of  the  police- 
man ;  it  is  Charles  Anderson  ;  he  is  a  rebel  soldier.  I  do  not  know  his  number.  Well,  sir, 
after  that  I  retreated  behind  Michael  Hahn,  and  they  got  Michael  Hahn,  and  I  thought  my- 
self I  was  going  to  be  killed  anyhow.  I  went  down  with  Michael  Hahn.  Well,  they  took 
Michael  Hahn,  and  I  went  just  behind  him,  and  I  thought,  as  he  was  an  able  man  to  speak 
and  talk,  I  might  get  safe,  through  him.  They  asked,  "Who  are  you?"  And  he  said, 
"  My  name  is  Michael  Hahn."  They  said,  "  We  want  to  kill  the  son  of  a  bitch ;  we  wanted 
to  kill  you  long  ago ;  "  and  up  with  a  big  club  and  struck  him.  After  taking  him  into  the 
street  they  shot  at  him,  and  he  was  bleeding,  and  his  blood  was  running  upon  his  face  and 
head.  The  police  shot  at  him,  and  clubbed  him  with  those  big  clubs,  and  intended  to  kill 
him.  They  did  not  want  to  move  him  down;  they  shouted,  "Kill  the  damned  son  of  a 
bitch,"  "We've  been  waiting  long  enough  for  you."  I  do  not  know  what  policemen  they 
were,  but  I  know  they  were  in  uniform.  They  all  wanted  to  take  satisfaction  on  him.  I 
just  came  down  slowly,  and  when  I  got  down  on  the  banquette  I  walked  towards  Camp 
street,  and  I  got  off  safe  in  this  way.  That  saved  my  life.  I  never  saw  firing  up  stairs. 
Mr.  Cutler  and  others  advised  all  not  to  resist,  nor  do  anything,  but  to  let  them  come  in. 
We  left  the  door  open  for  a  while.  I  stood  behind  it  for  some  time.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hahn 
shot.     I  never  saw  a  pistol  up  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  arms  among  the  negroes  or  the  convention  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  were  none  up  stairs,  because  we  told  them  not  to  do  anything. 
•   Q.  You  say  now  you  saw  Mr.  Hahn  in  the  street  shot  and  clubbed  down ;  what  happened 
then  ? 

A.  It  was  all  done  coming  down  stairs.  Captain  Loup  was  killed  there.  I  came  down 
and  got  off.  I  never  stopped  then,  but  went  home.  I  did  not  feel  very  well ;  I  had  got  a 
cut  on  the  arm,  but  did  not  know  how  it  came ;  I  did  not  feel  it.  I  left  Dr.  Hire  up  there, 
and  two  or  three  white  men,  and  Henry  Marsh,  who  lives  in  the  third  district.  The  negroes 
were  lying  in  the  room  dead — killed.  They  wanted  to  kill  all  the  whites  and  blacks  in  the 
hall. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hall  when  the  police  came  in,  or  before  ? 

A.  Before. 

Q    Did  you  see  any  shooting  out  of  the  windows  at  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  shot  was  fired  out  of  the  windows ;  but  we  were  surrounded  by  the  po- 
lice firing  in  the  windows,  and  firing  at  us  as  we  came  down.  We  hung  out  a  white  hand- 
kerchief and  called  out  that  we  surrendered;  and  they  cried  out,  "Murder  every  son  of  a 
bitch  in  the  house,  white  and  black." 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  shooting  with  the  police  ? 

A.  If  citizens  did,  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  shooting  at  the  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  at  that  time.  That  is  all  I  saw.  I  came  out  about  2  o'clock  with 
Michael  Hahn. 

Q.  Were  these  policemen  all  generally  armed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  all  of  them.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  have  a  pistol  and  a 
bowie-knife  just  like  a  butcher's.     They  intended  to  kill  us  all.     I  heard  them  say  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  in  citizens'  dress  there  with  the  police  badge  on  them  that 
day? 

A.  I  saw  citizens,  but  they  were  not  uniformed  as  the  regular  police. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  mark  or  badge  on  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  not  wearing  the  uniform  or  public  badge,  but  wearing  any 
other  badge  by  which  they  might  recognize  each  other  as  belonging  to  a  secret  organization  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  police  have  been  in  the  confederate  army  T 

A.  Nearly  all  the  police  have  been  in  the  confederate  army. 

Q.  They  would  take  none  unless  they  had  been  ? 

A.  The  mayor  asked  an  applicant  if  he  had  been  in  the  confederate  army ;  if  he  had  not 
been  in  the  army  he  got  no  situation. 
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Oustave  Cheyalier,  No.  251  Robinson  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  Mechanics*  Institute  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  board  what  occurred  there ;  what  you  saw  and  heard ;  what  happened 
to  you. 

A.  Well,  sir,  about  a  quarter  after  12  o'clock,  passing  on  Canal  street,  going  to  Mechanics' 
Institute,  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  standing  at  the  corner  confectionery  shop,  and  also  a 
band  of  colored  people  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  standing  there  with  a  drum  and  United 
States  flag.  I  proceeded  to  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  they  were  all  quiet  there.  On  my 
way  going  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  I  saw  a  man  cross  the  street,  who  attacked  the 
band  that  had  started  to  go  to  Mechanics'  Institute.  A  white  man  attacked  the  colored  band, 
then  the  policemen  rushed  up  and  arrested  both  and  went  off.  I  then  went  in  the  Institute. 
About  five  minutes  after  I  got  inside  the  band  came  up  also.  When  I  got  in  there  they  were 
calling  the  roll.  The  members  were  not  all  present.  Then  they  sent  the  sergeant-at-arms 
to  get  the  absentees.  Well,  in  their  absence  we  staid  there,  several  of  us,  Gustave  Laurence, 
Mr.  Lacroix,  the  one  who  died,  and  Mr.  Reporter  of  the  Tribune,  (I  do  not  know  his  name 
very  well, )  and  Mr.  Robert  Jourdan.  '  We  were  conversing  together ;  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards  we  heard  the  report  of  several  pistols  outside.  We  looked  out  of  the  windows  and 
saw  the  police  shooting  on  the  crowd  outside/  and  the  crowd  retreated,  and  they  were  still 
advancing  and  shooting  on  the  crowd.  Well,  we  wanted  to  eo  out;  Laurence  said  "  We 
had  better  go  out."  I  said  **No,  it  is  too  dangerous  ;  we  will  get  shot."  Well,  we  staid 
inside  and  waited  for  events,  and  one  gentleman  got  upon  the  stage  and  requested  us  to  be 
quiet  and  sit  ourselves  down  and  stay  perfectly  still.  We  did  so,  and  when  the  police  got 
through  discharging  outside  they  rushed  up  stairs,  and  several  of  us  were  rushing  about  and 
looking  through  the  windows.  Then,  not  to  let  them  get  out  of  the  windows,  a  gentleman 
stood  in  the  windows  and  begged  us  to  take  our  seats  and  sit  down  quietly.  The  police 
rushed  again  up  stairs.  Mr.  King  Cutler  made  the  remark  to  close  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  doors  had  no  latch  inside,  and  could  not  well  be  fastened.  Then  we  sat  down  and 
waited  for  the  policemen  to  come  up.  They  did  come  up,  opened  the  door,  and  came  in 
firing  upon  us ;  we  sat  still.  Many  lay  down  flat  on  the  floor,  too.  I  was  in  the  window 
corner.  I  do  not  know  who  did  tne  shooting,  but  they  shot  right  in  the  crowd,  without 
aiming  at  any  particular  person ;  they  did  not  care  whom  they  nit.  Well,  then  some  one 
cried,  take  the  chairs  and  drive  them  out ;  we  all  did  so — we  drove  them  out.  They  staid 
there  about  ten  minuets  afterwards,  when  they  made  the  second  attack.  They  opened  the 
doors  widely;  some  with  biff  watchman  clubs,  and  some  with  revolvers,  rushed  upon  us, 
shooting  and  beating  us,  and  some  of  the  colored  people  were  still  fighting  with  the  chairs. 
Well,  they  fought  through  with  the  chairs  and  shoved  them  out  again.  They  killed  several ; 
several  fell  around  me— Michael  Hahn  himself.  I  saw  him  lying  down  with  his  head  on  his 
right  hand.  I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  shot  or  not.  Then  a  police  officer — one  of  them  I 
know,  Mr.  Theard,  of  the  2d  district — got  within  five  or  six  steps  of  me  and  pointed  his  revolver 
at  me  and  fired.  The  bullet  passed  right  by  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  shooting  at 
me  or  not ;  we  were  a  dozen  together,  and  he  shot  right  at  the  gang  of  us,  but  the  bullet  did 
not  touch  me  at  all,  but  touched  another  person  at  my  sio!e  and  he  fell  down.  The  assembly 
rushed  again  on  the  police  with  chairs.  The  fourth  attack  was  just  the  same  thing.  They 
rushed  in  upon  us,  fighting  as  much  as  they  could  after  discharging  their  revolvers.  They 
never  loaded  their  revolvers  inside ;  after  discharging  them  they  went  out  and  as  fast  as  they 
got  outside  others  came  up  stairs,  and  the  balance  were  getting  weaker  and  weaker  inside, 
and  the  people  jumped  out  of  the  windows  and  shots  came  from  both  sides.  There  were 
people  in  the  yard  on  the  left-hand  side  shooting  through  the  windows  into  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  I  noticed  one  young  man  shooting  through  the  windows  into  the  hall,  and  I  no- 
ticed one  colored  man  sitting  at  the  window  receive  the  ball  in  the  throat,  and  another  re- 
ceive the  ball  right  through  the  head.  Well,  we  all  rushed  upon  the  platform  and  there 
waited  for  them  with  hands  uplifted,  and  said'"  We  surrender,  we  surrender,"  a  dozen  times. 
They  did  not  listen  to  our  surrender,  but  kept  on  firing  and  shooting  into  tie  windows  and 
arrested  no  one  whatever.  Mr.  Lacroix  tied  a  handkerchief  to  a  stick  and  held  it  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  shouting  in  the  street  was,  "  Ah,  you  surrender,  you  damned  rascals ; 
we'll  give  you  surrender."  Well,  in  that  time  the  shots  of  the  police  came  rushing  into  the 
window  or  through  the  window  the  flag  was  lifted  out  at.  I  went  to  the  colored  man  that 
had  the  United  States  flag,  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  platform,  and  tied  a  handkerchief  on 
the  side  of  it.  They  rushed  worse  upon  us  at  the  door ;  it  was  the  sixth  or  seventh  charge. 
I  cannot  exactly  tell.  I  was  on  the  platform,  and  there  was  a  crowd  against  me,  al- 
most a  dozen,  more  or  less.  I  perceived  a  small  hole  right  up  the  steps,  going  up  by  the 
little  room  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  platform,  and  as  the  policemen  rushed  in  the  door 
and  commenced  firing,  I  shoved  myself  under  that  floor.  I  thought  I  was  alone.  I  went 
under,  and  found  four  others  there,  and  I  staid  there  after  I  found  they  were  shooting  and 
cutting  all  around.  Then,  about  five  minutes  after,  I  heard  nothing  but  the  groans  of  the 
wounded.  Well,  then  I  heard  the  people  dragging  out  the  dead  persons  and  the  wounded, 
and  one  was  saying,  "  O,  this  man  is  not  dead ;  he  is  pretending ;  kill  him !  kill  him !  "  In  a 
few  minutes  they  came  in  a  again,  and  commenced  breaking  down  the  floor.  They  looked 
around  and  said  there  wasnobody  there ;  and  after  they  said  there  was  nobody  there,  they 
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commenced  breaking  and  slashing  everything  in  the  room.  I  heard  tearing ;  I  could  not  tell 
what  it  was,  but  I  suppose  it  was  the  United  States  flag,  which  was  the  only  thing  in  there 
that  could  be  torn.  Then  they  commenced  making  speeches,  and  cursing  the  "  damned  Yan- 
kee sons  of  bitches,"  the  "  damned  abolitionists,"  the  negroes,  and  all  sorts  of  foul  cursing  and 
swearing.  Then  they  went  out  and  came  back  again,  and  commenced  breaking  up  the 
seats,  I  suppose  ;  then  everything  became  quiet,  and  we  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  when 
a  black  man  and  myself  looked  out,  and  found  the  federal  sentinel  mere.  Now  we  came  out, 
and  found  the  federal  troops  there :  then  I  went  up  to  two  officers,  and  related  more  or  less 
what  passed  ;  then  they  sent  me  home.  I  heard  bring  all  around  in  the  back  part  of  the 
town  where  I  live  when  I  went  home. 

Q.  When  the  police  entered  the  hall  who  commenced  the  firing,  the  police  or  the  citizens  ? 

A.  The  police.  We  did  not  expect  they  would  fire  upon  us,  but  that  they  would  come  up 
and  arrest  us.    We  were  all  willing  to  be  arrested. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  men  of  the  convention  or  negroes  armed  ? 

A.  I  saw  three  or  four. 

Q.  What  with? 

A.  Revolvers. 

Q.  Did  they  return  the  policemen's  fire  after  they  commenced  firing  ? 

A.  Two  did  return  the  nre  of  the  police  as  they  came  in  the  room. 

Edward  Breganski,  215  Bienville  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  at  or  near  the  hall  of  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  ?  - 

A.  I  was  in  the  room.  I  went  up  when  the  prayer  was  put.  I  could  not  tell  positively, 
but  they  were  praying  for  the  prospects  of  the  United  States,  and  after  that  we  heard  shooting 
down  the  street,  outside  the  building.  Everything  during  that  time  went  very  quiet  and 
peaceably  and  orderly  in  the  hall.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  two-thirds  of  the  white 
members  of  the  convention.  I  went  up  there  as  an  American.  I  fought  for  this  countrv, 
and  had  a  pension  under  General  Jesup.  When  these  shots  were  fired  I  looked  out  of  the 
window.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  Then  I  asked  Burke,  ex-chief  of  police,  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  shooting.  He  said  it  was  the  police  coming  up  to  have  everybody  arrested 
here.  I  immediately  remarked  to  Mr.  Burke  that  we  did  not  come  to  excite  a  row ;  that  we 
were  not  armed,  but  peaceable  citizens.  After  the  shooting  I  saw  colored  people  coming  up 
stairs,  and  crowding  to  the  room  in  which  the  convention  met.  At  the  time  they  were  com- 
ing up  I  left  the  place,  and  went  down  the  street  to  see  the  cause  of  the  shooting.  When  I 
went  down  the  street  from  the  convention  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  standing  there,  and 
they  would  not  let  anybody  pass,  coming  out  or  going  in.  I  could  not  tell  whether  they 
were  policemen  or  not.  All  the  shooting  came  down  from  Canal  street.  I  have  been  thirty 
years  on  the  police  myself,  after  I  received  my  discharge,  but  these  were  for  the  most  part 
strangers  to  me.  When  I  got  near  the  corner  I  heard  the  police  commence  insulting  any 
"damned  white,"  saying  they  would  "kill  any  damned  white  who  will  go  for  the  negroes." 
So  I  stepped  from  the  corner,  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  Canal  street,  and  that  time  I  left, 
and  I  left  that  young  man,  the  drum-major  of  the  first  infantry,  there.  The  moment  I  saw 
the  policemen  come  up  to  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets  I  saw  them  commence  firing 
on  the  crowd.  When  I  left  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal,  on  this  side,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain number  of  policemen  there,  and  they  were  making  exciting  speeches  to  the  community 
at  large  around  them.  When  I  heard  that  I  went  to  the  other  side  of  Canal.  They  used 
exciting  language  to  encourage  the  mob  against  the  negroes.  The  people  on  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Dryades  commenced  the  shooting. 

•Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens,  or  observe  auy  citizens,  wearing  any  particular  badge ;  I  do 
not  mean  the  police  badge,  but  any  other  badge  by  which  they  could  distinguish  one  another 
in  a  crowd  as  belonging  to  a  secret  organization  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  police  for  a  long  number  of  years ;  just  tell  me,  if  you  please, 
what  proportion  of  the  present  police  force  nave  been  in  tne  confederate  service  ? 

A.  All,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  in  the  confederate  service,  and  men  of  secession 
sentiments. 

George  Foster,  116  Toulouse  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Were  you  at  or  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Philippa,  otherwise  Dryades,  streets. 

Q.  State,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  what  you  saw  occur  there. 

A.  When  the  procession  of  colored  men  passed,  with  a  flag  and  drum,  (they  served  in  the 
1st  and  2d  Louisiana  three  years,)  I  saw  white  men  running  all  along  Canal  street.  The 
first  shot  I  saw  fired  was  from  the  coffee-house  immediately  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bur- 
gundy streets.  It  was  fired  frorn  inside  the  building.  The  shot  was  fired  at  the  procession. 
After  the  procession  passed  it  was  quiet  for  almost  half  an  hour.  After  that  a  squad  of 
about  twelve  policemen  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Burgundy.    Then  the  policemen  fired  and 
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ran  across  Canal  street  and  fired  at  the  crowd  at  the  corner  of  Philip  pa  and  Canal.  The 
first  man  shot  was  a  colored  man  on  the  banquette,  and  he  was  shot  by  the  police.  Then, 
after  awhile,  commenced  the  mob.  I  saw  toe  police  commence  depredations ;  they  com-  • 
menced  with  bricks  and  sticks,  throwing  at  the  negroes.  The  police  then  took  the  dead  ne- 
gro and  dragged  him  in  the  gutter ;  the  police  then  came  in  (the  first  and  second  districts) 
and  surrounded  Mechanics'  Institute ;  then  the  police  fired  on  all  sides  of  the  building,  and 
some  in  at  the  windows ;  then  the  men  had  no  chance  to  get  out  in  the  street,  and  when 
they  got  out  of  the  Institute  hall,  the  white  and  colored,  they  were  beaten  with  bricks  and 
sticks  and  pistols  by  the  police ;  then  I  saw  three  men  shot  by  a  policeman,  but  I  do  not 
know  his  name  ;  he  is  the  day  officer  down  at  the  French  markets ;  that  same  man,  when  a 
man  was  dragged  out  of  a  window  across  the  street,  fired  at  him  while  on  the  ground,  say- 
ing he  was  "  not  dead  yet,  but  now  he  is  all  right." 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  there  dressed  in  police  uniform,  apparently  strangers  in  the  city, 
and  acting  only  for  that  occasion  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any  strangers  among  the  police. 

Colonel  A.  P.  Field,  199  Terpsichore  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 
A.  I  was  present,  not  when  the  riot  commenced.  In  the  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  the  convention  was  held  in  the  custom-house,  composed  of  various  mem- 
bers— Judge  Howell,  Shaw,  Fish — all  of  whom  consnlted  me  as  a  lawyer,  expecting  to  be 
arrested  ;  asking  me  if  any  court  beside  the  first  district  court,  if  they  were  imprisoned, 
had  the  right  to  issue  the  habeas  corpus.  They  expressed  a  determination  to  submit  to  what- 
ever was  done  by  the  civil  authority.  That  was  the  understanding.  I  was  consulted  as  a 
lawyer,  and  they  called  upon  me  to  know  whether,  if  they  were  in  prison,  I  would  act  to 
release  them  upon  bail.  In  the  conversation  that  I  had,  preparatory  to  their  going  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  there  was  no  exhibition  of  any  violence  or  any  collision  whatever.  I 
expressed  it  as  my  firm  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  disturbance,  although,  if  they  were 
in  prison,  I  would  act  as  their  counsel,  and  seek  to  release  them  through  bail.  About  near 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock,  after  this  informal  meeting — and  I  suppose  I  conversed  with  nearly 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  convention  in  the  city  at  the  time — all,  with  one  determination,  con- 
cluded to  submit  to  whatever  the  civil  authorities  should  do.  I  knew  perfectly  well — living 
in  the  citv  twenty  years,  my  practice  bein^  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  first  district  court — 
I  knew  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  indict  them,  and  I  therefore  had  given  my  opinion 
that  way — that  the  convention  should  not  be  revolutionary.  That  was  my  speech,  if  I 
could  get  it  published,  especially  that  there  should  be  no  riots  under  the  convention  with  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  state  department.  That  was  my  advice.  That  was  in  consonance 
with  the  opinions  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  convention  met  in  informal  meeting  in  the 
United  States  court-room  in  the  custom-house,  one  hour  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the-v. 
convention.  My  appearance  having  been  somewhat  prominent  in  Friday's  meeting,  called 
the  incendiary  meeting,  the  speech  which  I  delivered  I  shall  publish.  In  phraseology  it  was 
mild,  sustaining  the  President  in  his  formal  policy,  advising  these  people  that  if  they  had  i 
rights  they  must  be  patient.  I  appeared  upon  Canal  street.  In  the  first  place  a  gentleman  * 
came  up  and  informed  me  that  there  was  a  very  decided  demonstration  of  not  that  day. 
Nearly  12  o'clock  I  walked  up  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Governor  Wells,  at  his  office. 
When  I  got  to  the  corner  immediately  under  the  Truro  buildings,  which  is  right  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Dryades  street,  I  found  at  least  fifty  excited  white  men.  I  was  pointed  out  by  the 
crowd  :  "There  goes  a  God-damned  negro-equality  man  ;  a  God  damned  old  son  of  a  bitch  ; 
he  ought  to  be  killed."  I  said  nothing.  The  gentleman  with  me,  Judge  Hammond,  of 
Kentucky,  asked  whether  it  was  intended  for  him  or  for  me.  I  said,  "Judge,  I  suppose  it 
was  intended  for  both  of  us."  If  I  had  said  a  word  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  shot  at 
that  corner.  I  went  on  to  the  Institute,  and  went  into  the  governor's  private  office  and  in- 
quired for  the  governor,  with  the  view  of  asking  him  to  call  on  the  military,  because  F  had 
seen  enough  of  the  demonstration  in  the  street  to  show  that  prominent  men  would  be  shot, 
and  I  am  a  prominent  man  in  my  way.  When  I  went  there  I  found  that  Governor  Wells 
had,  unfortunately,  left  his  office.  I  staid  but  a  moment ;  I  found  that  there  was  an  excited 
crowd  all  around.  I  got  upon  Baronne  street;  while  there  I  saw  men  marching  down  with 
guns  on  their  shoulders.  I  believe  now  I  would  have  been  assaulted  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  wife,  who  met  me  and  took  me  to  my  office.  But  1  can  say,  with  a  clear  and  positive 
certainty,  that  not  oue  single  member  of  that  convention  ever  intended  to  resist.  They  con- 
sulted me  as  a  lawyer;  confirmed  by  Fish,  Howell,  and  others,  who  talked  with  me,  that 
they  intended  no  resistance. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  among  the  citizens  passing  the  street  any  particular  badge  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not,  sir.  I  did  not  expect  until  thirty  minutes  before  the  assembling  of  that 
convention  that  there  would  be  any  disturbance.  They  all  expected  to  be  arrested,  but 
there  was  no  other  expectation  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  that  convention  w  ith  whom  I 
talked. 

Q.  What  effect  did  you  think  the  charge  of  Judge  Abcll  to  the  grand  jury  had  upon  the 
police  ? 

A.  A  most  unhappy  and  deleterious  effect — the  worst. 
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Q.  How  did  it  affect  them  ? 

A.  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  am  here  that  if  Judge  Abell  had  not  decided  as  he  did  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  this  riot  would  not  have  occurred.  He  refused  the  application  of  myself 
and  various  other  lawyers  to  hold  court  any  longer  under  the  act  of  the  legislature.  On  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  4th  of  July  he  summoned  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  the  grand 
jury.  There  is  the  record  for  it.  You  have  his  charge.  And  that  grand  jury  met,  although 
the  court  was  within  two  days  of  its  adjournment,  and  he  could  not  try  any  case.  He  em- 
panelled the  grand  jury,  and  from  beginning  to  end  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  but 
had  been  in  the  confederate  army ;  and  then  ne  delivered  this  charge  against  the  convention. 
I  was  present  when  he  delivered  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  extraordinary. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  think  it  incendiary  ? 

A.  I  did  think  it  incendiary. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  the  police  against 
the  convention  ? 

A.  I  do,  firmly,  and  expressed  myself  so  before. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  the  communication  addressed  by  Mayor  Monroe  to  Gen- 
eral Baird,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  determination  to  suppress  the  convention  unless  it  was 
protected  by  the  military — do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  it  excited  the  police  also  ? 

A.  That  is  my  opinion,  clearly  expressed,  that  it  was  so.  In  my  whole  course  here  for 
twenty  years  I  have  been  a  conservative  man,  and  have  been  disposed  to  be  liberal  towards 
these  men,  but  I  look  upon  the  charge  of  Judge  Abell  as  an  outrage  upon  every  lawyer  in 
the  country,  north  and  south.  Even  before  the  convention  met — before  any  overt  act  had 
been  done — he  anticipated  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  and  charged  the  grand  jury 
(you  have  his  charge  here,  sir,  in  the  paper)  to  indict  men  for  assault. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  wnat  policemen  were  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  I  believe  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  were  in  the  confederate  service.  Before  the  riot, 
Policeman  Springmore  came  to  me  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  these  men  towards  bim ; 
that  they  would  not  put  him  on  duty.  He  nad  been  an  old  policemen  under  the  military 
authorities  here.  They  put  on  this  man  Scully  (who  knocked  down  a  soldier  of  yours,  and 
whom  General  Sheridan  recommended  to  be  discharged)  in  his  place  whenever  his  name  was 
called.    I  believe  this  was  always  a  good  and  loyal  man. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  city  authorities,  Judge 
Abell,  Mayor  Monroe,  Governor  V oorhies,  Attorney  General  Herron,  and  others,  to  bring  on 
this  riot  at  all  hazards  ? 

A.  I  do  believe  it  firmly. 

Q.  Will  .you  state  why  so  many  Union  men,  loyal  to  their  government  during  the  war, 
are  afraid  to  appear  and  testify  ? 

A.  Simply  because  they  are  afraid  of  their  lives  and  want  employment. 

Q.  What  are  they  afraid  of? 

A.  They  are  afraid  of  being  assassinated. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  By  these  men  whom  I  call  rebels. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  lives  of  men  who  have  been  loyal  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  war  are  safe  in  this  city  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  yourself  safe  in  travelling  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? 

A.  For  the  very  reason  that  I  am  a  Union  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  military  forces  were  withdrawn  from  this  city  any  Union  man 
would  stay  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  a  man,  unless  he  was  a  time-serving,  obsequious  man.  I  believe  the  only 
protection  we  have  is  the  military.  If  they  are  withdrawn,  it  will  be  the  withdrawing  of  our 
whole  protection.    No  man  of  sense  or  judgment  doubts  that. 

U.  Deslondes,  No.  434  St.  Claude  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
I  was  at  the  convention  on  the  day  of  the  riot  as  a  spectator.  I  came  down  stairs,  and  a 
policeman  came  up  and  told  me  I  was  his  prisoner.  I  said,  "Very  well."  He  then  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing  at  the  Institute.  I  answered,  "  Nothing/'  I  was  there  as  a  spectator, 
to  see  the  convention  deliberate.  There  was  a  policeman  there  who  answered,  "  He  is  one  of 
the  conventionists."  Then  four  policemen  fell  upon  me,  and  they  beat  me  with  their  sticks 
and  fists.  I  was  wounded  with  a  knife  or  razor  by  the  police,  and  cut  in  two  places  on  the 
head.  On  taking  me  to  the  station  I  was  fired  upon,  and  received  a  pistol-snot  through  a 
part  of  the  back  of  my  head  It  was  a  policeman  who  fired  at  me.  I  was  on  Gravier  street 
when  taken  to  the  station.  I  looked  after  his  number,  but  they  had  turned  their  hat-bands 
around,  so  I  could  not  see  it.  I  was  taken  to  the  station,  and  afterwards,  about  nine  o'clock, 
taken  to  the  hospital. 
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Henry  Ginder,  corner  of  Canal  and  Royal  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  firm,  or  are  you  employed  in  the  firm  of  Griswold  &  Co.,  at  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Royal  streets  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  an  interest  in  the  concern. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  or  authority  was  it  that  arms  were  there  sold  or  furnished  to  the 
police  or  citizens  prior  to  and  on  July  30  ? 

A.  There  was  no  such  order  given  to  us  or  sent  to  us  in  any  way,  nor  do  I  suppose  we 
sold  to  three  policemen  during  the  whole  time,  nor  one  during  or  since,  with  an  order  or 
without. 

Q.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  an  understanding  7 

A.  There  was  not  the  remotest. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  sell  to  policemen ;  how  many  did  you  sell  to  citizens  within  a 
week  previous  to  the  riot,  and  up  to  the  next  day  after  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  have  a  list  of  all  the  pistols  and  the  dates  when  sold.  On  the  24th  we  sold  none ; 
the  25th,  none ;  the  26th,  one ;  28th,  two ;  the  30th,  the  day  of  the  riot,  five.  There  were 
only  three  sold  before  the  day  of  the  riot 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  were  sold  7 

A.  Nothing  but  pistols. 

Q.  No  other  fire-arms  7 

A.  None. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  for  arms  being  lent  to  bo  returned ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  or  the  remotest  allusion  to  it,  either  in  our  own  case  or  the  case  of 
anybody  else. 

Q.  Did  you  close  up  the  store  on  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Thebeault  order  you  to  close  up  7 

A.  Nd,  sir;  he  was  not  in  town. 

Q.  Did  he  return  that  day  7 

A.  No,  sir,  not  till  the  following  day.    He  had  been  absent  a  week. 

Q.  Now  state  how  many  you  sold  after  the  riot. 

A.  Three  up  to  the  30th  and  five  on  the  30th. 

Q.  How  many  were  sold  up  to  the  day  the  order  was  issued  forbidding  you  to  sell  7 

A.  I  suppose  about  fifty  up  to  the  8th. 

Charles  C.  Cotting,  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.*  You  are  employed  at  the  store  of  Griswold  &  Co.  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  by  what  orders  and  understanding  arms  were  furnished  by  that  firm 
prior  to  ana  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  July  30  7 

A.  There  were  no  orders  that  I  received,  nor  any  by  persons  of  the  house,  to  deliver  arms. 
I  am  sure,  if  there  had  been,  I  would  have  received  it,  as  I  know  particularly  about  the  arm 
department 

Q.  What  is  your  position  7 

A.  I  am  a  salesman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  arms  were  sold  within  a  week  previous  to  July  30  and  up  to 
that  day  7 

A.  Well,  sir,  very  few.    Well,  I  do  not  suppose  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  How  many  were  furnished  to  citizens  or  policemen  without  purchase  7 

A.  We  furnished  none  to  policemen  prior  to  the  riot? 

Q.  I  asked  how  many  you  furnished  without  having  been  sold  7 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Either  to  citizens  or  policemen  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  a  proposition  of  that  sort  made  to  that  firm  by  any  of  the  city  authorities. 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  7 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  your  store  closed  on  the  day  of  the  riot? 

A.  It  was  closed  when  the  shooting  first  commenced. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Thebeault  order  it  to  be  closed  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Thebeault  or  Mr.  Ginder ;  but  it  was  ordered  to  be 
closed  immediately. 

Q.  Which  in  all  probability  was  it  7 

A.  It  was  probably  Mr  Thebeault,  as  he  has  charge  more  particularly  of  the  store  outside. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Thebeault  much  alarmed  ? 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  he  was  not  in  the  city  ;  he  was  up  on  the  railroad.  I  had  for- 
gotten about  that    He  did  not  return.    YeSj  Mr.  Thebeault  was  away. 
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Q.  You  are  positive  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  firm  having  supplied  policemen  with  fire-arms  by  authority 
of  city  officers  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  were  very  much  afraid  the  mob  would  come  down  and  take  arms.  I  wag 
there  during  the  whole  time. 

William  Young,  corner  of  Canal  and  Royal  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  a 
follows : 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  the  firm  of  Griswold  &  Co.,  corner  of  Canal  and  Royal  streets  f 

A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  order  or  authority  by  which  fire-arms  were  furnished  to  policemen 
or  citizens  July  30,  or  previous  to  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  arms  were  sold  to  policemen  or  citizens  within  a  week  prior  to  the  occur- 
rences of  July  30  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  any  were  sold  prior  to  the  riot — but  a  very  few — averaging  about 
one  or  two  a  day. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  of  citizens  or  police  procuring  arms  there  without  purchase  on  the 
day  of  the  riot,  or  the  day  previous  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  your  store  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  close  the  store,  Mr.  Thebeault  ? 

A.  No.    Mr.  Ginder. 

Q.  Which  is  the  senior,  Mr.  Thebeault  or  Mr.  Ginder  ? 

A.  Mr.  Ginder  is  the  senior. 

Q.  Were  they  much  afraid  of  the  riot  extending  down  to  the  store  T 

A.  Well,  not  that ;  but  they  were  afraid  they  might* make  a  rush  up  there,  and  Mr.  Ginder, 
or  some  other  gentleman,  expressed  these  fears  about  the  riot  extending  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Thebeault  say  anything  ? 

A.  Mr.  Thebeault  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  He  was  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? 

A.  Up  the  coast. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  arrangement  being  made  with  the  firm,  of  any  talk  of  any  ar- 
rangement with  the  firm  by  any  of  the  city  authorities,  to  furnish  either  the  police  or  citizens 
with  arms  previous  to  the  riot,  or  on  the  day  of  the  riot? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  such  arrangement  having  been  made,  or  of  any  such  proposition 
having  been  made  to  any  other  firm  in  this  city,  dealers  in  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  James  B.  Cooper,  No.  202  Canal  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Mechanics'  Institute  during  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  there? 

A.  I  was  not  present.  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  a  patient,  and  got  down  to  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Philippa  streets  just  as  the  procession  passed,  and  saw  the  metee  and  firing. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  occur  there. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  arrived  there  just  as  the  procession  was  about  midway  Canal  street  and 
the  corner.  I  staid  there  in  order  to  let  them  pass,  and  then  go  on  to  Carondeiet  street.  Just 
as  they  got  up  to  the  comer  I  saw  a  pistol  fired ;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  police  officer.  The 
reason  was  that,  as  the  procession  came  to  the  corner  to  pass,  some  white  man  stopped  it 
I  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any  insult,  but  one  of  the  negroes  in  the  procession  at- 
tempted to  strike  him.  He  pushed  him  off  repeatedly.  The  crowd  rushed  up,  and  the  po- 
liceman fired  at  the  negro.  The  row  then  commenced.  I  stepped  back  two  doors  and  stood 
against  the  wall.  While  I  stood  there  a  couple  of  colored  men  passed  down  by  me — one 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  other  twenty ;  aud  as  they  passed  me  and  got  twenty  feet 
from  me,  three  men  came  out  of  the  crowd  with  clubs — one  with  one  arm  off,  who  is  a  rebel 
soldier.  He  made  directly  for  the  young  negro  man ;  the  others  for  the  elder  one.  The  negroes 
were  very  much  frightened,  and  ran  over  across  toward  the  railroad  track.  The  old  man  fell 
down  pretting  over  the  chains  at  the  Canal  street  railroad.  I  stood  there  very  much  worked 
up.  The  other,  more  frightened,  lost  his  footing  and  fell.  He  partially  raised  up,  and  this 
man  with  one  arm,  ex-rebel  soldier,  came  upon  him.  As  they  came  up  they  hallooed,  •'  Kill 
the  damned  negroes ;  kill  them."  He  struck  him  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  club  and  he 
fell  senseless.  I  hallooed  at  him,  *40  you  scoundrel;  do  not  strike  that  man."  Of  course 
in  the  rush  he  did  not  hear  me,  and  did  not  regard  it.  I  stood  a  moment  and  then  went  to 
the  comer  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets.    There  I  saw  colored  men  shot  down  by  the  police 
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officers  who  were  apparently  perfectly  innocent,  and  I  felt  so  indignant  that  I  turned  to  go 
to  my  office.  At  this  time  quite  a  number  ran  up  to  my  office  and  went  in,  and  some  one 
came  and  told  me  that  I  was  in  danger  of  having  it  shut  up,  and  to  go  home.  I  said  I  would 
not  do  so.  Another  man  said  there  was  an  order  to  that  effect,  and  I  then  shut  up  my  office 
and  went  home.  Well,  two  days  after  that,  going  in  the  street  cars,  (being  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  from  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  city  two  years,)  of  course  I  am  unknown  to  the  people  as 
a  citizen,  and  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  conversation  in  the  cars  on  the  subject  of  the  riot,  on 
my  way  down  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  riot,  one  gentleman  sat  alongside  of 
me  in  the  cars  and  another  stood  up  holding  the  strap.  The  one  that  stood  up  said  General 
Baird  made  the  excuse  for  ordering  martial  law  that  he  saved  one  thousand  lives.  The  one 
that  sat  down  said,  "God  damn  him;  I'm  sorry  we  did  not  attack  the  Yankee  troops  and 
drive  them  out."  This,  I  submit,  is  a  uuiversal  expression,  as  I  hear  it  passing  back,  and 
forth  in  the  cars.  I  heard  this  expression  used  again  by  others,  and  I  heard  it  u-peated  fre- 
quently,  that  they  expected  to  get  the  power,  and  if  they  did,  none  of  these  "  damned  Yan- 
kees" should  stay  here. 

Q.  By  Y'ankees  they  mean  men  who  fought  them  during  the  war  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  heard  two  police  officers  say  that  day,  "  God  damn  them,  they  will  be 
whipped  by  Harry  Hays's  bricrade." 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  that  ? 

A.  Not  any  one  particular  one.  I  could  not  get  the  numbers ;  their  hat  bands  were  turned 
around. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  wearing  any  particular  badge? 

A.  No  single  one  that  I  couid  discover. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  military  should  be  withdrawn  that  it  would  be  safe  for  northern 
men  to  live  here  1 

A.  No,  sir  ;  if  the  military  were  withdrawn  I  would  follow  after  them.  I  could  not  stay 
here. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  police  that  day,  in  connection  with  the  riot,  do  you  think 
they  endeavored  to  suppress  it  ? 

A.  I  think  they  edited  it  most  unquestionably ;  no  effort  was  made  to  quell  it. 

Q.  Did  you  bee  negroes  acting  in  any  other  way  than  in  self-defence  7 

A.  I  did  not. 

A.  Turnbull,  No.  174  Camp  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Please  state  in  as  few  words  as  you  can  what  you  saw  occur  at  Mechanics'  Institute 
July  30  ;  where  you  were  and  what  you  saw. 

A.  Well,  I  am  employed  in  the  State  engineer's  office,  in  the  third  floor  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  On  Monday,  the  day  of  the  riot,  I  had  been  in  the  office  about  half  past  eight, 
and  remained  there  until  six.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  anything  unsual  going  on 
by  hearing  music.  Looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  office  down  Burgundy  street  I  saw  a 
band  of  music,  drums  and  fifes.  The  band  had  crossed  Canal  street  and  were  entering 
Dryudes  street,  where  some  remarks  seemed  to  be  made  to  the  negroes  in  the  procession  by 
a  white  boy  or  young  man.  The  boy  was  attacked  with  sticks  bv  the  negroes  in  the  pro- 
cession. A  melee  took  place,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  white  boy  was  rescued  by 
white  men.  The  band  beat  the  roll,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  reformed  the  procession. 
Tht*y  proceeded  up  to  the  front  of  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  everything  then  appeared  to  me 
to  be  quiet.  Some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  I  saw  a  negro  standing  on  the  banquette  making  a  speech  to  the  negroes  assembled 
around  him.  All  I  could  distinctly  hear  was,  that  he  told  them  to  go  home.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  leave.  At  this  time  a  white  boy  (it  appeared  to  be  the  same  boy)  came  up  to  the 
negro  men  in  front  of  the  Institute  and  made  some  remarks  to  them.  He  was  attacked  aud 
beaten  with  sticks  by  the  negroes.  The  police  coming  from  Canal  street  at  this  time  rescued 
the  boy  from  the  negroes.  They  were  leading  him  off,  holding  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
and  across  the  area  running  from  Dryades  to  Baroune  street,  with  their  backs  towards  the 
negroes,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  negroes  and  others  throwing  brickbats  at  them. 
The  police  then  fell  back  with  their  prisoner  to  Canal  street.  They  formed  across  the  street 
and  returned  the  fire  of  the  negroes.  They  continued  to  advance  up  the  street,  firing  on  the 
negroes,  and  they  were  co-operated  with  in  this  by  an  officer  in  the  United  States  uniform. 
I  do  not  think  he  was  armed,  but  he  was  with  thorn  advancing,  leading  them.  The  police 
drove  the  negroes  back  to  the  Institute.  At  this  time  1  heard  another  firing  at  the  corner  of 
Dryades  and  Common  streets ;  upon  which  the  negroes,  or  those  of  them  engaged  in  the  riot, 
retreated  inside  the  building ;  and  that  is  all  I  witnessed  that  I  could  speak  to,  because  there 
were  no  negroes  on  the  street.  I  heard  filing  inside  the  building  and  outside,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  furniture,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  them  attacking  outside  the  building  different  persons  ? 

A.  Well,  I  remained  in  the  office  till  the  firing  ceased,  and  quiet  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
stored, along  with  six  or  eight  other  gentlemen  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  office.  The 
police  came  up  to  the  office  on  the  third  tioor.  I  had  the  door  locked,  but  opened  immediately 
on  ih.n  knocking,  when  I  saw  five  or  six  policemen  accompanied  by  a  number  of  citizens. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 13 
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I  told  them  I  was  in  charge  of  the  engineer's  office.    I  was  arrested,  along  with  the  others, 
and  taken  to  the  police  office  on  Lafayette  street. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  any  persons  taken  out  of  that  building  after  the  police  got 
.  possession  of  it — the  building  in  which  the  convention  was  sitting  ? 

A.  I  was  taken  out  of  it,  and  some  others. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  convention  ? 

A.  O  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  any  persons  taken  out  of  the  building  in  which  the  convention  was 
sitting  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  my  office  was  on  the  third  floor  and  the  convention  rooms  were  on  the  second 
floor. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  this  boy  or  any  white  boys  provoking  the  negroes  in  any 
way,  orevious  to  the  negro  attacking  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  boy  by  his  actions  seem  to  say  something  that  provoked  the  negroes  T 

A.  He  did ;  but  I  witnessed  no  violence. 

Q.  Was  nothing  thrown  by  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  advanced  and  said  something  to  provoke  them? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  police  came  up  and  took  the  boy  away  from  the  negroes  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  second  time. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  see  fired  by  the  negroes  when  the  police  took  the  boy  away  ? 

A.  Well,  I  might  with  truth  say  four  or  five.  They  were  armed  with  right  new  silver- 
mounted  revolvers. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  the  policemen  fire  on  the  negroes  previous  to  this  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  firing  previous  to  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  when  the  first  interruption  took  place  on  Canal  street.  It  seemed  to  me  it  was 
the  negrees,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  firiug  there  was  on  Canal  street? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  firing  on  Canal  street  previous  to  this  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    The  negro  called  lor  some  others  to  join  him.    I  supposed  the  shots  were 
fired  by  the  negroes. 
.     Q.  Did  you  see  many  police  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  no.  I  do  not  believe  I  saw  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  outside  the  building.  ■ 
The  fact  was,  the  gentlemen  in  the  office  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  show  ourselves  outside 
the  window. 

Q.  Were  all  the  policemen  you  saw  that  day  armed? 

A.  Yes  sir;  with  revolvers! 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  firing  on  the  building  when  the  convention  was  sitting?  Did  you 
see  any  shots  fired  at  the  windows? 

A.  1  saw  the  poiicemen  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  front  door  of  the  building,  but  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  You  say  your  office  was  situated  so  that  you  could  see  the  flanks  of  the  building  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  circular  window  reaching  down  towards  Canal  street.  We  could 
see  immediately  down  before  us  and  also  down  Burgundy  street. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  you  opened  the  door  the  police  and  citizens  presented  themselves  in 
the  room.     By  what  authority  were  they  acting  with  the  police? 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  police? 

A.  Well,  they  were  with  them — behind  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  by  any  of  them  ? 

A.  No.     I  was  too  much  engaged  in  explaining  my  own  position. 

F.  W.  Tilton,  No.  186  Canal  street,  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  you  can,  what  you  observed  July  30th,  the  day  of  the 
riot. 

A.  On  Friday  night  after  dark,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  a  large  body  of  negroes 
began  to  gather  around  the  Institute  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  house.  They  came  with 
clubs,  sticks,  and  everything  else,  all  around  there,  and  the  building  inside  became  filled. 
Outside,  there  was  a  staging  erected.  On  that  staging  there  were  coal-oil  lamps  to  light  op 
with,  and  negro  boys  with  torches.  Presently  I  recognized  three  persons  on  that  stand  out- 
side ;  one  man  by  the  name  of  Henderson,  one  this  man  Dostie,  and  the  others  I  cannot 
call  by  name  because  I  do  not  know  them.  They  made  the  most  inflammatory  harangues  to 
that  crowd  that  I  ever  heard. 

Q.  Were  you  where  you  could  hear? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  standing  on  the  balcony  of  my  house  on  Dryades  street. 

Q.  Just  state  what  they  said. 

A.  Well,  sir,  one  gentleman  got  up  there  and  commenced  his  remarks. 

Q.  Can  you  state  who  he  was  1 

A.  No,  sir.    The  first  man,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  was  John  Henderson. 

Q.  You  say  he  made  these  remarks  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  Henderson  make  a  speech.  Can  you  state  anything  you  heard  Mr. 
Henderson  say  ? 

A.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  this,  that  "every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  were  rebels,  traitors,  scoundrels,  and  ought  to  be  sent  to 
hell." 

Q.  Did  he  say  they  were  scoundrels  ?  ' 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  speaker  did  you  hear  ? 

A.  I  heard  Mr.  Dos  tie  make  a  speech,  I  think. 

Q.  Cannot  you  give  what  he  said  ? 

A.  Dr.  Dostie  said,  "We  have  got  you  your  freedom  ;  we  have  fought  for  vour  freedom; 
'  now  will  you  tight  for  your  votes?"  From  the  crowd,  "We  will;  we  will.  "Fight  to* 
vote!  fight  to  vote!"  half  a  dozen  times.  "The  very  stones  of  the  streets  of  New  Orleans- 
cry  for  the  blood  of  these  traitors,  these  rebels.  We  shall  have  a  meeting  here  on  Monday, 
in  this  hall  in  the  second  story;  come  armed.  We  want  no  cowards.  Come  armed.  If 
any  white  man  molests  you,  knock  him  down."  From  the  crowd,  "Kill  him!"  From  that 
speaker,  "Yes,  kill  him,"  and  a  great  cheer ;  "Kill  him!  kill  him!"  This  was  his  last 
speech.  After  Dr.  Dostie  finished  that,  he  said  something  more.  I  could  not  hear  every- 
thing. After  that  he  told  them  to  form  in  a  line  for  the  march  out  on  Canal  street,  and 
gave  the  whole  order  of  the  procession  up  to  the  City  Hall,  and  that  there  he  would 
make  a  speech  to  th«*ui.  I  did  not  hear  the  speech  at  the  City  Hall.  There  was  one  person 
that  spoke  upon  the  stand  that  said  the  first  rebellion  commenced  in  heaven,  and  got  Lucifer 
sent  into  hell,  and  there's  where  we  intend  to  send  every  rebel.  I  regard  Friday  night  as 
the  beginning  of  the  whole  affair.  I  felt  very  much  alarmed  from  the  character  of  this  har- 
angue made  to  this  multitude  of  ignorant  negroes.  They  were  rough  negroes,  and  I  did  not 
recognize  any  negroes  I  saw  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  have  been  here  thirty  years.  I  went  on 
the  following  morning,  Saturday,  to  the  chief  of  police,  immediately  after  breakfast.  I  did 
not  see  the  chief,  but  I  saw  Lieutenant  Smith  Izard.  I  told  him  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  at  my  house  Friday  night ;  that  I  did  not  feel  safe  myself,  or  that  my  property  or  • 
family  were  safe  ;  that  I  was  simply  one  individual  with  a  wife  and  family  in  the  house,  and 
nothing  to  defend  myself.  He  answered  that  they  had  consulted  together,  aud  there  was  no 
law  under  this  new  constitution  to  arrest  these  men  for  attempting  to  create  a  riot  or  any- 
thing else.  Ou  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July,  or  say  half  pust  nine,  I  saw  a  great  many 
loose  negroes  gathering  arouod  that  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mechanics'  Institute.     I  felt 

?uite  uneasy.  I  weut  up  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  and  reported  to  Mr.  Adams  that 
was  very  much  afiaid  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  asked  for  a 
guard,  at  my  personal  expense,  of  two  or  three  policemen  to  protect  my  property.  He  en- 
deavored to  quiet  me;  he  thought  I  was  excited,  and  told  me  not  to  be  the  least  alarmed; 
that  he  had  made  such  arrangement;  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  he  thought,  in  my  neigh- 
borhood ;  that  the  convention  might  meet,  but  if  there  was  no  row  or  no  trouble  ou  their 
part  there  would  be  none  on  his.  He  also  told  me  he  had  a  large  police  force,  and  they 
would  be  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  or  would  be  held  in  hand.  I  did  not  feel  easy, 
and  1  left  my  office  in  charge  of  a  negro  man  aud  wentj  home,  aud  staid  there  until  the 
beginning  of  all  the  trouble  and  the  eud  of  it.  The  negroes  now  and  then  and  white  men 
began  to  gather  in  the  vicinity  of  Mechanics'  Institute,  right  in  front,  and  kept  coming  along 
iu  squads  of  four  or  five  or  six  or  seven,  and  each  with  a  club.  When  I  say  a  club  I  mcau 
a  stick  larger  than  that  mucilage  box.  Soou  after  that  there  was  a  mau  came  out  of  Me-- 
chanics'  Institute,  (there  was  nobody  scarcely  inside  at  the  time;  these  negroes  were  afraid- 
to  go  in  ;  that  was  the  whole  of  it,)  and  standing  upon  my  gallery  I  could  see  him  very  dis- 
tinctly, but  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  My  impression  was  that  he  was  advising  the 
crowd  to  go  away.  I  will  describe  this  gentleman :  he  was  a  man  with  a  pair  of  white  pants 
on,  black  eyes,  black  hair,  and  is  what  you  call  a  griffe  mulatto.  I  do  not  know  who  he 
was ;  he  was  not  a  Yankee,  but  he  is  what  is  termed  in  Freuch  a  griffe  mulatto.  My  impres- 
sion was  that  he  was  advising  this  crowd  to  go  away,  because  he  moved  his  hands  right  and 
left  and  addressed  the  crowd,  as  much  as  to  say,  go  that  way  aud  go  this  way.  The  moment 
after  he  stopped  speaking  an  old  negro  man  addressed  the  crowd  iu  front.  What  he  said 
1  do  not  kuow.  He  used  the  same  gestures.  Then  there  was  a  common  mulatto  man,  an 
ill  dressed  man  ;  the  other  was  well  dressed — looked  as  if  dressed  by  one  of  the  best  tailors 
in  New  Orleaus;  who  he  was  I  do  not  kuow.  My  impicssiou  at  the  time,  and  I  said  to  my 
wife,  said  1,  "Carry,  it  is  all  over;  these  wise  persons  will  disperse  the  whole  thing,  aud  I 
will  go  to  my  office."  Instead  of  this  they  started  off,  some  tilty  or  sixty  down  Caual  street 
and  half  up  Common  street,  but  in  twenty  minutes,  or  in  less  time,  they  came  back  double- 
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the  number.    Then  they  commenced  to  enter  the  hall :  and  bodies  of  white  men  passing,  I 
saw  five  or  six  up  to  twenty  enter  the  ball  also,  and  there  was  great  cheering. 
Q.  Were  the  negroes  who  entered  the  hall  armed  or  not? 

A.  They  were  armed  with  clubs.  This  crowd  had  sticks  or  clubs.  I  do  not  care  what  you 
call  them.  Soon  after  their  entrance  into  the  building  I  heard  a  band  of  music  coming  up 
Burgundy  stTeet.  My  wife  says,  "There  comes  the  military."  Said  I,  "That  is  not  a  mili- 
tary ban (3  ;  that  is  not  martial  music  :  that  is  a  procession  ;  I  know  too  well."  We  stepped 
up  to  tlie  front  windows,  looking  down  Burgundy  street.  Coming  up  Burgundy  street  we 
saw  appear  a  negro  procession,  composed  of  rough  plantation  negroes  armed  with  clubs,  and 
a  white  man  at  the  head  of  Burgunay  street  was  knocked  into  the  gutter.  Two  policemen 
rushed  out  to  arrest  the  negro  who  knocked  him  down.  I  saw  the  negro  myself;  and  a  citi- 
zen in  citizens'  dress  rushed  in  to  assist  the  policemen.  A  pistol  was  tired,  and  immediately 
three  or  four  pistol  shots  were  discharged,  or  a  dozen,  from  this  procession.  All  these  shot* 
were  fired  from  this  procession. 
Q.  Did  you  see  a  negro  fire  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and  the  negroes  with  their  clubs 
commenced  to  knock  right  and  left;  it  did  not  make  any  difference  who  they  hit.  The  band 
that  was  with  them,  carrying  the  American  flag,  ran  across  Canal  street  as  fast  as  they 
could  run,  on  the  side  of  mv  house,  and  commenced  rolling  their  drums;  and  the  procession 
that  was  there  began  to  gatner  and  went  into  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  were  received  with 
great  cheering  by  the  crowd  of  negroes  in  front.  There  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  excitement  after 
this  procession  passed  on  the  street.  People  began  to  gather  from  every  quarter.  The  po- 
lice also  began  to  appear,  but  I  only  saw  three  policemen  up  to  this  time.  There  wa*  a  fede- 
ral officer  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  police,  and  trying  to  keep  the 
citizens  back,  and  every  now  and  then  the  citizens  there  were  cheering  this  federal  officer 
for  something  he  had  said  ;  what  he  said  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  he  acted  in  concert 
with  the  police  in  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  They  advanced  up  to  the  pile  of  bricks  in 
front  of  Air.  Manassier's  building,  and  commenced  throwing  these  bricks  into  this  crowd 
and  on  the  police.  That  federal  officer  left  then  ;  he  was  never  seen  any  more.  The  mo- 
ment these  negroes  commenced  to  advance  up  there  he  went  right  off.  t  He  was  a  young  man 
of  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  about  the  size  of  General  Baldy ; 
and  a  very  brave  young  gentleman  he  was,  too,  for  I  saw  him.  The  police,  becoming  a 
little  alarmed,  fell  back  from  this  demonstration.  About  this  time  came  a  re-enforcement  of 
police.  They  advanced  up  and  drove  these  men  from  this  pile  of  bricks  ;  drove  them  away 
back.  The  first  shots  that  were  fired,  however,  by  the  police  were,  in  my  opinion,  blank 
•shots,  because  they  did  not  kill  a  man. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

A.  Well,  they  could  not  fire  into  a  crowd  without  killing  any  one. 
<J.  That  is  your  opinion? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  cannot  shoot  twenty  revolvers  into  a  crowd  without  killing  some  one. 
The  order  was  given  to  clear  the  street.  The  second  volley  from  the  police  forced  these  ne- 
gToes,  with  one  exception,  from  this  pile  of  bricks.  There  was  one  negro  that  staid  there 
and  fired  bricks  into  the  crowd.  He  was  a  brave  negro,  too.  WThether  he  was  killed  or  not, 
he  van  off  after  the  firing  came  pretty  close  on  him.  Whether  he  was  killed  or  not  I  cannot 
say  4  I  am  of  the  impression  that  he  was,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it.  Very  soon  after  this 
dirHoulty  some  person  hungout  of  Mechanics' Institute  a  white  handkerchief,  and  commenced 
waving  it.  I  saw  this  myself.  There  was  great  cheering  from  the  crowd,  and  the  cry  went 
up,  "They  surrender,  they  surrender;  they  give  up."  At  that  time  there  weie  about  fifteen 
or,  perhaps,  twenty  policemen  moved  in  front,  with  some  forty  or  fifty  young  men  back  of 
them,  into  the  hall. 

Q.  Up  to  this  time  you  saw  no  firing  on  the  building  ? 

A.  No,  sir  :  there  might  have  been  firing,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  The  policemen  and  some 
citizens  entered  the  main  entrance  of  the  hall,  cheering.  I  immediately  went  on  my  rear 
gallery,  which  is  the  extreme  gallery  of  my  house,  from  which  I  could  see  into  the'  hall. 
Chairs  w-e*e  raised  up,  and  theie  was  a  great  commotion  and  firing  of  pistols.  Who  fired  I 
cannot  say„  but  the  firing  was  in  the  hall. 

Q.  Cannot  you  say  whether  it  was  the  police  or  not  1 

A.  O,  nv;  the  filing  was  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall,  and  must  have  been  fired  as 
the  police -entered.  1  saw  two  policemen,  one  wounded  in  the  arm  and  the  other  wounded 
in  the  leg  ;  theie  was  a  number,  but  I  saw  these  two,  and  then  the  whistle  of  the  police 
was  blown  for  re-enforcements,  at  least  I  suppose  so.  Re-enforcements  of  police  came  imme- 
diately, and  tlie  moment  the  police  and  those  that  followed  them  into  the  hall  came  out, 
there  can»e  about  sixty  or,  perhaps,  a  hundred  negroes,  armed  with  their  clubs,  striking 
right  and  left;  .and  wherever  there  was  resistance  the  police  tried  to  arrest  them,  and  keep 
these  people?  away  from  the  multitude  of  people  that  came  out  of  the  hall.  Aud  every  negTO 
and  every  white  uiau  that  came  out  of  that  building  after  the  firing  that  day  owes  his  life  to 
the  police  department  of  New  Orleans.  I  saw  Judge  Howell,  with  three  policemen  surround- 
ing him,  come  out  of  the  building,  one  in  front  aud  one  on  each  side,  with  drawn  revolvers. 
I  saw  Mr.  lish,  a  very  fine  looking  gentleman,  with  black  whiskers,  with  two  policemen 
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on  each  side  of  him  with  drawn  revolvers.  I  saw  Mr.  Hahn.  The  cry  was,  from  Canal 
street,  "There  goes  Hahn,  Hahn." 

Q.  Did  they  cry  "  Kill  him— kill  him  ?" 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  shoot  into  this  building  when  the  convention  was  being  held  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  crowd  of  citizens  shoot  into  that  building? 

A.  I  saw  brickbats  thrown  in ;  I  did  not  see  pistols  fired  in.  Pistols  were  fired  all  around, 
and  might  have  been.  After  Hahn  came  out,  and  the  white  flag,  and  the  shooting  upon  the 
police  and  citizens,  I  am  satisfied  there  Were  pistols  fired  into  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  any  negroes  or  white  men  killed  iu  the  hands  of  the  police 
that  day  ?  • 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  saw  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  aud  I  never  would  have  done  what  those  policemen  did.  As  a  property-holder  and 
taxpayer  I  would  have  been  for  killing  every  one  in  that  building. 

Q.  Please  state  how  many  clubs  you  saw. 

A.  That  is  a  question  it  is  impossible  to  answer. 

Q.  What  proportion  ? 

A.  They  were  universally  armed  with  clubs. 

Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  every  white  man  and  negro  that  came  out  of  the  convention 
that  day  owed  their  lives  to  the  police? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Q.  Iu  your  opinion,  to  whom  do  those  killed  owe  their  deaths? 

A.  That  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  answer.  God  Almighty  will  answer  that  in  the  proper 
time  and  way 

F.  J.  Herron,  late  major  general  of  United  States  volunteers,  No.  14  Carondelet  street, 
beiug  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  General,  will  you  state  to  the  board  what  came  under  your  observation  on  the  day  of 
July  30,  during  the  riots  ? 

A.  I  happened  accidentally  to  be  at  "Victor's,"  on  Canal  street,  about  12  o'clock  on  that 
day,  and  hearing  considerable  confusion  on  the  street  I  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  of  the 
second  story.  I  saw  a  large  crowd  at  the  corner  of  Canal  aud  Dryades  streets.  This  was 
shortly  after  the  negro  processiou  had  passed  up  across  Canal  street.  In  a  few  moments  I 
heard  a  cheer,  evidently  from  Mechanics'  Institute,  or  from  that  locality,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  I  saw  a  number  of  stones  or  bricks  thrown  from  the  crowd  at  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets,  in  the  direction  of  the  Institute.  There  were  some  few  police- 
men iu  the  crowd,  and  also  some  few  along  Canal  street,  at  the  time.  This  shower  of  stones 
came  from  the  parties  up  the  street.  I  could  not  say  who  they  were,  but  I  supposed  them  to 
be  negroes,  and  immediately  various  shots  were  fired  from  the  crowd  on  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Dryades  streets.  Policemen  and  citizens  were  mixed  up  and  firing  towards  the  Institute. 
These  were  the  first  shots  I  heard  fired.  It  was  some  little  time,  probably  five  minutes,  be- 
fore any  shots  were  fired  from  the  other  direction.  Iu  the  mean  time  scattering  shots  were 
fired  by  this  crowd,  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards  I  saw  replies  come  from  the  direction  of 
the  Institute.  The  crowd  scattered  at  once  and  returned  the  fire,  giving  a  lively  volley,  and 
that  was  replied  to  by  scattering  shots  from  above.  Several  persons  were  wounded 'by  that 
volley.  I  saw  them  give  way,  and  they  were  carried  off  by  the  crowd.  I  saw  one  or  two 
negroes  going  up  Caual  street  from  the  direction  of  Basin  street  They  had  hardly  got  in 
the  crowd  before  they  were  beaten  by  policemen  and  citizens,  I  could  not  distinguish  which. 
Just  at  that  time  the  firing  from  the  institute  became  so  heavy,  and  the  shots  were  flying 
over  there  in  the  direction  of  the  building  I  was  in,  that  I  went  inside.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  firing  going  ou  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  did  not  go  out  in  the  street ;  it  was 
dangerous  to  tr<>  out.  General  Benton  was  with  me  at  the  time.  I  remained  in  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  went  out  on  Canal  street.  I  had  hardly  got  out  before  I  saw 
a  negro  running  down  the  neutral  ground  of  Canal  street,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  persons. 
Amoug  the  persons  I  recognized  one  policeman  by  his  uniform.  Some  one  threw  a  club  at 
him  and  struct  the  negro  on  his  head  and  he  fell,  and  the  crowd  around  him  i  in  mediately,  I 
think,  fired  six  shots  into  him  whilst  he  was  on  the  ground.  I  feel  very  certain  that  I  saw 
the  policeman  fire  one  or  two  shots.  There  were  a  dozen  parties  following  this  negro.  I  got 
withiu  ten  or  twenty  feet  of  him  and  saw  that  he  was  dead — at  least  he  was  lying  there  and 
appeared  so.  I  passed  up  a  little  further  and  saw  a  negro  coming  out  of  Baronne  street.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  neutral  grouud  and  was  knocked  down  by  stones,  aud  several 
shots  were  fired  at  him  while  he  was  down,  I  cannot  say  whether  by  policemen  or  not,  but  I 
saw  a  great  many  policemen  in  all  these  crowds.  I  judged  that  both  these  men  were  killed ; 
they  did  not  move  afterwards,  but  were  left  lying  there  by  the  crowd.  I  got  on  Carondelet 
street  and  found  the  crowd  driving  another  out  of  Common  street  into  Carondelet.  They 
were  hammering  him  with  clubs,  and  were  close  enough  on  him  to  strike  him  every  few 
moments ;  but  he  went  by  my  office  and  I  did  not  see  the  result.  There  were  no  policemen 
in  that  crowd ;  they  were  all  citizens.    The  only  other  fact  that  I  saw  personally  was  near 
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the  corner  of  Canal  and  Carondelet.  A  negro  came  down  there  evidently  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Some  one  called  out,  "Here  comes  another  negro,"  and  the  crowd  immediately 
set  upon  him  and  chased  him  up  into  an  office  on  Carondelet  street,  throwing  stones  and 
sticks;  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  away.  I  saw  lying  on  the  sidewalk  of  Dryades  street,  I 
should  think,  five  or  six  perHons  that  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  I  could  not  tell  which; 
I  saw  them  from  "Victor's."  I  saw  one  of  them  fall — a  negro  man,  who  was  shot  by  the 
crowd;  he  came  down  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  Til  ton's  house;  he  evidently  received  his 
wound  from  the  crowd.  I  suppose  he  was  one  of  the  parties  engaged  on  the  other  side.  I 
also  saw  a  policeman  bring  Dr.  Dostie  down  the  centre  of  Dryades  street  into  Canal  and  put 
him  into  a  cart.  Four  policemen  were  carrying  him  ;  two  had  him  by  the  feetf  and  two  by 
the  hands,  his  head  hanging  down.  The  crow^  were  beating  him  as  the  policemen  were  car- 
rying him  along  with  clubs  and  sticks,  and  making  a  great  hurrah.  I  supposed  they  were 
trying  to  mutilate  him.  I  thought  they  treated  him  outrageously  ;  they  tn^ated  him  worse 
than  I  have  seen  a  dead  horse  treated.  I  supposed  he  was  dead.  The  first  policeman  pushed 
the  body  half  in  and  then  jumped  in  and  pulled  him  up;  then  three  policemen  jumped  in, 
and  one  drove,  and  as  they  drove  oft*  one  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it  to  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  they  said  ? 

A.  I  could  not  hear. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  try  to  keep  the  crowd  back  from  abusing  the  body  of  Dr.  Dostie  f 

A.  They  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  policemen  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  crowd, 
and  urged  them  on  to  kill  the  man.  A  policeman  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it  to  the  crowd, 
cheering.  I  thought  I  saw  somebodj'  cut  him  with  a  knife  just  as  his  body  was  pushed  in. 
I  saw  something  glisten,  and  it  struck  me  it  might  be  a  knife.  I  immediately  spoke  to  Benton 
and  said,  *'  I  believe  that  man  cut  him  again."     He  said,  "I  believe  so  too." 

Q.  Was  it  a  policeman  * 

A.  No,  sir;  a  citizen.  I  saw  them  bring  another  white  man  out  from  that  direction; 
there  were  three  policemen  in  charge  of  him  ;  he  was  struck  at  almost  every  step  by  some 
one ;  I  saw  no  movement  of  the  police  to  protect  him. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  action  of  the  police  on  that  day,  would  you  infer  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  keep  the  peace? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  was ;  I  believe  from  all  I  saw. that  the  men  who  were  captured  might 
have  been  taken  to  the  police  station  safely  by  the  police. 

Q.  Were  all  the  police  you  saw  that  day  armed  with  fire-arms? 

A.  Most  every  one  I  saw  had  a  pistol  exposed  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  citizens  wearing  any  badge  as  if  they  belonged  to  any  secret 
organization  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  citizens  and  police  seem  to  be  acting  in  concert  generally  ? 

A.  That  was  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  from  what  I  saw ;  that  is,  the  police  did  not 
seem  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  doing  anything  they  wanted  to  do,  or  from  committing  any 
outrage  upon  these  persons. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  arrest  any  person  except  negroes 
and  members  of  this  convention  ? 

A.  I  did  not. . 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  loyal  men  to  remain  in  this  city  if  the  military  were 
withdrawn — people  connected  with  the  United  States  army,  and  holding  opinions  contrary 
to  the  public  here  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  possible  some  few  might  remain,  but  I  do  not  think  any  would  remain  but 
would  be  made  very  uncomfortable. 

Q.  It  would  be  made  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so;  I  would  not  remain  myself. 

William  P.  Benton,  (late  major  general  of  United  States  volunteers,  employed  in  the 
custom-house,)  No.  209  Prytania  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  during  the  riots. 

A.  Some  time  about  noon  my  attention  was  arrested  at  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and 
Common  streets  by  seeing  a  policeman  running,  and  men  and  boys  following  him  ;  the 
crowd  seemed  to  be  concentrating  towards  Mechanics'  Institute;  I  walked  down  to  General 
Herron's  office  on  Carondelet  street.  At  General  Herrou's  solicitation  I  went  to  Victor's  to 
take  a  lunch  ;  while  waiting  for  the  lunch  I  went  out  on  the  gallery  ;  the  crowd  had  become 
more  dense ;  I  heard  a  volley,  and  saw  some  men  and  boys  coming  back  from  the  direction 
of  Mechanics'  Institute  towards  Canal  street;  the  crowd  was  throwing  rocks  or  something; 
General  Herron  told  me  to  come  up — I  might  be  hit. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  from  Mechancs'  Institute? 

A.  It  seemed  to  be  from  that  direction  ;  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  coming  back  from  tjiat 
direction  for  some  reason  I  could  not  understand  ;  we  were  up  in  the  back  ro*»m  taking  a 
lunch  for  perhaps  an  hour;  the  firing  part  of  the  time  was  very  heavy,  just  like  a  battle. 
At  the  expiration  of  perhaps  an  hour  we  went  to  the  third  story,  when  General  Herron  per- 
ceived them  bringing  Dr.  Dostie  out  of  the  crowd ;  four  men  had  him,  one  holding  each  arm 
and  leg. 
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Q.  Were  they  policemen  or  citizens  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  citizens  bad  his  fret,  I  cannot  be  positive  abont  that ;  but  I  am 
positive  that  one  policeman  had  him  on  the  left  side — the  far  siae  from  me — by  his  coat  collar. 
They  brought  him  out  on  Canal  street  and  laid  him  down  on  the  pavement  of  the  neutral 
ground ;  they  then  picked  him  up  and  put  him  in  a  two-wheeled  cart ;  I  think  it  had  springs ; 
it  was  one  of  those  little  nondescript  carts ;  he  was  apparently  lifeless ;  a  policeman  jumped 
in,  waved  his  hat,  and  said  something  to  the  crowd,  and  they  cheered  most  vociferously; 
they  moved  off  down  towards  the  river  on  Canal  street;  we  went  back  in  the  room  and 
staid  a  little  while.  At  the  invitation  of  General  Herron  we  went  on  Canal  street,  perhaps 
for  a  square,  up  to  Baronne  street ;  I  saw  a  negro  coming  down  the  street  with  only  panta- 
loons on ;  he  was  a  large  muscular  man ;  a  crowd  was  after  him,  mostly  citizens. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  police  among  them  7   * 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  recollect;  I  was  coining  right  towards  them ;  they  hit  the  negro  on  the 
back  with  a  club,  and  several  pistols  were  fired  at  him  ;  and  as  it  was  about  the  direction  I 
1  was  going  in,  I  went  back  on  Custom-house  street  and  went  home. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  what  you  saw  of  the  action  of  the  police  that  day  that  they  were 
endeavoring  to  suppress  the  mob  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  now,  from  what  I  saw,  that  there  was  actually  concert  of  feeling 
between  the  crowd  and  the  police.  I  may  say  iu  explanation,  that  I  give  that  opinion 
because  there  appeared  to  be  such  a  perfect  union  between  the  crowd  when  Dr.  Dostie  was 
taken  out.  There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  understanding,  and  the  police  seemed  to  be  doing 
something  which  pleased  the  crowd  very  much  ;  there  seemed  to  be  concert  of  action ;  there 
seemed  to  be  no  difference  between  the  crowd  and  the  police  that  I  saw. 

O.  H.  Poynet,  member  of  the  convention,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  hall  of  the  convention  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  T 

A.  As  a  member  of  the  convention. 

Q.  State  to  the  board  what  you  saw  go  on  under  you  observation,  and  what  happened  to 
yourself  there? 

A.  Well,  sir,  all  I  saw  was  what  occurred  in  the  hall.  I  came  in  and  found  there  had 
been  some  fighting  down  stairs.  I  was  on  Common  street,  and  while  I  was  there  talking 
to  two  clerks  from  the  governor's  office  I  heard  the  shots.  The  crowd  were  comhi£  from 
towards  Canal  street.  I  went  upstairs.  The  first  gentleman  I  spoke  to  was  Mr.  King 
Cutler.  I  told  him  we  were  going  to  be  attacked  up  here,  and  to  close  the  doors,  for  God's 
sake.  The  order  came  from  the  platform  to  close  the  doors,  and  the  doors  were  closed  in  a 
moment  after.  The  crowd  came  up,  and  as  the  doors  were  closed  from  the  outside,  aud 
there  was  nothing  inside  to  fasten  them  with,  they  were  opened  in  a  moment,  and  a  volley 
of  shots  was  fired  into  the  hall  by  the  police  officers  and  citizens,  and  then  we  retreated 
back  and  hallooed  out  •'  We  surrender,  we  surrender!"  By  that  time  there  was  another 
volley  fired;  then  the  crowd  that  was  in  there,  I  suppose  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  persons,  armed  themselves  with  chairs,  and  when  the  police  and  citizens  came  in 
and  fired  upon  us,  advanced  upon  them,  and  they  retreated  to  the  doors  and  closed  the 
doors.  Then  part  of  us  went  back,  but  some  remained  there.  The  doors  were  again  thrown 
open  and  another  volley  fired.  There  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  left  the  room  at  that 
time ;  they  rau  through  the  doors.  I  remained  in  there  for  a  little  while,  and  the  doors 
were  agaiu  thrown  open,  and  we  were  fired  upon  again  by  the  police  and  citizens.  That 
continued  from  about  one  o'clock  till  about  a  quarter  to  three,  when  I  left  the  hall.  When 
I  left  the  hall  I  suppose  there  were  about  thirty  or  forty  persons,  more  or  less,  left  in  the 
hall,  some  wounded,  some  killed,  and  others  unhurt.  I  then  started  to  go  out.  I  went  up 
to  Dr.  Dostie  and  told  him,  t4If  we  remain  here  we  are  bound  to  be  killed;  the  military 
authorities  have  not  come,  and  this  firing  will  surely  prove  fatal  to  most  of  us,  and  we  must 
get  out  of  here."  Dr.  Dostie  told  me,  "Poynet,  if  you  go  out  with  me  you  are  bound 
to  be  murdered  ;  go  out  alone,  and  vou  have  a  chauce  to  get  through,  but  with  me  you  are 
bound  to  be  killed ;  I  expect  to  be  tilled,  but  all  I  regret  is  that  I  have  nothing  to  defend 
myself  with."  He  shook  hands  with  me,  aud  says  I,  "Doctor,  I  must  go  out."  I  then 
started  to  go  around  the  wall  of  the  building,  because  the  greatest  firing  came  in  from  every 
direction  through  the  windows.  I  came  along,  stooping  down,  and  met  Dr.  Hire  ;  he  was 
sitting  down  behind  the  stove,  on  the  right  as  you  enter  the  hall.  I  went  up  aud  stooped 
down  to  him  and  said,  "Doctor,  let  us  go  out."  *■  No,"  says  he,  "I  won't  go  out,  the  mili- 
tary will  be  here  presently,  and  I  expect  protection  from  them."  "Well,"  says  I,  "I  am 
going  out."  I  came  around  and  got  near  the  door,  and  placed  my  back  up  against  the 
wall,  aud  in  a  second  or  two  afterwards  the  doors  were  again  thrown  open,  and  a  fire 
poured  in.  I  marked  some  citizens  that  I  will  name  if  you  wish.  I  marked  James 
Phillips  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  firing  upon  us  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  present 
legislature.  Well,  I  got  there,  and  stood  near  the  door,  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  aud  in  a 
few  seconds  afterwards  the  doors  were  again  thrown  open,  and  they  fired  another  volley ; 
theu  I  concluded,  as  their  pistols  were  unloaded,  it  was  my  best  chance  to  get  out,  and  I 
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made  a  break  for  the  door.  The  first  persons  I  met  were  two  police  officers ;  I  do  not 
know  their  names,  but  I  would  recognize  them  if  I  saw  them  in  the  same  position  in  which 
I  saw  them  then.  I  went  up  to  them  and  said  :  "Gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  mercy  ;  I  am  a 
prisoner,  and  I  surrender  myself."  One  of  them  looked  up,  in  the  act  of  loading  his  pistol, 
and  observed,  "That  is  Poynet,  the  dirty  son  of  a  bitch;  he  is  a  mentber  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  we  must  kill  him  anyhow."  With  that,  he  made  a  blow  at  me  with  a  loaded 
cane,  which  I  caught  on  my  aim  ;  the  other  blow  I  caught  the  cane.  The  other  policeman 
standing  up  had  a  watchman's  club;  he  had  that  swung  to  his  aim ;  I  paw  it  distinctly; 
he  caught  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  I  saw  the  blow  coming.  It  was  then  that  he  struck  me  on 
the  head  ;  it  merely  wounded  me.  Then  some  one,  I  cannot  tell  whom,  caught  me  by  the 
collar  and  dragged  me  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  I  caught  hold  of  the  banisters,  and 
some  one  struck  me  back  of  the  ear  with  his  fist,  and  knocked  me  down  the  stairs.  I  fell. 
The  first  thing  I  struck  was  about  half-way  down  the  steps,  and  I  rolled  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. Then,  when  I  raised  myself,  I  recognized  Mr.  Jacobs,  lieutenant  of  the  third  district 
police.  The  cry  theu  was  general,  "That  is  Poynet,  a  member  of  the  convention;  kill  him 
anyhow  !"  Jacobs  shoved  me  one  side,  and  told  them,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  in  charge,  and 
the  first  man  that  injures  him  I  will  shoot  down.*'  He  took  me  and  shoved  me  ahead  of 
him  through  the  door.  When  I  got  on  the  banquette  there  were  five  or  six  policemen  be- 
hind me.  and  their  conversation  was,  "  Shoot  him,  anyhow  !  kill  him  !  kill  him  !  shoot  him  !" 
Well,  1  was  then  taken  by  Jacobs  as  far  as  Common  street,  between  Dryades  and  Baronne 
streets.  He  met  a  police  officer  from  the  third  district,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Murcat.  Says  he,  "  I  deliver  to  you  Mr.  Poynet,  and  I  hold  you  responsible  for  him  ;  you 
take  him  to  prison."  We  got  about  ten  steps,  when  Mr.  Marcat  met  another  officer  and 
told  him,  "Lieutenant  gave  me  Mr.  Poynet  in  charge,  and  holds  me  responsible  for  him;  I 
want  you  to  go  with  me."  The  other  said,  "That  is  all  right ;  come  along."  We  got  as 
far  as  the  comer  of  Baronne  and  Common ;  we  took  up  Baronne  street,  and  I  suppose  had 
gone  some  forty  or  fifty  steps,  when  three  or  four  citizens  in  the  crowd  standing  there  ran 
up  and  told  the  policemen,  "Do  not  take  that  man  up  that  street ;  if  you  do  he  will  be  mur- 
dered ;  take  him  up  Canmdelet."  The  policemen  turned  back  with  me  and  went  up  Com- 
mon. While  between  Baronne  and  Carondelet  streets  I  saw  two  policemen,  about  twenty 
steps  ahead  of  me,  with  a  colored  man,  who  was  bleeding  freely,  going  along  with  them, 
and  I  saw  a  policeman  cross  the  street  and  hold  his  pistol  within  six  inches  of  his  bead  and 
shoot  it i in  down  while  he  was  in  the  hands  of  two  police  officers. 

Q.  Did  they  attempt  to  arrest  this  policeman? 

A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  one  went  one  way  and  the  other  another;  but  the  colored 
man  fell  on  the  banquette.  I  had  occasion  to  look  at  him,  as  I  expected  that  would  be  my 
fate. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  this  officer  tha*  shot  him  ? 

A.  No,  sit  ;  I  did  not.  I  recognized  that  he  was  an  officer  by  his  dress  only.  Well,  from 
that  I  was  taken  to  the  jail  and  delivered  up  in  the  first  district  lockup. 

Q.  Fioni  what  you  know,  Mi.  Poynet,  was  there  any  disposition  at  the  convention  to  re- 
sist a  legal  attempt  to  arrest  you  f 

A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  members  of  the  convention  might  have  been  arrested  by  the  police 
without  resistance  / 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shots  fired  inside  on  the  police? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hike,  No.  264  Magazine  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  July  30! 

A.  I  was,  as  a  member  of  the  convention. 

Q.  Just  state  as  concisely  as  you  can  what  you  saw  and  heard. 

A.  As  I  was  passing  around  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets  I  observed  a  number 
of  men  whom  I  considered  what  we  used  to  call  rebels — men  that  I  knew  were  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States  government,  and  had  been  rebels.  I  passed  up  into  the  hall  and  answered 
to  my  name.  After  the  convention  had  adjourned,  I  heard  a  shot  fired.  Shortly  after,  a 
colored  man  came  up  and  gave  me  the  particulars  of  it.  1  referred  him  to  Mr.  Dallas  to  take 
a  note  of  it.  The  second  shot  was  fired  by  policemen,  from  a  batch  of  policemen.  When 
we  heard  the  plot  thickemiug,  a  great  many  persons  came  up  in  the  hall,  and  the  doors  were 
shut.  Mr.  Cutler  called  upon  every  one  to  sit  down,  and  for  those  who  had  no  chairs  to 
sit  on  the  floor.  Dr.  Dostie  repeated  it.  Everybody  sat  down,  and  there  was  perfect  silence, 
when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  by  the  policemen  and  £omc  citizens,  who  fired  volleys  into 
the  silent  crowd,  which  was  repeated  some  four  or  five  dirlerent  times.  I  observed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoi  ton  advance  with  a  white  handkerchief  as  a  flag,  and  call  out,  "  We  surrender."  I 
saw  colored  men  approach  them  on  their  knees,  and  asked  them  to  let  them  go  out,  and  the 
policemen  shot  them. 

Q.  Could  you  recognize  any  of  these  policemen  ? 

A.  I  am  a  resident  here  over  twenty  years;  but  I  do  not  know  scarcely  any  of  these 
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policemen.     They  are  all,  I  presume,  rebels,  lately  returned.    I  knew  nearly  every  one  ot 
the  old  policemen  personally;  but  I  knew  very  few  of  these.     I  observed  among  the*  citi- 
zens, Mr.  James  Phillips,  a  man  of  property,  who  is  remarkable  for  having  ill-treated  his 
negroes  in  former  times.     There  was  a  young  man,  probably  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
if  ho  pointed  his  revolver  at  me  ;  I  was  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  time ;  and  1  held  up  my 
bands  and  called  out,   ''Don't,"  and  he  turned  his  pistol  and  shot  a  negro  by  his  side 
instead  of  me.     I  should  know  the  young  man  if  I  saw  him,  but  I  do  not  know  his  name. 
I  would  say  that  one  policeman,  in  reply  to  a  negro  who  asked  him  to  let  him  go  out,  said, 
"God  damn  you,  not  one  of  you  will  go  out  of  here  alive."     I  also  observed  a  man  with  a 
OT&y  coat  on  use  words  to  a  similar  effect.    I  was  near  the  door  and  could  hear  what  was  said. 
Sot  being  armed,  I  lay  on  the  floor,  thinking  it  the  best  way  of  escaping  the  shots.     I  con- 
sidered it  dangerous  to  stop  in  the  hall,  and  dangerous  also  to  go  out ;  and  subsequently, 
after  about  the  filth  or  sixth  entrance,  I  asked  a  policeman  to  let  me  go  out,  and  he  caught 
me  by  the  collar  and  said,  ••  Yes,  I'll  take  charge  of  you."   Another  policeman  took  me  by  the 
other  side.    Up  to  this  time  I  was  not  wounded  or  injured  in  any  way  whatever.    1  saw  another 
policeman  there  who  is  under  obligations  to  me  ;  I  have  been  attending  his  family.    I  asked 
him  to  take  charge  of  me.    The  other  policemau  said,  "  God  damn  you,  you  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  I  will  take  charge  of  him."     Some  people  called  out  my  name  from  the  stairs. 
This  man  who  had  charge  ot  me  said,  "  Arc  you  Dr.  Hire,  a  member  of  the  convention?" 
I  replied,  "Yen."     I  should  know  that  man  again.     When  I  was  passing  down  from  the 
squad  to  the  other  side  he  struck  me  with  his  club  in  such  a  way  that  I  thought  I  was  gone, 
tod  fell.     He  struck  me  several  times,  but  nothing  seemed  to  affect  me  like  the  first  blow. 
As  I  was  coming  out  of  the  Institute  I  was  6et  upon  by  some  four  or  five  parties  who  had 
staves  and  pieces  of  chairs,  who  all  si  nick  me,  but  it  was  nothing  like  the  first  blow  I  re- 
ceived.    It  was  the  first  blow  that  fractured  my  skull.     This  particular  policeman  swore  at 
me,  "Damn  you,"  and  swore  that  he  would  shoot  me,  and  his  pistol  went  off,  and  it  went 
through  these  four  fingers  of  the  left  hand.    At  the  same  time  I  was  stabbed  in  the  side  in  the 
region  of  the  heart.     I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
stabbing  was  done  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  where  a  slight  blow  would  prove  fatal.    At  the 
corner  of  Phi lippa  street  a  young  man  who  was  a  druggist  in  Henry  Goldman's  store,  at  the 
corner  of  Girard  and  Camp  streets,  called  out,  "There  is  Dr.  Hire,  the  great  abolitionist." 
"Whether  it  was  he  or  somebody  else  that  pushed  me  behind  and  precipitated  me  headfore- 
most into  the  gutter,  when  the  policeman  who  had  me  in  charge  let  me  go,  I  do  not  know. 
Ithen  certainly  thought  I  was  finished.     I  was  taken  to  the  lock-up,  and  upon  my  being 
put  in  a  cell  I  fell  upon  the  floor  and  almost  fainted.     I  discovered  that  I  was  bleeding  very 
profusely.     How  long  I  remained  in  the  cell  I  cannot  tell.     I  was  taken  from  thence  up 
stairs,  where  I  found  some  members  of  the  convention.    If  Mr.  Monroe's  police  are  to  remain 
in  power  I  do  not  consider  myself  safe,  though  I  have  been  through  all  the  rebellion.     I  do 
not  consider  my  life  safe  with  his  police,  and  will  not  remain  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever if  the  government  cannot  protect  me.     I  must  go  somewhere  else,  either  north  or  west. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  tiring  when  the  police  first  entered  the  hall,  from  the  people  in  the 
hall? 
A.  I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  none. 

Q.  When  you  drove  the  police  back  what  did  you  drive  them  back  with? 
A.  Pieces  of  chaiqa  and  railing. 
Q.  They  fired  their  revolvers  and  then  fell  back  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  state  that  I  do  not  believe  there  were  more  than  four  or  five  pistols 
altogether  in  that  assembly.  I  would  state  that  I  advised  Dr.  Dostie,  at  the  commencement, 
Tiot  to  take  fire-arms,  and  I  did  not  take  fire-arms  myself,  and  most  of  the  people  were  not 
armed.  Had  we  been  aware  of  what  was  to  take  place,  we  certainly  would  have  been 
armed.  I  considered  ourselves  in  a  miserable  condition ;  without  arniB,  it  was  absurd  in 
them  to  run  after  men  with  revolvers  with  Micks  or  chairs.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  board 
to  my  belief  that  it  can  be  discovered  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  police,  with  the  firemen, 
and  Mayor  Mouroe's  party,  to  deliberately  massacre  the  people  of  the  convention 

Q.  From  what  you  saw,  do  you  believe  there  was  any  design  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  to  resist  a  legal  arrest  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  and  positive  there  was  none  mentioned  before  me ;  and  if  there  had  been  a 
legal  arrest  we  would  certainly  have  complied  with  it. 
Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  arrest  members  of  the  convention  by  the  sheriff  or  his  posse  ? 
A.  None,  none.     It  was  the  most  wanton  massacre  I  have  ever  heard  tell  of. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  what  portion  of  the  police  force  is  composed  of  confederate  soldiers? 
A.  Nearly  all,  to  my  certain  and  persoual  knowledge. 
The  board  then  adjourned  until  lu  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

GEO.  BALDY, 
Brevet  Brig.  General  U.  S.  Vol.,  Recorder. 
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Friday,  August  10—10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday, 
and  the  recorder. 

Volney  Hickox,  12  Rampart  street,  citizen,  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  riots  of  July  30,  in  this  city,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  7 

A.  At  the  telegraph  office,  while  I  was  writing  a  despatch,  I  saw  some  of  it 

Q.  State  what  you  saw. 

A.  I  noticed,  Monday  morning,  a  large  collection  of  people  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Dryades  streets,  but  it  was  not  until  returning  from  the  meeting  to  the  office,  and  seeing 
merchants  along  the  street  closing  their  doors,  that  I  really  began  seriously  to  anticipate  any 
trouble.  I  had  not  then  fully  realized  it.  I  thought  that  they  were  certainly  in  a  panic. 
But  going  back  from  the  telegraph  office,  after  haviug  written  my  first  despatch,  I  met  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  had  just  come  from  the  corner,  and  he  said  that  Dry- 
ades street  was  empty  of  the  negroes  that  had  been  congregated  there,  by  the  mob  and  po- 
lice, which  had  come  down  Common  street,  on  the  other  side  of  Canal  street,  and  that  three 
negroes  lay  dead  on  Dryades  street.  Going  back  to  the  telegraph  office,  while  I  was  writing 
a  despatch,  a  noise  in  the  street  attracted  me  to  the  door,  and  looking  down  to  the  corner  of 
Common  and  Carondelet  streets  I  saw  a  negro  break  through  a  crowd  of  policemen  and  citi- 
zen bystanders  there  and  run  up  the  banquette  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  as  the  tele- 
graph office.  He  was  not  pursued  by  the  police,  but  the 'citizens  standing  along  the  ban- 
quette struck  at  him  and  made  him  run  a  regular  gauutlet.  There  were  three  or  four  citi- 
zens standing  on  the  banquette;  they  all  attempted  to  arrest  his  progress  aud  delayed  him. 
One  man  got  him  by  the  wool,  and  in  the  gutter  was  giving  it  to  him  with  his  fist  as  hard 
as  he  could.  I  stepped  out  and  pushed  him  off,  and  the  negro  got  up  stairs  next  door  to  the 
telegraph  office,  ana  was  fol lowed  by  a  couple  of  men.  Immediately  another  negro  broke 
through,  and  was  pursued  by  five  policemeu,  and  ran  up  the  other  side  of  the  street,  oppo- 
site the  telegraph  office.  These  five  policemeu  discharged  their  revolvers  at  him  as  he  ran. 
The  man  was  without  a  hat ;  was  a  large-sized  negro,  well  dressed,  and  respectable  looking. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  arms.  He  staggered  iuto  tho  entry  just  opposite  the  telegraph  office. 
I  did  not  see  what  became  of  him.  I  heard  afterwards  that  a  dead  man  was  taken  out  of 
there,  but  it  might  have  been  a  rumor.  There  were  others  in  the  front  of  the  telegraph  office 
that  caught  sight  of  the  man  as  he  was  disappearing  in  the  entry.  I  went  back  and  found 
all  the  employ 68  and  two  or  three  reporters  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Mr.  Shelly  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Lain  of  the  Associated  Press,  aud  the  employes  of  the  office.  Mr.'  Shelly  and 
Mr.  Lain  were  both  very  sober.  I  noticed,  however,  as  I  thought,  an  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion and  apparent  sympathy  on  the  faces  of  the  others.  I  might  be  mistaken,  but  they  were 
not  so  much  impressed  as  1  would  have  expected  them  to  bo,  and  when  I  began  telling  what 
I  saw,  Mr.  Shelly  shut  me  up,  saying  we  were  surrouuded  by  enemies,  aud  as  it  seemed  to 
be  becoming  a  general  massacre,  we  undoubtedly  would  be  in  danger  if  we  expressed  any 
sympathy  one  way  or  another.  Soon  after  that  I  ventured  to  take  a  walk  down  Carondelet 
street,  through  Common  street,  returning  through  Dryades  street  down^o  Canal.  On  Com- 
mon street  there  was  the  wildest  confusion,  and  I  became  so  much  impressed  with  what  I 
saw,  before  I  had  gone  very  far,  that  my  observations  were  confined  to  what  I  saw  directly 
before  me.  I  did  not  turn  my  face  one  way  or  the  other  for  fear  of  being  recognized.  At 
the  corner  of  Common  and  Barouue  streets,  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  policemen,  a  rude  citi- 
zen— I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  drunk  or  not,  but  he  certainly  was  with  excitement — 
swung  a  holster  pistol  over  his  head,  and  sung  out,  "Hurrah  for  hell!  hurrah  for  Louisi- 
ana!" The  policemen  paid  uo  attention  to  him,  and  made  no  effort  to  arrest  him.  Just 
then  a  negro  broke  from  some  building,  I  think  ou  Common  street,  and  was  pursued  by 
citizens  aud  policemen,  but  managed  to  escape  into  the  back  yard  behind  the  capitol ;  that 
is  the  last  I  saw  of  him.  On  Dryades  street  pistol-shots  were  raining  all  about  me  like  a 
skirmish  fire.  Near  the  Institute  I  came  upon  a  lot  of  men  on  the  pavement,  who  had  sur- 
rounded a  white  man,  who  appeared  to  be  in  considerable  alarm,  aud  they  were  saying  to 
him,  just  as  I  passed,  to  this  effect :  "  We  have  you  now  ;  you  tell  us  whether  you  were  in 
the  army  or  not."  I  did  not  turn  around  to  see  what  they  did  with  him,  but  proceeded 
straight  on.  At  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets  a  fire-engine  plunged  into  this 
street,  driven  by,  apparently,  a  drunken  man,  aud  I  heard  shouts  around  me,  "They  are 
going  to  fire  the  Institute."  I  turned  down  Canal  street,  and  at  Dr.  Aufoux's  office,  which 
is  between  Baronne  and  Carondelet,  Colonel  Warmouth  leaned  over  the  balcony  and  called 
me  up  stairs.  I  noticed  a  big  wet  blotch  on  the  pavement ;  they  said  that  was  where  a  negro 
had  fallen,  pursued  by  the  mob,  aud  had  been  terribly  beaten.  I  mej  Captain  Burke,  late 
chief  of  police,  on  the  stairs,  and  he  showed  me  a  wound  in  his  side,  which  he  said  he  had 
got  in  escaping  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  remained  there  some  time,  attracted  to  the 
balcony  occasionally  by  some  unusual  noise  in  the  street,  nearly  always  some  poor  negro 
being  chased  by  citizens  and  police.  In  one  case  I  saw  two  policemen  returning  with  a 
negro  they  had  been  chasing,  using  him  roughly,  and  dragging  him,  two  or  three,  by  the 
collar.    The  negro's  face  was  streaming  with  blood.    They  did  not  arrest  any  of  the  white 
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rioters  who  had  been  pursuing  him.  In  no  part  of  my  experience  that  day  did  I  see  any 
negro  arrested  or  any  negro  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens  and  police  who  appeared 
to  have  anything  to  resist  with.  They  certainly  appeared  to  have  no  disposition  to  resist. 
It  appeared  to  me  a  most  cruel^and  bloodthirsty  massacre.  That  is  the  material  part  of  what 
I  saw.  * 

Q.  Were  the  majority  of  the  police  you  saw  armed  with  fire-arms  ? 

A.  They  were  ;  some  with  two  pistols — revolvers  ;  usually  a  large  sized  pistol. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  those  arms  appeared  to  be  pew  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  *  f 

Q.  State  whether  they  were  armed  similarly.  4 

A.  I  did  not  notice  that. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  citizens  that  seemed  to  act  with  the  police,  wearing  any  peculiar 
badge,  or  style  of  dress,  that  would  distinguish  them  ?  "** 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  £  think  I  saw  before  the  affray  began  some  citizens  with  a  sort 
of  star  on  the  coat,  and  I  understood*4hat  that  was  indicative  of  special  policemen  that  had 
been  particularly  enlisted  for  that  day. 

Q.  You  say  these  men  you  saw  wifh  &  badge  on  you  were  told  were  special  policemen, 
enlisted  for  that  occasion — for  the  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  enlisted,  jor  sworn  in  ? 

A.  The  general  understanding  was  that  they  were  enlisted  by  the  mayor ;  that  was  the 
rumor  on  the  street.  That  is  all  I  know.  In  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  30th  of  July, 
seeing  the  mayor's  proclamation  calling  on  the  citizens  to  enroll  themselves  as  special  police, 
I  went  into  the  office  to  see  what  response  was  made  to  it.  I  noticed  a  very  large,  eager, 
exhilarant  crowd  pressing  up  to  enroll  themselves.  They  seemed  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  sat- 
isfaction at  the  events  of  the  day,  and  a  buoyaut  expectation  of  something  more  of  the  same 
sort.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  that  impression.  I  overheard  Mr.  Overall,  the  mayor's 
secretary,  (if  I  had  been  in  any  doubts  as  to  the  man's  appearance  I  would  have  been  cer- 
tain it  was  he,  because  I  heard  him  addressed  as  Mr.  Overall,)  say,  first  in  a  jocular  way,  I 
thought,  "  I  have  made  the  most  important  capture  to-day — King  Cutler's  cane  ;  "  then  con- 
tinued, "  It  has  been  an  awful  day,  hasn't  it  ? "  The  person  he  addressed  responded,  "Yes." 
And  he  said,  "  But  it  had  to  come  sooner  or  later."  I  saw  the  reporter  of  the  Crescent  in 
the  room,  and  asked  him  how  many  he  thought  had  been  enrolled.  He  said  I  could  judge 
as  we'll  as  be,  for  they  had  been  pressing  up  for  a  whole  half  hour  with  the  same  eagerness 
as  at  present ;  and  I  judged — and  he  agreed  with  me — that  about  five  hundred  had  been  en- 
rolled. On  approaching  the  stand  where  they  were  enrolling  themselves,  I  heard  the  coun- 
tersign given  out  very  distinctly.  It  was  44  General  Hardee."  The  same  evening  I  went  across 
the  street,  seeiug  them  put  in  a  few  prisoners,  I  supposed  to  send  to  the  hospital — put  them 
into  a  cart.  I  went  down  to  talk  with  one  of  them.  He  was  naked  in  the  cart,  and  blood 
streaming  down  him,  apparently  nearly  senseless.  There  were  two  others  in  the  cart  not  so 
badly  hurt,  and  one  had  called  up  a  friend  to  talk  with  him,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  going 
up  and  asking  them  how  they  were  hurt ;  whether  thev  had  be*n  in  at  the  meeting,  or  were 
hurt  returning  from  the  meeting.  Those  I  spoke  with  were  the  two  who  could  respond. 
They  said  they  had,  not  been  to  the  meeting ;  that  they  were  going  along  quietly  to  their 
homes,  and  were  attacked.  While  I  was  talking,  however,  the  policeman  at  the  door  hap- 
pened to  hear  part  of  it  and  ordeied  me  away;  and  some  one  in  the  door  said,  44  Yes,  he  is 
not  the  right  stripe."  Another  one,  some  other  person — or  perhaps  the  remark  was  made 
with  reference  to  another  man  who  was  talking  with  a  negro — said,  "He  is  all  right;  he  is 
a  rebel." 

Q.  To  whom  was  he  referring  when  he  made  that  remark? 

A.  He  was  referring  to  some  other  person  than  me. 

Q.  Who  was  he  speaking  to  ? 

A.  One  policeman  to  another,  apparently;  there  were  not  any  but  policemen  in  the  door. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  about  this  countersign?     Repeat  the  language  you  heard. 

A.  This  was  at  the  table  at  one  side  of  the  room.  They  were  all  crowding  up  to  it,  but  I 
got  up,  by  going  round  one  side,  pretty  near  the  clerk.  He  rose  and  said  something,  begin- 
ning with  44  Geutlemen,"  and  made  a  little  supplementary  speech,  I  suppose.  I  did  not  hear 
the  speech  ;  but  he  said,  44The  countersign  lor  the  night  is  4 General  Hardee.'"  The  man 
who  was  taking  down  the  names  said  that. 

S.  E.  Plancfiard,  245  Treme  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  the  day  of  the  riot, 
July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. 

A.  I  was  inside  of  4he  hall,  when  I  heard  firing  outside,  and  I  went  to  look  out  of  the 
window  on  the  front  of  the  building ;  and  I  saw  the  policemen  engaged  with  the  black  peo- 
ple outside ;  and  I  saw  the  police  were  tiring  upon  them.  I  came  back  into  the  hall  and 
said  to  my  friends,  "I  think  we  are  all  going  to  be  killed,  for  we  have  no  defences;  we 
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must  get  out."  They  said,  "  W^ait  a  little  and  the  tumult  will  disappear."  About  half  past 
one  o'clock  I  was  going  out  to  the  steps  and  I  met  one  of  my  friends,  who  said,  "  Do  not  go; 
thev  will  assassinate  vou."  I  said  I  would  leave  it  iu  the  hands  of  God,  but  I  must  go  out; 
and  I  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  building,  and  I  looked  to  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades 
streets,  and  I  saw  a  crowd  of  policemen  there.  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  Common  and 
Drvades  streets,  and  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  there,  and  then  I  walked  out  slowly  and  quietly. 
When  I  had  got  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  towards  Common  street  I  heard  behind  me  the 
cry,  "Kill  him;  kill  him."  I  turned  around  and  I  saw  ten  or  twelve  people  and  police- 
men running  after  me.  I  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  block  off;  and  they  shot  at  me  ten 
or  fifteen  times.  Then  I  ran  on  Common  street,  and  weut  into  a  house  there  to  save  my 
life.  Then  they  came  to  the  door.  The  lady  had  shut  the  door  and  retired.  They  knocked  at 
the  door  and  said,  "There  is  a  man  in  there  we  want;  we  want  to  kill  him."  1  heard  what 
they  said.     She  said,  "Now,  sir,  you  have  no  right  to  come  to  my  door  and   disturb  my 

{>remises."  They  said  they  meant  to  come  inside  anyhow.  T^en  the  lady  was  afraid,  and 
et  them  in  to  ine.  They  came  and  got  hold  of  ine ;  tore  my  coat  and  shirt ;  put  their 
{ristols  to  my  head,  about  eight  or  ten  of  them.  They  were  policemen.  Thev  said,  "  Kill 
lim,  the  damned  son  of  a  bitch  ;  he  is  a  damned  nigger."  I  said.  "Do  not  fire  upon  me; 
I  am  a  prisoner."  Then  they  said,  "  Come  on,"  and  abused  me  again,  and  we  came  out- 
side. While  I  was  going  outside  I  met  in  the  corridor  going  ty  the  street  about  five  or  six 
policemen ;  more  of  them  put  their  pistols  in  my  face  again,  and  they  wanted  to  kill  me ; 
and  I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  fire  at  me.  When  I  got  to  the  door  I  saw  about  ei*ht 
or  ten  more,  a  crowd  there,  and  they  did  the  same  thing  with  their  pistols,  and  wanted  to 
kill  me.  When  1  got  outside  they  pulled  my  coat  to  pieces,  stole  my  cane,  and  took  it  from 
my  hand  audVanted  to  strike  me  with  it.  One  said,  "Do  not  strike  him  with  the  cane; 
bring  him  to  .the  station,  the  damned  rascal."  Well,  going  to  the  police  station  I  met  five 
or  six  policemen  on  the  way;  they  came  rightnip  before  me  and  did  the  same  thing  always. 
Wheu  I  got  to  the  police  station,  going  into  the  door,  there  were  a  dozen  policemen  there. 
They  always  did  the  same  thing — always  threatening  to  kill  me.  I  went  inside.  They 
asked  if  I  had  arms  on  me.  I  said,  "No;  I  never  wore  arms.  The  only  arms  I  ever  bore 
with  me  was  in  Mexico,  in  the  United  States  army."  Then  they  began  to  abuse  me  again, 
and  said,  "  Take  his  watch,  pocket-book,  and  everything  he  has  on  him."  They  put  their 
hands  in  my  pocket  and  took  my  pocket-book,  watch,  papers,  aud  everything,  and  gave 
them  to  the  clerk  of  the  police  station.  I  recovered  them  ;  but  my  cane  is  gone.  Then  they 
took  me  and  dragged  me  iu  the  prison  there,  aud  put  ine  in  a  cell  with  some  negroes,  and 
said,  "Go  in  there  among  your  negro  friends,"  and  pushed  me  there  among  the  poor 
people  that  were  wounded — white  and  black  together.  During  the  time  I  was  there  I  saw 
a  special  officer  by  the  name  of  Smith  Izard,  special  officer  of  the  chief  of  police.  He  said 
to  Daunoy,  who  was  in  the  cell  with  me,  "  Do  you  kuow,  Daunoy,  that  three-quarters  of 
tho  police  have  been  confederate  soldiers,  and  fighting  men,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
resist  them  ?  If  they  want  to  they  can  put  the  whole  city  upside  down ;  no  one  can  pre- 
vent it.  They  are  very  excited  to-day,  and  they  are  doing  their  duty."  I  heard  him  say 
that  to  Daunoy  in  the  cell,  when  I  was  in  the  cell.  I  saw  Daunoy  have  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  chief  of  police,  Mayor  Monroe,  and  Special  Officer  Smith  Izard.  I  do  not 
know  what  passed  between  them  ;  but  about  half  an  hour  before  we  were  released  by  the 
military  authorities  Daunoy  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  make  a  confession  before  the  military 
governor.  He  said,  "If  you  would  like  to  be  free  you  can  do  this."  I  said,  "  What  is  it?" 
He  said,  "If  you  want  to  make  a  confession  before  the  military  authorities  and  the  mayor 
that  a  plan  had  been  concerted  by  Dr.  Dostie,  with  Bertin  as  chief  conspirator — that  a  plan 
was  made  by  the  negroes  to  murder  all  the  white  people  of  the  third  district  in  case  the  con- 
vention fell."  I  said  no,  I  would  not  consent  to  any  such  thing;  1  had  committed  uo crime, 
and  I  expected  to  he  released  soon.  About  half  an  hour  after  I  said  that  to  him  the  mayor 
came,  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  free."  Then  I  went  out  and  had  to  sign  a  bond,  aud 
they  said,  "  Go"     Then  I  went  home  to  my  house  at  about  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

Q:  Were  you  a  member  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  No,  sir;   I  weut  there  as  a  spectator  and  a  Union  man. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  convention  there  that  day  armed  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  one  or  two  who  said,  "It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  defend  ourselves;  we 
will  all  be  murdered  here." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  rumor  of  any  such  plot  to  murder  the  whites,  such  as  you  have 
referred  to  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  police  and  citizens  seem  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  one  another — seem  to 
have  an  understanding  ? 

A  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  convention  met  I  weut  next  door  to  take  a  glass 
of  soda.  I  saw  two  young  men,  citizens,  that  had  a  revolver  there.  I  think  they  were  act- 
ing iu  concert  with  the  police.  A  young  man  said  to  me  that  the  watchmen  had  been 
released  that  night  before  at  twelve  o  clock  to  go  to  bed,  aud  that  something  important  would 
happen  to-day. 
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John  Spearing,  (colored, )  244  Treme  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  rfnd  heard  there. 

A.  The  first  I  saw  when  the  row  began,  it  began  in  the  street.  After  we  were  all  quiet 
inside  of  the  hall,  in  a  little  while  after,  the  police  stepped  up  stairs,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  convention  cried  to  close  the  door,  and  they  rushed  in  and  knocked  and  knocked  and 
banged  at  the  door,  and  finally  they  opened  the  door.  After  they  got  the  door  opened  the 
police  officers,  no  citizens,  stood  in  the  door  and  fired  at  the  interior  of  the  house,  where  the 
chair  of  the  president  of  the  convention  stood,  and  the  emblems  of  the  United  States  back 
of  him.  They  fired  for,  I  suppose,  about  five  minutes,  (the  police  officers, )  with  their  re- 
volvers, and  after  that  withdrew  themselves.  They  went  out  and  they  blew  the  whistle, 
and,  consequently,  a  double  force  came  up,  and  they  tried  to  rush  in,  and  the  people  there 

Prevented  them  rushing  in  with- chairs:  they  had  nothing  else  to  defend  themselves  with, 
'hey  rushed  in  now.  Two  of  them  got  in ;  they  immediately  fired,  yet  nobody  was  in 
sight.  We  were  all  lying  on  our  stomachs.  Finally  there  was  another  gentleman,  dressed 
in  a  brown  summer  suit,  who  stepped  out  and  walked  to  the  door  to  walk  out.  As  he  walked 
out  a  policeman  was  standing  right  at  the  door.  The  policeman  stepped  up  to  him  ;  he  said 
to  the  policeman,  "I  surrender  to  you."  The  policeman  did  not  take  heed  of  him,  but  he 
pulled  out  his  revolver  and  shot  at  him  four  times.  He  marked  time  every  time  he  shot  at 
the  poor  man.  He  was  aiming  all  over  the  body,  and  the  fifth  time  he  went  to  try  again  the 
gentleman  took  a  cane  in  his  hand,  with  a  silver  turn  in  it,  and,  as  ho  aimed  to  fire  the 
fifth  time,  he  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  cane,  and  then  ran  to  him  and  buckled  him. 
The  others  assisted  him,  and  he  fired  the  other  charge  ho  had  ;  finally  he  got  dragged  out. 
That  gentleman  remained  inside  ;  I  do  not  know  his  name.  A  little  after,  they  came  again. 
Thev  rushed  in,  and  the  people  kept  them  back  with  chairs.  They  could  not  enter  inside  of 
the  hall  except  one  or  two  at  a  time,  but  they  stood  in  the  doorway  and  fired  upon  us,  and  in 
each  window,  and  fired  dead  intide  of  the  hall.  Alter  they  did  that  they  rushed  in  again. 
The  minister  who  made  the  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  convention  started  out  with  his 
cane,  with  a  white  handkerchief  tied  upon  it,  and  cried,  "I  surrender."  He  stepped  out  of 
the  door  with  a  handkerchief  tied  on  his  cane,  and  as  he  got  out  of  the  door  the  blazing  on 
the  poor  man  began.  They  wounded  him  somewhere  about  the  shoulders.  But,  however, 
we  then  struggled  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hall — to  keep  the  police  out.  I  did  not  see  any 
citizens  there.  After  a  while,  the  firemen,  No.  10,  came  on  Common  street  with  their  butcher 
knives  and  hatchets,  and  those  scrapers,  and  they  stopped  not  in  the  hall,  but  on  the  gallery 
goiug  into  the  hall.  They  began  to  say  for  us  to  go  out.  How  could  we  go  out  with  noth- 
ing but  a  penknife  in  our  hands?  They  stood  there  beckoning  us  to  come  out.  We  would 
not  go  out  Finally  they  made  a  rush  and  went  out — the  people  inside — and  crushed  their 
way  out,  and  I  heard  shooting  and  firing  at  the  stairway.  I  remained  in  the  hall  and  hid 
myself  after  I  saw  most  everybody  was  out  of  the  hall ;  only  five  persons  were  there  then. 
After  everything  was  quiet,  the  police  came  up  with  the  chief  of  police;  he  came  up  and  said 
to  us,  "  We  won't  hurt  you  ;  I  won't  let  yon  be  hurt."  We  came  up  aud  surrendered  to  him 
and  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  convention  ;  we  only  came  as  spectators."  He 
said,  "Come  on  ;  nobody  shall  hurt  you."  After,  he  took  me,  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand, 
and  led  me  down  the  stairway.  After  he  led  me  down,  by  the  time  I  got  my  feet  ou  the  last 
step  of  tin1'  stairs  going  out  into  the  street,  somebody  struck  me  on  the  side  of  my  head, 
when  I  struggled  a  little  while  I  came  to  myself.  After  I  got  ten  steps  from  the  building, 
somebody  else  struck  me  with  a  club  on  the  head,  and  down  I  went  into  the  gutter  aud  laid 
there  I  do  not  know  how  long.  After  I  got  up  a  citizen  had  me.  The  police  were  gone.  I 
staggered,  and  he  finally  cariied  me  to  the  jail.  When  I  got  on  Common  and  Baronne 
streets,  here  comes  a  citizen  ;  he  >ays,  "  Will  I  shoot  the  damned  son  of  a  bitch  !"  He  had 
his  revolver  in  his  hand  and  stuck  it  right  at  my  forehead.  When  he  said  so,  the  other  gen- 
tleman who  had  me — a  citizen — said,  "Do  not  shoot  him  ;  he  is  my  prisoner.  If  you  shoot 
him  I  will  shoot  you."  Finally  we  came  up  on  foot  and  were  crossing  Baronne  going  to 
Carondelet  street,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Baronne  street;  a  citizen  stood  on  the  other  side 
and  blazed  away  at  us  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  citizens — opened  fire  on  us.  Then  they 
brought  me  to  the  jail,  and  there  they  made  a  mock  of  us.  They  broke  my  right  arm — it 
must  have  been  when  I  fell  in  the  gutter — and  wounded  my  right  hip  very  bad.  That  is  all 
I  know. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  police  officer  that  had  charge  of  you  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Henry  Bcnsel,  corner  of  France  and  Chartres  streets,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  near  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  July  30th,  the  day  of  the 
riot? 

A.  I  was  in  Sony's  college  about  half  past  twelve.  I  was  sitting  up  in  the  window,  and 
I  saw  the  crowd  on  Canal  street  and  Common  street.  When  I  got  out  on  Dryades  street,  I 
saw  a  procession  come  up.     I  heard  a  shot  fired  there.    I  did  not  go  any  further  than  the 
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corner ;  after  that  I  passed  through  Dryades  street  to  Canal.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of 
negroes  there ;  most  of  them  had  sticks — some  walking  sticks,  others  larger  ones.  I  went 
home.  I  heard  the  fire  bells  ringing,  and  I  came  right  up  there  then,  and  I  saw  five  or  six 
negroes  lying  dead  there  in  front  of  the  hall.  I  saw,  also,  two  negroes  lying  dead  in  the 
alley,  on  Baronne  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  killed  there  that  day? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  most  of  the  negroes  that  came  out  of  the  hall.  They  were  shot  at  by 
*  policemen  and  citizens — those  that  came  out  that  did  not  run.  The  policemen  took  them  off. 
I  saw  some  tiring  from  the  window  up  stairs  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  down  towards  the 
policemen  on  the  banquette. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  see  fired  out  of  the  windows? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  There  must  have  been  about  four  shots  fired  at  once  out  of  the  windows, 
and  there  were  also  single  shots  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Did  the  firing  commence  first  from  the  windows  or  the  streets  ? 

A.  When  I  got  there  they  had  begun — the  policemen  firing  up  at  the  windows  as  soon  as 
they  showed  their  faces  there,  and  they  fired  down  again. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  from  the  windows  of  the  medical  college  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  was  standing  on  the  east  side.  As  soon  as  I  came  there  I  saw  Dostie  lying 
there,  and  another  white  man  and  five  or  six  negroes  there.  Dostie  looked  dead,  and  they 
threw  him  in  a  cart  there.  Some  policemen — four — got  hold  of  him  and  took  him  to  a  cart 
on  Canal  street,  near  Victor's,  and  took  him  and  threw  him  right  in  there.  Two  policemen 
and  two  citizens  took  him. 

Q.  Did  they  handle  him  roughly  or  carefully? 

A.  When  they  put  him  in  the  cart  they  handled  him  roughly — threw  him  right  in  there. 
There  was  a  large  crowd  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  cart  ? 

A.  I  was  near  the  wheel,  on  the  side. 

Q.  State  what  you  heard. 

A.  I  heard  the  crowd  say,  "  It  is  good  for  him :  it  is  good  for  Dostie ;  it  served  him  right;" 
and  they  cheered. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  policemen  get  into  the  cart? 

A.  Nobody  when  they  drove  off.  It  was  some  corporation  cart;  a  white  man  drove  it. 
The  most  remarks  I  heard  were  by  citizens,  because  the  police  were  by  the  hall  on  Dryades 
street. 

Q.  Did  the  policemen  that  were  carrying  him  make  any  remarks  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  could  not  tell,  there  was  so  much  noise.  Most  of  the  people  seemed  to  be 
glad. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  wearing  any  badge  that  day,  as  though  they  belonged  to 
some  secret  organization  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  nothing  but  firemen. 

Q.  Did  you  see  firemen  active  in  the  riot? 

A.  I  saw  two  or  three  of  them  with  their  wrenches,  and  as  soon  as  a  negro  was  shot  down 
and  he  was  not  dead  they  would  go  and  hit  him  on  the  head  with  them.  There  were  citizens 
with  clubs  doing  the  same. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  police  attempt  to  arrest  any  citizens  that  were  hitting  the  wounded  on 
the  head  with  their  clubs? 

A.  No,  sir. 

A.  Wood,  356  Bienville  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Inside  or  outside  ? 

A.  I  was  outside  and  inside.     I  was  there  when  it  first  commenced. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  there. 

A.  As  a  spectator. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there  ? 

A.  When  I  first  went  there  a  great  many  black  men  were  collected  about ;  were  all  peace- 
able, and  most  had  canes.  They  generally  take  a  cane  whenever  they  walk  out,  and  I  did 
not  see  anything  strange  in  that.  There  were  not  but  few  police  around  ;  once  in  a  while  a 
few  would  pass  along.  A  little  before,  there  came  up  a  lot  of  black  men  with  music,  and 
there  came  a  black  man  from  the  building  of  the  convention  room,  and  said  Judge  Howell 
had  told  him  to  tell  them  to  go  home  quietly.  At  the  time  he  was  making  that  speech,  up 
comes  the  band  that  threw  it  all  overboard — his  speech ;  and  at  that  time,  towards  Canal 
street,  there  was  a  white  boy  kicked  up  a  fuss  with  some  black  men — runs  in  and  curses 
them.  They  got  to  words  and  blows,  and  with  that  the  pistols  went  off.  I  did  not  hear 
what  the  boy  said.  The  minute  that  quarrel  commenced  the  policemen  jumped  in,  but  which 
fired  I  could  not  sav.  There  was  too  much  of  a  crowd.  Then  I  goes  up  stairs  in  the  con- 
vention room,  and  before  I  could  get  out  I  saw  them  begin  to  pick  up  the  black  men,  and 
were  running  us  all  back,  and  it  was  not  a  few  minutes  before  a  black  man  came  down  who 
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was  shot.  I  could  not  got  out,  and  the  policemen  came  in  and  shot  through  the  doors  at  the 
crowd.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  not  a  single  pistol  fired  from  the  hall ;  a  great  many  black 
men  had  gone  to  the  windows,  and  I  advised  them  to  come  away  from  the  windows,  because 
they  were  shooting  at  the  windows  from  below.  I  saw  no  pistol  in  the  crowd  of  black  peo- 
ple, or  no  dirk  knife ;  but  at  the  time  of  firing  into  the  house  1  saw  one  long  pistol  lying  on 
the  floor.  Who  dropped  it,  I  could  not  say.  The  only  shooting  I  saw  in  that  room  was  the 
policemen.  The  white  and  black  men  were  all  rushing  to  the  further  end ;  they  had  no  chance 
to  shoot ;  they  were  scared,  the  police  came  in  so  plenty.  There  were  two  doors,  and  the 
policemen  ran  up  there  and  shot  and  dodged  back,  and  other  policemen  would  shoot.  I  saw 
there  was  no  chance  for  a  man  to  get  out — he  would  have  to  stay  there  and  take  the  bullets. 
I  looked  around  to  the  further  end  and  I  saw  where  I  could  get  out.  I  got  out  easy  and 
went  through  an  alley  and  went  into  a  store  where  they  make  trunks,  on  Baronne  street. 
There  rushed  by  a  big  crowd  of  black  people.  One  man  rushed  in  and  said,  "I  know  you ; 
you  were  there  in  the  convention.  I  will  mark  you ;"  but  he  dropped  me  and  left  me  alone. 
He  was  a  citizen.  Then  I  crossed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  and  staid  there  until  the 
troops  came  there  and  was  saved.  When  they  began  to  fire  up  at  the  windows  Cutler  and 
some  others  told  everybody  to  take  their  seats.  They  did,  and  many  laid  on  the  floor,  espe- 
cially the  black  people.    Thev  kept  firing  balls  right  into  the  door  all  the  time  until  I  left. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  Worn  the  room  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  fire  of  the  police  returned  at  all  from  the  room.  The  only  pistol  I  saw 
was  the  one  lying  on  the  floor. 

Thomas  T.  More,  No.  3  Old  Levee  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  vour  business  ? 

A.  I  am  in  the  gun  business — guns,  pistols,  and  ammunition. 

Q.  State  what  arrangements  were  made,  if  any,  between  the  city  authorities  and  your  firm 
to  furnish  arms  or  ammunition  to  policemen  or  citizens  prior  to  the  day  of  the  riot,  or  on  the 
day  of  the  riot. 

A.  No,  sir,  there  was  no  arrangement  proposed  or  entered  into. 

Q.  Were  arms  furnished  by  your  firm  to  the  city  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  to  any  corporation.     We  have  only  sold  to  private  individuals. 

Q.  What  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  have  you  sold  for  two  weeks  prior  to  July  30  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  no  unusual  amount  sold  to  the  city  trade  at  that  time.  The 
business  was  about  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  month:  Business  has  been  unusually  good 
this  summer. 

Q.  What  class  of  arms  have  you  sold? 

A.  Our  Texas  and  foreign  trade  has  been  kept  up  by  letter  and  city  orders  received  from 
merchants,  received  by  them,  and  handed  over  to  me  to  fill.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  uuusual  amount  sold  in  the  city.  I  would  merely  say  that  I  have  not  sold  any  pistols 
to  colored  men,  and  I  have  not  had  an  application  from  a  colored  man  for  a  pistol  or  any- 
thing in  my  Hue  lately,  except  that  the  day  before,  on  Saturday  or  Friday,  a  black  man  got 
a  pound  of  powder  and  some  bird-shot.     I  remember  that  distinctly,  because  it  is  unusual. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  police  being  armed? 

A.  Several  policemen  have  come  in  and  bought  ammunition. 

Q.  About  what  time?  4 

A.  During  last  week — all  through  the  week  after  Monday  ;  I  do  not  recollect  now  whether 
there  was  any  on  Monday  or  not ;  and  some  bought  pistols — not  a  great  many,  but  very  few. 
I  do  not  recollect.  I  do  not  suppose  we  have  sold  more  than  half  a  dozen  to  the  police  to  my 
knowledge.  A  policeman  made  application  tome  that  day  and  said,  "It  has  broke  out 
again  on  Claiborne  street,  and  I  want  you  to  loan  me  a  pistol."  I  said,  "Does  not  the  city 
furnish  you  with  arms?"     He  said  **  no."     I  said  I  could  not,  then. 

William  Theard,  policeman,  second  district  police,  residence  264  Bayou  road,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  Police  of  the  second  district — a  regular  policeman. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  duty  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute  on  July  30? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  form  a  part  of  the  detachment  that  finally  entered  the  hall  of  the  Institute  and 
arrested  the  assembly  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  was  after  one  o'clock  when  the  corporal  came  in  the  yard.  We  were  all 
in  the  yard  at  the  police  station  in  the  second  district  when  the  corporal  came  in  and  asked 
for  ten  men.  I  was  one  of  the  ten  that  went  out.  We  came  up  to  the  corner  of  Dauphin 
and  Canal  streets. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  procession  of  colored  men  with  a  flag  and  drum  passed  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  before  or  after  that  ? 

A.  Long  after  that. 
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Q.  Is  that  as  close  as  you  went  to  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ? 

A.  I  went  inside  of  the  hall  long  after  that.  We  were  there,  about  ten  of  us.  There  was 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  that  was  there,  and  wauted  us  to  prevent  the  people 
going  into  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  but  we  could  not;  and  he  told  some  of  us  to  go  on  Ba- 
ron ne  street  and  try  to  place  a  guard  as  he  had  said ;  and  then  I  came  back  on  Dryades 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  making  any  arrests  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  an  arrest  of  a  black  boy.  As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  corner  we  were 
fired  on  by  a  black  man,  with  a  white  coat.  I  rushed  in  the  crowd  on  Diyades  street,  and 
got  him  and  brought  him  to  the  watchhouse.  After  that  I  came  back  to  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. I  was  opposite,  and  through  the  window  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  they  raised  up 
a  white  flag,  and  ho  we  went  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute ;  and  as  soon  as  we  went  in  the  door 
was  opened  and  they  fired  at  us  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  could  not  tell  how  many 
shots  ;  it  was  a  heavy  fire. 

Q.  Was  anybody  struck  by  that  fire  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  as  soon  as  I  rushed  in  the  room  I  was  fired  at  there,  and  spot  this 
wound.     I  walked  out,  and  my  friends  took  me  to  the  doctor  and  I  got  my  wound  dressed. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  on  that  day  ?  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir ;   with  a  revolver. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  ? 

A.  No  order  whatever.  They  never  gave  us  any  orders  to  be  armed.  They  never  gave 
me  any  order ;  but  the  police  are  generally  armed. 

Q.  Is  there  or  not  a  city  ordinance  against  the  police  being  armed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  a  regular  habit  for  the  police  to  be  armed. 

Q.  Did  the  city  government  furnish  the  police  with  arms  for  this  occasion  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  their  arms  ? 

A.  I  borrowed  mine  from  a  friend  ;  it  was  a  navy  revolver. 

Q.  What  orders  did  the  police  force  receive  the  day  before  the  riot,  or  on  that  morning  ? 

A.  The  only  order  I  was  aware,  of  we  were  to  meet  at  the  watchhouse  at  9  o'clock,  at  tLe  police 
station,  and  we  remaiued  there  all  day  until  1  o'clock,  when  the  corporal  came  and  asked  for 
ten  willing  men.     That  is  all  the  orders  I  heard  of.     I  am  a  day  policeman. 

Q.  Did  you  get  wounded  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How? 

A.  By  a  pistol  shot 

Q.  Was  it  in  return  to  the  shots  fired  by  your  party  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shot  fired  from  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  was  fired  on  my  left ;  inside  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Q    Did  you  see  who  fired  it? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  middle  of  the  row  of  policemen  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;   I  was  the  first  policeman  that  was  in  the  premises. 

Q.  Were  there  otfier  policemen  there  at  the  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  back  of  me.  The  shot  was  tired  from  the  closest  distance,  because  my  hand 
was  burned  with  the  powder.     There  were  no  policemen  alongside  of  me. 

Q.  Were  the  doors  of  the  Institute  open  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  position  was  your  hand  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.     The  ball  did  not  remain  in  my  hand,  it  passed  out. 

Q.  If  a  shot  had  been  fired  at  you,  and  aimed  so  near  you,  don't  you  think  it  would  have 
hit  you  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  at  the  police  officers  ? 

A.  When  we  first  opened  the  door  there  were  several  shots  fired  at  us  up  stairs  at  the  door 
of  the  hall. 

Q.  Were  all  the  policemen  with  you  armed  that  day  1 

A.  The  biggest  part  of  them  were. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  orders  to  arrest  the  convention,  or  people  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  the  police  force  their  way  then  into  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  expect  by  seeing  the  police  officers  there  it  was  to  arrest  the  parties  in  the  hall ;  but  we 
never  had  any  orders  to  arrest  any  particular  persons,  only  to  keep  the  peace  as  much  as  we 
could  around  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  promotive  of  keeping  the  peace  by  forcing  your  way  into  the  hall 
where  these  people  were  sitting? 

A.  A  great  many  shots  were  fired  from  the  windows  on  the  streets. 

Q.  Were  those  shots  returned  from  the  streets  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  By  whom  7 

A.  I  could  not  say  by  whom. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  fire  up  into  the  building  f 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  police  were  killed  that  day  7 

A.  I  cannot  say.  On  Tuesday  morning,  when  I  went  to  Dr.Berthelofs  to  pet  my  wound 
dressed,  I  saw  a  policeman  by  the  name  of  Hennessy  who  was  lying  in  the  back  room 
wounded.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  clubbed  or  brickbatted  on  "the  nead.  I  did  not  see 
the  wound.    I  heard  the  doctor  say  he  was  badly  wounded. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  policemen  dying  from  wounds  received  that  day  7 

A.  I  heard  that  one  or  two  had  died,  but  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  the  citizens  aid  you  in  getting  possession  of  the  ball  7 

A.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of  citizens  all  around  ;  they  rendered  us  some  help,  and  the 
firemen  also.  I  saw  only  one  company  that  came  there.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of  citi- 
zens all  around  there. 

Q.  When  you  were  up  at  the  door  of  the  hall  did  you  see  any  policemen  fire  their  pistols? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  yourself  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  yourself  any  time  that  day  7 

A.  I  fired  after  a  black  boy  fired  and  shot  at  me.     I  returned  the  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  man  killed  on  that  day  7 

A.  I  saw  several  down  on  the  ground,  but  I  did  not  see  when  they  were  shot ;  also,  several 
at  the  watch-house  in  the  second  district. 

Q.  When  you  were  wounded  in  the  hand  up  at  the  hall  door,  was  the  door  open  or  shut  7 

A.  Open.     I  was  inside  of  the  hall  when  I  was  wounded. 

Q.  How  close  were  any  people  in  the  hall  to  you  when  you  were  shot  7 

A.  There  were  perhaps  five  or  six  right  close ;  one  very  near. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  pistol  in  his  hand  7 

A.  I  did  not  take  notice. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  pistols  in  the  hands  of  any  men  in  the  hall  7 

A.  When  I  came  in  1  got  shot  immediately.     I  did  not  see  any  pistols  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  police  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  thev  were  made  prisoners,  did  you  see  any  police  or  citizens  beat  them  over  the 
head  or  shoot  them  7 

A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  one  man  taken  by  two  policemen,  and  I  heard  he  was  wounded  on  St. 
Charles  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men,  after  they  were  wounded  and  lying  on  the  ground,  struck  by 
anybody? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  confederate  army  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  discharged  for  disability  at  Mobile. 

August  Tigxiere,  136  Chartres  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  7 

A.  Gunsmith. 

Q.  Had  you  any  arrangement  with  the  city  authorities  to  furnish  arms  or  ammunition  to 
the  policemen  or  citizens  within  three  weeks  from  this  time  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  made  any  arrangement  with  anybody. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  any  arms,  or  any  amount  of  arms,  to  citizens  or  policemen  on  or  about 
that  time  7 

A.  I  have  sold  to  citizens,  but  not  to  policemen. 

Q.  About  how  many,  and  what  kind  of  arms  7 

A.  Different  kinds  of  revolvers}  about  sixty  or  seventy.  I  have  a  small  shop.  This  was 
after  July  3J. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  sell  before  that  7 

A.  I  did  not  sell  three  in  fifteen  davs. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  ammunition  to  police  or  citizens  that  day  or  the  day  before  7 

A.  Policemen  came  and  bought  some  caps  and  powder  ;  some  that  day  and  some  the  day 
before. 

Q.  Did  they  have  revolvers  with  them  then  7 

A.»  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  load  them  there  7 

A.  Yes,  sir,  some. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  remarks  while  buying  or  loading  their  pistols  7 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  They  said  they  would  load  them  as  well  as  possible ;  that  they 
wanted  to  use  them. 

Q.  Was  this  on  Monday  7 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 14 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  Monday  mornings 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  After  breakfast  time — eight,  nine,  or  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  They  made  no  expression  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  ammunition  to  citizens  that  day? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  to  some. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  make  any  remarks  while  buying  ammunition  or  loading  their  pistols  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  arms  or  ammunition  to  negroes  that  day? 

A.  Not  since  Monday. 

Q.  Or  before  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  they  bought  caps,  powder,  and  shot  for  hunting  guns. 

E.  J.  Watkinson,  55  St.  Charles  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  a  dealer  in  arms  aud  ammunition. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  arrangement,  if  any,  was  had  by  your  firm  with  the  city  authori- 
ties to  furnish  arms  or  ammunition,  or  both,  to  policemen  or  others,  to  be  paid  for  or  returned 
by  the  city  ? 

A.  None  whatever.  Not  one  single  word  was  ever  uttered  of  that  kind.  I  will  volun- 
tarily state  that  what  policemen  required  in  the  shape  of  ammunition,  I  gave  them,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  peace. 

Q.  State  what  amount  you  gave  out  in  that  way. 

A.  I  could  not.  I  made  not  the  slightest  estimation  of  it.  As  they  came  in  and  asked  for 
a  box  of  cartridges  I  gave  it  to  them. 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  an  unusual  demand  for  ammunition  by  the  police  that  day  ? 

A.  Most  unquestionably;  there  was  quite  a  demand.  I  was  in  my  store  at  eight  that 
morning,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  half  past  eleven  at  night,  except  in  a  few  instances — to 
convey  a  box  of  cartridges  to  Lieutenant  Weldy,  of  the  first  foot. 

Q.  Was  your  store  closed  that  day  ? 

A.  It  was  open  until  half  past  eleven  or  twelve;  and  seeing  the  immen.se  rush,  I  closed 
the  doors.  Then  when  I  endeavored  to  get  the  shutters  up,  it  took  us  one  hour  and  a  half; 
and  my  colored  boy  prevented  the  enormous  rush  that  we  should  have  had,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  would  have  cleaned  us  out,  and  let  a  few  in  at  a  time. 

Q.  What  remarks  were  made  by  parties  applying  for  ammunition  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  that ;  I  was  too  much  excited  in  selling  goods.  I  heard  all  sorts  of  re- 
marks. 

Q.  You  sold  a  large  amount  of  goods  in  your  line  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

A.  To  citizens — arms. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  ? 

A.  Every  man  was  in  a  hurry  like  myself.  There  was  one  drunken  man  shot  through  the 
shoulder  and  leg  that  I  put  out.  I  would  not  sell  him  arms  or  ammunition,  because  I  did 
not  think  he  was  a  proper  person  to  have  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  arms  you  sold  that  day? 

A.  I  received  $l,19b  that  day,  for  arms  and  ammunition.  Most  of  the  arms  I  sold  were 
to  citizens,  who  said  they  were  anxious  to  protect  their  families. 

Q.  Were  there  any  arms  given  that  day  to  be  returned  ? 

A.  There  were  two  given  to  policemeu — only  loaned. 

Q.  Who  was  the  understanding  with? 

A.  With  them  personally. 

John  G.  Chadwick,  3  Old  Levee  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  have  an  interest  in  the  house  of  H.  Folsom  &  Co.,  gun  dealers,  ammunition,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  State  what  arrangement,  if  any,  was  made  with  your  firm  by  the  city  authorities  or 
chief  of  police  to  furnish  police  or  others  with  arms  and  ammunition,  previous  to  or  on  the 
day  of  the  riot,  July  30,  to  be  either  returned  or  paid  for. 

A.  There  was  none  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  would  be  aware  of  it  if  there  was  any  such 
arrangement.  I  was  told  by  a  policeman  that  there  was  such  an  arrangement,  but  there  was 
none  by  our  firm.  He  came  in  and  demanded  of  us  to  fill  his  pistol,  and  said  there  was  a 
house  on  St.  Charles  street  that  gave  away  cartridges.  He  said  that  upon  my  refusal  to  give 
him  ammunition  without  pay.  I  told  him  we  never  gave  away  ammunition  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  What  amount  of  arms,  and  what  character  of  arms,  were  sold  by  your  firm  for  ten  days 
previous  to  July  30,  and  on  that  day  ? 
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A.  Of  various  descriptions ;  they  were  revolvers  suitable  to  carry  on  the  person,  ranging 
from  four  inches  up  to  a  large  army  pistol;  they  were  anything  that  was  portable  and 
could  be  carried. 

Q.  About  what  quantity  did  you  sell  ? 

A  The  demand  was  not  remarkable  previous  to  the  riot,  but  on  the  day  of  the  riot  I  was 
compelled  to  lock  the.  door,  and  station  a  man  at  the  door,  and  only  admit  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  because  we  could  not  serve  them,  and  were  fearful  that  the  police  would  come  in  and 
take  the  arms. 

Q.  Was  it  principally  policemen  that  demanded  the  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  principally  men  of  the  better  class — merchants,  &c.  Many  of  them  bought 
very  expensive  weapons. 

Q.  Did  the  police  purchase  all  they  had  of  you  ? 

A.  There  was  but  one  policeman  came  in,  very  much  intoxicated  either  with  passion  or 
liquor,  and  demanded  to  have  his  arm  loaded.  He  said,  "I  have  already  killed  three  nig- 
gers, and  I  want  to  kill  three  more."  I  do  not  know  his  name.  He  left  his  club  in  the 
store;  threw  it  aside,  and  said,  4iI  have  no  use  for  that;  I  will  call  for  it  some  other  time." 
He  said,  4t  I  will  show  them  what  the  damned  rebel  police  will  do."  He  attacked  my  porter, 
a  negro,  and  I  said,  4i  If  you  attack  him,  you  have  me  to  fight  if  you  touch  that  boy."  He 
would  have  shot  the  boy,  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  interfered.  The  boy  says  he  aimed  to  shoot 
him. 

Q.  Did  your  firm  sell  any  arms  or  ammunition  to  colored  men  previous  to  the  riot? 

A.  We  have  not  sold  or  had  a  demand  for  fire-arms  from  colored  men  on  the  day  of  the 
riot  or  since.  Since  the  riot  a  policeman  came  in  with  three  pistols  on  his  person,  two  of 
which  were  new,  and  asked  to  have  them  filled  up. 

Joseph  H.  Lyon,  157  St.  Mary  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  an  employe  of  Dart  &  Watkinson's — a  salesman. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  of  any  arrangement  having  been  made  by  the  firm  of  Dart  &  Wat- 
kinson  with  the  city  authorities,  or  the  chief  of  police,  to  furnish  arms«or  ammunition  to  the 
police  or  citizens  on  the  day  of  the  riot. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  chief  salesman  there,  and 
think  1  should  have  known  if  there  had  been  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  furnish  ammunition  without  charge  to  citizens  or  police  ? 

A.  Not  to  citizens  ;  we  did  to  policemen. 

Q.  To  what  amount  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  A  large  amount  ? 

A.  No ;  not  to  a  large  amount,  because  it  was  given  out  in  small  quantities. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  firm  expect  to  get  paid  1    Did  you  keep  a  list  of  those  policemen  ? 

A.  We  did  not  keep  a  list.  Two  revolvers  were  loaned  to  policemen  numbers  120  and  67  ; 
not  by  request  of  the  chief  of  police,  but  by  the  request  of  the  officers  themselves  :  and  they 
said  to  take  their  numbers,  ana  if  they  were  not  returned  to  charge  them  to  the  chief  of  police. 
As  I  understood  it,  it  was  to  be  taken  from  their  wages. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  of  any  arrangement  having  been  made  by  the  city  with  any  firm 
in  this  city  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  when  these  policemen  came  in  on  that  day.  hear  any  of  them  say  they  had 
killed  any  one  or  boast  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  heard  remarks  made  from  the  crowd  in  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  ? 

A.  I  heard  one  remark  made  that  day  that  I  could  swear  to ;  a  policeman  remarked  that 
he  had  saved  the  life  of  one  man,  and  he  said  they  drove  through  St.  Charles  street  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  a  large  quantity  of  arms  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  citizens  or  police  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  we  sold  but  few  to  police ;  the  majority  to  citizens. 

Q    What  kind  of  arms  ? 

A.  Pistols,  pocket  and  holster  pistols,  from  four-inch  barrel  to  six  and  seven-inch  barrel. 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  purchasers  in  getting  these  pistols  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  expressed  any  object. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  excited  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  seemed  to  be  excited,  and  when  asked  what  kind  they  wanted  they 
did  not  seem  to  care  as  long  as  it  would  shoot. 

Q.  Did  they  load  their  pistols  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  majority  of  them  either  loaded  them  or  had  them  loaded  there.  * 

Q.  Did  the  parties  that  were  loading  the  pistols  seem  to  be  exhilarated  or  depressed  about  it  T 

A.  There  was  no  joy  made  by  any  ot  them.  But  one  man  made  a  threat.  He  was 
wounded  quite  badly ;  could  hardly  walk.  He  wanted  his  pistol  loaded,  and  we  had  no  am- 
munition of  the  kind  that  was  required  to  load  the  revolver  with,  and  he  got  angry,  and  Mr. 
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Watkinson  told  him  to  go,  and  he  said  he  would  shoot  the  man  that  shot  him.  He  made  that 
threat  in  the  store. 

Q.  Had  you  sold  any  unusual  amount  of  arms  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  prior  to  July  30 7 

A.  There  was  no  unusual  increase  in  business  previous  to  the  riot 

Q.  Were  the  sales  unusually  large  on  Saturday  7 

A.  I  could  not  say  except  by  looking  at  the  books  ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  riot  they  were 
unusually  large,  and  the  sales  through  the  week  of  the  riot  would  average  larger  than  before. 

A.  I.  Herbert,  55  St.  Charles  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  7 

A.  Gunmaker  for  Dart  &  Watkinson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  entered  into  by  Dart  &  Watkinson  with  tne  city 
authorities  to  furnish  arms  to  the  police,  or  citizens,  to  be  returned  or  paid  for  7 

A   I  do  not. 

Q.  Would  you  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  if  such  an  arrangement  had  been  entered 
into? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  firm's  furnishing  arms  or  ammunition  that  day  to  the  police  or 
-others  7 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  store  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir,  at  my  bench  in  the  rear,  not  in  front.  I  saw  a  great  many  in  the  store — citi- 
:zens,  police,  and  military  men  in  uniform  were  in  there. 

Theodore  Brown,  (colored,)  55  St.  Charles  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  Porter  for  the  store  of  Dart  &  Watkinson. 

'Q.  Were  you  in  the  store  on  July  the  30th  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  policemen  at  the  store  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  come  there  for  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  at  the  bench  loading  pistols  and  cleaning  them. 

Q.  For  whom  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were  for. 

Q.  Were  they  old  or  new  pistols  ? 

A.  Some  new  and  some  old. 

Q.  Were  they  pistols  that  the  firm  had  sold  7 

A.  I  could  not  say  ;  I  was  behind  the  counter. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  the  ammunition  ?  i 

A.  They  brought  it  with  them  to  get  it  loaded. 

Q    Did  you  load  pistols  for  many  noli  ce  men  that  day  7 

A.  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  know  I  loaded  pistols  ten  or  twelve  times.  I  do  not  know  who 
they  were  for.  Sometimes  the  boss  would  bring  a  pistol  in  and  say,  "Load  this  pistol  for  a 
gentleman/'  Several  policemen  brought  in  their  pistols  for  me  to  load,  bat  they  did  not 
make  any  other  remark. 

P.  Bouron,  138  Chartres  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  7 
A.  Gunsmith. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  any  arms  or  ammunition,  by  any  arrangement,  to  police  or  citizens  on 
July  30th,  or  before  that  time  7 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  to  policemen  that  day  7 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  to  everybody  that  asked  for  them. 
Q.  How  many  did  you  sell,  and  what  kind? 

A.  A  few— about  ten  or  twelve  pistols  that  whole  week.    That  day  I  sold  five  or  six. 
Q.  To  whom  7 
A.  I  could  not  tell. 
-Q.  To  police  or  citizens  7 
A.  No  policemen  ;  to  citizens. 

Q.  Did  policemen  come  there  to  get  ammunition  from  you  7 
A.  Policemen  came  to  have  their  pistols  loaded — some  to  get  caps. 
Q.  Did  you  sell  it  to  them  7     Did  they  pay  you  for  it  7 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  they  made  while  you  were  loading  pistols  for  them  7 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they  say  anything  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention. 

The  board  here  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  Monday  morning,  August  13,  186G,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  order  to  give  the  reporters  time  to  write  up  their  record. 

GEO.  BALDY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


New  Orleans,  August  13,  1866—10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  Saturday,  and 
the  recorder. 

John  Cope,  No.  22  Baronne  street,  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  board  what  you  saw  July  30th,  the  day  of  the  riot;  what  occurred  in 
your  house. 

A.  I  saw  there  in  the  first  instance  two  or  three  individuals  passing  through  my  workshop. 
They  appeared  to  be  coming  from  Mechanics'  Hall. 

Q.  Black  or  white  men  ? 

A.  One  or  two  white.  I  said,  "Gentlemen  there  is  no  road  for  you  here."  One  said,  "I  presume 
we  can  go  through ;"  and,  pulling  off  his  coat,  "we  will  pass  through  as  workmen,"  and  they 
went  through,  and  one  came  into  the  store,  when  they  befran  to  eive  orders  for  the  store  to 
be  closed  up,  and  I  believe  he  commenced  to  shut  it  up,  and  while  be  did  so,  I  went  out  to  the 
police  and  told  them  there  were  two  or  three  individuals  shutting  up  my  place.  I  did  not 
apprehend  any  disturbance,  and  did  not  close. 

Q.  What  hour  was  that? 

A.  From  near  I  o'clock,  soon  after  the  firing  commenced ;  well,  I  never  saw  no  more  of 
them ;  what  became  of  them  I  do  not  know — whether  the  police  took  them  off  or  they  got 
away. 

Q.  Did  the  police  take  charge  of  them? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  had  gone/to  the  corner;  when  I  came  back  they  were  gene.  There 
were  but  two  or  three  black  men  in  the  store  at  this  time,  but  they  were  taken  out  by  the 

Eolice.  Later  in  the  day  one  was  discovered  on  the  roof,  and  when  he  came  down  he  ran 
ack  in  the  yard.  The  police  shouted  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  did  not,  and  they  shot  at  him. 
Whether  the  ball  went  near  him  or  not  I  do  not  know.  He  was  brought  back  in  the  front. 
After  that  I  suppose  I  saw  the  same  man  in  the  front,  dying.  I  did  not  see  him  shot  or 
killed,  but  I  believe  he  was  the  same  man  that  was  hid  away  in  the  back  shop. 

Q.  How  long  after  ho  was  taken  out  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  later  in  the  day,  two  or  three  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  was  taken  out  of  the  yard  did  you  see  the  same  man  on  the  street 
dead? 

A.  A  few  minutes.     I  did  not  follow  after  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  pistol-shots  after  they  bad  taken  him  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    I  saw  the  men  lay  him  bleeding  on  the  front  there,  and  he  died  there. 

Q.  In  making  these  arrests  did  the  police  use  any  violence  1 

A.  I  saw  them  drag  some  prisoners. 
'    Q.  Well,  those  men  that  took  refuge  in  your  store ;  did  you  see  the  police  use  violence 
towards  them  ? 

A.  None,  except  to  the  men  that  ran. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  think  that  these  men  were  anxious  to  get  away  ? 

A.  From  the  police,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  afraid  that  they  would  be  killed  by  the  police  ? 

A.  That  was  my  impression. 

Q.  Were  the  police  making  any  remarks  while  arresting  these  men  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  men  armed  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  should  you  judge  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  the  police  armed  ? 

A.  The  police  were  armed. 

Q.  Did  or  did  you  not  see  any  police  shoot  at  negroes  besides  those  cases  you  speak  of? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Q.  Were  these  negroes  armed  when  they  went  into  your  store  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  arms,  did  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves  ? 
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A.  No;  that  was  tho  white  man  that  passed  through. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  resistance  to  the  police  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  wounded  white  men  in  your  store  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  one  brought  out  and  taken  back  somewhere. 

Q.  H«?  was  not  in  your  store  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  There  were  sonie  wounded  men  brought  through  the  store,  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  were  white  or  black. 

Q.  What  remarks  did  the  police  make  in  regard  to  the  negroes  in  your  store? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  them  halloo  after  that  negro  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  threaten  to  kill  him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  They  ordered  him  to  stop,  but  he  did  not,  stop,  but  continued  running, 
and  they  shot  at  him. 

John  F.  Miller,  No.  26U£  Lafayette  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Just  state,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  what  you  observed  on  the  streets  July  30, 
during  the  riots. 

A.  I  went  to  the  Institute  before  they  commenced  to  hold  the  meeting,  and  I  staid  there 
until  the  recess.  I  then  went  down  to  Canal  street  and  then  to  Bourbon.  Coming  back 
towards  the  Institute  I  heard  firing  and  saw  a  crowd  rush  toward  the  Canal  street  ferry, 
and  I  saw  a  policeman  and  some  citizens  fire  from  outside,  up  towards  the  windows  of  the 
Institute,  ana  one,  two,  or  three  negroes  running  up  toward  the  doors  of  the  Institute,  and 
policemen  chasing  them  without  hallooing  to  them  to  surrender,  or  anything  else,  but  contin- 
ually firiug  upon  them.  I  did  not  see  one  shot  or  hear  one  shot  come  from  the  front  of  the 
Institute  ;  that  is,  out  of  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  fire  any  shots  that  took  effect  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  shots  that  took  effect.  I  saw  negroes  drop  from  the  fire  of  the  police,  and 
some  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  these  policemen  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  citizens  ? 

A.  I  knew  one  who  was  making  a  speech  towards  the  policemen ;  his  name  is  Thomas  E. 
Cooney,  and  he  belonged  to  General  Banks's  body-guard. 

Q.  Was  he  inciting  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  got  up  on  a  pile  of  bricks  on  Dryades  street  and  made  a  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  words  ? 

A.  Only  a  few  ;  he  told  them  to  come  forward,  and  not  stand  back  and  be  cowards. 

Q.  lie  said  so  to  the  police? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  saw  the  squad  of  policemen  come  up  from  Canal  street  towards  the 
Institute.  From  that  I  went  home  and  came  back  again  I  was  inside  the  Institute  and 
saw  a  ^reat  many  dead  and  wounded  lying  around  after  the  surrender. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  were  there  any  police  oftieers  inside  the  building  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  by  the  police  or  citizens  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  all,  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  citizens  there  with  any  peculiar  badge  or  mark  about  them  whereby 
they  might  distinguish  one  another? 

A.  The  only  badge  I  saw  on  citizens  was  a  crescent  with  a  star  on  it.  I  saw  a  number 
of  those  on  their  coats  and  shirts,  as  a  sort  of  breastpin.  I  saw  them  tread  on  wounded  dar- 
kies after  the  tight,  and  kick  them  while  they  lay  dying  and  wounded. 

Q.  Policemen,  or  citizens  ? 

A.  Both. 

Q.  Were  the  police  and  citizens  acting  in  concert,  as  near  as  you  can  judge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  parties  kept  tiring  towards  the  Institute  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arrests  that  day  ? 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Flood  taken  off  towards  Canal  street,  and  the  crowd  of  citizens  cried  out 
44  Hang  him."    Some  said  it  would  be  right  to  hang  every  member  of  the  convention. 

Q.  Police  dragged  citizens,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Dostie  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Henderson  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  would  not  know  him  if  I  should  see  him. 

Q.  Were  the  police  you  saw  that  day  generally  armed  ? 

A.  Every  one  I  saw  there  had  one  or  two  revolvers.  .*• 

Q.  Had  they  them  in  their  hands  generally  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir,  and  ready  to  fire. 

Q.  Fro n» that  you  would  infer  that  the  police  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  be  shooting 
somebody  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  where  they  could  have  arrested  several  negroes  without  shooting  at 
them. 

Q.  When  they  did  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  shot  them  right  down. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  was  it  necessary  to  kill  any  of  them  in 
order  to  arrest  them — could  they  not  have  been  arrested  without  being  killed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them  could  have  been  arrested  without  killing,  I  think.  Not 
one  of  the  police  went  up  and  asked  them  to  surrender  while  I  was  there.  As  fast  as  a  negro 
presented  himself  they  shot  at  him,  without  waiting  to  ask  questions. 

J.  A.  Massicot,  No.  78  Piety  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Just  relate,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  what  you  observed  of  the  riots  of  July  30. 

A.  I  went  to  Mechanics1  Institute  with  some  friends ;  we  went  there  as  spectators.  Quite 
a  number  of  persons  were  there,  black  and  white,  both  inside  and  down  stairs.  Immediately 
after  the  recess  there  was  a  procession  arrived  there.  As  it  turned  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Dryades,  there  was  some  difficulty  between  them  and  a  party  of  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  difficulty  at  all  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  who  commenced  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  not  exactly  see  it.  What  I  saw  was  one  man  being  arrested.  A  policeman  came 
up  almost  to  Mechanics'  Institute  and  arrested  a  colored  man  and  took  him  off.  While 
taking  him  away  some  words  passed  between  hitn  and  these  parties  who  belonged  to  the 
procession,  and  there  were  some  bricks  thrown  and  shots  fired.  The  shot  I  heard  tired  came 
from  the  corner  of  Canal  street.  Then  they  began  firing  pretty  freely ;  some  shots  were  fired 
by  the  colored  men,  but  most  were  by  the  police.  The  first  shot  tired  towards  the  negroes 
was  from  a  party  of  police  and  citizens  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets.  Six  or 
seven  policemen  were  there  before  twelve  o'clock,  at  each  corner. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  in  front  of  the  Institute  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  none  nearer  than  the  corner,  except  the  policeman  that  came  up  to 
arrest  this  negro.  I  suppose  I  heard  altogether  a  hundred  aud  fifty  shots  fired  from  the  colored 
men  during  the  whole  fracas  down  stairs.  Most  of  the  policemen  had  two  revolvers.  They 
were  all  armed ;  some  one  and  others  two.  The  negroes  ran  up  stairs  then,  and  Mr.  Cutler 
told  them  to  come  inside  the  railing  and  sit  down,  and  close  the  doors  and  windows. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  shots  were  fired  from  the  colored  men  ? 

A.  About  that,  I  suppose ;  they  fired  fast. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  They  were  fired  from  that  direction.  The  policemen  were  down  on 
the  other  corner,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  fired  from  tne  colored  men  or  the  po- 
lice on  the  corner  of  Common  and  Dryades  streets.  Immediately  after,  the  crowd  all  came 
inside,  sitting  down  on  the  floor  and  on  chairs,  whites  and  blacks  all  together.  The  police 
came  up  then,  opened  the  doors,  deliberately  took  aim,  and  fired  iu  among  us.  They  tired 
until  the  men  became  desperate  and  took  chairs  aud  drove  them  out,  and  closed  the  doors 
again,  and  the  chairs  were  piled  a^aiust  the  doors.  The  police  came  up  again,  and  pushed 
away  the  chairs  and  opened  the  doors.  At  that  time  handkerchiefs  were  displayed  out  of 
the  window  and  inside  the  house.  I  showed  one  myself,  and  hallooed  to  them  not  to  shoot ; 
still,  five  or  six  came  in  and  fired,  but  they  were  driven  out  again. 

Q.  Did  they  empty  their  revolvers,  or  fire  but  a  single  time? 

A.  They  fired  five  or  six  times,  each.  I  saw  one  distinctly  fire  six  shots.  Then  we  were 
lying  down,  four  or  five  on  top  of  each  other. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  convention  armed  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  one  white  man — he  was  not  a  member  of  the  convention — he  had  a  re- 
volver. I  do  not  believe  he  fired  a  shot,  though.  I  know  of  one  shot,  I  believe,  that  was 
fired  through  the  windows  of  Mechanics'  Institute  at  some  policeman  down  stairs.  I  saw 
policemen  follow  colored  men  who  were  entirely  uuarmed — because  they  were  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  and  I  could  see — follow  them  up  behina  until  they  could  almost  touch  them,  aud 
shoot  them  in  the  back      I  saw  one  shot  almost  beside  Mechanics'  Institute  in  that  manner. 

Q.  Could  you  identify  the  policeman  who  fired  ? 

A.  I  could — one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  or  number  1 

A.  I  do  not ;  I  was  up  stairs. 

Q.  Could  you  recognize  any  of  them  in  the  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  could  not ;  but  I  could  from  the  testimony  I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning. 
A  citizen  I  kuow  very  well,  who  was  with  me  four  years  at  college,  from  his  testimony  I 
know  him  as  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  attack  at  Canal  and  Dryades  streets. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  testimony  taken  before  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  had  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  and  he  shook  them 
at  us  iu  the  hall  up  stairs. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  down  stairs. 
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Q.  We  want  his  name. 

A.  General,  I  should  not  like  to  give  his  name.  • 

Q.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  public  importance. 

A.  If  that  is  the  case  I  will  give  his  name.  Ii  is  Harry  Clark.  I  went  out  at  the  third 
charge ;  I  believe  at  the  time  that  Henderson  was  shot.  I  heard  policemen  and  citizens  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  hallooing  out,  "That  is  one  of  them;  kill  him,  shoot  him  ;  that  is  one 
of  the  convention."  I  expect  the  only  thing  that  saved  me  was  coming  out  through  the 
crowd.    When  they  charged  up  I  ran  out.     The  fact  is,  I  fell  and  rolled  down  stairs. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  in  charge  by  a  policeman  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  No  notice  was  taken  of  me  after  I  got  down  stairs,  and  I  slipped  out  of  the 
crowd. 

Q.  Are  you  an  old  resident  of  the  city  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir.  I  was  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  army  four  months  ago.  I  was  an 
officer  of  the  1st  Louisiana  cavalry.  I  also  saw  at  the  coiner  of  Baronne  and  Common 
streets  three  policemen  chase  a  negro  for  some  distance,  firing  at  him  until  they  killed  him. 

P.  L.  Kenway,  New  Orleans  Commercial,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  street,  or  in  the  house  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  street. 

Q.  State  to  the  board  what  occurred  under  your  observation  that  day. 

A.  I  was  walking  up  and  down  Canal  street  a  short  time  previous  to  one  o'clock.  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  no  notice  of  a  disturbance.  Shortly  after  I  heard  firing  from  the  direction  of 
Drvades  street.  I  was  then  just  opposite  Baronne  street,  and  I  saw  some  negroes  fire  at  the 
policemen.  At  that  time  there  were  only  four  or  five  policemen  there ;  that  was  at  one 
o'clock.  Then  some  shots  were  fired  from  the  window  of  the  Medical  Institute  into  the  street. 
I  do  not  know  who  by,  for  at  that  time  the  policemen  and  negroes  and  citizens  wfere  so  much 
mixed  up.  I  also  saw  some  shots  fired  from  the  window  of  a  neighboring  house  two  or  three 
doors  from  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  Dryades  street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  as  Me- 
chanics' Institute. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  by  whom  it  was  fired  ? 

A.  I  saw  negroes  in  the  windows,  close  up,  but  I  saw  no  firing.  After  that  I  went  to 
Baronne  street,  and  at  that  time  there  was  quite  a  hard  fight  going  on,  and  afterwards  a 
number  of  policemen  came  up,  and  they  charged  into  the  crowd.  They  had  revolvers  in  one 
hand,  and  sticks  in  the  other.  They  succeeded  in  quieting  the  crowd  for  some  time.  I  do 
not  think  up  to  that  timo  they  used  their  fire-arms  or  weapons  in  any  way  except  when  neces- 
sary for  safety. 

Q.  Did  they  use  their  fire-arms  at  all? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  they  did  undoubtedly.  I  saw  some  policemen  afterwards  reloading  them.  I 
also  noticed  when  the  flag  of  truce  was  put  out,  or  white  flag,  (it  looked  like  three  or  four 
handkerchiefs  fastened  together  upon  a  piece  of  rough  pole,)  policemen  and  citizens  go  into 
the  narrow  entrance.  I  was  then  half  way  to  Canal  street,  and  they  were  then  fired .  upon 
from  the  hall. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? 

A.  I  heard  the  firiug  and  saw  them  dodge  the  balls. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  lower  entrance? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  any  policemen  shoot  negroes  on  that  day  who  were  not  re- 
sisting? 

A.  No,  I  did  not.  I  saw  many  young  citizens  who  looked  as  if  they  were  dry-goods 
clerks,  running  about  with  revolvers  in  one  hand,  and  sticks  and  knives  in  another;  and 
when  negroes  were  shot  or  wounded  they  fired  upon  them,  or  threw  bricks  at  them.  I  saw 
an  elderly  gentleman  stauding  there  who  said,  "Now  don't  hit  a  negro  when  he  is  down; 
the  man  is  half  dead  any  way;  there  is  no  Ube  in  shooting  him  now." 

Q.  Did  the  police  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  these  men  ? 

A.  Once  or  twice  they  did,  when  they  were  endeavoring  to  throw  stones  at  negroes  lying 
on  the  pavement. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  say  they  warned  them  that  if  they  repeated  it  they  would  be  arrested. 

Q.  When  the  policemen  entered  the  hall  you  say  they  were  fired  on  from  the  hall.  What 
did  you  see  when  the  policemen  broke  in  the  hall  that  led  you  to  suppose  they  were  fired  on 
from  the  hall  ? 

A.  The  firing  was  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  hall.  I  saw  a  dozen  policemen  go  in  to- 
gether, with  as  many  citizens,  and  I  saw  them  retreat  and  the  others  scatter. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  began  the  firing  ? 

A.  No ;  I  could  not  say.  I  saw  people  outside  dodge  the  shots,  and  the  shots  came  from 
the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  shots  before  they  retreated  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  began  the  firing  ? 

A.  The  firing  was  began  inside  the  hall,  bat  I  do  not  know  who  commenced  it.  I  was  not 
close  enongh  to  see. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  Hays's  brigade  was  there  ? 

A    O,  I  do  not  know  Hays's  brigade.    I  am  rather  a  stranger.    I  have  not  been  here  long. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  the  citizens  wearing  any  badge  by  which  they  might  distinguish  one 
another  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  citizens  not  acting  in  concert  with  the  police  in  killing  negroes  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  police,  but  I  think  there  was  more  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  than  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  policemen  firing  in  the  windows  of  the  Institute? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  saw  stones  thrown  up. 

Q.  By  whom ? 

A.  Citizens.  I  did  not  see  any  policemen  fire.  It  was  all  that  class  of  young  men  there 
throwing  in  stones 

Q.  What  did  they  appear  to  be,  men  of  the  higher  class  of  society  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  should  judge  them  to  be  inferior  clerks,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firemen  there  that  day  ? 

A.  One  fire-engine  was  brought  down  about  two  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  killing  negroes  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  see  them  make  any  attempt  of  that  kind  at  all.  Many  gentlemen 
there  continually  suggested  that  if  they  had  one  or  two  fire-engines  to  play  cold  water  on  the 
crowd,  it  would  put  down  the  riot  quicker  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  see  auy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  front  of  that  building  to  allay  the 
feeling  in  the  mob  of  white  citizens  there,  or  to  disperse  them  ? 

A.  I  heard  some  policeman  say  to  a  young  man  that  was  getting  very  much  excited  that 
he  would  get  into  trouble  if  he  continued  in  that  course. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  order  them  off  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  ordered  them  away  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  ordering  them  away  ?    Did  they  tell  them  to  go  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  them  to  go  away  when  they  were  maltreating  negroes  who  were  lying 
on  the  ground. 

Q.  You  saw  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  see  them  arrest  any  of  them. 

Q.  Did  there  not  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  understanding  between  the  police  and  a  portion  of 
the  white  citizens  who  were  there  armed  and  acting  with  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  presume  there  was ;  they  seemed  to  be  working  together  to  put  down  the  mob. 
I  did  not  see  any  particular  understanding  of  any  kind,  except  that  they  were  both  working 
in  the  same  direction. 

Gustave  Guel,  151  Mandeville  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  street  ? 

A.  Yas,  sir ;  I  was  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Philippa  streets,  by  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Q.  Just  state  what  took  place  there — what  you  saw  and  heard. 

A.  I  saw  several  negroes  who  attempted  to  come  out  of  the  building  fired  at  by  policemen 
and  some  citizens,  and  killed  and  maimed.  The  one  I  took  the  most  notice  of  was  a  negro 
who  had  got  out  of  the  building  as  far  as  Canal  street,  on  the  tracks  of  the  cars,  and  as  ho 
got  up  there  he  fell  upon  the  track,  and  as  he  fell  down  1  saw  one  white  man  take  a  brick  bat 
in  his  hand  and  smash  it  on  his  head.  He  was  a  citizen.  He  lay  there  stunned,  and  a  po- 
liceman came  up  and  fired  at  him  some  two  or  three  shots. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  policeman  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  identify  him. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  remark  that  you  heard  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  plainly  what  he  did? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  looked  at  the  negro  myself  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  and  he  was  dead. 
I  saw  up  there  a  man  I  took  to  be  Dr.  Dostie,  at  the  time ;  he  was  shot  dead.  When  I  saw 
him  he  was  running  towards  Durant's  house,  and  just  as  he  got  near  the  hall  door  he  fell. 
I  did  not  see  anything  strike  him  ;  he  was  a  little  distance  off  and  the  crowd  all  around  him. 
They  cried,  4,I)r.  Dostie!  kill  him;  kill  the  son  of  a  bitch."  Just  as  he  fell  the  crowd 
rushed  on  him ;  one  policeman  pointed  his  revolver  at  his  head,  but  another  pushed  his  hand 
back,  and  just  as  he  pushed  his  hand  back  the  crowd  rushed  on  him  and  began  to  fire.  I 
saw  the  policeman  point  the  pistol  at  him,  but  am  not  certain  whether  he  fired  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Dostie  appear  wounded  previous  to  that  time  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  what  was  done  witb  him  afterwards  ? 

A.  One  man,  as  lie  fell,  took  up  a  club  and  struck  him  right  on  the  head  while  lying-  there. 

Q.  Was  he  a  citizen  or  a  policeman  ?  • 

A.  There  was  too  much  of  a  crowd  there;  I  could  not  tell.  I  saw  the  club  lifted.  The 
club  appeared  to  have  metal  at  the  entl  of  it.  * 

Q.  You  say  they  left  the  body  lying  there  ? 

A.  They  left  it  for  a  while,  and  then  threw  it  into  a  cart,  and  subsequently  took  it  down 
to  the  police  station. 

Q.  Were  they  police  or  citizens  who  put  him  in  ? 

A.  Policemen  had  charge  of  him. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  they  were  citizens  or  policemen  who  put  him  in  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  ? 

A.  There  were  three  policemen  in  the  cart  with  him.  One  drove  and  two  were  keeping 
him  steady. 

Q.  You  heard  no  remarks  made  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  actions  of  these  policemen  ? 

A.  The  only  action  I  saw  was,  that  while  sitting  in  the  cart  they  had  their  revolvers  in 
their  hands. 

Q.  Was  there  any  waving  of  hats  or  shouting? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  be  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  off  from  the  cart  ? 

A.  There  was  no  crowd  there.  At  the  starting  place  there  might  have  been  a  crowd,  but 
I  did  not  see  it  start. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  anything  else  7 

A.  No,  sir;  that  is  about  all  I  know. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  would  you  judge  that  the  citizens  and  police  that  day  were  acting 
in  concert  ? 

A.  They  appeared  to  be  acting  in  concert  together.  I  -noticed  certain  white  men  taken 
from  the  Institute,  and  some  citizens  trying  to  get  at  them,  but  the  policemen  kept  them  back 
and  protected  them. 

Q.  In  all  instances  did  they  do  that  when  they  had  prisoners  ? 

A.  O,  yes :  they  protected  them  as  far  as  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  beaten  while  in  the  hands  of  the  police  who  were  not  members  of 
the  convention  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  citizens  generally  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  around  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

that  you  saw  ? 
»  have  revolvers. 


Q.  Were  the  police  generally  armed,  thi 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  police  all  appeared  to  l 


Boyd  Roiiixson,  No.  387  Basin  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

I  am  a  custom-house  officer,  employed  by  the  government.  On  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
July  I  was  stationed  in  the  third  district,  between  the  third  district  fevry  and  what  is  called 
the  boat-house,  below.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  I  think  it  was,  I  was 
talking  to  a  sentinel,  and  telliug  him  that  I  was  a  custom-house  officer  and  would  be  there 
all  night.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  custom-house  officer  by  the  name  of  Buckley  passed 
by.  I  hallooed,  "Halloo,  Buokley,  where  are  you  going?"  He  made  a  reply,  turned 
around,  and  came  back  to  me.  I  said,  "  Let  us  sit  down."  We  both  sat  down  on  a  stick 
of  timber  and  talked  about  the  changing  of  beats  so  often  in  the  custom-house.  We  had 
only  sat  a  few  moments  when  I  saw  this  police  officer  come  up  and  sit  alongside.  A  con- 
versation commenced.  Buckley  said,  "  Michael  Halin  is  a  cnari  table  man.  "  Well,"  I 
said,  "  I  do  not  know  about  his  being  so  charitable,  but  I  do  know  that  Dostie  has  been 
charitable."  At  that  the  police  officer  jumped  up  and  started  to  the  market.  He  asked  this 
man  Buckley  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  him,  and  afterwards  turned  round  and  asked  mo 
also.  We  all  started  for  tne  market.  When  we  got  to  the  market  he  passed  around  the 
coffee  stand,  and  I  saw  two  police  officers  around  there.  I  then  mistrusted  some  rascality. 
A  moment  afterwards  he  turned  around  with  a  Derringer,  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  "  You  are  my  prisoner."  I  told  him  1  would  go  with  him,  and  asked  him  to  be  kind 
enough  to  take  his  hands  off  and  I  would  go  wherever  he  wished  me  to  go.  He  said  he 
woula  not  do  it.  I  started  then  for  the  lock-  up.  On  the  road  he  savs,  "  You  are  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convention."  I  told  him,  •*  No,  I  am  not."  He  said,  "  You  lie,  you  damned 
son  of  a  bitch*;"  and  at  that,  struck  me  with  a  revolver  on  the  mouth,  and  also  hit  me  on 
the  head,  cutting  me  clear  into  the  skull  there.    I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him  it 
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was  not  right  to  abuse  a  prisoner.  He  took  me  to  the  lock-up  (I  suppose  it  was  about  two 
squares  off)  and  kept  me  there  about  twenty  minutes.  Tne  sergeant  came,  brought  me 
down  stairs,  and  sent  for  a  physician,  who  dressed  my  head,  and  I  staid  in  the  lieutenant's 
room  all  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  that  policeman  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  His  name  is  T.  Sullivan,  of  the  third  district  I  suspect  Custom- 
house Officer  Buckley  of  being  the  instigator  of  this  act.    He  has  been  in  the  rebel  army. 

Martha  Waters,  (colored,)  17  Dryades  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  what  happened  to  you. 

A.  They  first  began  the  riot  before  my  door  Monday  before  last,  the  day  of  the  riot. 
Several  colored  boys  came  to  my  gate  and  began  to  hold  the  gate  in  front.  I  pushed  them 
out  and  locked  the  gate,  and  said,  "You  shall  not  come  in  here."  They  burst  in  my  gate, 
mashed  the  fence  down,  and  took  this  colored  man.  They  were  white  men,  dressed  in 
officers'  clothes,  and  a  great  many  newspaper  boys.  They  took  this  colored  man  out.  He 
belongs  in  the  house.  They  shot  him  through  his  head,  cut  him  over  his  eye,  and  took  him 
to  jail.  They  took  me  out  and  brought  me  to  jail.  It  was  an  officer  that  shot  him.  They 
killed  four  negroes  in  the  yard  ;  took  my  axe  and  knocked  one  in  the  head,  and  cut  another 
one's  head  open,  and  took  the  axe  away ;  broke  open  the  trunk  and  took  a  gentleman's 
clothes,  spoons,  knives,  forks,  and  many  other  things. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  those  policemen  that  were  in  your  yard  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  , 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  this  ?  (Black  ribbon,  with  No.  168  printed  on  it,  shown  to 
witness. ) 

A.  I  found  that  in  my  bed.  The  bed  was  taken  down  and  cut  open.  There  was  a  watch 
in  the  bolster  case  which  they  did  not  get.  I  found  it  in  my  bed  up  stairs  before  witnesses ; 
three  witnesses  beside  myself  saw  it.  The  policeman  had  been  up  there,  and  he  went  in  the 
other  room  and  took  the  money  and  left  this. 

Q.  Who  did  this  stuff  belong:  to  that  was  stolen  ? 

A.  The  gentleman  I  am  washing  for. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  policeman  strike  the  man  with  the  axe  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  strike  him  with  the  axe,  but  I  saw  him  when  he  shot  him. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  that  they  were  in  your  house  ? 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock.  They  got  up  on  my  gallery  and  shot  from  there  towards  the 
Mechanics'  Institute. 

Q.  WThoshot? 

A.  All  of  them ;  about  a  hundred  policemen  and  citizens. 

Jefferson  Johnson,  (colored,)  17  Dryades  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
On  Monday,  the  day  of  the  riot,  I  was  standing  in  the  gate,  when  it  first  commenced  on 
Canal  street.  There  was  the  first  commencement  of  it,  and  the  colored  men  came  along 
beating  a  drum.  They  stopped  there  and  commenced  fighting  and  striking  with  sticks,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  shot  fired.  Who  fired  it  I  could  not  see.  The  folks  com- 
menced running,  and  the  colored  ones  commenced  pitching  brickbats  and  driving  them 
back,  for  they  were  following  them  up  to  the  hall.  The  white  ones  got  away  and  ran  back 
to  Canal  street  again.  In  a  few  minutes  after  that,  just  before  the  hall  door,  there  was  a 
yellow  fellow  and  a  white  fellow  commenced  another  fight  there,  and  there  was  another 
colored  fellow  stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  "Hit  him;"  and  he  said,  "No,  I  don't  want  to 
hit  him,  but  let  him  go  away  from  me."  The  white  man  said,  "  I  want  to  hit  you,  you 
damned  nigger  son  of  a  bitch  ;  you  have  no  business  here."  Then  the  policemen  com- 
menced firing  at  the  colored  men  in  the  street.  Just  as  they  ran  down  towards  Common 
street  there  was  continual  firing.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Waters  pushed  a  colored  boy  away 
from  her  gate,  and  said,  "I  will  have  no  fuss  in  my  yard."  I  stepped  to  the  gate,  and  my 
wife  got  hold  of  me  and  pulled  me  back,  and  said,  ' '  Come  back  into  the  house ;  you  will 
get  shot  out  there."  I  said,  '•  I  reckon  not."  1  walked  up  about  twenty  steps  and  looked 
back  again  and  saw  the  policemen  looking  down  to  see  me,  and  I  saw  one  reach  down  and 
get  his  pistol,  and  then  I  stepped  back  into  my  room.  I  did  not  see  any  more  of  the  fight 
for  some  time.  I  only  heard  them  saying,  "  Kill  the  damned  black  sons  of  bitches,"  right 
there  in  the  yard.  I  peeped  out  of  the  window,  and  I  saw  a  man  lying  there  not  quite  dead, 
and  a  white  fellow  says  to  him,  "You  damned  son  of  a  bitch,"  and  picked  up  an  axe  and 
burst  his  brains  out.  This  was  a  citizen.  I  do  not  know  him.  Then  they  went  around  in 
the  back  yard.  I  got  up  to  the  window  and  peeped  out.  I  heard  them  killing  around  there 
with  brickbats,  and  I  heard  tbem  halloo  murder.  Policemen  and  citizens  were  beating  out 
the  brains  of  the  negroes  all  around  there.  I  then  got  down  and  closed  the  windows  and 
doors  ;  and  at  this  time  there  came  to  the  door  somebody  and  asked  who  was  in  there.  My 
wife  said,  "Nobody  but  my  husband."  He  said,  "Let  me  see."  This  was  a  citizen  man. 
My  wife  opened  the  door  for  him  then,  and  he  said,  "You  son  of  a  bitch,"  and  raised  up  a 
little  pistol  with  six  or  seven  little  bird  shot  in  it,  and  aimed  at  my  forehead,  but  it  did  not 
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take  any  more  effect  than  to  scrape  my  head.  He  missed  me  ;  and  a  policeman  came  in 
and  said,  "  Let  him  go;  I  will  take  him  in  charge,"  and  carried  me  out  in  the  yard.  Just 
as  I  got  half  way  into  the  yard,  another  policeman  ran  up  with  a  loaded  stick  with  a  large 
knob,  and  hauled  away  and  struck  me  on  the  head  and  cut  me  to  the  bone.  Says  the 
other  policeman  to  him  then,  "Take  him  to  jail;"  and  he  said,  "  No,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,"  and  turned  and  walked  off.  To  jail  they  carried  me,  and  I  staid  there 
until  next  day  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Adam  Giffer,  139  Constance  street,  (State  treasurer,)  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a  portion  of  them. 

Q.  State  in  a  few  words  what  occurred  under  your  observation. 

A.  In  walking  up  Carondelet  street  I  was  attracted  by  the  rush  of  people  to  the  street, 
apparently  inquiring  what  was  going  on  down  Common  street,  at  the  junction  of  Common 
and  Dryades  streets.  I  walked  down  Common  street  aud  went  over  into  the  water-works 
office,  and  soon  after  my  getting  in  there  the  excitement  began ;  firing  commenced,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  go  out,  and  I  staid  in.  I  saw  from  the  windows  there  various  scenes ;  I 
cannot  designate  the  parties  taking  hand  in  them,  because  I  saw  no  well-known  or  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  Tney  appeared  to  me  chiefly  vagrant  boys,  young  lads,  and  rather 
rough  persons,  mingling  with  the  police;  but  the  police  I  could  distinguish  by  their  uni- 
form. I  saw  the  crowd  as  the  parties  walked  out  of  the  Institnte.  The  blacks  escaped  in 
various  directions.  I  am  not  positive  that  they  all  came  out  of  the  doors  of  the  Institute ; 
I  saw,  from  the  window  where  I  was  standing,  on  the  side  of  the  Institute,  many  of  them 
jump  out  of  the  windows  on  a  shed  that  is  upon  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Institute  on  Com- 
mon street ;  and  I  saw  many  of  them  fall  back  into  the  alley- way  and  escape  in  various 
directions.  I  saw  a  number  of  them,  as  they  came  out  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Institution,  shot 
at,  knocked  down,  and  a  number  of  them  killed. 

Q.  By  policemen  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  saw  any  policeman  kill  them ;  I  saw  the  crowd  rush  towards  them, 
and  I  saw  in  many  cases  the  police  rush  in  and  interfere.  I  distinctly  saw  when  Michael 
Hahu  came  down  the  steps  the  crowd  rush  towards  him  and  halloo,  ••  There  is  old  Hahn! 
kill  him  !  hang  him!"  &c. ;  and  when  he  fell  the  police  rushed  towards  him  and  lifted  hira 
up.  and  gave  him  bis  crutch,  and  carried  him  along  toward**  Common  street,  and  then  I 
lost  sight  of  him.  I  saw  them  bring  out  from  the  Institution  this  man  Dannoy  and  Alfred 
Shaw  :  they  are  about  the  only  three  persons  I  distinguished.  I  also  saw  this  man,  said  to 
be  (I  did  not  know  it  was  him  at  the  time)  a  preacher  they  told  me,  by  the  name  of  Horton. 
I  saw  him  come  out,  and  the  crowd  rushed  upon  him,  and  he  was  knocked  down  and  badly 
beaten  right  in  front  of  the  water- works  office.  He  lay  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  sun  for  at 
least  thirty  minutes,  a  half  hour ;  I  thought  he  was  dead,  but  eventually  he  got  up  and 
crawled  off,  and  some  persons  in  the  crowd  hallooed,  "  For  God's  sake,  let  him  go;  he  is 
beaten  bad  enough  ;  do  not  beat  him  any  more."  I  was  considerably  excited  myself.  I 
also  saw  a  large,  stout  man,  who  looked  like  a  German,  with  a  long  beard,  that  was  shot 
and  bleeding  very  badly  from  the  breast,  brought  across  to  the  water- works  side.  He 
started  to  get  up  from  the  sidewalk,  where  he  was  beaten  and  left  for  dead,  and  a  tolerably 
well-dressed  Irishman  said,  "By  God,  that  is  too  much;  I  cannot  see  a  man  suffer  in  that 
way ;"  and  he  walked  across  and  met  him,  and  put  his  arm  under  the  other  man's  arm  and 
led  him  to  the  steps  of  the  water-works,  and  I  gave  him  a  glass  of  water.  He  afterwards 
led  him  to  Common  street,  and  I  understood  he  was  taken  to  the  Charity  Hospital.  I  saw 
a  great  many  shots  fired  from  the  windows  of  the  hall,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  fired  at  the 
windows,  but  I  could  not  distinguish  any  person  in  the  crowd,  because  I  did  not  really  see 
any  respectable,  well-known  citizens  in  the  mob ;  and  as  the  police  were  uniformed,  I  could 
not  tell  one  from  another.  I  was  kept  there  until  after  the  firing  was  over,  and  as  soon  as 
myself  and  several  gentlemen  who  were  in  there  could  get  away  I  came  away  and  came  up 
Common  street,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  dead  bodies,  negroes,  all  of  them.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  police  protected  these  three  white  men  that  I  spoke  of,  Hahn,  Shaw,  an  1  Dannoy, 
but  there  were  sights  there  that  I  had  to  turn  a>vay  from  in  disgust,  or  anybody  else  that 
had  any  feeling,  because  the  crowd  would  rush  at  them  and  half  a  dozen  strike  at  them 
at  once  with  sticks  and  brickbats,  and  shoot  at  them.  That  is  about  the  sum  total  of 
what  I  saw.  Every  time  that  one  would  attempt  to  come  out  or  jump  from  the  window 
there  would  be  a  hurrah  and  rush,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  who  gave  the 
fatal  blow. 

Q.  These  crowds  were  composed  of  policemen  and  citizens  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  chiefly ;  apparently  to  me  like  cabmen  and  vagrant  boys.  The  boys  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  ut  age  were  the  most  vicious.  These  rushes  were  made  at  the 
negroes  by  the  crowd  and  the  policemen.  What  was  the  object  of  the  police  I  cannot  say, 
whether  to  protect  them  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  clear  away  this  crowd  about  thft 
hall  of  citizens  and  others  ? 
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A.  I  did  several  times  see  them  rush  there  and  drive  away  the  citizens,  particularly  when 
Governor  Hahn  attempted  to  come  out,  and  on  other  occasions  ;  and  I  distinctly  saw  and 
recognized  one  man  there,  Lucien  Adams,  because  he  was  dressed  all  in  white,  rush  in 
there  quite  excitedly  and  order  citizens  to  keep  back,  and  forbid  all  the  citizens  to  fire. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  saw  the  police  attempt  to  clear  the  street  of 
this  mob  of  citizens  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  present  members  of  the  police  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Emma  Moore,  (colored,)  233  Common  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  that  occurred  on  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw. 

A.  I  saw  several  men  shot  down,  but  I  do  not  know  who  shot  them.  I  saw  one  man 
shot  at  our  gate;  I  know  the  man  who  shot  him,  when  I  see  him;  his  name  is  Lucien 
Adams ;  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  he  shot,  but  his  sister  came  and  got  him,  the  man 
that  was  shot,  after  he  was  dead.  It  was  a  colored  Creole  man.  The  man  was  not  doing 
anything  but  passing  by  the  gate,  and  as  he  was  passing  Lucien  Adams  shot  him. 

Q.  How  close  was  ne  to  him  when  he  shot  him  ? 

A.  He  was  on  this  side  of  the  street  and  Lucien  Adams  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
I  saw  Lucien  Adams  raise  up  his  pistol,  and  I  saw  the  man  when  he  fell.  The  man  was 
right  in  front  of  our  house  when  he  was  shot. 

Q.  How  was  Lucien  Adams  dressed  ? 

A.  He  was  dressed  in  white. 

Q.  What  was  the  man's  name  that  he  shot  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  his  name.  I  saw  several  men  shot  by; the  policemen,  but  do  not  know 
who  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lucien  Adams  personally  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Kate  Stewart,  (colored,)  233  Common  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  that  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  July  30  ? 

A.  I  saw  several  men  shot  down  by  police.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  There  was 
one  colored  man  I  saw  shot.     He  was  shot  by  Lucien  Adams. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lucien  Adams  when  you  see  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  that  day  ? 

A.  He  was  dressed  all  in  white.  I  do  not  know  the  man  who  was  shot.  The  man  that 
was  shot  was  up  at  the  corner  with  the  police.  He  said  he  was  going  home,  and  Lucien 
Adams  was  at  Garry  Owen's  coffee-house,  and  just  as  he  got  there  Lucien  Adams  ran  out  and 
shot  him.  I  saw  that ;  I  was  standing  on  the  gallery  looking  at  him.  I  did  not  hear  any 
words  pass  between  them.     The  man  was  running  when  he  got  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Lucien  Adams  point  his  pistol  at  the  man  and  fire  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  looking  right  at  him.  I  saw  him  raise  the  pistol  and  hold  it  towards 
the  man.  I  saw  the  pistol  go  on,  heard  the  shot,  and  saw  the  man  fall  immediately  on  the 
banquette. 

Q.  How  far  off  was  Adams  ? 

A.  He  was  standing  right  across  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  body  ? 

A.  His  sister  came  and  carried  him  home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  sister's  name  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  She  asked  me  if  I  saw  who  did  it.  I  said  I  saw  Lucien  Adams  when  he  shot 
him,  and  she  took  him  up  and  carried  him  off  the  banquette,  dead.    That  is  all  I  saw. 

J.  W.  Fairfax,  of  the  New  Orleans  Times,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  was  there,  in  the  hall  of  the  convention. 

Q.  What  occurred  there  under  your  observation  ? 

A.  I  reached  the  hall  shortly  before  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  after  the  recess  joined  in  conversation  with  several  others — with  Dr.  Dos- 
tie,  Michael  Hahn,  and  other  prominent  men  in  the  room.  During  that  time  an  excitement 
was  raised  in  the  street,  and  music — a  band — and  a  procession  marched  into  the  hall ;  and  we 
heard  that  a  fight  had  taken  place  on  Canal  street,  but  made  no  inquiries,  however,  as  to 
the  particulars  of  it.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  probably,  subsequently,  I  heard  shots  on 
the  street,  and  I  went  to  a  window  on  the  Ganal-street  side  and  saw  some  eight  or  ten  colored 
men  standing  at  the  brick  pile,  and  two  with  revolvers,  firing  in  the  direction  of  Canal  street. 
In  some  three  or  four  minutes  they  fell  back  out  of  my  range  of  vision,  to  the  front  of  the 
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hall,  and  the  body  of  policemen  and  citizens  came  in  sight  in  front  of  the  brick  building  that 
is  being  erected  adjoining  the  Institute.  I  could  not  see  them  prior  to  that  time,  on  account 
of  it.  They  came — police  and  citizens — firing  and  throwing  bricks  and  shouting,  and  a 
number  of  darkies  wno  had  taken  refuge  in  the  door-ways  of  the  opposite  houses  were  pulled 
out  and  driven  off.  The  only  one  that  I  saw  thorn  injure  was  struck  in  the  neck  by  a  citizen; 
I  judge  he  was.  He  had  white  pants,  a  white  shirt — no  coat  on  whatever.  I  judge  from 
the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  rebounding  of  the  brick,  that  it  was  a  very  severe  blow.  Then 
there  was  a  lull,  and  I  could  see  one  old  negro  lying  apparently  dead  on  the  opposite  side- 
walk from  the  Institute,  and  the  only  one  I  saw  wounded  at  that  time,  except  one  or  two 
who  had  come  up  in  the  hall.  One  who  took  position  close  beside  me  near  the  window  was 
shot  through  the  neck.  He  gave  me  his  name  as  Adolph  Barbaran.  He  said  he  was  shot 
in  the  street,  and  he  came  up  with  one  or  two  others  that  were  wounded  from  the  street,  evi- 
dently from  the  effects  of  the  fire  of  the  policemen.  The  next  demonstration  that  I  witnessed 
was  trom  the  yard  of  an  old  colored  woman  next  to  the  haH.  She  went  to  the  gate,  and 
there  was  a  high  fence  up  in  front  of  it,  and  a  number  of  darkies  had  taken  refuge  in  there. 
She  went  up  and  urged  them  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  try  to  renew  the  contest,  and  drive 
the  whites  away ;  that  she  did  not  want  cowards  in  her  yard.  They  refused  to  move,  but 
took  refuge  behind  a  pile  of  lumber  and  a  large  pile  of  bricks.  She  then  locked  the  gate  and 
took  the  key  out  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  At  this  moment  there  was  some  shouting  on  the 
street,  and  these  men  seized  bricks  and  threw  them  in  the  direction  of  Canal  street,  over  the 
fence.  In  a  tew  minutes  there  was  another  rush  by  the  police,  firing  very  rapidly.  Also  I 
heard  shots  from  the  front  of  the  building,  where  the  darkies  had  taken  position.  It  was  not 
as  rapid  a  fire  by  any  means  as  that  from  the  police.  In  this  second  rush  the  colored  men 
in  the  alley-way  down  stairs,  and  around  the  door-way,  ran  up  into  the  hall.  I  then  joined 
them  and  began  inquiring  the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  and  was  told  by  a  mulatto — an  intelli- 
gent-looking man — that  it  began  in  the  street,  and  he  considered  through  the  imprudence  of 
the  colored  men  themselves.  He  said  that  they  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  police  arrest- 
ing a  mau,  and  said  they  attempted  to  take  the  prisoner  away  by  force,  and  had  opened  the 
fight  themselves.  He  seemed  very  much  to  regret  the  occurrence.  I  turned  to  Mr.  Cutler, 
who  was  standing  by  my  side  near  the  window,  and  I  said,  pointing  to  a  dead  colored  man 
who  could  be  plainly  seen,  "What  do  you  think  of  that,  Cutler?"  He  said,  "That  fixes 
us;  that  breaks  the  damned  rebel  power  in  Louisiana/1  Dr.  Dostie,  whom  I  have  known 
very  intimately — we  were  talking  to  and  bantering  each  other — he  told  me  I  was  connected 
with  a  rebel  paper,  and  was  a  renegade.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  was  pretty  well  pro- 
tected to-day  ;  that  in  coming  up  stairs  I  had  seen  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  white  men  in 
the  halls.  He  said,  "That  is  on  account  of  the  damned  back-down  proclamation  of  the 
mayor  this  morning."  He  said,  "Do  you  know  that  every  negro  in  this  town  is  organized 
and  prepared  ?"  1  said,  no ;  that  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  broad  assertion  for  him  to  make. 
He  said  it  was  a  fact;  and  afterwards,  when  the  firing  began,  he  repeated  it  as  though  ad- 
dressing whoever  might  choose  to  listen  to  him — "Every  negro  in  this  town  is  organized  and 
armed;"  repeating  the  expression,  and  changing  the  word  "prepared  "  to  "armed."  He 
seemed  to  be  excited,  and  rather  glad  that  a  difficulty  had  come  on.  When  the  party  had 
retreated  into  the  hall,  the  doors  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  Mr.  Henderson  said,  "I  think 
the  best  plau  is  to  go  home  and  arm,  and  come  back  and  fight  this  thing  out."  Mr.  Cutler 
and  Dr.  Dostie  both  then  mounted  the  speaker's  stand  and  urged  those  in  front  to  barricade 
the  doors,  and  also  called  upon  the  doorkeeper  to  allow  no  one  to  go  out,  not  a  soul.  The 
mob  outside  then  began  firing  on  the  building  itself  from  both  sides.  However,  a  shot' 
had  been  heard  in  the  direction  of  Common  street,  and  Dr.  Dostie  cried,  "Now  we  are  all 
right;  here  come  the  soldiers."  But  instead  of  soldiers,  it  proved  to  be  another  body  of 
policemen,  and  their  citizen  assistants,  and  the  shots  and  bricks  came  in  then  from  both 
sides.  Michael  Hahn,  I  think  it  was,  advised  all  persons  to  get  in  the  ceutre  of  the  room, 
and  some  other  person  called  out  for  them  to  lie  down,  and  tor  the  doorkeeper  to  open  the 
gate  and  allow  the  darkies  outside  to  come  in.  They  removed  the  doorkeeper  from  the 
main  doors  of  the  hall,  and  I  concluded  it  would  be  a  good  chance  to  get  out.  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  be  shot  outside  as  inside.  I  started  outside,  followed  by  John  Burke, 
ex-chief  of  police  here.  I  started  down  the  righi-hand  stairs,  and  told  John  to  get  out 
the  best  way  he  could,  and  I  got  right  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  policemen  and  others 
rushing  up  the  stairs.  A  policeman  put  his  pistol  against  my  body,  and  one  of  them,  a  citi- 
zen, said,  "You  damned  son  of  a  bitch;  you  came  out  of  that,  did  you?"  I  said  I  was 
Times  reporter,  and  a  big  policeman  who  knew  me  threw  his  club  between  us,  and  said,  "  I 
know  him ;  he  is  all  right ;  he  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Times."  The  crowd  then,  rush- 
ing or  pressing  on  those  who  had  stopped  on  the  stairway,  pressed  us  back  to  the  main  hall, 
to  the  door  again,  and  three  policemen  made  for  the  open  door,  and  three  shots  were  fired 
from  the  inside  of  the  room,  one  apparently  injuring,  as  I  supposed,  the  temple  of  a  police- 
man, and  caused  blood  to  flow.  They  rushed  back,  and  1  thought  I  might  be  carried  through 
the  crowd  on  the  streets  by  the  retreat,  and  I  started  too.  I  went  down  stairs  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  unfortunately  got  into  another  attacking  party  which  was  coming  up  on  that 
side ;  but  by  telling  them  to  come  on,  "Come  uf>;  don't  see  your  men  shot  down,"  while 
two  or  tbn;e  pistols  were  in  close  proximity  to  me,  I  managed  to  slip  by  them,  and  got  into 
the  hail.    Down  in  the  lower  hail  there  was  quite  a  crowd.    A  number  recognized  me,  and 
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no  one  interfered  with  me  until  after  I  got  on  the  street;  but  they  were  shooting  men,  and 
apparently  some  of  them  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were  doing.  They  would  pull  their  pis- 
tols off  perfectly  recklessly,  citizens  and  policemen  too.  They  seemed  to  be  so  excited  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  shooting  at.  At  about  the  same  time  they  commenced 
jumping  from  the  windows  on  the  sides,  principally  colored  men.  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw 
a  single  white  man  jump  out  of  the  windows,  or  run  out.  They  got  on  the  streets  and  the 
crowd  would  immediately  take  for  them,  -and  either  shoot  or  beat  them  down.  I  saw  two 
colored  men  stabbed  several  times  by  boys,  young  fellows  apparently  about  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  while  they  were  lying  apparently  dead  on  the  banquette.  I  was  standing  at 
this  time  in  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  hall ;  was  afraid  to  cross.  The  crowd  at  that  time  had 
become  rather  dense  before  the  main  entrance  to  the  hall,  and  there  was  a  clear  space  be- 
tween them  and  Canal  street  and  between  them  and  Common  street,  and  any  one  who  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  crowd,  and  those  who  got  through,  were  stopped,  kicked,  and  filed  at. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  mob  that  they  had  escaped  from  the  hall.  I  staid,  therefore,  in  the 
crowd,  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  to  get  away,  and  an  immense  Dutchman,  who  in- 
formed me  afterwards  that  he  kept  a  beer-house  here  before  the  war,  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  "  They  tells  me  you  are  a  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch,  that  used  to  wear  crape  for  Lincoln," 
and  raised  a  club  over  my  head  with  the  intention  of  striking  me.  I  caught  his  arm,  and 
said  to  a  policeman,  "Arrest  this  fellow,"  and  the  policeman  said,  "No,  he  is  one  of  our 
men."  I  was  endeavoring  by  bravado  to  turn  his  attack  from  me,  and  succeeded  ;  and  the 
Dutchman  apologized,  ana  said  some  one  had  told  him  so.  He  said  he  did  not  know  who 
it  was.  He  would  not  tell.  I  remained  there  some  time  until  the  crowd  moved  to  Common 
street.  I  went  with  it,  and  stood  afterwards  at  the  corner  of  Common  street.  It  was  here 
that  I  saw  one  of  the  negroes  stabbed,  or  lunged  at,  coming  out  of  the  hall  and  through  the 
crowd.  He  had  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  beat  his  way  through  the  crowd  with  it,  and  turned 
into  Common  street  before  he  fell  from  the  shots  that  had  been  fired  into  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  fire  at  him  ? 

A.  I  would  not  say  positively.     Apparently  all  who  had  weapons  were  firing  at  him. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  hall — when  the  police  first  gained  access  to  the  hall — who  com- 
menced firing  7 

A.  Three  shots  were  fired  from  the  hail  first. 

Q.  You  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  standing  close  by  the  policemen.  Shots  had  been  fired  into  the  hall 
from  the  outside  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  impression,  from  what  you  saw  of  the  people  in  the  hall — was  it  or  not 
the  impression  that  they  would  be  killed  if  the  police  came  in  there  7 

A.  At  first  they  were  very  confident  that  the  military  would  come,  and  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  the  hall ;  but  after  the  attack  began  on  the  hall  it-self  they  were  very  much  frightened, 
the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  not  expect  to  be  killed  when  the  police  gained  access  to  it  7 

A.  My  own  impression  was  that  it  was  a  dangerous  place,  and  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
there  as  soon  as  possible.  My  own  impression  was  that  I  should  be  killed,  if  I  remained 
there,  by  the  attacking  party. 

Q.  Did  you  not  imagine  yourself  that  that  would  bo  the  fate  of  most  of  those  in  the  hall  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  thought  it  would  I  think  the  majority  of  them,  probably,  expected  they 
would  be  killed. 

Q.  In  barricading  the  doors  did  they  do  it  as  an  offensive  measure,  or  to  retain  possession 
of  the  hall  and  keep  the  police  out  until  the  military  arrived  7 

A.  I  think  it  was  entirely  defensive. 

Q.  They  were  expecting  the  military  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were,  except  from  the  remark  of  Dr.  Dostie,  "  Here  comes 
the  military,"  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  a  forekuowledge  that  they  would  come 
and  end  the  disturbance. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  by  what  authority  the  citizens  were  assisting  the  police  that  day  7 

A.  I  do  not.  I  had  gone  to  the  hall  unexpectedly,  and  had  no  intention  of  going  until  a 
few  minutes  past  twelve.  I  learned  at  the  office  that  they  expected  me — being  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  members  of  the  convention — to  take  charge  of  the  report  of  it;  and  there- 
fore I  did  not  get  there  until  some  time  after  the  organization,  and  then  did  not  stop  to  mix 
with  the  police  or  citizens,  but  went  immediately  to  the  hall,  and  obtained  information  from 
Mr.  Andrew,  who  was  there,  as  to  what  had  taken  place  previously. 

Q.  State  if  the  policemen  were  generally  armed  on  that  day. 

A.  Every  one  I  saw  was. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  using  their  arms — those  that  you  saw  7 

A.  I  think  that  they  were  nearly  every  one  usiug  them.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  firing  by 
policemen. 

Q.  Who  were  they  firing  on  7 

A.  Principally  iuto  the  hall. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policeman  shoot  at  negroes  or  members  of  the  convention  7 
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A.  I  saw  a  policeman  shoot  into  the  hall  at  both  negroes  and  members  of  the  convention 
after  the  firing  had  begun.     He  fired  right  through  the  doorway. 

Q.  Were  the  members  of  the  convention  or  those  in  the  hall  generally  armed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  were.  I  saw,  before  any  attack  was  made  on  the  hall,  some  six 
or  seven  weapons  there,  probably  by  colored  men  outside  the  door.  This  was  during  the 
fighting  on  the  street. 

Q.  From  what  yon  saw  should  you  judge  it  was  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  resist 
the  police  or  any  arrest  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  the  convention  would  have  attempted  any  resistance  whatever; 
and  it  was  my  impression  that  there  would  not  have  been  any  disturbance  up  there.  I  felt 
safe  and  confident  until  the  crowd  of  negroes  who  were  fighting  in  the  street  retreated  into 
the  hall.  It  was.  at  that  time  that  the  attack  was  turned  on  the  building,  evidently  following 
up  the  fi^ht  in  the  street. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  the  police  of  the  city  to  be  generally  armed  ? 

A.  They  have  been  so  of  late.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law  for  it.  I  have  mixed,  as  a 
reporter,  among  the  police,  and  I  know  that  the  police  in  a  great  measure  have  always 
carried  pistols  here  It  was  not  so  universal  as  it  was  on  that  day.  It  was  not  the  univer- 
sal custom  for  the  day  officers.  The  night  officers  and  specials,  so  far  as  I  know,  always 
carried  weapons. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whose  authority  they  were  armed  I 

A.  I  do  not.  I  heard  on  Sunday  evening  that  the  police  were  to  be  held  in  readiness  at 
the  different  stations.  Governor  Voorhies  came  to  our  office  and  requested  that  an  article 
should  be  written  urging  the  people  to  remain  away  from  the  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention, in  order  to  prevent  any  collision  and  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  mayor's  procla- 
mation ;  and  our  reporter  told  me  that  all  the  lieutenants  of  police  had  orders  to  keep  their 
men  in  readiness  at  the  different  stations ;  that  they  were  to  be  held  there  to  prevent  any 
outbreak,  and  not  to  go  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  citizens  being  sworn  in  as  extra  policemen,  or  having  any  authority  to 
act  with  the  police  that  day? 

A.  Not  until  subsequent  to  the  riot — that  they  were  sworn  in  after  the  riot.  I  was  told  by 
members  of  the  force  that  all  the  supernumeraries  were  on  duty  that  day.  They  took  the 
place  (the  beats)  of  the  regular  policemen,  aud  the  regular  force  was  held  in  reserve  at  the 
stations. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  supernumeraries  engaged  with  the  force  at  or  about  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  or  two,  I  should  judge,  were  supernumeraries,  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  the  badge  without  the  uniform.  One  in  particular  I  noticed  was  very  forward  in 
protecting  prisoners — Officer  Skullv.  I  know  him  because  he  belonged  to  the  old  force 
under  Kennedy's  administration.  I  saw  Lucien  Adams  endeavoring  to  prevent  policemen 
firing.  I  saw  him  strike  at  two  men  to  prevent  their  firing.  He  was  not  in  uniform,  but 
wore  his  badge  of  sergeant  of  police.  He  was  on  Common  street  after  the  closing  up  of  the 
proceedings,  aud  they  were  firing  only  on  those  who  were  trying  to  escape.  I  took  partic- 
ular notice,  because  I  did  not  expect  to  see  any  such  action  from  a  man  who  has  such  a 
reputation  as  he. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  attempt  made  to  arrest  those  citizens  in  the  streets  who  were  assisting 
the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  concert  of  action  between  the  police  and  citizens  that  day  in  the 
attack  on  the  hall  ? 

A.  They  fought,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  ;  there  was  no  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  police 
men  to  interfere  with  them. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  were  there  any  persons  arrested  that  day  but  negroes  and  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.     . 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  should  you  judge  that  the  police  were  using  their  best  endeavors 
to  suppress  a  riot  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were  using  their  best  endeavors  to  arrest  and  overcome  the  party  that  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  hall,  but  I  think  it  could  have  been  done  with  much  less  violence. 

Q.  Did  the  police  seem  to  be  organized  and  acting  under  proper  orders  or  not  on  that  day  ? 

A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  chief  of  police  or  any  of  his  subordinates  endeavor  to  bring  the  force 
into  an  organization — a  combined  effort  to  suppress  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  such  effort. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  had  there  been  an  organized  action  by  the  police,  the  riot  could 
have  been  suppressed  without  the  aid  of  citizens,  and  with  much  less  violence  than  was 
committed? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  the  police  that  day  seem  to  be  under  the  control  of  their  officers  ? 

A.  They  did  not ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  officer  present  to  order  them.  They  may  have 
given  orders,  but  they  were  not  present  immediately  around  the  hall. 
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N.  P.  Brady,  18  Dryades  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Mechanics1  Institute  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  came  under  your  observation  there. 

A.  I  got  to  my  residence,  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  about 
two  o'clock,  I  think,  on  Monday,  the  day  of  the  riot.  I  saw  the  fighting  going  on  between 
the  mob  and  the  negroes ;  saw  several  negroes  knocked  down,  and  some  killed. 

Q.  By  whom  7 

A.  By  the  mob. 

Q.  Citizens  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  I  saw  on  Monday ;  I  merely  witnessed  the  fighting  on  Monday ; 
I  did  not  get  to  the  hall  in  time  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  affray.  I  got  there  about  two 
o'clock  ;  I  think  it  began  about  twelve. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hahn  brought  out  7 

A.  I  saw  two  policemen  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  vestibule  when  he  came  out,  and 
thev  took  charge  of  him.  The  mob  attacked  mm  on  the  street  when  he  came  out,  and  the 
policemen  had  some  trouble  in  saving  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  receive  any  injury  while  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police  7 

A.  No,  except  that  he  was  knocked  down,  or  fell  down.     In  stepping  on  the  banquette  or 

Savement  he  was  either  knocked  down  or  lost  his  crutch  and  fell  on  the  street,  and  the  po- 
ce  gathered  him  up  while  the  mob  was  attempting  to  strike  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  brought  out  from  the  Institute  7 

A.  Yes,  sir :  I  saw  Judge  Howell.  He  came  out,  I  think,  by  himself  and  walked  down 
the  steps,  and  the  police  took  hold  of  him  and  conducted  him  away.  The  mob  were  en- 
deavoring to  get  at  him,  but  could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  instance  of  arrest  7 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Shaw  conducted  off  by  the  police,  and  several  others  whose  faces  I  did  not 
recognize ;  some  negroes  and  some  white  people. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  any  negroes  shot,  or  shot  at,  by  the  police  7 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  any  shot  at ;  I  saw  a  negro  on  Rampart  street,  running,  and  a 
man  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  policeman,  looked  like  a  policeman,  shot  at  him. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  instance  7 

A.  That  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  remember  where  a  policeman  shot  at  a  negro. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  armed  citizens  shooting  at  negroes  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  negroes  trying  to  escape  from  them  then  7 

A.  These  occurrences  happened  when  the  negroes  were  escaping  from  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. I  saw  a  citizen  shooting  at  them.  I  think  the  greater  portion  of  the  affray  was 
over  when  I  became  a  spectator. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  negroes  themselves  firing  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  there  so  late. 

Q.  All  you  saw,  then,  was  simply  the  negroes  trying  to  escape  from  the  mob  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  that  I  saw  were  trying  to  escape.     I  saw  some  negroes  resisting  arrest. 

Q.  Were  they  resisting  by  fire-arms  7 

A.  No,  tjiey  were  making  violent  efforts  to  get  away,  and  calling  on  their  companions  to 
come  to  their  rescue.  I  saw  some  arrested  by  policemen  and  conducted  off;  they  were  pull- 
ing and  trying  to  get  away  from  the  police,  and  calling  on  their  friends  to  assist  them,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge  by  their  gesticulations. 

Q.  Were  the  citizens  that  were  there  generally  armed  that  day  7 

A.  Some  had  sticks,  some  had  knives,  and  some  had  pistols. 

Q.  Were  they  using  them  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  what  authority  they  were  using  fire-arms  that  day  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  authority  that  citizens  had  to  act  in  concert  with  the  police  that 
day  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  orders  given  by  the  police  to  citizens.  I  understood, 
in  a  general  way,  that  auxiliary  policemen  were  called  in.  That  was  merely  street  talk ;  I 
do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempts  made  by  the  police  to  arrest  citizens  for  carrying  or  using 
arms  there  that  day  7 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  the  police  interfere  to  stop  the  using  of  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  I 
saw  a  policeman  draw  his  pistol  on  a  white  man  that  was  attempting  violence  on  some  one ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  negro  or  white  man  that  he  was  attempting  violence  on. 
But  for  that  the  man  would  have  killed  the  person  he  was  attacking. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arrests  of  citizens  made  other  than  members  of  the  convention  and 
negroes  7 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.    I  do  not  recollect  it.     Several  white  persons  were  arrested ;  I 
could  not  tell  whether  they  were  members  of  the  convention  or  not, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 15 
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Q.  Were  they  persons  that  came  from  the  Institute  that  were  arrested — those  white  persons  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  white  persons  that  yon  saw  arrrested  were  those  that  came  from  the  Institute, 
or  negroes? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  some  arrested  on  the  street  also,  standing  in  the  streets  adjoining,  in 
the  act  of  being  carried  off.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  brought  from  the  institute  or 
not ;  they  were  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  going  to  the  lock-up. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  negroes  that  day  murdered  by  citizens? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  stop  the  citizens  from  murdering  the 
negroes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  saw  some  efforts  on  their  part. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  arrested  for  murdering  negroes  that  day  ? 

A.  The  only  instance  that  I  remember  is  the  one  where  a  policeman  drew  his  pistol,  and 
a  man  was  made  to  desist  from  his  attempt.     I  do  not  think  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Shaw,  Judge  Howell,  and  others,  when  arrested.  Do  you  know 
what  they  were  arrested  for  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  those  gentlemen  personally  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Judge  Howell  I  am  acquainted  with  him.  I  know  the  faces  of  the  other 
gentlemen. 

Q.  Are  they  persons  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  riot,  or  to  incite  a  riot  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  language  used  on  the  Friday  night  preceding  was  calculated  to  create 
a  riot. 

Q.  W hose  language? 

A.  The  language  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting.  I  spoke  of  Judge  Howell  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
I  know  Judge  Howell  well,  but  not  Mr.  Shaw,  only  by  face.  The  same  with  Mr.  Hahn. 
Judge  Howell  has  conducted  himself  as  a  peaceable  man  here  for  many  years. 

Q.  What  language  do  you  refer  to  ? 

A.  They  had  a  meeting  on  the  street,  on  a  platform  in  the  street,  on  the  Friday  night  pre- 
ceding this  riot,  and  several  persons  addressed  the  meeting  on  that  occasion,  using  language 
that  was  almost  inevitably  certain  to  lead  to  a  disturbance.  It  was  exceedingly  violent  and 
very  improper.  I  think  if  the  military  authorities  had  interfered  then  it  would  have  saved 
all  this  difficulty. 

Q.  Was  not  that  language  qualified  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  think  not.     It  was  not  qualified  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  qualified  language  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  language  ? 

A.  The  speakers  urged  that  the  loyal  people  here,  and  the  negroes,  must  have  their  rights — 
chiefly,  I  think,  the  negroes.  That  was  the  purport  of  the  addresses :  that  they  must  have 
their  rights  ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  have  them  the  streets  of  the  city  would  be  flowing  with 
rebel  blood. 

Q.  What  speakers  made  those  remarks  ? 

A.  Mr.  Dostie. 

Q.  Did  he  use  the  words  that  the  streets  would  or  should  be  flooded  with  blood  ? 

A.  He  said  that  the  streets  would  be — would  run.  * 

Q.  You  say  if  they  were  denied  their  rights  ? 

A.  If  their  rights  were  withheld  from  them ;  and  that  the  whites  who  would  resist  them  in 
their  efforts  to  succeed  must  be  exterminated ;  that  they  were  hell-born  and  hell-bound  vil- 
lains, or  scoundrels,  I  forget  which — something  of  that  sort — God  damn  them.  The  negroes 
responded,  "  We  will,  we  will."  Other  speakers  preceded  Dostie,  who  used  violent  lan- 
guage, but  not  as  gross. 

James  Duane,  343  Chippewa  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  hall  of  the  convention,  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  there  ? 

A.  As  a  member  of  the  convention. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there  under  vour  own  observation. 

A.  After  a  short  session  the  body  adjourned.  I  went  out  and  went  to  a  coffee-house  to  get 
a  drink.  While  in  that  coffee-house,  which  was  a  little  better  than  half  a  square  away,  just 
around  on  Common  street,  I  heard  firing.  1  looked  out  of  the  door  and  I  saw  a  great  many 
people  running  in  differeut  directions,  mostly  negroes.  I  saw  some  of  them  that  were  wounded, 
and  others  that  were  shot  by  parties  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  place  they  were  running 
from.  I  went  back  to  go  to  the  hall,  and  I  got  through  the  crowd  at  the  corner  of  Common 
street.  Going  towards  the  hall  I  looked  around  me  occasionally  to  see  if  there  was  any  at- 
tempt to  follow  me  up.  I  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  hall.  There  were  no  persons,  black  or 
white,  young  or  old,  in  Dryades  street,  at  the  time,  between  Common  and  Canal,  fronting 
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the  hall.  As  I  came  within  a  few  steps  of  the  hall  I  saw,  standing  on  the  steps,  Mr.  Stauffer, 
another  member  of  the  convention,  and  he  said,  •'  Jim,  thev  look  as  if  they  were  going  to 
come  for  us."  With  that  he  went  up  stairs.  When  they  had  made  the  charge  from  the 
corner  of  Canal  street,  I  stood  upon  the  steps  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  saw  a  large  force  of 
police  come  up  to  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets,  and  it  appeared  the  crowd  was 
mixed  up  with  the  police,  and  very  much  infuriated  in  their  actions;  and  all  at  once  a  very 
infuriated  cheer  was  given  by  the  crowd,  and  at  that  time  they  all  ran  towards  the  hall. 
There  was  no  firing  going  on  at  this  time.  There  was  no  person  in  the  square,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, fronting  that  hall.  As  they  made  the  rally  I  stood  until  they  came  withiu  firing  dis- 
tance of  me  with  pistols,  and  I  stepped  in  the  building  and  went  back  on  the  left,  down 
stairs,  instead  of  going  up  into  the  hall  up  stairs.  I  secreted  myself  in  a  little  place  in  the 
back  portion  of  the  building,  and  remained  there  probably  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Four  or  five  different  rallies  were  made  on  the  hall  during  my  stay  in  there,  and  at  each 
rally  there  were  many,  i^  my  opinion,  who  were  negroes — from  the  expression  or  sounds  of 
their  voices  I  judged  them  to  be  negroes — rushed  into  this  hall  and  sought  refuge,  and  the 
enemy  followed  them  and  shot  them  down.  Several  of  them  fell  against  the  door  of  this  little 
closet  I  was  in.  I  should  judge  there  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  may  be  twenty,  in  this 
little  alley- way.  It  came  to  an  end ;  they  could  get  just  so  far  and  no  further.  There  were 
two  who  climbed  over  the  door  where  I  was,  and  tumbled  in,  head  first,  whero  I  was,  and 
several  parties  tried  to  crowd  on  the  door,  but  I  held  it  so  firmly  that  they  did  not  believe 
there  was  anybody  there.  But  latterly  they  came  in  there  and  commeuced  kiikiug  against 
the  door,  and  using  violent  language—  "  Come  out,  you  sons  of  bitches,"  and  struck  ins  pistol 
over  the  top  of  the  door.  At  that  the  two  negroes  in  there  surrendered  right  away.  They 
said,  "Hold  on;  let  us  out  of  here,"  which  exposed  our  presence  there.  I  got  away  from 
the  door,  and  they  walked  out.  I  stood  behind  the  door,  and  they  shoved  the  door  still 
further  in,  and  kept  hallooing,  "Come  out  of  here."  I  stepped  out.  my  arms  folded  in  this 
manner,  (crossed  in  front.)  One  man,  whom  I  do  not  know,  as  soon  he  saw  me,  says, 
44 There  is  another  member,"  and  raised  his  revolver.  He  was  not  a  policeman,  but  was  in 
company  with  the  police.  He  rained  his  revolver,  aud  I  put  my  hand  up  and  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  am  unarmed ;  I  have  taken  no  part  in  this  battle,  and  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to 
mjirder  me  in  this  way."  At  that  the  policemen  stopped  this  man — threw  his  arm  up,  and 
said,  "  Stop.  Your  name  is  Duane,  is  it  not?"  I  said,  **  Yes."  "  You  used  to  be  lieutenant 
of  police  here."  "Yes,"  I  said  ;  14 1  want  you  to  save  me.  As  an  officer,  I  place  my  life  in 
your  hands."  There  were  two  of  them.  Their  answer  was  that  they  would  do  what  they 
could.  This  was  after  the  general  rally  was  over.  They  had  killed  a  great  many  negroes, 
who  were  stretched  out  in  the  hall.  He  says,  4t  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,  but  you  must 
not  forget  us  hereafter."  I  said,  44 1  will  not."  He  says,  "You  better  go  back  into  the 
hiding  place  again."  I  did  so,  and  there  was  rally  after  rally  on  the  hall.  I  could  hear  ever^f 
shot — probably  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  shots  fired  at  each  rally.  As  they  entered  the 
hall  I  could  hear  the  people  running  out,  and  they  would  run  into  this  little  alley  that 
came  to  an  end  there,  and  they  could  not  go  any  further,  and  there  they  were  slaughtered. 
I  heard,  probably,  twenty  different  persons,  I  believed  to  be  negroes,  drop  on  their  knees 
and  beg,  for  God's  sake,  master,  master,  do  not  kill  me;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this;  I 
have  no  arms;  I  was  just  passing;  do  save  my  life,  master."  In  reply,  "Get  down,  you 
black  son  of  a  bitch ;"  bang,  bang.  I  could  hear  the  shots ;  heard  the  negroes  fall,  as  they 
were  in  the  act  of  begging.  The  policemen  came  in  and  eave  me  notice  when  it  was  best  to 
leave,  and  showed  me  out  of  the  back  way ;  and,  as  I  snowed  my  face,  there  were  several 
policemen  and  citizens  that  made  a  rally  for  me,  and  I  went  back  into  the  hall  again  and 
called  upon  these  two  policemen  and  said,  "  You  must  come  with  me,  gentlemen,  because  I 
will  get  murdered  if  I  go  out  there  alone.  I  want  vou  to  try  to  save  me."  They  started  out 
with  me,  and  I  met  another  policeman,  named  William  O.  C.  Donnell,  a  man  whom  I  had 
done  a  favor  for  in  time  of  war  here,  when  Butler  was  here,  and  saved  him  from  going  to 
Tortngas,  and  I  told  him,  "  William,  I  believe  I  did  you  a  favor  once;  here  is  a  chance 
for  you  to  return  it.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  save  me,  and  try  to  get  me  out  of  here. "  He 
went  with  me ;  the  mob  attacked  me,  and  struck  me  with  rocks  in  my  back,  but  he  defended 
me  very  bravely  with  his  revolver,  keeping  the  crowd  away  from  me.  But  these,  gentlemen, 
are  personal  favors  that  have  been  done  to  me.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
from  eight  to  nine-tenths  of  the  firing  that  was  done  was  done  by  policemen.  There  is  one 
thing  certain  :  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  riot,  or  attack  made  on  that  hall,  for  there  was 
not  a  shot  fired  at  the  time  I  was  in  there;  and,  entering  the  building,  there  was  not  a  man 
on  the  square  between  Common  and  Canal  streets,  except  myself,  and  both  ends  of  the  street 
were  crowded,  and  as  the  re- enforcements  of  the  police  came  up,  the  crowd  joined  with  them 
and  made  a  double-quick  rally  on  to  the  hall.  By  the  time  I  got  back  and  found  mv  little 
hiding  place  they  were  in  the  building.  Probably  at  that  rally  there  were  five  hundred  shots 
fired  in  there. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  the  streets  were  entirely  cleared  away,  at  that  time  could  or  could 
not  one  police  officer  have  arrested  the  men  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  inmates  of  that  hall  were  entirely  peaceable,  and  had  no  intention  to 
fend  off  anybody ;  and  that  if  a  policeman  had  come  there  and  demanded  their  arrest, 
they  would  have  surrendered,  every  man  of  them ;  for  I  myself  went  there  with  such  ex« 
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pectations  ;  went  entirely  unarmed,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  if  there  was  any  attempt 
made  to  arrest,  to  surrender  and  let  it  take  its  legal  course,  whether  it  was  legitimate  or  not. 
I  usually  carry  arms  when  I  go  home  at  night,  &c,  but  upon  that  occasion  I  left  them  at 
home. 

Q.  State  for  what  reasons. 

A.  For  the  purpose  of  going  there  as  a  peaceable  citizen ;  that,  in  case  I  should  be  ar- 
rested for  our  organization,  I  might  be  found  as  a  peaceable  citizen,  without  any  intention 
of  battling  for,  or  battling  against,  the  authority  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  consider  it  would  be  safe  for  a  Union  man  to  live  here  should  the  United 
States  army  be  withdrawn  7 

A.  I  believe  that  the  life  of  a  Union  man  would  not  be  safe.  I  think  that  the  present  au- 
thorities, both  State  and  citv  government,  would  assassinate  the  lives  of  every  Union  man 
that  were  sympathizers  with  the  United  States  during  this  war.  I  would  likewise  state  that 
for  ten  days  previous  to  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  I  had  been  advised 
by  personal  friends,  but  yet  who  were  rebels  in  their  disposition,  not  to  go  to  that  conven- 
tion ;  that  if  I  did  I  had  better  get  my  coffin  made  before  I  went.  I  buried  the  remains  of 
Captain  Loup.  I  was  the  man  who  engaged  the  hearse  and  carriages,  and  furnished  the 
vault.  He  was  killed  at  the  riot.  I  saw  the  body  of  Captain  Loup.  He  had  three  shots 
in  his  head — two  in  the  forehead  and  one  back  of  the  ear.  His  skull  was  fractured  by  being 
cracked  open  on  each  side,  back  of  the  ear.  He  had  four  shots  in  his  body,  and  a  large 
knife  wound  in  his  side,  apparently  done  with  a  very  large  knife,  which  was  the  fatal 
wound,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  coroner's  jury,  which  I  helped  to  find  myself.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  was  no  feeling  against  this  man  except  that  he  was  a  United  States 
officer.  He  was  personally  popular.  My  opinion  is  that  there  was  no  cause  for  his  being 
murdered  on  that  day  only  that  he  had  been  a  United  States  officer. 

Judge  E.  Abell,  of  the  first  district  court,  having  been  summoned  before  the  board,  fur- 
nished the  board  with  properly  certified  copies  of  his  charges  to  the  grand  jury  in  relation 
to  the  convention. 

S.  S.  Fish,  190  Race  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  hall  of  the  convention  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? 

A.  As  a  spectator. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there,  and  what  happened  to  yourself? 

A.  I  went  to  the  hall  about  12  o'clock,  first.  There  was  a  large  number  of  colored  per- 
Ibns  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  banquette  on  both  sides  of  Dryades  street,  and  quite  a 
large  number  in  the  hall,  black  and  white,  outside  of  the  bar.  Inside  of  the  bar  of  the  hall 
were  many  members  and  some  of  their  friends,  talking,  and  they  seemed  to  have  a  serious, 
solemn  expression,  as  they  stood  in  conversation  together,  in  groups.  I  left  the  hall  very 
soon,  just  before  they  were  called  to  order.  I  went  to  Canal  street.  Then  the  confectionery 
store  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets  was  closing ;  the  blinds  were  being  put 
up.  There  were  squads  of  people  talking  excitedly  all  around  Canal  street.  As  I  went 
down  Canal  street  1  called  at  the  Citv  Hotel,  and  made  one  or  two  other  calls,  and  went 
back  to  my  office.  I  think  about  1  o  clock  1  started  again  for  the  convention.  On  the  road 
I  met  Mr.  Stauffer  and  Mr.  Davies,  members  of  the  convention,  who  said  the  convention 
had  taken  a  recess  for  an  hour,  and  we  walked  back  together  to  the  hall.  On  the  corner  of 
Common  and  Dryades  streets  were  a  large  number  of  citizens,  many  of  them  in  ^ray  suits  ; 
from  the  slight  attention  I  paid  to  them  I  thought  they  were  old  confederate  uniforms,  with 
the  buttons  off.  They  eyed  us  very  sharply  as  we  passed.  I  thought  but  little  of  this  at  the 
time.  However,  I  went  into  the  hall,  and  just  as  I  arrived  in  the  hall  the  firing  commenced 
outside.  Some  in  the  hall  rushed  out.  Ot  those  I  saw  in  the  street  I  did  not  see  but  few 
armed  ;  some  had  canes.  Of  those  in  the  hall  I  know  but  very  few  were  armed.  I  was  in 
the  hall ;  I  do  not  know  the  hour  when  I  left ;  but  not  until  the  fourth  and  last  entrance  by 
the  police. 

Q.  State  whom  you  speak  of  when  you  say,  "  Of  those  in  the  street." 

A.  Those  immediately  in  front  of  the  hall  were  mostly  colored  people.  I  mean  them.  Those 
on  the  corners  of  Common  and  Canal  streets  were  white  people,  apparently  very  much  excited, 
and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  The  firing  was  very  rapia,  and  soon  the  negroes  on 
the  street  were  sent  running  in  all  directions,  as  well  as  we  could  see  from  the  windows, 
which  we  avoided  very  soon  after  that.  Verv  soon,  firing  commenced  at  the  windows  from 
the  outside,  firing  through  the  windows  of  the  hall  from  the  street,  and  from  the  passage 
ways  between  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  other  buildings.  After  the  negroes  were  dis- 
persed from  the  front  of  the  building,  the  police  were  stationed  all  arouud  the  building, 
guarding  every  passage  way,  every  egress,  and  commanding  all  the  windows  of  the  haU. 
Strict  orders  and  injunctions  were  given  by  the  leading  men  in  the  hall  to  keep  away  from 
the  windows  and  not  to  fire  from  the  hall.  There  was  no  general  firing  from  the  windows. 
There  might  have  been  one  or  two  diKcharges;  but  the  orders  from  the  inside  were,  to  keen 
away  from  the  windows,  and  the  windows  were  kept  clear.     Very  soon  after  the  police  had 
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taken  their  stations  under  the  windows,  the  cry  from  the  street  was,  "Rally  on  the  hall." 
Mr.  Cutler  and  Dr.  Dostie,  from  the  stage,  urged  all  to  sit  down  and  be  quiet  and  orderly. 
At  this  time,  brickbats  were  hurling  against  the  windows  from  the  outside.  Many  of  the 
police  penetrated  the  hall  from  both  sides  of  the  building.  The  doors  were  closed  by  the 
orders  cf  Mr.  Cutler,  Dr.  Dostie  and  others,  and  all  for  whom  there  were  seats  sat  down  in- 
side of  the  bar,  and  all  was  comparatively  quiet.  The  police  broke  in  and  commenced  a 
General  fire  immediately.  They  aid  not  ask  a  surrender  and  would  not  accept  one  Self- 
efence  prompted  a  return  fire,  and  as  a  few  of  the  negroes  had  revolvers  they  stepped  to  the 
front,  and  others  took  chairs  and  quickly  drove  the  police  back.  The  doors  were  again 
closed  and  barricaded  with  chairs.  Injunctions  were  continued  not  to  fire  from  the  win- 
dows, although  the  bullets  and  brickbats  continued  to  enter  from  the  outside.  It  was  thought 
that  tiring  from  the  windows  would  render  more  certain  the  massacre  of  all  within.  The 
police  and  citizens  broke  in  a  second  time.  Those  inside  asked  to  surrender.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
who  was,  I  think,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  stepped  forward.  The  head  police- 
man had  in  his  hand  a  white  flag — a  white  handkerchief,  ana  signified  that  he  wanted  those 
inside  to  surrender.  Mr.  O'Connell  advanced  first,  I  think,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  in  earn- 
est— if  he  meant  to  arrest  us  quietly ;  and  he  said  he  did ;  and  he  asked  him  for  his  hand,  and  he 
gave  it  as  assurance.  Then  O'Connell  and  others  assisted  in  moving  away  the  chairs  from 
the  door  and  commenced  to  go  out.  Many  that  sat  nearest  the  door  commenced  going  out  to 
give  themselves  up ;  but  the  police  then  stepped  inside,  formed  a  line  inside,  and  one  of  their 
number  says, 4t  Now,  boys,  we  have  got  them ;  give  it  to  them,  damn  them,"  and  commenced 
to  fire.  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  at  this  time,  advanced  from  off  the  stage  with  a  large  white  handker- 
chief attached  to  a  stick,  waving  that  handkerchief  and  urging  the  police  not  to  fire.  He  said 
no  resistance  from  those  within  would  be  made,  and  nrged^  them  not  to  fire.  He  had  advanced 
to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  hall,  when  a  policeman  took  deliberate  aim  at  him  and  shot  him. 
The  ball  took  effect  in  the  shoulder.  I  could  not  recoguize  that  policeman.  I  did  not  know 
one  whom  I  saw  there.  The  police  were  again  driven  out  by  a  few  men  who  advanced  to  the 
door.  The  larger  part  of  those  in  the  hall  took  no  part  in  driving  the  police  out.  A  few  who 
were  inside  with  cnairs,  and  a  very  few  revolvers  that  some  negroes  had,  drove  the  police 
out  the  second  time,  but  not  until  after  they  had  signified  their  willingness  to  arrest  those 
within,  and  had  gained  position,  and  had  commenced  the  firing.  Then  the  negroes  and  some 
of  the  whites  rallied  and  drove  them  out.  A  third  and  fourth  time  the  police  and  citizens  en- 
tered together.  Each  time  the  people  inside  waved  white  handkerchiefs,  signifying  a  desire  to 
surrender,  and  at  each  time  many  of  those  inside  passed  out  and  gave  themselves  up.  Their 
fate  I  could  not  see  from  the  inside.  I  dowiot  know  what  it  was  from  my  own  observa- 
tion. Some  left  the  hall  through  a  small  window  of  an  ante-room  at  the  back  end  of  the  hall. 
MaDy  persons  were  shot  in  the  hall,  lying  around  the  room,  that  I  saw.  There  were  one  or 
two  rallies  on  the  hall,  when  the  police  did  not  succeed  in  entering;  but  the  fourth  entrance 
that  was  made,  there  were  but  few  left  Iu  the  hall— not  more  than  fifty,  partly  white  and 
partly  black.  The  large  portion  of  these  were  on  the  stage  at  the  back  end  of  the  hall,  and 
some  were  in  each  corner  at  the  front  of  the  hall  near  the  doors.  All  in  the  hall  were 
anxious  to  surrender,  and  signified  their  desire  to  do  so.  and  to  be  protected  from  vio- 
lence, at  the  fourth  entrance  of  the  police.  From  what  we  could  see  in  the  passage 
way,  an  attempt  to  go  out  and  surrender  seemed  to  insure  certain  murder.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Picayune  and  other  papers,  that  those  who  asked  protection  were  pro- 
tected, is  absolutely  false.  I  know  this  from  my  personal  observation  and  experience. 
The  form  of  cojloquy  which  occurred  on  that  occasion,  which  I  heard  myself  several  times, 
and  heard  several  others  repeat  as  having  heard  several  times,  was  in  substance  as  follows. 
This  occurred  with  both  whites  and  blacks.  It  is  this:  " I  surrender."  The  policeman 
would  reply,  "You  surrender,  do  you?  take  that,  damn  you."  With  this  the  police  or  citi- 
zens, whichever  it  happened  to  be,  would  either  shoot  his  victim  or  strike  him  down  with  his 
club  or  revolver.  Our  only  hope  in  closing  the  doors  of  the  hall,  after  the  police  had  refused 
to  accept  a  surrender,  was  to  hold  our  position  until  the  military  arrived.  We  had  now,  on 
the  fourth  entrance,  given  up.  Our  situation  was  desperate.  Among  those  still  in  the  room 
were  Governor  Hahn,  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Hyer,  and  others,  black 
and  white.  The  fourth  rally?  as  it  entered  the  hall,  was  headed  by  a  young  man  in  citizen's 
clothes,  short,  rather  stout,  light  complexioned ;  had  on  a  gray  or  drab  coat  of  light  wool 
material,  I  think  it  was.  He  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  years  of  age.  I  advanced 
towards  this  man  and  told  him  I  wished  to  surrender.  I  hnd  a  white  handkerchief  waving 
in  my  right  hand  during  the  time.  I  said,  "  We  wish  to  surrender  and  to  be  protected."  He 
replied,  "No,  sir;  not  oueof  you  can  go  out  of  here  alive."  I  now  felt  that  to  remain  longer 
was  certain  death,  and  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  armed  mob  only  presented  the  possibility  of 
life.  I  chose  the  latter.  As  I  passed  the  young  man  he  drew  a  club,  which  was  about  tfrrea, 
inches  wide  and  three  feet  long.  I  dodged  him.  I  met  a  policeman  in  the  passage  and  told 
him  I  wished  to  surrender,  and  claimed  his  protection.  He  refused.  I  ran  past  him  down 
stairs.  I  was  not  conscious  at  the  time  of  being  struck  coming  down  stairs.  I  ran  past  one 
or  two  police  who  refused  to  arrest  me.  Here  I  saw  two  policemen  strike  a  negro  hardy 
blows  with  clubs  upon  the  head,  the  negro  at  the  time  begging  for  protection.  As  I  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  was  seized  by  two  citizens,  who  commenced  striking  me  upon  the  head 
with  their  fists.     I  think  they  were  not  armed.     One  of  them  wus  of  a  low  order  of  Irish- 
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men;  the  other  had  the  appearance  of  being  what  is  called  the  "chivalry."  I  threw  these 
men  off  very  easily,  and  in  passing"  out  met  a  police  officer  on  the  steps.  I  asked  his  protec- 
tion. He  replied,  "Yes,  damn  you,  I'll  protect  you:"  with  this  he  struck  me  on  my  right 
temple.  I  had,  when  I  arrived  at  the  station,  a  large  lump  on  my  temple,  but.  the  skin  was 
notT>roken,  and  the  flesh  was  not  cut  to  a  great  extent,  as  I  had  on  a  thick  plaited  straw  hat. 
He  struck  me  with  a  revolver  and  knocked  me  down  on  the  banquette.  I  gathered  up  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  staggered  to  another  policeman  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  asked 
his  protection.  He  stepped  back  about  three  feet  from  mo,  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  me 
with  a  revolver,  and  deliberately  shot  at  me.  Both  of  these  policemen  had  large  revolvers, 
I  think  navy  revolvers.  These  revolvers,  too,  appeared  as  though  new.  When  the  police- 
man stepped  back  to  shoot  me,  I  turned  and  ran  as  well  as  I  could  towards  Common  street 
I  cannot  say  whether  his  shot  took  effect  or  not ;  I  think  it  did  not.  At  this  instant  I  saw  all 
around  me  revolvers  pointed  at  me  and  clubs  raised  over  me.  The  police  and  citizens  were 
all  mixed  up,  and  seemed  to  be  vicing  with  each  other  to  see  which  should  do  the  greater 
amount  of  execution.  My  head  was  dizzy ;  I  heard  firing,  I  felt  blows ;  I  was  up  part  of 
the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  scrambling  on  the  pavements,  to  which  I  was  repeatedly 
knocked  by  the  mob.  All  of  this  time  I  had  my  white  handkerchief  in  my  hand,  and  was 
asking  for  protection  from  every  person  I  mot.  I  had  sufficient  consciousness  to  replace  my 
hat  as  it  was  knocked  off,  which  probably  protected  me  to  a  great  extent.  In  this  manner  I 
went  about  half  way  to  Common  street,  when  I  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  man  with  a  coat 
and  pants  of  police  blue,  but  who  had  not  on  a  policeman's  hat.  He  afterwards,  on  the  way 
to  the  calaboose,  told  me  he  was  a  fireman,  and  came  out  as  special  police  when  the  alarm 
was  rung.  As  we  approached  Common  street  the  mob  was  so  furious  that  the  policeman 
could  with  great  difficulty  keep  them  from  striking  and  shooting  mc.  Soon  after  another 
police  officer  came'to  his  assistance,  and  the  two  conducted  me  to  the  first  district  station- 
house,  through  Common  to  Carondelet,  Carondelet  to  Lafayette,  and  through  Lafayette  to 
the  station.  The  banquettes  on  Common  and  Carondelet  streets  were  lined  with  citizens, 
many  of  whom  made  menacing  threats  and  insulting  remarks,  such  as,  "There  is  a  damned 
Yankee;  hang  the  damned  white  nigger;  shoot  the  damned  Yankee,"  and  many  others  of 
similar  character.  As  we  went  into  the  station,  a  short,  stout  built  officer — I  do  not  kuow 
his  rank — who  stood  at  the  desk,  asked  me  my  name.  I  gave  it.  I  remarked  that  I  wished 
he  would  send  me  to  my  place  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  I  was  very  weak.  He  insultingly 
replied,  "You  will  be  weaker  before  you  get  through  with  this."  I  was  taken  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  cell  and  locked  up.  Soon  after  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  was  brought  into  the 
same  cell  in  a  horrible  condition,  delirious  at  tjfce  time.  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  wounded,  though 
he  did  not  then  represent  himself  to  be  in  a  bad  condition,  and  a  large  number  of  others  were 
soon  brought  in,  some  whites  and  some  negroes.  As  the  negroes  were  tumbled  in,  the  police 
officers  sueeringly  said,  "Go  in  there  among  your  friends."  I  was  in  the  cell  lying  on  a 
shelf  from  one  to  two  hours,  when  I  was  taken  out,  up  stairs,  where  my  wounds  were  par- 
tially examined  by  Dr.  Hart,  who  pronounced  the  most  serious  one  to  be  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

Isaac  Davis,  private  first  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30th,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  Not  until  I  was  ordered  there — yes,  sir. 

Q    By  whose  orders  were  the  police  armed  with  fire-arms  that  day  ? 

A.  None,  that  I  know  of,  sir.  There  was  no  order  given  for  fire-arms  at  all — not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  armed  that  day  with  fire-arms  7 

A.  Some  were ;  not  all.     I  was  not,  for  one. 

Q.  Were  the  largest  part  of  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  the  largest ;  I  knew  only  a  few,  to  my  knowledge.  I  knew  some  of  them 
were,  but  I  never  heard  any  of  them  say  they  had  orders  to  be  armed. 

Q.  What  orders  were  given  to  the  police  force,  through  their  officers,  the  night  before  July 
30th,  or  the  day  before  ? 

A.  The  orders  were  read  by  the  sergeant  to  us  the  evening  before — to  be  at  the  station  at 
the  usual  time  in  the  morning,  and  to  remain  there,  and  the  supernumeraries  would  bo  sent 
out  on  beats. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  orders  you  received? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  after  you  arrived  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ? 

A.  None  in  particular.  I  got  one  order  from  Lieutenant  Manning,  of  the  second  district, 
to  keep  the  crowd  away.  I  told  him  I  was  not  armed,  and  he  said  Hie  best  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

Q.   Were  you  there  when  the  Institute  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  police? 

A.  I  was  there  twice ;  once  after  the  flag  was  out.  I  went  up  stairs.  They  were  trying 
to  break  the  doors  open.  I  suspected  treachery :  and  just  as  I  got  to  the  stairs  I  heard  a 
volley  of  eight  or  ten  shots,  but  I  cannot  say  who  fired  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  at  the  building  that  day  before  the  police  got  inside  ? 
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A.  Ye*,  sir.  I  cannot  say  they  were  aimed  exactly  at  the  building ;  there  was  considerable 
firing  towards  it. 

Q.  By  whom  was  most  of  the  firing  done  ? 

A.  The  most,  citizens.  I  do  not  knovv  there  were  any  policemen.  I  know  there  was  firing 
going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  fire  at  the  building  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  down  stairs  ? 

A.  About  five  minutes.     When  they  said  they  had  possession  of  the  hall,  then  I  went  up. 

Q.  Then  did  you  see  policemen  firing  on  negroes  in  or  around  the  hall  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  man  some  distance  off  from  me,  one  with  a  pistol  or  dirk  in  his 
hand,  and  just  then  the  chief  of  police  came  up,  and  he  grabbed  the  man,  and  what  he  said 
to  him  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  man  walked  off;  whether  he  ordered  him  under  arrest  or 
not  I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  any  negroes  or  white  men  that  came  out  of  the  hall  on  that  day 
shot  by  policemen  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  that  day  shooting  T 

A.  There  might  have  been.     It  was  the  first  time  I  was  under  fire. 

Q.  Can  you  say  under  oath  that  you  did  not  see  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot,  because  I  do  not  distinctly  remember. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  Mechanics1  Institute  ?  * 

A.  From  the  commencement  until  the  end. 

Q.  By  whom  do  you  suppose  that  those  negroes  that  were  slaughtered  there  were  killed  1 

A.  I  was  always  under  the  impression  by  the  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  any  members  of  the  police  boast  they  had  killed  negroes  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not;  not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  good  many  policemen  there  around  the  building  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a  ^reat  many. 

Q.  Did  the  majority  of  those  you  saw  have  arms  in  their  hands  ? 

A.  I  expect  there  was  a  majority  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  them,  that  you  saw,  that  had  arms  in  their  hands? 

A.  There  might  have  been  fifty  or  sixty. 

Q.  What  portion  of  Hays's  brigade  was  there  acting  with  your  force  ? 

A.  That  is  the  first  time  I  heard  that.     I  do  not  know  one  that  was  in  the  brigade. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  that  brigade  being  there  that  day  ? 

A.  This  is  the  first  time  Ihave  heard  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  police  force  ? 

A.  Since  the  first  of  June. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  service  ?  * 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  part  of  the  police  force  has  been  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  Some ;  I  do  not  know  now  many.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  over  ten  of  the 
force. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negroes  armed  that  day  ?  • 

A.  No  ;  no  further  than  sticks  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  no  fire-arms. 

The  board  here  adjourned,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  14,  1866,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

GEORGE  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.t  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


New  Orleans,  August  14,  1866—10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday, 
and  the  recorder. 

Angelo  Victor  ^ard,  No.  86  Circus  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Q.  Now,  Mr.  Ward,  go  on  and  narrate* as  briefly  as  you  can  what  you  saw  of  the  occur- 
rences on  the  street  July  30. 

A.  About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  I  accompanied  Lieutenant 
By  or  and  several  officers  of  the  regiment  to  the  Institute.  When  we  got  to  the  corner  I 
stopped  to  speak  to  some  friends,  and  they  went  in.  While  I  was  talking  I  heard  a  noise  in 
the  neutral  ground,  in  the  centre  of  Canal  street.  I  went  over  to  see  what  it  was.  As  I  got 
to  the  cross-walk  in  the  centre  I  heard  two  shots.  I  know  that  one  was  fired  by  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Edward  Craven.  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  crowd  having  hold/of  a  colored 
boy,  with  a  new  revolver  in  his  right  hand.  As  he  dragged  this  man  out  of  the  crowd  a 
supernumerary  policeman  took  the  other  side,  and  they  came  down  Canal  street.  I  followed 
the  crowd  down,  and  four  or  five  policemen  came  out  of  the  neutral  ground  and  spoke  to 
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them.  After  that  these  men  grave  a  rush.  When  they  rushed  towards  Burgundy  street  I 
turned  around  and  followed  them.  Every  policeman  took  out  his  revolver  and  had  it  in  h« 
hand. 

Q.  What  was  the  crowd  composed  of? 

A.  Both  negroes  and  white  men.  I  should  judge  that  about  the  time  the  policemen  got  to 
the  corner  of  Burgundy  street  this  colored  band  came  up,  consisting  of  a  big  drum  and  two  imall 
ones  The  firing  became  general  then,  on  the  part  of  the  police  force.  I  was  entirely  un- 
armed and  moved  to  Rampart  street  with  four  or  five  others,  and  down  Common  to  Philippe 
and  Common.  As  I  did  that  I  saw  some  policemen  come  out  of  Baronne  street  As  tW 
rushed  up  to  the  Institute  they  fired.  At  tnat  time  I  do  not  think  they  were  fired  upon  at  alt. 
I  saw  no  shots  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  running.  The  crowd  then  got  vervthiek^ 
and  I  got  away  from  there.  I  then  moved  down  to  the  corner  of  Philippa  and  Gravier. 
While  I  stood  there  I  saw,  I  suppose,  two  policemen  and  a  colored  man  coming  down,  aa^ 
a  third  man  behind.  One  said  n  the  boy  spoke  to  him  he  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot  X 
saw  three  shot  by  policemen  between  Common  and  Gravier  streets  and  Philippa.  There 
were  four,  but  the  fourth  played  'possum,  and  laid  down  and  appeared  dead. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  got  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  the  boy  get  up  about  an  hour  afterwards  and  run  away.  While  I  staid 
there  I  saw  a  common  prostitute  go  where  a  colored  man  was  lying  in  the  gutter,  shot  in  the 
head.  The  man  that  shot  him  I  can  recognize,  but  I  do  not  know  his  name.  She  took  a 
knife  and  cut  him  across  the  face  and  breast,  and  once  in  the  arm.  He  had  his  arm  stiff  out 
— that  way. 

Q.  Was  that  man  dead  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  he  was  alive  an  hour  afterwards.  I  suppose  they  put  him  in  the  cart,  and 
putting  men  on  top  of  him  must  have  killed  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  her  make  any  expression  ? 

A.  I  could  uot  say,  because  I  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  While  I  stood  there 
I  saw  a  colored  boy  running.  When  he  first  started  he  must  have  been  near  Hinston's  sta- 
bles, between  Philippa  and  Baronne  on  Gravier  street,  and  as  he  got  near  to  me  some  police- 
men came  from  the  station-house  and  broke  for  the  boy ;  and  I  suppose  eight  or  ten  citizens 
followed.  Just  as  he  got  to  the  rear  entrance  of  Mr.  Taylor's  stables  on  Circus  street,  a  nun 
by  the  name  of  Andrews  came  out  with  the  lid  of  a  packing-box  and  struck  the  darky  on 
the  side  of  the  head.  The  boy  reeled,  and  as  he  reeled  turned  into  the  stables  and  ran  through 
them.  The  police,  seeing  a  man  on  the  other  side,  only  fired  two  shots.  When  he  got  to 
the  stables  I  was  as  close  as  the  police.  Nelson  Taylor  took  a  heavy  oak  chair,  with  the 
seat  out,  (he  had  a  large  revolver  in  his  belt-band,  and  I  think  fired  a  shot  himself  behind  a 
man,)  knocked  the  negro  down,  and  kicked  him  and  held  him  there,  and,  in  fact,  wagon 
top  of  him  when  the  pel  ice  got  there.  I  thought  the  police  fired  two  shots  into  him  after  he 
fell.  I  thought  the  darky  was  dead.  He  was  all  covered  with  blood,  but  they  carried  him 
to  the  station-house.  While  I  was  standing  there  at  the  stable  I  constantly  saw  police  chas- 
ing darkies,  and  hitting  them  after  they  were  down.  I  saw  seven  from  Gravier  to  Common 
street,  all  at  one  time  ;  three,  I  found  afterwards,  were  dead.  While  I  stood  there  I  met  two 
boys;  one  had  a  very  ugly-looking  knife.  I  suppose  the  blade  was  as  long  as  that.  He 
st».ti,  Why  do  not  tne  Coys  who  belonged  to  the  confederate  army  come  with  us  f  we  are 
goi»i.  **    lean  'em  out."    Two  policemen  were  within  ten  feet  of  them. 

if    *J\l  they  not  attempt  to  arrest  the  boys  7 

A.  No,  sir.  I  then  weut  to  my  room  on  Circus  street  and  got  my  pistol.  They  saw  I  was 
armed,  and  there  was  not  a  citizen  around  but  what  was  armed.  The  two  Taylors  were 
armed,  and  Captain  Armstrong,  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  was  armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  policemen? 

A.  I  can  point  out  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  That  shot  the  negroes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  oue  of  them.  While  I  was  standing  there  I  saw  a  policeman  come  up 
to  load  his  pistol.  He  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  wash  himself.  I  showed  him  a 
trough,  where  he  washed  himself.  He  said  then  he  had  discharged  his  pistol  four  or  five 
times,  but  he  would  load  it  up  and  see  what  he  could  4o.  The  riot  was  then  almost  over. 
I  would  recognize  this  policeman  ;  he  was  yesterday  on  the  Common  and  St.  Charles  streets 
beat.  I  could  not  recognize  their  numbers,  because  many  had  their  hat  bands  turned  before 
the  riot  commenced.  While  I  was  still  remaining  there  I  heard  a  shot  fired  in  the  direction 
or'Poydras  market.  I  saw  a  dark  boy  ruuning  ud  very  rapidly,  ana  a  large  crowd  of  citi- 
zens and  policemen  after  him.  When  he  got  to  tne  corner  of  Philippa  and  Union  streets, 
very  near  Taylor's  stables,  oue  of  these  men  tried  to  head  him  off,  when  he  turned  and  went 
down  Union  street.  This  side  of  Baronne  and  Union  streets  there  is  a  place  where  colored 
people  live,  and  he  went  in  there.  When  the  crowd  came  up  Taylor  said  he  had  gone  into 
that  house.  There  were  one  or  two  sick  there.  They  were  all  arrested  by  the  police,  but 
when  they  found  they  were  doing  nothing  they  let  them  go. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  badge  worn  that  day — anything  indicating  there  was  a  secret  organi- 
zation— by  which  they  could  recognize  one  another? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  Bannister  purchase  a  large  six-inch 
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I  asked  him  what  it  was  for.  He  said  he  was  one  of  the  special  officers  of  the  day.  He  was 
a  fireman,  and  had  a  fireman's  badge  on ;  a  small  ribbon  attached  to  his  button-hole. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  it  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  blue  or  green. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  report  that  day  on  the  street  that  Hays's  brigade,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
was  there  on  the  ground  ? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  them  myself.  Most  every  man  I  saw  on  Burgundy  street  before  the  riot 
belonged  to  "  Pelican,  No.  4,"  and  they  formed  part  of  Hays's  brigade.  They  did  not  pre- 
tend to  conceal  their  weapons  that  day ;  they  had  them  in  their  waistbands. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  about  cleaning  out  the  Yankees,  that  day? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  I  heard  was  when  Dostio  was  brought  out.  I  was  standing  at 
Til  ton's  building.  They  gave  three  cheers,  and  one  man  said  "  Stonewall  too,"  and  Stone- 
wall got  it. 

Q.  Three  cheers  were  given  for  Stonewall  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  portion  of  the  Washington  artillery  there  that  day? 

A.  They  were  there  and  had  red  badges  stuck  on  their  shirts. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  badge? 

A.  A  wreath  with  a  crossed  cannon  in  it ;  and  I  saw  others  with  a  star  and  a  crescent ; 
that  means  the  eighteenth  Crescent  regiment.  While  I  was  standing  near  Taylor's  stables 
a  lot  of  police  came  along  after  a  colored  man  on  the  street,  and  Clint  Taylor  said  "  There  are 
a  lot  of  negroes  in  here."  There  were  three  discharged  soldiers  hiring  there,  and  one  was 
sick  that  day,  and  the  police  went  in  and  took  every  man  out  of  the  building ;  but  the  evi- 
dence proved  that  the  negroes  had  not  been  out  that  day,  and  the  negroes  were  cleared.  It 
was  a  quiet,  peaceable  house,  and  a  house  of  respectability  too.  Mr.  Taylor  and  myself 
lived  in  the  same  house  for  a  year.    The  day  before  the  riot  he  told  me  he  knew  what  was 

f>ing  to  take  place ;  that  the  citizens  and  police  were  fixed,  and  that  he  had  loaded  his  pistol, 
saw  no  Union  men  on  the  street  that  day  but  those  who  wanted  the  countersign  for  their 
protection.  I  went  up  and  got  it  myself.  I  had  authority  to  carry  my  pistol.  The  counter- 
sign was  "General  Hardee." 

Frederick  Fry,  58  Baronne  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Just  narrate,  in  as  brief  a  form  as  you  can,  where  you  were  and  what  you  witnessed 
on  the  30th  of  July. 

A.  On  the  30th  of  July  I  arrived  at  the  Institute  about  1  o'clock,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  main  body  of  the  police.  The  police,  as  they  got  within  about  a  block  of  the  Institute, 
threw  themselves  out  in  a  regular  skirmish  line,  running  in  and  firing  very  rapidly,  and 
rather  indiscriminately,  towards  the  fugitives,  who  were  running  in  every  direction,  as  they 
ran  in.  The  fugitives  were  composed  mostly  of  black  men  running  from  the  building  and 
down  Common  street  and  Philippa  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shots  take  effect  ? 

A.  Not  that  moment,  because  there  was  so  much  running  and  such  a  crowd,  but  presently 
I  saw  three  or  four  negroes  near  Common  and  Baronne  streets  drop.  After  they  had  run  a 
few  steps  they  dropped.  I  saw  a  ne^ro  run  around  on  Baronne  street  from  Common.  He 
was  pursued  by  two  policemen,  and  just  as  he  got  to  the  corner  of  Gravier  street,  about  two 
blocks  from  the  Institute,  one  of  them  fired  at  nim  twice.  At  the  second  shot  he  dropped  ; 
he  was  covered  with  blood,  and  made  bloody  tracks  all  along  the  walk  as  he  ran.  As  he 
fell,  a  citizen  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  brickbat,  and  one  of  the  policemen  who  had  fired 
ran  up  and  shot  him  as  he  lay.  The  policeman's  revolver  appeared  then  to  be  exhausted, 
because  it  snapped,  and  he  took  the  butt  end  of  it  and  hit  the  negro  on  the  head  and  struck 
him  three  or  four  times,  and  then  left  him.  The  negro  was  apparently  dead.  There  were 
three  or  four  citizens  stood  armed,  and  presently  the  negro  got  up  a  little ;  he  raised 
his  head  and  made  a  gurgling  sound,  and  one  of  the  citizens  stepped  up  and  said,  "  Damn 
you,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  "ain't  you  dead  yet? "  and  kicked  him  three  or  four  times  in 
the  face,  and  then  took  his  feet  and  pushed  him  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  gutter,  and  the 
poor  negro's  body  went  into  the  culvert,  where  there  was  eighteen  inches  of  water,  and  there 
thev  left  him.  I  then  went  around  on  Philippa  street,  about  half  a  block  from  the  Institute, 
right  on  the  corner  of  Philippa  and  Common.  Quite  a  number  of  black  men  were  running 
down,  one  pursued  by  a  woman.  She  was  an  Irish  woman,  with  her  hair  flying,  and  about 
half  undressed,  and  she  was  hallooing,  '*  Kill  the  black  sous  of  bitches."  The  negro  she 
was  pursuing  was  struck  down  with  a  club  in  the  hands  of  a  citizen  as  he  got  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  on  Baronne  street,  running  towards  the  Institute.  The  citizen  jumped  out  and  hit 
him.  At  the  same  time  the  woman  caught  the  negro  by  the  throat  and  swung  around  with 
him,  and  both  fell  together.  The  woman  got  up  almost  immediately,  but  the  negro  lay,  and 
she  stabbed  him  with  a  broken  sword-cane  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  the  handle  of 
which  was  broken  off.  She  stabbed  him  five  or  six  times,  mostly  in  the  neck  and  under  the 
ear.  At  the  same  time,  while  she  was  stabbing  him,  one  of  these  policemen  ran  up  and 
struck  the  negro  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver.    After  she  had  stabbed  him 
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three  or  four  times  the  negro  appeared  to  die,  and  she  left  him  and  ran  after  another.  I  saw 
this  woman  chase  more  negroes,  but  she  was  not  able  to  catch  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  woman? 

A.  I  would  recognize  her  if  I  saw  her  again. 

Q.  Do  you  know  her  name  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  took  her  to  be  one  of  these  Philippa  street  prostitutes.  I  counted, 
right  directly  between  the  corner  of  the  Institute  and  Gravier  street,  on  the  block  between 
Common  and  Canal,  on  Dryades  street,  fifteen  dead  bodies.  They  looked  to  me  all  black, 
but  there  might  possibly  have  been  a  white  one  with  them.  I  noticed  that  there  appeared 
to  be  a  determination  to  take  very  few  prisoners.  The  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  and  the  police  was  to  shoot  them  down. 

Q.  Did  the  white  citizens  and  police  seem  to  be  acting  in  concert  ? 

A.  They  were  acting  in  concert.  I  saw  three  firemen,  or  men  dressed  in  firemen's  clothes  ; 
they  had  firemen's  caps  on,  and  red  shirts,  and  one  had  a  large  iron  wrench  in  his  hand.  I 
did  not  see  him  strike  any  one  with  it.  I  saw  them  rush  in  with  the  police.  I  saw  another 
citizen  who  was  very  conspicuous.  He  had  on  a  cavalry  belt  and  cartridge-box  and  re- 
volver. I  believe  that  is  about  all  I  saw  specially,  except  that  when  they  threw  the  dead 
bodies  into  the  cart  they  handled  them  as  dead  sheep ;  their  legs  and  arms  wore  hanging 
over  the  sides,  and  a  great  many  jeering  remarks  were  made. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  in  the  crowd  whether  any  badge  was  worn  by  any  man,  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  any  organization  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  saw  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  such  thing  reported  on  the  streets  that  day  ? 

A.  There  was  no  report ;  but  I  saw  next  day  a  blue  badge  worn.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  riot  that  I  saw  it.     It  was  made  of  blue  ribbon. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  hear  it  as  a  street  rumor  that  Hays's  brigade,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  were  engaged  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  heard  quite  a  number  say  that  it  was  Hays's  brigade,  and  that  most  of  them 
had  been  brought  from  Port  Hudson,  so  that  they  would  not  be  recognized.  I  asked  a  num- 
ber myself,  u  Do  you  know  these  men?"  and  they  answered,  "No,  sir;  they  are  brought 
here  from  other  places ;  they  are  not  men  of  our  city."  I  saw  Mr.  Shaw,  ex-sheriff,  brought 
along.  He  was  brought  around  the  corner  of  Common,  through  Baronne,  towards  Gravier 
street,  a  policeman  having  hold  of  his  arm  on  each  side,  and  in  their  other  hand  their  drawn 
revolvers.  He  had  no  hat  on  at  the  time.  When  he  got  a  little  ways  from  the  corner  of 
Common  street  there  was  a  rush  towards  him.  I  was  but  a  very  few  feet  from  him  at  that 
time,  and  there  was  a  shot  fired,  I  do  not  know  who  by,  but  it  came  from  the  crowd  of  citi- 
zens rushing  towards  him,  and  some  one  remarked,  "They  have  shot  him,"  and  I  saw  that 
lie  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  up  there,  behind.  They  threw  off  his  coat  at  the  instant,  either 
he  or  the  policemen,  and  the  blood  was  running  down  very  freely.  The  blood  spurted  all 
over  his  shirt ;  and  a  gentleman  close  by  me  remarked,  "  Well,  that  is  a  damned  shame  to 
shoot  a  man  in  the  back  when  in  the  hands  of  the  police ;  "  and  another  remarked  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  put  behind  his  ear. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Shaw  been  a  loyal  man  ? 

A.  I  have  always  so  understood.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  was  sheriff 
under  General  Banks. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  here  in  the  army  ? 

A.  I  was  major  in  the  ninth  Connecticut.  Wear  the  Institute — in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood— there  appeared  to  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  police  and  citizens  to  kill,  bat 
when  they  got  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the  Institute,  where  there  was  a  crowd  of  neutral 
spectators  looking  on,  the  police  then,  as  a  general  thing,  protected  their  prisoners. 

Thomas  Burns,  109  Jackson  street,  policeman  in  the  first  district,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  what  you  saw  take  place  there. 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  see  anything.     We  came  there  from  Prytania  station  when  the  riot  was 

Eretty  near  over,  and  a  prisoner  was  given  to  me  to  take  into  the  station,  and  when  I  came 
ack  it  was  all  over. 
Q.  What  hour  was  it  ? 

A.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  could  say. 
Q.  You  made  but  one  arrest  ? 
A.  Yos,  sir. 

.Q.  Did  you  make  that  arrest  in  the  hall  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  inside  the  door. 
Q.  What  is  your  number  ? 
A.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
Q    Is  that  the  badge  of  the  police  now  ? 
A.  No ;  there  is  a  ribbon  on  the  hat,  sir. 
Q.  I  thought  your  number  was  lo'd.     [The  police  nan  here  took  from  his  pocket  an  old 
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badge  and  handed  it  to  the  president  of  the  court.    After  an  examination,  the  question  was 
asked.  ]     Is  this  your  number  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  this  is  No.  168.    You  said  your  number  was  186. 

A.  Well,  yes ;  I  thought  I  said  168. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  your  number  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  want  you  to  go  on  and  'state  what  occurred  in  the  yard  adjoining  the 
negro  woman's,  aud  how  your  hat-band  was  left  there. 

A.  I  was  searching,  sir,  and  putting  men  out  of  the  building. 

Q.  Out  of  what  building? 
•  A.  The  building  adjoining  the  hall,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  arrests  di<f  you  make  there? 

A.  I  did  not  make  any  there.     I  was  assisting  to  put  men  out. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  that  place  near  this  hall— the  building  where  an  old  negro 
woman  lives— the  house  where  you  went  in  and  left  your  hat-band  ? 

A.  I  was  searching  for  men,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  you  found. 

A.  I  did  not  find  any  men.  I  found  a  white  man  in  there  loading  his  revolver  and  put  him 
out,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  with  you  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  None,  sir,  particularly,  but  there  were  several  around  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  in  the  house  or  yard  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  were. 

Q.  Well,  how  many? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  say,  sir,  whether  there  were  three,  four,  or  five. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  have  authority  from  any  person,  any  city  officers,  the  chief  of 
police,  or  any  of  his  aids,  to  shoot  negroes  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  v 

Q.  Tell  the  truth.     I  want  to  know  who  gave  you  your  orders  ? 

A.  I  tell  you  the  truth. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  see  killed  while  in  there  ? 

A    I  did  not  see  any,  sir  ? 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  bodies  of  negroes  in  that  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  some  live  ones  in  it,  token  out ;  I  saw  no  dead  ones. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  go  into  that  yard  ? 

A.  The  lieutenant  ordered  me  to  go  in  and  put  all  the  people  out. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? 

A.  Lieutenant  Manning. 

Q.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  give  you  orders  to  shoot  negroes  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Who  furnished  you  with  arms  that  day  ? 

A.  No  oue,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  your  arms  that  day? 

A.  I  had  none,  only  my  club. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  with  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  could  not  say  I  did ;  but  they  might  have  had  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  you  left  your  hat- band  there  at  that  house? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  but  I  had  lost  it  in  the  street. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  other  policemen  in  the  house  with  you* 

A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  you  searching  in  that  house  that  day  for  men  ? 

A.  Around  the  yard,  up  stairs  and  down. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  bed-room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  searching  for  men  in  that  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  the  bed  and  around  the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  search  in  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  answer  why  you  are  not  wearing  your  hat  to-day. 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  kind  of  shabby,  and  I  did  not  put  it  on  to-day. 

Q.  Recollect  you  are  under  oath. 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  did  not  get  any  band  to  it,  only  a  little  piece  of  narrow  band,  and  that  is  a 
kind  of  shabby  and  I  did  not  put  it  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negroes  in  the  yard  there  ?         • 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  white  men  in  the  yard  or  house? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  white  men  in  the  yard  and  house  too. 
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Q.  How  many? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  arrest  in  there  7 

A.  I  did  not  arrest  any ;  I  only  pat  them  out. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  negroes  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  that  day  7 

A.  No,^  sir ;  only  with  a  club. 

Frank  Foster,  Orleans  Hotel,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows :  m 

Q.  Are  you  with  Smith  &  Adams  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  during  the  riot  7 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Dostie  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  when  they  brought  him  along  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  commission  where  you  saw  him  and  what  occurred  to  him. 

A.  There  were  three  or  four  policemen  bringing  him  along  the  sidewalk,  coming  from  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  towards  Canal  street  on  Dryades  street.  He  seemed  to  come  with  diffi- 
culty. As  he  came  towards  Canal  street,  about,  I  should  think,  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
Canal  street,  there  were  four  or  five  men  rushed  out  of  the  crowd  with  revolvers  and  shot 
him,  right  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  They  fired  some  six  or  seven  shots,  I  should  think. 
He  then  sank  down  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  did  not  see  him  after  that.  There  was  a  crowd 
of  perhaps  twenty  standing  in  front  of  me,  and  I  could  not  see  him  till  they  took  him  off 
down  the  street.  There  were  cries  of  "  Hang  him."  They  took  him  across  Canal  street 
some  time  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  be  killed  at  that  time  7 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  after  they  shot  him. 

Q.  Was  this  crowd  composed  of  citizens,  or  citizens  and  police  7 

A.  I  think  they  were  citizens,  although  the  police  were  in  the  crowd  running  after  him. 
This  first  four  or  five  were  in  citizen's  dress  that  I  saw  do  the  shooting. 

Q.  Would  ycu  recognize  any  of  them  7 
.  A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not. 

Q    Did  you  notice  whether  any  of  these  persons  were  dressed  all  in  white  7 

A.  I  think  that  some  of  them  were  dressed  in  gray-black.  I  do  not  recollect  about  their 
being  in  white. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  that  neighborhood  long? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there* until  the  police  told  the  crowd  it  was  all  over,  and  then  the  crowd 
began  to  disperse,  and  then  I  went  away. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  made  by  the  police  while  you  were  there  to  arrest  any  citizens 
engaged  in  shooting  Dr.  Dostie  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  them  or  stop  them. 

Q.  Would  it  seem  from  what  you  saw  that  the  police  and  citizens  were  acting  in  concert 
on  that  day  7 

A.  Well,  they  seemed  to  try  to  protect  the  white  men  they  took  out  of  the  Institute,  except 
Dr.  Dostie,  when  this  crowd  rushed  over ;  but  I  did  not  Bee  any  act  made  to  protect  him. 
There  was  Mr.  Fish,  that  they  kept  the  crowd  from  touching,  coming  down  the  street;  that 
is  the  best  I  saw  them  do  towards  protecting  them. 

Q.  The  question  was,  did  the  police  and  citizens  seem  to  be  acting  in  concert? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  seemed  to  be  concert  between  them.  The  police  and  citizens  attacked 
the  building,  shooting  down  the  street  there,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  stop  a  citizen  who 
had  a  revolver  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  arrest  them  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  there  wearing  any  peculiar  badge  on  that  day  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  peculiar  dress  7 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  notice  any. 

Q.  About  the  time  Dr.  Dostie  was  shot  did  you  hear  any  expressions  or  shouts  of  any  kind? 

A.  There  was  a  cry  of,  4t  There's  Dostie;   hang  him,*'  "Kill  him,"  " Shoot  him." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shouts  for  Davis  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  hurrahs  for  Davis  7 

A.  No,  sir.  The  onl  v  thing  in  that  line  I  heard  was  a  man  dressed  like  a  federal  offi- 
cer, who  tried  to  drive  them  back  some  time  before  they  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  some  one  cried  *'  Yankee"  two  or  three  times.  He  rushed  up  and  was  going  to 
hit  the  man,  but  the  man  begged  his«pardon,  and  the  officer  started  off  towards  the  Institute. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  witnessed,  Mr.  Foster  7 

A.  Yes,  .sir ;  except  that  I  saw  them  shooting  and  killing  from  the  time  people  were  taken 
out  o(  the  Institute. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  police  shoot  any  one  after  they  were  in  their  hands  T 
A.  They  did  not  take  any  but  these  white  men.  I  saw  them  shoot  black  men. 
Q.  The  policemen  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    They  did  not  seem  to  try  to  take  any  black  men  that  came  out  of  there. 
Q.  From  what  you  saw,  they  were  not  trying  to  make  arrests  of  black  men  at  all. 
A.  No,  sir,  not  generally. 

(  Q.  If  they  did  not  try  to  arrest  him,  what  did  they  do  towards  a  black  man? 
A.  Shot  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  hall. 

Norms  Belle,  St  Charles  street,  near  the  car  station,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Go  on  and  state,  under  oath,  what  was  done  on  the  day  of  July  30. 

A.  On  Monday  I  went  up  to  Captain  Brooke's  house.  He  told  me  to  go  back.  I  did  not 
go  back,  and  he  told  me  if  I  did  not  go  back  he  would  shoot  me.  I  started  to  go  back,  but 
stopped  on  the  corner  to  talk  to  a  man,  when  he  came  up  and  told  me,  "  I  thought  I  told 
you  to  go  back,"  and  fired  a  shot  at  me. 

Q.  Did  he  hit  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  then? 

A.  Nothing :  he  went  across  to  his  house. 

Q.  Who;  Brooke? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  keeps  a  boarding-house,  No.  227  Basin  street.  Ho  made  his  brags  after 
wards  that  he  shot  at  me. 

Ann  White,  No.  17  Dryades  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Now,  aunty,  tell  us,  under  oath,  what  you  saw  occur  in  the  yard  of  this  woman. 

A.  Well,  the  first  I  saw  occur  wad  out  on  the  banquette,  when  I  saw  three  men  shot  dead. 
I  told  Mr8-aWater8  to  come  in  and  lock  up  her  gate.  A  man  standing  at  the  gate  struck 
her.  I  heard  firing,  but  not  in  our  yard.  We  locked  our  gate  and  came  back,  and  then  the 
shooting  just  continued  more  and  more;  and  bricks  began  to  fly;  and  at  last  they  broke 
down  the  fence  and  came  in,  the  policemen  at  the  head  and  doing  all  the  shooting  and  cut- 
ting, the  citizens  backing  them.  They  had  on  policemen's  clothes,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether 
they  were  or  not.  The  police  came  up  and  shot  a  man  down  by  the  kitchen  door,  and  then 
took  a  pistol  and  beat  him  over  the  head,  but  did  not  kill  him  on  the  instant ;  and  after  he 
recovered  out  of  that  he  jumped  up  and  ran  up  stairs  in  the  room  and  got  behind  the  bed. 
I  said,  "  You  cannot  stay  here;  you  will  die ;  the  poli?emen  will  kill  you.  He  said,  "They 
won't  hurt  you,  aunty."  I  told  him  I  knew  they  would  not  hurt  me,  but  I  was  afraid  he 
would  bring  trouble  to  me.  He  got  up  and  went  out  on  the  back  gallery,  and  jumped  over 
into  Mr.  Anderson's  yard ;  and  then  the  people  up  stairs  still  kept  shooting  and  running,  and 
making  them  jump  over  into  Mr.  Anderson's  yard.  They  were  policemen  and  boys  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  old.  Well,  towards  the  last  of  it  one  did  come  up  and  broke  open  the 
door.  I  saw  him  strike  a  man  with  an  axe ;  the  second  man  was  knocked  down  there,  and 
the  policeman  ran  up  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  I  said  to  the  policeman,  "O,  my  God, 
massa,  do  not  shoot  me."  He  said  he  would  not  shoot  me,  but  asked,  "Who  came  up 
here?  "  Then  the  people  ran  up  stairs  and  fired  shot  after  shot,  and  I  never  saw  such  an 
excitement  in  my  life.  I  suppose  fifty  policemen  came  up  stairs  and  went  in  the  room  next 
to  me.  They  broke  open  the  door,  and  asked  who  was  up  there.  I  said  I  did  not  know. 
The  policeman  that  went  in  there  capsized  the  whole  bed  and  took  sixty  dollars. 

Q.  Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not. 

Q.  One  of  them  left  his  hat-band  behind  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  another  large  policeman  came  in  the  room  where  I  was  and  put  a  pis- 
tol to  my  breast,  and  said,  "God  damn  you.  I'll  blow  your  brains  out."  Said  I,  "  Master, 
don't  shoot  me."  Said  he,  "You're  one  of  the  damned  convention."  I  said,  "I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it."     Another  policeman  said,  "Do  not  trouble  that  woman;  she  is  a 

{>oor  woman."  I  was  in  the  door  of  a  white  gentleman's  room,  and  I  told  him  so.  One  po- 
iceman  said  to  another,  "Do  you  believe  a  white  man  keeps  this  room  ? "  I  said  I  would 
not  tell  him  a  lie,  but  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Baby's  papers  were  there.  So  he  told  me  to 
stay  still.  At  that  time  they  were  down  stairs  in  my  room  robbing  me.  They  broke  open 
my  trunk  and  took  out  a  silk  dress  worth  twenty-three  dollars  to  me,  and  a  half  dozen  knives. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more,  killing,  aunty? 

A.  I  looked  out  in  the  back  yard  and  saw  three  men  lying  there,  and  two  stripped  com- 
pletely naked  and  killed  dead. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  in  the  yard  dead  ? 

A.  Six  that  I  saw  in  the  yard. 

[At  this  point  Policeman  Burns  was  recalled,  and  a  policeman's  hat  was  plac?d  upon  his 
head.] 

Q.  Look  at  that  man ;  do  you  think  you  ever  saw  him  before  ?  * 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  It  appears  very  much  as  if  he  was  in  the  yard  that  Monday 
afternoon. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

A.  He  is  not  the  gentleman  that  was  up  stairs. 

Q.  You  know  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  know  him  from  his  face  wherever  I  saw  him. 

Martha  Waters,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Look  at  that  man  and  say  whether  you  ever  saw  him  before. 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  over  saw  him  before  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Jeff.  Thompson,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Look  at  that  man  and  tell  us  if  you  ever  saw  him  before  ;  and  if  so,  where. 

A.  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  him. 

John  Syme,  123  Canal  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there  at  the  Institute. 

A.  I  was  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall  at  the  time  when  the  flag  or  handkerchief  was 
hung  out  of  the  window,  and  there  was  a  general  cry  that  they  had  surrendered.  I  went 
just  a  step  or  two  and  saw  the  flag,  and  the  police  went  up  stairs  about  that  time,  and  I  went 
with  them.  When  we  got  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  door  was  not  open ;  the  police 
knocked  at  the  door  several  times,  and  presently  it  was  opened;  but  before  the  inside  of  the 
door  was  barricaded  with  benches  and  chairs.  The  police  were  in  the  act  of  taking  down 
these  benches  and  chairs  when  they  were  fired  at  from  the  hall,  and  one  of  the  policemen 
was  shot  through  the  head.  There  was  no  firing  into  the  hall  from  the  outside  up  to  that 
time. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  time  the  police  went  up  stairs  ? 

A.  I  should  think  it  was.  Lhardly  think  they  would  have  ventured  up  stairs  previous  to 
this.  This  was  when  the  handkerchief  or  white  flag  was  hung  out  of  the  side.  It  was  after 
twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired  ? 

A.  There  was  considerable  firing,  and  after  that  the  nolice  fired  back. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  the  first  fire  proceeded  from  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  am  certain  of  that. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  at  that  time  in  that  direction? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  nothing  that  could  have  taken  place  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  as 
regards  firing  into  the  hall,  without  my  seeing  it.  I  was  near  the  door,  was  immediately  in 
front  of  the  door,  and  the  policemen  were  removing  this  barricade  when  they  were  fired  at 
from  the  inside,  and  one  policeman  was  assisted  down  stairs,  shot  through  the  head,  close 
to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  police  to  gain  possession  of  the 
hall? 

A.  I  think  it  was.  I  know  it  was  at  the  time  at  which  they  went  up  stairs  after  this 
handkerchief  was  hung  out. 

Q.  Had  there  been  filing  at  the  building  previous  to  this  time  from  the  outside  ? 

A.  There  had  been.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  went  away  after  what  you  saw? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  left  very  shortly  after,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  any  citizens  armed  outside  ? 

A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  acting  in  concert  with  the  police  ? 

A.  At  the  early  part,  when  I  first  went  there,  I  had  not  got  far  from  the  corner  of  the 
8 tree t  when  I  heard  rapid  pistol  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  di- 
rectly the  crowd  all  surged  out  from  the  corner  of  Canal  street.  I  then  went  up  stairs  in 
Richelieu's  restaurant,  and  the  first  one  that  came  out  there  was  an  officer  of  the  federal  army. 
He  called  on  the  citizens  not  to  run.  I  went  down  stairs  with  him,  and  he  seemed  from  that 
time  forward  to  assist  the  police,  and  also  called  on  the  citizens  to  assist  the  police.  A  good 
many  remarked  that  they  liad  not  arms,  and  some  parties  proposed  to  go  to  Hyde  &,  Good 
rich's  and  arm  themselves,  and  this  led  to  some  talk.  I  said  that  the  least  the  citizens  had 
to  do  with  it  the  better,  but  eventually  the  citizens  who  were  there  went  to  assist  the  police; 
but  at  that  time  those  who  were  there  were  not  of  that  class  of  persons  who  usuallv  compose 
a  mob.  But  after  this  occurrence  and  the  hanging  out  of  the  flag,  at  that  time — three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  I  first  went  there — the  crowd  was  composed  of  a  different 
class  of  persons,  roughs,  and  different  from  those  who  were  there  at  the  commencement. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  hear  as  a  common  street  rumor  that  Hays's  brigade,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was 
there? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  Iffrink,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  general  sentiment  was  to  put  up 
even  with  provocation  rather  than  have  a  disturbance  or  a  not  I  never  heard  that  remark 
mad  •  before. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  speak  of  this  crowd  surging  out  from  Canal  street  into  Dryades  street, 
did  you  not  see  two  negroes  run  across  the  street,  and  was  either  of  them  shot  down  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  see  into  Dryades  street ;  I  was  on  Canal  street. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  positively  or  not  whether  this  attempt  of  the  police  to  get 
possession  of  the  hall  was  the  first  attempt  that  was  made  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    I  do  know  it  was  the  first  attempt  that  was  made  after  the  hanging  out  of  the 

_.  Was  there  not,  during  all  this  time,  firing  going  on  into  this  hall  from  the  streets  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mrs.  Peck,  20}  Baronne  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  saw  nobody  getting  hurt,  out  I  saw  two  dead  and  four  wounded.  I  looked  out  from 
my  door  after  the  excitement  was  over,  and  saw  one  man  next  door  dead,  and  one  in  our 
yard.  I  saw  no  violence  at  all.  There  was  one  white  man  who  said  he  jumped  from  the 
third  story  of  the  Institute.  He  had  a  sprained  ankle,  and  he  belonged  to  the  negro  crowd, 
and  policemen  came  in  and  arrested  him  out  they  used  no  violence.  He  begged  off,  but  one 
policeman  swore  that  he  must  arrest  him,  because  he  was  one  of  the  men  that  commenced  the 
riot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  gentleman's  name  ? 

A.  I  heard  his  name,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it.  He  was  a  stout  man ;  a  common-looking 
man.  I  saw  three  colored  men  brought  down  our  back  stairs.  Two  went  along  quietly  and  were 
not  molested,  and  one  told  the  officers  to  wait  until  be  got  loose  and  he  would  pay  them  for  that. 
There  was  no  violence  at  all  used.  When  the  white  men  were  at  my  door  I  begged  them 
not  to  have  any  fighting  there.  After  the  firing  was  over  they  came  around  our  house  for 
water.  I  saw  but  four  wounded,  and  two  dead  ;  two  negroes,  one  a  regular  plantation  negro, 
and  the  other  a  mulatto  man.  I  saw  one  brought  up  out  of  the  alley.  He  was  put  on  a  dray 
and  carried  off;  and  there  was  a  yellow  man  shot  in  the  street  in  the  neck;  and  from  up 
stairs  I  saw  one  negro  Wing  on  his  face,  holding  up  his  bead  ;.  and  I  saw  another  walk  and 
fall,  and  finally  succeed  in  getting  to  the  church  on  Baronne  street,  and  got  inside. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  negroes  killed  on  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all.     I  never  saw  anybody  use  sticks  or  anything  else. 

Q.  You  remained  in  the  house? 

A.  I  remained  in  the  house,  and  did  not  look  out  until  afterwards.    I  could  hear  firing. 

William  Young,  assistant  editor  New  Orleans  Commercial,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  or  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  few  minutes  past  one.     I  went  through  St.  Charles  street  and  Dryades  street. 

Q.  State  what  you  observed  there. 

A.  When  I  reached  Dryades  street  the  conflict  which  had  existed  was  all  over.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  citizens  there,  who  appeared  to  be  attracted  from  curiosity  rather  than 
from  any  other  motive,  and  a  federal  officer  was  invoking  the  assistance  of  special  police  to 
throw  a  chain  of  policemen  across  the  street  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  going  nearer  the  In- 
stitute. They  were  a  little  below  the  Institute,  between  the  Institute  and  Canal  street. 
There  were  then  no  demonstrations  of  violence.  I  passed  along  towards  Common  street, 
and  I  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  two  negroes  on  the  sidewalk  on  the  right,  and  looked  up  at  the 
Institute  building  and  saw  a  white  man  standing  on  the  gallery  looking  down  on  the  street, 
apparently  from  curiosity.  He  appeared  not  to  be  armed.  Presently  the  police  made  a  rush, 
quite  a  number  of  them,  from  Common  street  and  up  towards  the  Institute,  and  as  soon  as  they 
saw  this  white  man  upon  the  gallery  of  the  Institute  they  fired  upon  him  but  did  not  hit  him, 
and  he  withdrew.  As  they  had  got  nearly  opposite  the  Institute  one  observed  to  another, 
some  eight  or  ten  of  them,  "Let  us  go  in  this  way/*  alluding  to  the  front  door.  The  reply 
was,  '*  No,  let  us  surround  the  building.'*  They  went  around  the  building  and  fired  in  some 
direction.  I  passed  along  towards  Common  street  at  that  time.  There  were  no  demonstra- 
tions of  hostility  or  violence  at  all  until  the  police  came  up— no  firing,  no  loud  talking,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  circle  of  a  dozen  men  congregated  on  the  sidewalk  between  the  In- 
stitute and  Canal  street,  nearer  the  Institute  than  the  main  body  of  citizens.  The  cry  arose 
from  one  of  them,  "Take  them  one  at  a  time;  "  and  from  another,  4t  Hahn."  That  was  all 
I  saw  until  I  passed  along  Common  street  down  Rampart  street,  and  saw  some  policemen 
pursuing  on  Common  street  two  negroes,  and  they  fired  at  them.  I  went  along  around  on 
Franklin  street  and  upon  Common  street,  where  they  were  fired  at,  but  found  they  were 
not  hit.  From  that  point  I  saw  the  police  shooting  into  the  yards  of  the  medical  building. 
That  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  Were^the  policemen  generally  armed  with  fire-arms  that  day  ? 
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A.  They  were  all  armed  that  day  that  I  saw.  I  wan  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  opened 
upon  the  white  person  standing  on  the  gallery,  without  any  hostfflty  on  his  part. 

Q.  Were  the  citizens  there  on  the  street  that  you  saw  acting,  generally  armed  that  day,  too! 

A.  None  of  them  appeared  to  be  armed  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shooting  done  by  citizens  t 

A.  No,  sir,  none  at  all ;  all  by  police.  There  were  no  demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens.  The  federal  officer  there  said  that  ten  men  could  keep  the  citizens  quiet 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arrests  made  that  day  of  members  of  the  convention,  or  others  in  tfc& 
hall  f 

A.  I  saw  near  Claiborne  street,  passing  from  dinner,  I  saw  one  white  man  in  arrwthy 
policemen,  and  there  were  some  few  citizens  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  tbey  each 
one  invoked  some  hostility  to  him,  and  cursed  him.  I  think  the  remarks  were,  "  Kill  the 
God  damned  son  of  a  bitch  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  convention."  There  was  no  hostility 
other  than  words.    That  is  the  only  arrest  I  saw,  except  some  colored  men. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Lewis,  (colored,)  274  Common  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  during  the 
riot  T 

A.  I  was  not  present  at  the  Institute,  but  I  was  corner  of  Canal  and  Basin  streets. 

Q.  State  what  you  witnessed  there,  if  anything. 

A.  On  the  day  of  the  riot,  July  30,  about  half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  on 
the  corner  of  Canal  and  Basin  streets.  I  saw  one  Frederick  Brooks,  that  keeps  the  boarding 
house  No.  227  Canal  street.  He  came  out  raging,  and  said,  "To-day  is  the  white  man's 
day,"  and  he  would  shoot  everything  that  he  could  get  in  range  of.  A  few  boys  had  been 
run  by  the  police  down  to  Basin  street,  and  going  up  Basin  street,  I  saw  Brooks  shoot  them— 
those  two  little  boys.  That  is  all  I  saw  personally,  that  I  have  a  knowledge  of.  I  am  on- 
able  to  say  whether  he  killed  them  or  not,  but  they  fell.  These  boys  were  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  had  they  been  doing? 

A.  Nothing,  except  that  they  had  run  away  from  the  riot. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Brooks  that  keeps  the  Brooks'  Hoube  T 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  formerly  kept  the  Brooks'  House,  but  now  he  keeps  a  boarding-house  on 
Canal  street. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  members  of  "  14"  fire  company  being  on  the  ground,      j 
engaged  in  the  riot  ? 

A.  They  were  all  on  the  ground,  engaged  in  the  riot  apparently,  for  I  was  right  on  Common 
street,  between  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  engine  company — Philadelphia  company 
41 14."  They  were  all  there,  and  one  Fox.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after 
the  military  force  took  possession  around  there,  they  all  came  down  from  the  Mechanic*' 
Institute  and  assembled  around  the  engine-house,  and  I  saw  them  shoot  every  colored  man 
that  came  by  there. 

Q.  Can  you  identify  any  of  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot  identify  the  men  who  did  the  shooting.  I  saw  the  men  shooting,  and  I  know 
the  men  whom  they  did  shoot.  One  is  now  Iving  on  Liberty  street,  from  the  wound*  be  re- 
ceived. One  Fox  is  the  leader  of  a  party  of  riotous  young  men  who  assemble  around  the 
fire  company  there,  and  I  suppose  they  have  half  a  barrel  of  dirk-knives  and  pistols  there 
now,  always  ready  for  a  riot.  I  know  they  shot  two  men  coming  from  their  work,  uncalled 
for.  They  did  not  know  anything  about  the  riot ;  bad  not  been  there  at  all ;  but  I  am  un- 
able to  identify  the  men  who  did  the  shooting ;  but  they  were  members  of  the  fire  company. 

Q.  Were  the  members  of  that  fire  company  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were.  * 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them ;  and  one  was  so  heavily  armed  with  dirk-knives  and  pistols  that 
he  said  he  had  not  pockets  enough  to  put  them  in.    I  heard  him  say  so. 

Oscar  Marcour,  private  third  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  duty  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  there  for  a  while. 

Q.  Just  state  what  you  saw  occur  there. 

A.  When  the  police  force  left  the  third  district,  about  one  o'clock  I  think,  I  was  at  the 
market.  I  bad  leave  from  the  lieutenant  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  I  had  to  work  the  night 
previous  ;  and  while  I  was  coming  back  I  met  a  young  man  who  said,  "The  fighting  has 
begun."  Says  I,  ••  Yes?"  He  says,  •* Yes."  So  I  went  down  to  the  third  district,  and  I 
found  the  police  officers  had  left.  I  went  up  in  Comfc  street,  and  I  saw  everybody  was 
petting  pistols  there — citizens  and  everybody — at  the  gun  shop  there  on  Cond6  street.  Julian 
is  the  name  of  the  place.    I  saw  men  running  in  there,  and  buying  pistols,  I  suppose.  I  got 
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up  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  heard  the  firing"  going  on,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  a 
police  officer  drop  in  the  middle  of  the  street — at  least,  he  ran  on  the  banquette,  and  he  fell. 
He  said  be  was  snot.    I  asked  him  where  he  was  shot,  and  he  said  through  the  leg. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  that  shot  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  helped  carry  him  to  the  doctor.  I  remained  there  with  him  until 
the  doctor  had  dressed  his  wound,  and  he  was  put  in  a  cab,  and  I  went  with  the  cab  as  far 
as  Canal  street.  Then  I  left  the  cab,  and  there  was  a  white  man  came  there  with  a  pistol 
and  a  bowie-knife.  He  was  half  tight,  and  I  arrested  him  and  fetched  him  to  the  second 
district  lock-up,  with  the  bowie-knife  and  navy  revolver ;  and  when  I  came  back  from  the 
second  district  guard-house  the  fighting  was  over.  It  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Slambias,  a  policeman,  that  got  shot  in  the  leg — a  night  watchman.  When  I  came  back  on 
Canal  street  I  saw  a  lieutenant,  and  he  said,  "  You  drive  the  people  off  the  banquette."  I 
was  on  Canal  street ;  this  gentleman  was  on  horseback.     I  staid  on  Canal  street. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  the  hall  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  insido  of  the  ball  at  all. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  were  the  police  generally  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  armed  generally  with  fire-arms  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  always  known  the  police,  more  or  less,  to  have  some  weapons.  On  that 
day  they  must  have  had  the  same  weapons  they  had  before.    I  reckon  some  had  their  pistols. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  fire-arms  on  your  person  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  never  do  carry  any  fire-arms.  When  on  duty  at  night  I  carry  a  single- 
handed  pistol,  a  Deringer. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  good  many  policemen  in  the  street  where  that  man  was  shot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  whether  they  were  armed  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  armed  with  arms  and  pistols  in  their  bands  ? 

A.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention.  I  made  it  my  business  to  pick  up  that  man  on*  the  ban- 
quette. 

John  Marcner,  private  third  district  police,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  State  what  occurred — what  you  saw  and  heard — everything,  while  you  were  taking 
Mr.  Poynot  from  the  building  to  the  police  station. 

A.  I  saw  a  good  many  people  who  hallooed  *'  Kill  him  !"  and  I  turned  back  and  told  them 
I  had  the  man  under  my  charge,  and  I  did  not  want  anybody  to  kill  him  or  hurt  him.  He 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  did  not  want  anybody  to  hurt  him.  He  told  me  he  was  under  my 
protection,  and  I  told  him  not  to  be  afraid. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  shooting  ahead  or  behind  you  when  you  were  taking  him  on  the 
way  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  when  I  took  him  nobody  was  shooting ;  I  heard  some  shots  behind  and  before 
me. 

Q.  Who  was  shot  before  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  vou  or  not  see  any  men  shot— negroes— -while  you  were  on  the  way  to  the  police 
station  with  this  man  ?    Did  you  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
.  Q.  You  did  not? 

A.  No,  sir ;  when  I  got  to  the  hall  there,  I  saw  three  or  four  shots  fired  on  the  banquette, 
and  I  saw  an  officer  that  was  wounded,  and  I  stopped  awhile  with  him ;  but  when  I  came 
out  I  was  called  and  told  to  take  Mr.  Poynot  in  charge. 

Q.  State  everything  you  saw  from  the  time  you  got  Mr.  Poynot  in  your  possession  until 
you  got  to  the  police  station. 

A.  I  saw  plenty  of  people  crying  "  Kill  him !" 

Q.  Did  you  start  to  take  him  up  Baronne  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  told  to  turn  off  that  street  with  your  prisoner  or  he  would  be  killed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Then  I  turned  up  to  Carondelet  street. 

Q.  By  which  street? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  occurred  now  between  Baronne  street  and  Carondelet  street  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  anything  done. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  a  negro  lying  on  the  pavement  as  you  passed  along,  that  had  just 
been  killed,  going  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  a  negro  killed  coming  down,  and  when  I  got  to  the  hall  I  saw  a  negro 
there ;  and  when  I  came  back  to  the  station  there  were  a  lot  of  colored  boys,  some  wounded 
and  some  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  none  of  yon  policemen  saw  anything  that  occurred  that 
day? 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 16 
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A.  Well,  wc  had  so  many  people  there  that  we  could  not  see  much— could  not  see  *fe 
fired  and  who  did  not  fire. 

Q.  When  you  were  going  down  with  Mr.  Poynot.  after  you  turned  back  from  going  m, 
Baronne  street,  when  you  were  going  from  that  place  with  Mr.  Poynot,  did  you  not  see  a 
negro  man  between  two  policeman  in  front  of  you? 

A.  If  I  saw  it  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q#  Did  yon  or  not  see  a  policeman  put  a  pistol  to  the  negro's  head  and  shoot  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  another  man  to  help  you  take  Mr.  Poynot  to  the  station  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  an  officer  of  the  first  district :  I  do  not  know  him  or  his  number. 

The  board  here  adjourned,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  15,  1866,  at  tea 

o'clock. 

GEO.  BALDY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Vol*.,  Recorder, 


New  Orleans,  August  15,  1866 — 10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesteidav, 
and  the  recorder. 
Alfred  Payne,  No.  10  Basin  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  what  was  done  to  you  by  Mr.  Brooks  on  the  day  of  the  riot 
A.I  was  on  the  corner  of  Basin  street  and  Canal  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  Mr.  Brookf 
was  crossing  the  street  and  saw  me  standing  there  with  Mr.  Seal's  wife.    He  said,  "Yon 
black  son  of  a  bitch,  what  are  you  doing  there  7    You  get  into  the  house ;  you  want  to  go 
down  there  where  the  negroes  are  rioting.     I  have  been  theTe  and  shot  many  a  negro  May," 
and  he  put  the  pistol  to  the  back  of  my  head  and  drove  me  towards  the  house,  and  I  toned 
round  that  way  and  kind  of  laughed.    He  said,  "  Go  on ;  if  you  dare  to  laugh  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out."    He  followed  me  to  the  door. 
Q.  How  far  was  that  ? 
A.  As  far  as  from  here  to  that  wall  out  there. 

Peter  Crocker,  213  Julia  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as" follows : 

Q.  You  were  down  in  the  hall  of  Mechanics'  Institute  July  90th  ? 

A.  I  was  in  there. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

A.  I  was  sitting  with  gentlemen.    I  came  down  to  hear  the  speeches,  and  sat  quiet.  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  arms  with  you  T  j 

A.  No,  sir. 

<}.  Go  on  and  toll  what  happened  to  you  ? 

A.  I  was  up  in  the  hall,  when  the  gentleman  says,  "surrender;"  I  lay  down  myself  and 
done  the  best  I  could,  with  the  gentlemen  there,  when  I  saw  them  talcing  white  gentlemen 
out  of  the  hall.    I  staid  until  they  took  the  last  gentleman  out ;  he  was  a  white  gentleman, 
the  last  one  shot  up  there,  and  there  was  nothing  but  colored  men  up  there.    The  police  said 
to  me,  "  Come  here,  I  will  fix  you : "  I  says,  "Gentleman,  here's  me—do  what  you  please  with 
me."    He  took  hold  of  me,  and  told  me  to  stop,  and  said,  "  I  want  another  one."    I  did  not 
feel  anything  as  I  came  down  the  step.     After  I  got  down,  he  called  me  a  "  damned  son  of  a 
bitch,"  and  said,  "  I  know  what  to  ao  with  you,"  and  flung  his  hand  on  my  coat  collar  and 
shot  me  in  the  cheek  and  back  of  the  head.     I  started  to  run,  trying  to  get  away ;  three  men 
caught  me  apain,  and  shot  me  in  my  side.    There  was  shooting  and  smoke  right  and  left 
I  could  hear  tnem,  and  tried  to  get  away.   The  police  took  both  sides  of  me.   Three  more  caught 
me  by  the  collar,  and  pulled  me  by  the  collar,  and  I  was  running  bo  fast  I  fell  down.  When 
I  rose  again  and  started  to  run  again  one  ran  a  dirk  in  my  side,  and  the  dirk  hung  through 
.  so  I  could  not  pull  it  out,  and  I  could  hear  them  say  they  intended  to  shoot  me.    When  I 
ran  again  three  more  police  caught  me  and  shot  me,  the  ball  entering  the  right  eye  and  com- 
ing out  of  the  top  of  mv  head.     After  that  I  was  insensible.     While  I  was  lying  there  some 
one  said,  "God  damn  them,  I  am  going  to  kill  every  negro  in  New  Orleans.    God  damn 
their  making  laws ;  "  and  some  one  took  my  watch  from  me. 

Q.  Could  you  identify  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  to  the  police  station  ? 

A.  I  laid  there  in  the  street  two  hours  looking  in  the  sun.  I  thought  the  sun  would  burn 
me  up.  I  knew  nothing  about  anybody.  I  do  not  know  the  people  but  I  know  the  place. 
One  said,  "God  damn  him,  I  think  he's  not  dead  yet"  Another  said,  "  God  damn  it,  be  is 
dead ;  don't  you  see  all  his  brains  are  out?  "  One  said,  **  I  think  I  saw  him  wink;  he  is 
not  dead."  The  other  man  said,  "O,  God  damn  it,  he's  dead  as  hell,  only  the  sun  makes 
him  wink."    One  said,  "  I  think  we'd  better  kill  every  man ;  but,  God  damn  it,  let  him  be : 
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he's  dead  all  over."  Gentlemeu,  I  could  not  move  any  more  than  not  bin';  the  dirk  was  still 
sticking  in  my  side. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  dirk  is  ? 

A.  They  took  it  out,  when  they  plumped  me  in  the  dead  cart.  After  they  took  the  dirk 
out  of  my  side,  then  they  brought  a  cart  close  to  the  side  of  me.  They  flung  a  man  in  first, 
and  then  flung  me  in  after  him.  I  went  down  in  the  cart,  and  my  heels  up  and  my  head 
down,  and  they  brought  in  more  men  and  flung  them  in  on  top,  and  carried  us  down  to  the 
work-house.  At  a  kind  of  office  a  man  said,  "  God  damn  you,  what  are  you  bringing  so 
many  dead  negroes  here  in  the  workhouse  for  ?"  When  they  took  out  those  that  were  dead, 
they  carried  the  rest  of  us  to  the  hospital.  Then  they  pulled  out  those  men  that  were  on  top, 
not  quite  dead.  I  was  away  down,  my  head  down  and  my  heels  up.  I  pulled  my  heels  up 
on  the  side  of  the  cart  so  they  might  see  I  was  not  dead.  They  pulled  me  out,  and  put  me 
down  there.    Then  I  was  put  into  another  cart  and  taken  to  the  hospital. 

John  J.  Fisher,  No.  493  Fulton  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  Mechanics1  Institute,  July  30,  the  day  of  the  riot? 

A.  I  went  there  that  morning  about  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  were  you  T 

A.  I  was  up  stairs,  but  came  down  when  the  shooting  commenced.     I  was  in  the  street,  sir. 

Q.  Relate  what  came  under  your  observation  in  the  street. 

A.  Mr.  Judd,  who  was  sergeant-at-arms,  appointed  me  a  deputy.  After  they  adjourned 
I  went  down  stairs  and  met  another  gentleman.  He  remarked  to  me,  **  Look  at  the  negroes 
here."  I  stopped  to  see  such  a  large  crewd,  and  I  saw  a  white  boy  and  a  negro  quarrelling 
in  front  of  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  stopped  to  look  at  that  There  was  a  big  tall  man  came 
up  with  a  club,  and  hit  the  negro  over  the  head  He  was  a  supernumerary  policeman ;  and 
then  the  firing  commenced  from  Canal  street.  They  both  wore  a  blue  ribbon.  I  was  standing 
on  the  steps  of  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  negroes  threw  bricks  into  this  crowd  of  nine  or  ten 
white  men.  A  volley,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  shots,  was  fired  into  the  negroes  and  whites  them. 
Then  I  left  there,  and  ran  up  to  Common  street ;  the  balls  were  flying  fast.  The  police  had 
just  got  to  the  corner  and  commenced  firing  from  Common  street  and  Canal  street.  Then  I 
ran  to  Batonne  street,  and  it  was  just  the  same  thing.  Then  I  ran  up  Baronne  to  Gravier 
street ;  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  but  thought  the  swamp  the  safest  place. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  man  shot  that  day  1 

A.  O,  yes;  I  saw  a  great  many  shot;  I  saw  eight  or  nine  policemen  fire  at  one  man. 

Q.  Who  wore  they  shooting  at  ? 

A.  White  men,  members  of  the  convention,  and  negroes. 

Q.  Could  you  identify  any  policemen — did  you  know  any  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  the  first  district  police. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  by  name  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  only  by  sight. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  convention  arrested  by  the  police  ? 

A.  I  did  see  them  afterwards  taken  up  St  Charles  and  Baronne  streets. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  arrested  on  Baronno  street  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  up  stairs  at  the  time. 

Q.  State  whether  the  police,  as  soon  as  they  got  to  tho  corner  of  Common  and  Dryade*, 
commenced  firing  into  the  crowd. 

A.  At  the  timo  they  were  running  up  they  were  shooting.  Just  before  they  got  to  the 
corner  they  commenced  shooting ;  when  they  got  to  Common  street  I  ran  up  towards  Com- 
mon. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  there  armed  and  acting  with  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  there  wearing  any  particular  badge  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  wore  a  kind  of  circular,  with  a  crescent ;  there  were  three  or  four  differ- 
ent badges  worn  that  day. 

Q.  What  kind? 

A.  Round,  with  artillery,  and  others  with  a  crescent. 

Q.  You  mean  a  circle  with  crossed  cannon,  and  a  crescent  with  a  star  in  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  them -did  you  see  with  a  circle  and  crossed  cannon  ? 

A.  About  twenty  or  twenty-two  on  Dryades  and  Baronne  streets ;  they  were  scattered  all 
around.  Then  I  saw  a  great  many  wear  a  blue  ribbon  whom  I  knew  were  supernumerary 
policemen — some  red  and  some  blue.  I  was  satisfied  that  those  who  wore  ribbons  were 
special  policemen  for  the  occasion,  because  I  saw  them  making  arrests.  I  remarked  to  a 
policeman,  says  I,  "Frank,  we  are  going  to  have  a  nice  job."  He  asked  how.  I  said, 
44  You  are  going  to  arrest  that  convention."  He  says,  "I  guess  we  will."  The  police  all 
came  down  with  revolvers,  and  I  knew  there  would  be  trouble — at  least  I  thought  so  from 
what  I  heard  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  State  what  you  heard. 

A.  I  hoard  police  officers  speak  about  breaking  up  the  convention. 
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Q.  Did  they  say  they  had  orders  to  do  so  ? 

A.  They  said  they  were  going  to  break  up  that  convention. 

Q.  Do  you  know  those  policemen  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  Fred.  Osborn  and  William  Lahey. 

Q.  Of  what  police  ? 

A.  The  fourth  district. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  so  ? 

A.  I  heard  them  say  so  on  the  street  corner.  I  heard  Osborn  remark  on  the  evening  after 
the  riot,  when  he  and  some  three  or  four  others  passed  by,  and  one  of  them  said.  "  Damn ! 
it's  a  pity  old  Judd  was  not  killed ;"  and,  "I  wish  his  body  lay  in  pools  of  blood  before 
morning." 

Q.  Did  these  policemen  say  they  had  orders  to  break  up  that  convention  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention  did  you  hear  these  remarks  ? 

A.  I  heard  them  two  weeks  before  the  convention  attempted  to  meet. 

Walker  Able,  comer  of  Louisiana  avenue  and  Mason  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics'  Institute  on  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  give  a  statement,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of  what  you  saw  occur. 

A.  I  was  down  town  on  business,  and  being  on  Canal  street  I  saw  a  large  crowd,  and  I 
went  towards  the  Institute,  and  I  was  on  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  street  in  that 
brown  house  on  the  corner ;  and  as  that  negro  company  came  across  Canal  street  I  got  up 
on  the  banisters  on  the  gallery,  and  I  saw  a  man  coming  up  in  a  light  spring  wagon  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  Canal  street,  and  these  negroes  bad  just  got  up  across  the  curb-stone,  and 
that  had  stopped  him.  He  was  a  white  man,  in  a  little  green  spring  wagon,  like  a  butcher's 
wagon.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  negroes  jumped  out  and  stopped  his  horse,  and  this 
man  got  out  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his  horse,  and  he  had  him  by  the  bridle,  and  the  ne- 
gro struck  him.    That  is  the  first  thing  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  he  trying  to  force  the  horse  through  the  procession  ? 

A.  He  was  trying  to  lead  him  through.  He  would  have  drove  him  through  if  he  could 
have  done  so  without  being  interfered  with. 

Q.  Did  you  see  tho  negro  strike  him  1 

A.  I  saw  the  negro  stride  him  ;  and  from  that,  while  I  was  standing  there  on  the  gallery 
talking  to  some  gentlemen — perfect  strangers  to  me — I  saw  the  negro  procession  go  on  down 
to  the  Institute,  and  I  heard  firing  there. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  four  or  five  minutes  after  this  negro  struck  this  white  man.  I  did 
not  see  the  firing,  but  about  the  time  the  music  got  past  the  Institute  there  was  a  shot  fired 
in  the  hall-way,  by  the  Institute. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  fired  the  shot  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  see  it.  From  the  sound,  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  centre 
hall-way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ? 

A.  Well,  I  got  down  from  the  steps  and  went  to  Lopez's  corner,  and  as  I  got  there  I  saw 
a  negro  run  down  Carondelet  street  and  across  Canal — and  he  slipped  in  trying  to  jump  over 
one  of  those  chains — and  the  crowd  following  him.  He  fell  down,  and  there  was  a  man 
fired  three  shots  at  him  with  a  revolver.  Another  man  stepped  up  and  stabbed  him  three 
times  with  a  dirk. 

Q.  Were  they  police  or  citizens  ? 

A.  Citizens,  all  of  them.  Then  I  went  back  again  to  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal 
streets  where  I  was  standing  before,  and  as  I  got  there  a  negro  struck  a  policeman,  and  the 
policeman  turned  round  to  arrest  him.  He  pulled  out  a  knife  and  tried  to  cut  the  policeman 
in  the  hand,  but  the  policeman  got  assistance  and  arrested  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  provocation  for  this  man  striking  the  policeman  ? 

A.  None  at  all— only  he  was  standing  there,  and  there  were  four  men  around,  and  the 
negro  stepped  up  to  tho  policeman  and  struck  him.  I  do  not  know  what  the  policeman  did 
at  all.  Then  I  got  up  there  with  my  friend  on  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets,  and 
there  was  firing  goingon  in  all  directions  by  policemen,  and  bricks  thrown  by  newsboys  and 
negroes  in  general.  Then  I  saw  Dr.  Dostie.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  came  out  of  the  In- 
stitute or  not.  I  saw  him  come  towards  Canal  street.  Well,  about  ten  steps  this  side  of  the 
hall- way  on  Dryades  street  I  saw  a  crowd  gather  around  him.  The  foremost  was  dressed  in 
a  black  suit  of  clothes ;  he  was  tall — about  my  height.  His  coat  was  buttoned.  He  had  a 
black  frock  coat,  black  pants,  and  a  small  Panama  hat  on.  He  looked  like  a  creole.  He 
was  foremost.  I  saw  him  strike  Dr.  Dostie  with  his  hand.  I  dp  not  know  whether  he  had 
anything  in  his  hand  or  not. 
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Q.  State  whether  Dr.  Dostie  appeared  wounded  at  that  time. 

A.  When  the  crowd  left  him  I  saw  him  lying  on  the  banquette. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  coming  towards  you  did  he  appear  wounded  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  least.  I  saw  this  man  before  he  came  up  and  struck  him  ;  and  theu 
when  the  crowd  left  him  he  was  lying  on  the  banquette.  The  crowd  closed  all  around  and 
I  could  not  see  anything  of  Dr.  Dostie,  but  I  heard  shots  fired  in  the  crowd  around  him. 

Q.  They  left  him  lying  there,  did  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  dead  then  ? 

A.  Well,  I  got  by  him  about  five  or  ten  minutes  afterwards,  and  he  appeared  dead.  Then 
I  saw  policemen  carry  him  away  and  put  him  in  the  cart.  What  was  done  with  him  then  I 
do  not  know.     I  would  rather  have  given  a  hundred  dollars  than  have  seen  what  I  did  there. 

Q.  Did  they  handle  him  like  a  human  being  or  as  ruffians  ? 

A.  I  have  been  in  the  navy,  but  I  have  .seen  men  handled  a  little  better  than  he  was  by  the 
policemen. 

Q.  Did  they  handle  him  roughly  ? 

A.  Four  of  them  took  him  up  by  the  feet  and  hands  while  they  took  him  to  the  cart. 

Q.  How  did  they  put  him  in  ? 

A.  They  just  shoved  him  in. 

Q.  Were  there  a  crowd  of  citizens  around  at  the  time  ? 
.A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  there  was.  » 

Q.  How  did  they  appear  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  citizens  cheered  and  a  great  many  of  the  mob. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  those  cheers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  hurrah  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  just  lifted  up  their  bats  and  hurrahed.  As  soon  as  the  policemen  picked  him 
up  they  lifted  their  hats  and  cheered — the  whole  four  of  them  that  had  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  dressed  in  confederate  uniform  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  coming  down  Canal  street ;  at  Moody's,  at  the  corner  of  Royal  street 
and  Canal,  I  saw  a  man  dressed  in  full  confederate  uniform,  as  a  lieutenant.  He  came  out 
of  Royal  street ;  he  had  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  dirk  in  the  other,  and  a  shot-pouch  in 
his  waist-band.  He  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  pistol  was 
cocked. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  citizens  that  day  wearing  any  badge  by  which  they  could  distinguish 
one  another  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  on  the  other  side  of  Canal  street ;  then,  when  going  home,  I  saw  a 
badge  on  a  German— a  silver  badge.  I  thought  it  was  that  of  some  association.  He  showed 
it  to  the  guard,  but  the  guard  would  not  let  him  pass. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  on  horseback  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics'  Institute,  with 
crutches  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

George  B.  Colver,  post  office,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  What  did  you  see  there  ? 

A.  I  was  at  Dr.  Caig's  drug  store,  on  Canal  street,  when  the  bell  struck  twelve,  and  I 
went  around  with  a  young  friend  of  mine,  and  when  we  arrived  in  the  hall  they  were  calling 
the  roll.  I  remarked  that  there  were  but  few  members  present.  At  the  end  of  the  roll  some 
person  rose  up  and  proposed  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  should  arrest  the  delinquents,  and  I 
think  some  other  person  made  a  motion  to  have  the  meeting  adjourn — I  think  ;  I  am  not  pos- 
itive as  to  that.  About  that  time  there  was  considerable  excitement  down  on  the  street,  and 
many  of  us  rushed  to  the  windows  to  see  what  it  was,  and  the  cry  in  the  hall  was,  "It  is  a 
fight."  We  were  close  to  the  Canal  street  windows,  and  we  saw  a  crowd  with  a  band  of 
music  approaching  there.  I  saw  the  flag,  heard  the  drums,  and  supposed  it  was  a  body 
moving  up.  We  went  down  stairs  at  that  moment  to  see  what  was  the  difficulty,  and  at  the 
time  we  reached  the  corner  of  Canal  street  the  band  was  passing,  going  up  towards  the  hall. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  a  great  many  persons  seemed  to  be  excited  on  the  cor- 
ners, making  a  great  many  remarks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  nothing  more  than  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  disorder  in  regard  to 
some  fight  that  had  occurred,  although  I  bad  not  seen  any  up  to  that  time.  I  went  to  the 
drug  store,  and  it  was  about  fifteen  minutes  after  that  we  heard  two  shots  fired.  .  We  rushed 
to  the  corner  of  Canal  street  and  saw  they  were  firing,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
turbance in  front  of  the  hall  at  the  time.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  from  that 
time.  I  saw  Dr.  Dostie  when  be  was  being  led  from  the  hall  towards  Canal  street — when 
he  arrived  under  that  gallery.  He  was  pretty  generally  known  in  the  crowd  at  that  time. 
The  crowd  was  saying,  '*  There  is'Dostie;  kill  him,"  &c.     There  was  more  said  than  done. 
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Some  threw  stones  or  bricks ;  at  any  rate  the  crowd  closed  around  him,  and  when  I  next  Raw  bk 
he  was  dow  n.  I  also  saw  at  that  time  a  person  rash  across  the  street,  dressed  in  white  bre^J 
and  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  revolver.  He  passed  over  to  him  and  fired  one  shot  at  Dostie  i 
do  not  know  whether  he  fired  any  more.  He  was  a  citizen ;  I  could  see  that,  but  that  **« 
all  I  could  see.    The  crowd  had  become  so  great  that  it  wastimpossible  to  tell  who  it  wag 

Q.  Was  this  fire  when  Dostie  was  down  ? 

A.  I  could  not  see  whether  he  was  down  or  not,  but  I  should  say  he  was  down. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  the  man  more  accurately  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not.     I  did  not  see  him  again. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Dostie  appear  to  be  wounded  at  that  time,  when  you  saw  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  went  up  to  him  afterwards,  and  he  was  lying  there. 

Q.  Before  he  was  down  ? 

A.  He  was  able  to  walk,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  wounded  or  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  him  being  led? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  two  policemen  were  with  him,  and  he  was  walking,  and  when  he  arrived 
under  the  gallery  on  Dryades  street,  and  about  under  the  edge  of  that  gallery,  he  was  pounced 
upon  and  put  down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  shots  fired  in  the  crowd  that  rushed  around  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  one  party — a  citizen — go  up,  and  saw  the  shot  fired.  There  was  firing 
at  the  same  time  further  up  tne  street.  I  could  not  see  everything  at  once.  I  remained 
around  there  during  the  whole  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  convention,  or  negroes,  wounded  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did.  I  saw  them  rush  out  of  the  hall  and  knocked  down  right 
there,  but  I  did  not  see  any  members  of  the  convention.  I  saw  two  or  three  being  led  off  by  the 
police,  who  were  wounded  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  shoot  any  negroes  or  members  of  the  convention  that  day? 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  saw  any  policeman  shoot  any  one  man ;  but  I  saw  them  fire  continually. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  of  the  negroes  armed  around  the  building  in  which  the  convention 
was  held  that  day  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  see  any  person  exhibit  any  arms — none  in  sight— because, 
when  we  went  up  to  the  hall,  we  went  directly  up  stairs,  and  paid  no  attention  in  particular. 
A  eood  many  of  the  negroes  had  clubs — the  majority  of  them  had  clubs.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  shooting  was  done  by  the  police. 

Q.  During  the  day,  at  any  time,  did  you  see  among  the  people  there — citizens — any  badge 
worn,  indicating  that  there  was  any  organization  there  ?  * 

A.  Not  at  all;  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  furthermore,  as  I  went  up  into  the  hall,  after 
the  police  had  already  got  possession — I  went  up  the  back  way ;  I  could  not  get  up  the  front 
way — I  saw  one  negro  lying  on  the  raised  platform  up  there.  He  was  dead,  and  the  Ameri- 
can colors  were  still  hanging  in  their  place,  not  disturbed.  There  was  one  flag  lying  on  the 
flatform  (I  suppose  it  was  the  one  used  by  the  procession)  that  was  off  the  staff  and  bloody. 
saw  several  negroes  in  the  hall  dead  and  wounded,  and  two  at  the  entrance  dead. 

Mary  Arlington,  22  Basin  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  and  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30  ? 

A.  I  was  on  Common  street.  I  saw  the  fighting ;  did  not  see  anything  to  identify  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  killed  on  Common  street? 

A.  I  saw  two  or  three  negroes  dead.  One  died  right  before  the  door  of  the  house  I  was 
in ;  right  opposite  the  cof  ee-house.     He  fell  there  ;  I  suppose  he  was  shot  there. 

Q.  Where  was  he  shot  from  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know — from  Dryades  street ;  he  ran  from  that  direction. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  one  that  fell  in  that  neighborhood,  in  front  of  that  house? 

A.  There  was  one  fell  before  that,  but  he  got  up  and  went  away. 

Q.  Did  you  see  who  shot  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.     I  saw  this  one,  the  first  one.    I  saw  the  mob  collect  around  him. 

Q.  The  one  that  was  killed,  did  you  see  any  one  shoot  at  him  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not.    I  afterwards  saw  his  body  lying  there. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  see  any  person  on  that  day  shooting  at  negroes  I 

A.  No,  sir ;  none  that  I  could  identify  ;  I  saw  shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  dressed  in  white  shooting  in  the  direction  of  any  negro  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any  individual  at  all,  shooting.  I  saw  the  crowd  collected  there, 
and  they  were  firing  among  them. 

Q.  Were  you  standing  anywhere  near  two  colored  women  that  day,  when  the  shooting 
was  going  on  in  the  street  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of,  except  the  servants  in  the  house.  They  were  in  the  yard,  stand- 
ing around  there  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Were  they  standing  near  you  any  portion  of  tho  time  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  before  they  commenced  shooting  they  were  standing  at  the  gate  at  the  time  I 
was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lucien  Adams  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Lucien  Adams  ? 

A.  About  five  or  six  months. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  him  shoot  or  fire  a  pistol  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  All  I  saw  of  him  was,  I  saw  him  come  up  from  Dryades  street,  and  go  into 
Garry  Olds's  place ;  and  everything  appeared  quiet  in  the  neighborhood.]  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  excited  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  you  saw  this  dead  man  lying  in  front  of  the  banquette  of  this 
house  you  were  at  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  before,  though  I  am  not  positive. 

Nelson  Taylor,  100  Dryades  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  in  the  street  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  was  at  my  stable  all  day— that  is,  dnriug  the  riot ;  did  not  go  away  from  it. 
I  saw  persons  running  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shooting  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  no  shooting.    Where  I  was  it  was  about  two  squares  from  the  Institute. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  a  ne^ro  on  that  day  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  stable,  pursued 
by  policemen  shooting  at  him  ? 

A.  There  was  a  negro  came  into  the  back  door,  off  Circus  street,  that  ran  through  the  sta- 
ble.   He  was  caught  inside  of  the  stable  by  some  persons ;  I  think  policemen. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  not  ? 

A.  There  was  a  crowd  of  policemen  and  citizens  together,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
people  at  the  front  door,  but  there  was  no  shooting  inside  the  stable. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  shooting  at  that  negro  at  all  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  shoot  at  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  in  your  stable. 

A.  That  negro  was  caught  inside  of  the  stable  and  carried  out  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  coming  towards  the  stable  ? 

A.  I  did  not  He  came  in  the  back  way ;  I  was  at  the  front.  He  came  running  through  the 
stable,  and  the  laree  crowd  after  him.  The  negro  was  caught  in  there,  and  taken  on ;  in- 
side of  my  stable  tne  negro  was  stopped  and  carried  off  with  a  man  on  each  side  of  him.  He 
went  to  the  station-house,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  that  negro  knocked  down  in  your  stable  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not. 

Q.  Was  he  beaten  in  any  way  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  saw.  He  might  have  been,  and  I  might  not  have  seen  it.  There  was  a  large 
crowd  there.  The  negro,  when  he  went  off  from  the  stable,  walked  with  a  man  on  each  side 
of  him.     He  was  a  very  large,  tall  negro.     I  think  I  have  seen  the  negro  since  on  the  street. 

John  W.  Gee,  58  Baronne  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  on  the  streets  during  July  30,  the 
day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  Some  few  instances. 

Q.  Relate,  in  as  brief  a  form  as  you  can,  what  you  saw. 

A.  I  was  in  the  office  at  the  time,  and  having  heard  there  was  likely  to  be  a  little  trouble, 
made  me  somewhat  cautious  in  reference  to  leaving  the  office.  I  staid  there  simply  to  close 
up,  when  the  demonstration  was  made  which  took  place  about  from  12  to  1  o'clock.  The 
first  intimation  I  had  was  considerable  firing.  I  looked  down  the  street  and  saw,  and  heard 
also,  the  reports  of  many  pistols  or  revolvers,  distinctly,  I  may  say.  I  closed  the  office, 
though  not  quite  so,  only  keeping  one  portion  of  the  door  open,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  close  it,  and  looking  out,  which  I  did  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  times  during  the  fracas. 

Q.  State  if  you  saw  any  shooting  done,  and  by  whom  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  one  become  the  victim  of  a  shot  but  one,  and  that  was  Mr.  Shaw,  I 
think  his  name  is.  He  is  a  stout  man.  I  saw  them  bringing  him  down  the  street.  They 
turned  Common  street,  and  probably  there. was  half  a  dozen  officers — I  should  say  four,  al- 
most certain — and  some  few  citizens,  probably  ten  or  a  dozen,  made  a  little  crowd  nearly 
opposite  Nelligan's  stable,  two  or  three  doors  below  our  office,  and  there  was  a  pistol  dis- 
charged. They  said  he  was  shot  in  the  back,  and  I  presume  he  was,  from  the  fact  of  his 
making  quite  a  jump  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  saw  him  make  the  motion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  by  whom  the  pistol  was  fired  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  fired  in  the  rear  of  the  body ;  Shaw  and  tho  two  policemen  ahead. 
One  policeman  had  hold  of  him  on  each  side,  and  the  others  were,  one  in  the  rear  of  each 
policeman.     Citizens  were  in  the  rear  of  the  police ;  some  few  very  much  excited. 

Q.  Did  these  policemen  have  fire-arms  in  tneir  bands,  those  that  had  charge  of  Mr.  Shaw  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  one  did  that  passed  next  to  my  door,  I  know. 

Q.  The  one  that  had  hold  of  dim,  or  the  rear  rank  man  ? 

A.  The  one  that  had  hold  of  him.  The  others  I  did  not  notice  ;  there  was  too  much  con- 
fusion.   I  had  the  door  only  partially  opened. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  case  of  shooting  ? 

A.  I  saw  some  citizens  kick  a  negro  that  laid  between  tho  entrance  to  Nelligan's  stable 
and  Common  street, on  one  side  of  the  street;  but  there  was  no  policeman  made  any  assault 
upon  the  man— that  is,  after  ho  lay  there.  How  he  came  to  lie  tnere  I  do  not  kuow.  I  saw 
some  citizens  beat  a  man  who  was  lying  on  the  ground ;  and  it  was  a  negro,  I  rather  think, 
that  they  picked  up  with  the  wagon  at  the  corner  of  Baronne  street. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  that  day  by  the  police  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  That  was  about  the  only  point  of  interest,  that  has  any  importance  attached 
to  it,  that  1  saw,  except  I  saw  several  negroes  go  by  the  office  wounded.  They  went  by 
quietly  and  peaceably. 

W.  II.  Waters,  46  Vellcry  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  at  9  o'clock,  two  men  were  coming  up  Royal  street  towards 
Canal  street,  and  they  met  two  men  going  towards  Custom-house  street.  They  forced  the 
two  going  towards  Custom-house  street  off  the  banquette,  and  told  them  they  would  not 
allow  any  " damned  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch  to  walk  on  the  same  banquette"  they  did,  and 
made  them  take  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  heard  them,  and  on  the  corner  one  of  them  re- 
marked that  he  "  would  as  lief  kill  a  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch  as  to  cat  his  breakfast*' — to  that 
effect. 

Q.  What  was  the  appearance  of  those  men  ? 

A.  They  were  gentlemanly  looking  men.    I  do  not  know  them. 

The  board  here  adjourned,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  16, 1866,  at  10  o'clock. 

GEO.  BALDY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


New  Orleans,  August  16,  1866 — 10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday, 
and  the  recorder. 

A.  L.  TiiiisuT,  Goochland  street,  between  St.  Antoinc  and  Ann,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  part  of  the  occurrences  on  the  street  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  on  the  corner  of  Burgundy  street  and  Canal. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  what  you  saw  occur  there  ? 

A.  About  half  past  twelve  o'clock  I  saw  the  procession  pass  to  go  into  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  Tho  last  man  of  the  procession  was  arrested  by  a  policeman,  and  after  that  I  saw 
a  man,  at  the  corner  of  the  same  street,  shoot  at  tho  procession. 

Q.  Was  that  a  policeman  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Just  state  if  any  man  in  the  procession  had  done  anything  before  that ;  if  they  were 
marching  along  peaceably. 

A.  I  did  not  see  them  do  anything  at  all.  After  that  I  went  into  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  before  the  door  I  saw  citizens  and  policemen  and  procession-men  all  throwing  bricks. 
Now,  while  I  was  inside,  the  policemen  commenced  to  shoot  inside.  About  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred men  were  shooting  inside  the  building  from  the  street.  They  came  up  by  platoons.  I 
saw  many  men  killed,  some  wounded,  and  I  was  struck  myself  when  I  tried  to  go  out.  I 
do  not  know  who  struck  me,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  fireman  or  a  citizen  who  struck  me  with 
a  wrench  with  which  to  open  a  fire-plug.  They  were  mostly  policemen ;  they  called  mo  a 
*' Yankee  white  convention  man;  a  God  damned  son  of  a  bitch;  a  damued  convention 
man."  When  I  tried  to  go  down  two  pitizens  shot  a  black  man,  and  let  him  go  to  take  a 
white  man.  I  came  out  and  they  commenced  to  strike  me,  crying,  "  Hang  him!  killbim!" 
Two  police  took  me  to  the  second  district  jail.  Tho  police  did  not  strike  me  at  all ;  they 
treated  me  well;  one  I  am  acquainted  with.  When  I  passed  Canal  street  the  crowd  cried, 
14  Hang  him!  he  was  in  the  United  States  service:"  that  I  "was  in  the  first  Louisiana 
regiment ;"  that  I  was  "a  creole  in  the  Yankee  service,  and  had  fought  against  them." 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  policeman  that  made  that  arrest  at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  Canal 
streets  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  policeman  by  the  name  of  Elmore  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  know  nothing  about  that  man. 

Q    I  believe  you  stated  that  you  did  not  know  the  man  who  fired  that  shot  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  fired  it  in  the  procession  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  a  policeman  or  not ;  he  was  not  dressed  as  a  police- 
man ;  he  had  on  white  pants,  black  coat  and  vest.  I  saw  them  shoot  plenty  inside  the 
building. 

Frances  Butler,  No.  480  Victory  street,  third  district,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  took  place  in  your  house  on  Victory  street,  and  when  it  was. 

A.  On  the  night  of  July  30,  the  night  of  the  riot,  the  gentleman  when  he  first  came 
knocked  at  the  opposite  gate ;  he  did  not  make  any  alarm,  but  just  quietly  knocked  at  it. 
He  came  back  again  and  knocked  at  my  gate.  My  husband  asked  who  was  there ;  no  one 
answered,  but  they  staid  a  little  while  and  went  off.  In  a  little  while  I  heard  them 
springing  rattles  in  the  street ;  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  yet.  They  came  back, 
hallooing  to  my  husband  to  open  the  gate ;  my  husband  said  he  would  not  open  unless  ho 
knew  who  was  there;  they  said,  4t God  damn  you  black  son  of  a  bitch,  I'll  knock  it  off," 
and  he  broke  it  down  when  the  last  word  was  out  of  his  mouth.  I  saw  them;  they  were 
policemen  and  firemen  from  the  opposite  street  above. 

Q.  What  company  ? 

A.  Number  nine,  I  think.  When  they  commenced  tiring  down  stairs  my  husband  said, 
"The  crowd  is  too  large ;  if  they  want  to  take  us,  let  them  take  us."  When  they  came  in 
the  rocks  came  in  first,  and  I  thought  it  was  every  rock  out  of  the  street.  They  went  and 
searched  in  all  the  rooms  down  stairs,  and  commenced  firing,  and  such  firing  you  never 
heard,  except  upon  the  battle-field. 

Q.  Who  fired? 

A.  I  cannot  say  anything  but  policemen  and  firemen.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was 
a  policeman  or  a  fireman,  but  the  first  man  I  know  is  a  policeman  that  fired. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  1 

A.  His  name  is  Mr.  Howard;  ho  lives  between  Ferdinand  and  Port  streets;  ho  done 
the  first  firing  that  was  done  in  the  yard.  After  they  finished  down  stairs  then  they  ran 
up  stairs.  As  they  rushed,  this  boy  who  lives  in  my  first  room  went  in  and  shut  the  aoor ; 
then  they  broke  in  the  room,  and  he  said,  "  Stand  back !"  and  broke  out  of  the  room  and 
ran  down  stairs,  and  eight  or  nine  policemen  immediately  ran  after  him,  and  they  jumped 
over  into  the  opposite  yard.  One  ran  up  into  another  room,  and  a  young  white  man  went 
into  the  room  to  put  him  out  with  a  stick  and  a  pistol,  and  shot  right  at  tho  end  of  the 
gallery,  and  kicked  him  right  down  to  the  street. 

Q.  Who  did  this? 

A.  A  white  gentleman ;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Police? 

A.  All  the  shooting  was  done  by  the  police  and  firemen.  I  am  sure  of  it,  because  the 
police  owned  to  me  they  did  the  first  firing  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  they  kill  the  man  ? 

A.  Of  course  he  died.     He  died  a  few  minutes  after  ho  got  to  tho  police  office. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

A.  Charley  Johnson.  This  was  Monday  night,  the  night  of  the  riot,  between  11  and  12 
o'clock. 

Bedford  Butler,  No.  480  Victory  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  took  place  at  your  house  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  police. 

A.  On  Monday  night,  July  30,  at  half-past  10  o'clock,  there  was  a  crowd  of  firemen 
came  from  the  engine-bouse  and  knocked  at  my  door  and  asked  me  to  open  it.  I  said  I 
would  not  open  it,  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  They  said  if  I  did  not  open  it  they  would 
come  in  and  shoot  every  dog-on  negro,  and  then  I  waked  up  the  men  in  the  yard  and  said, 
"  Shoot,  and  be  damned."  At  that  time  they  blowed  for  the  policemen,  and  the  policemen 
came,  a  whole  crowd ;  their  numbers  I  do  not  know ;  and  they  burst  the  gate  open.  When 
they  entered  the  yard  they  commenced  flinging  rocks  and  shooting.  I  came  up  to  them  ;  I 
did  not  resist  at  all.  One  fellow,  named  Charley  Johnson,  went  up  in  his  room  (the  one 
that  got  killod)  and  shut  the  door.  They  knocked  at  the  door;  at  last  he  came  out  and 
ran  downstairs;  as  he  ran  down  they  shot  him.  He  jumped  over  my  fence  to  another 
gallery  and  fell,  and  they  dragged  him  down  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  after  that  they 
took  him  and  arrested  the  men  in  the  yard  and  carried  them  down  to  jail  in  the  third 
district. 

Q.  Was  Johnson  killed  ? 

A.  He  died  a  half  an  hour  after  they  got  to  jail. 
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Q.  By  firemen  and  policemen  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  where  ? 

A.  The  engine  company  on  Victory  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  nnmber  8,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  The  ones  that  went  to  your  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  them  to  go  to  your  house  that  night  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  you,  or  the  people  living  in  that  house,  or  any  others,  been  out  in  the  street  that 
night  7 

A.  It  appears  that  there  were  some  folks  up  on  Monday  to  the  Institute  hall,  and  watched 
down. 

Q.  That  fellow  that  got  killed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  bad  a  pistol,  and  was  in  service  for  three  years. 

Q.  He  was  a  discharged  soldier  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  use  his  weapon  that  night  there  1 

A.  He  did  not  fire  at  all.  He  ran  and  jumped  from  my  side  to  the  other  yard.  He  was 
shot  up  in  the  gallery,  and  pulled  down  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  staid  there  until  he  was 
taken  with  the  others  to  the  jail. 

Q.  How  many  were  arrested  that  night  ? 

A.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Qreen,  and  one  named  Harry  Muir,  and  two  men  that  run  on 
a  steamboat. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  boarding-house  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  too  large  a  yard  for  myself,  and  they  all  staid  there.  There  was  also  a 
woman  they  took,  by  the  name  of  Caroline. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  men  armed  besides  that  one  that  wao  killed  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  none  had  arms  ;  they  were  all  asleep. 

M.  C.  Sneethan,  corner  of  Ursuline  and  Conti  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mechanics1  Institute  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  present  from  the  commencement  of  it  until  near  the  termination. 

Q.  Will  you  stato  in  a  narrative  form,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  what  came  under  your  obser- 
vation that  day  ? 

A.  I  would  state  that  the  first  difficulty  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  occurred  at  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets,  at  the  entrance  of  Mechanics'  Institute.  Some  persons 
were  looking  out  of  my  office  window ;  I  saw  the  crowd  rushing  down  in  that  direction,  and 
I  went  to  the  window,  and  observed  something  like  a  struggle,  or  melee,  or  general  fight  at 
the  corner,  but  at  the  distance  I  could  not  observe  much  of  the  particulars,  but  I  observed  a 
procession  of  colored  persons  come  from  that  direction,  and  there  was  a  disturbance  between 
them  and  the  crowd  at  the  corner. 

Q.  What  was  this  crowd  composed  of? 

A.  At  that  distance  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  presume  it  was  the  same  crowd  that  afterwards 
came  in  the  street,  and  halted  in  front  of  the  Institute. 

Q.  Were  they  citizens? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  all  colored. 

Q.  I  mean  the  crowd  at  the  corner;  what  was  it  composed  of? 

A.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  character  ot  the  crowd,  whether  they  were  policemen  or  cit- 
izens ;  it  was  evidently  a  white  crowd.  When  I  passed  there  in  the  morning  there  was  a 
considerable  number  assembled  at  the  corner.  This  procession  finally  succeeded  in  passing 
through  the  crowd,  and  came  up  in  front  of  the  Institute.  It  was  a  procession  of  colored 
Deople  with  a  flag  flying  at  their  head,  and  there  were  two  drums,  I  think.  They  halted  in 
tront  of  the  Institute,  and  there  was  considerable  cheering  among  the  crowd  at  their  recep- 
tion. The  crowd  in  front  of  the  Institute  was  pretty  dense,  and  I  suppose  as  much  as  a  half 
an  hour  elapsed  before  another  disturbance.  In  the  mean  time  I  went  to  the  window  again, 
my  attention  being  called  there  by  some  person  who  said,  "  There  is  a  colored  man  making 
a  speech,"  but  as  there  were  several  in  front  of  the  window  before  me,  I  could  not  get  in 
front  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  what  he  said,  but  those  in  front  remarked,  "  He  is  a  very 
sensible  negro  ;  he  is  advising  the  crowd  to  go  home/'  and  I  could  just  get  a  glimpse  of  him 
standing  on  the  curb-stone  with  his  face  towards  the  crowd  in  the  street,  and  tne  observation 
of  those  in  front  who  saw  him  was  that  it  was  a  complimentary  speech,  advising  the  crowd  to 
go  home.  I  judged  from  the  attitude  of  the  listeners  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  force  of  his 
remarks ;  and  I  went  back  to  my  desk  again.  On  the  next  disturbance  in  the  street  I  went 
to  the  window  again,  and  I  saw  vj\iaX  I  ^wd^cd  to  \ifc  a  policeman  having  hold  of  a  person  I 
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took  to  be  a  white  person  or  a  bright  mulatto.  Just  as  I  got  to  the  window  I  saw  the  police- 
man  take  the  coat  collar  of  this  man,  and  apparently  arrest  him,  and  take  him  towards  Canal 
street.  Well,  just  as  I  got  there  the  crowd  seemed  a  great  deal  excited,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  a  division  of  opinion ;  some  said,  "Take  him  away  and  kill  him,"  and  others  said,  "No ; 
let  him  go,"  and  made  the  policeman  go  off  with  his  prisoner  towards  Canal  street,  and  when 
he  got  down  a  little  distance  (there  is  a  house  in  the  course  of  construction  there)  he  digressed 
towards  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him,  but  the  crowd  followed  to  the  brick  pile, 
where  they  apparently  halted,  and  I  saw  several  bricks  thrown  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
went.  About  that  time  I  saw  a  colored  man  pull  out  a  pistol,  and  fire  in  that  direction. 
Q.  Was  that  the  first  shot? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  the  first  difficulty  on  Canal  street ;  I  heard  a  shot  fired  then.  Well, 
almost  immediately  it  was  answered  by  shots  from  the  corner,  and  thereupon  I  saw  several  of 
the  colored  crowd  also  shoot  in  that  direction,  and  the  firing  continued  very  brisk  from  the 
negroes,  but  evidently  the  shots  were  more  numerous  from  the  corner.  I  had  not  a  very 
good  view ;  I  was  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  the  diagonal  window,  and  the  fence  shut  out  a 
portion  of  the  view.  This  continued  for  some  time,  until  I  saw  a  colored  man  fall  nearly  op- 
posite on  the  banquette,  and  also  one  a  little  below.  This  seemed  to  create  a  sort  of  panic 
on  the  part  of  the  colored  crowd,  and  they  commenced  to  retreat.  They  retreated  until  they 
got  right  in  front  of  my  office,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  building,  when  I  lost  sight  of  them, 
and  could  not  see  whether  they  took  refuge  in  the  building  or  continued  up  to  Common  street ; 
thereupon  the  crowd  on  the  corner  advanced  up  the  street,  and  came  out  in  front  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  advance  crowd  seemed  to  be  policemen,  but  they  were  followed  by  a  promiscuous 
crowd. 

Q.  Did  they  advance  firing  or  not  ? 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  say.  There  was  a  general  firing,  but  I  could  not  positively  state 
when  they  advanced  whether  it  was  firing  or  whether  there  were  no  shots  fired  during  the 
advance.  They  came  up  in  front  of  the  Institute,  particularly  in  front  of  my  office,  and  by 
that  time  seemed  to  be  watching  the  windows  of  the  building  and  firing  in  that  direction  ; 
and  I  also  heard  shots  as  from  within  the  building,  though  I  could  not  see  whence  they 
came.  I  did  not  see  anybody  fire.  The  firing  between  the  crowd  which  came  up  and  the 
persons  apparently  within  the  building,  continued  for  some  time — perhaps  twenty  minutes. 
The  white  crowd  continued  to  increase  in  front.  There  was  a  horse  lot  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  building,  having  a  wooden  fence  in  front.  Some  shots,  I  presume,  came  from  the  side 
of  that  building,  which  induced  the  police  to  break  down  that  fence,  and  they  entered  the 
vacant  lot  right  on  the  side  of  the  building ;  and  I  heard  shots  in  that  direction  and  also  in 
front ;  and  having  got  into  the  real'  of  my  office — a  sort  of  enfilading  fire  on  that  side  and  in 
front  making  it  somewhat  dangerous  from  stray  shots — I  went  to  the  window  and  recognized 
somebody  there  I  knew,  and  he  remarked,  "Why  don't  you  come  out  of  the  building?  " 
"Well,"  I  answered,  "isn't  it  more  dangerous  in  the  street  than  in  the  office?"  He 
answered,  ''No,  I  think  your  best  chance  is  in  the  street."  There  was  a  United  States  officer, 
I  think,  from  his  clothing,  (I  do  not  think  he  was  in  full  dress  uniform,  but  he  had  the  cap 
on,)  standing  alongside.  He  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  asked  if  I  was  a  member  of 
the  convention.  I  told  him,  "No,  sir."  He  said,  "At  all  events,  I  recommend  you  to 
come  out ;  you  will  be  safer  out  than  in ;  I  have  restrained  the  crowd  from  entering  the 
Institute  up  to  the  present  time,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  will  succeed  in  keeping  them 
out."  I  took  their  advice,  and  jumped  out  of  the  wiudow,  standing  a  little  back  and  over 
the  iron  railing,  on  to  the  banquette.  The  police  were  standing  there  on  the  banquette  in 
pretty  large  force,  and  not  to  show  any  alarm  or  trepidation,  I  suppose  I  halted  as  much  as 
a  minute  right  among  them,  and  finally  went  very  leisurely  on  towards  Common  street. 
Just  before  I  got  to  the  corner  I  heard  a  great  rumpus  right  back  of  me — a  great  body  of 
shots  fired.  Looking  back,  I  saw  six  freedmen  coming  up  towards  the  corner  at  full  speed, 
followed  by  a  crowd.  I  hastened  my  steps  and  got  to  the  corner  of  a  fence.  I  slipped 
around  and  put  my  back  up  against  the  fence.     They  continued  up  Philippa  street. 

Q.  What  was  the  crowd  pursuing  the  negroes  composed  of? 

A.  Really  I  could  not  distinguish.  I  judge  they  were  promiscuously  policemen  and 
citizens.  * 

Q.  Were  they  firing  at  the  negroes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  then  went  on  up  common  street  towards  the  river,  where  the  medical 
college  stands,  and  when  I  got  to  Baronne  street  I  found  a  considerable  crowd  there,  and 
some  shots  were  being  fired.  From  their  attitude,  I  saw  they  were  watching  the  rear  of  the 
medical  college  building  on  the  side  of  Baronne  street,  as  if  they  anticipated  persons  would 
escape  from  that  direction.  I  heard  one  man  remark,  "There ho  is  on  the  roof;  now  you 
see  his  head  ;"  but  I  did  not  halt.  I  went  on  down,  and  thence  came  around  into  Canal 
street,  but  before  I  got  around  there  the  final  surrender  of  the  hall  had  taken  place. 

Q.  That  was  all  you  saw  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remarked  that  you  saw  these  various  crowds  composed  of  citizens  and  policemen 
respectively.    Did  they  seem  to  be  acting  in  concert  ? 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  observe  anything  to  indicate  that  there  was  any  pre-arrangement  be- 
tween them.      Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties,  about  1 1  o'clock,  Judge 
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Howell  cAmc  into  my  office  with  several  other  members  of  the  convention,  and  by  that  time 
there  was  a  considerable  colored  crowd  in  front  of  the  Institute,  and  I  also  heard  that  the 
hall  up  stairs  was  densely  packed.  I  saluted  the  judge,  and  remarked  that  I  thought  it  was 
a  rather  unfortunate  business  for  the  convention  to  have  this  mass  of  people  around  there ; 
that  I  did  not  think  it  was  very  creditable ;  that  I  understood  the  hall  was  overrun  with 
these  people,  and  I  did  not  see  how  the  convention  could  deliberate.  He  replied  by  asking 
me,  "What  are  they  doing  here?  What  brought  them  here?"  or  something  tantamount  to 
that.  I  said,  "  I  suppose  they  came  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  speakers  on  Friday 
night."  He  said  that  they  were  not  here  with  his  approbation ;  that  he  disapproved  of  that 
meeting,  and  had  no  connection  with  it.  I  also  remarked  that  I  thought  it  was  due  to  him 
and  to  some  of  the  wiser  heads  of  the  convention  to  induce  the  crowd  to  disperse.  He  said 
certainly  ;  that  he  would  do  so ;  that  he  would  make  the  effort ;  and  he  went  out.  What 
he  did  I  do  not  know.  About  half  an  hour  after  he  came  back  into  the  hall,  and  was  in  the 
hall  in  my  office  during  the  whole  time  I  was  there.  I  also  spoke  to  Mr.  Alfred  Shaw,  who 
came  in  and  took  a  seat  alongside  of  me.  I  made  the  same  remarks  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  take  it  seriously.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  proceeding  was  going  to  be 
had  against  the  members  of  the  convention.  He  said  he  did  not  know  officially,  but  he 
presumed  the  programme  to  be  that  they  were  to  be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury ;  that  the 
indictment  would  be  founded  upon  the  proceedings  of  to-day,  where  of  course  all  would  be 
identified ;  and  he  presumed  that  to-morrow  the  writs  of  arrest  would  be  made.  He  said 
they  were  as  anxious  to  go  to  jail  as  the  parties  wore  to  arrest  them.  They  would  yield, 
but  in  less  than  three  hours  after  .they  would  all  be  released  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
He  remarked  that  it  would  be  sued  out  before  Judge  Duplantier,  of  the  sixth  district  court. 

Q.  Were  there  any  members  of  tho  convention  armed  ? 

A.  None  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  judge  from  their  conversation  that  they  intended  to  make  any  defence  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Shaw  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  your  impression  at  the  time  ;  that  they  would  be  protected  by  the  police  and 
city  authorities  from  the  attack  of  the  mob  ?  Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  expect  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  police  from  an  attack  of  the  mob  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  remarks  to  that  effect.  These  remarks  occurred  bo- 
fore  the  difficulty.  I  judge  that  they  anticipated  no  row.  I  will  finish  what  I  was  relating 
of  Mr.  Shaw.  After  stating  what  he  believed  would  be  the  course  against  them,  he  said  that 
upon  their  release  by  habeas  corpus,  by  a  regularly  constituted  court,  they  would  get  the  full 
force  and  benefit  of  the  President's  despatch  published  that  morning,  stating  that  the  mili- 
tary was  ordered  to  sustain  the  courts. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  police  that  day  to  suppress  the  mob  and  pre- 
vent the  holding  a  convention  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  them  leading  the  mob  in  an  attack  on  that  building  ? 

[Answer  not  in  copy.] 

Q.  They  were  in  front,  and  the  mob  behind  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  the  policemen  fire  into  the  building  before  they  demanded  its  surrender  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.    I  saw  policemen  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  building. 

Q.  Were  they  or  were  they  not  assisted  by  the  mob  ?  Were  not  policemen  and  the  mob 
firing  at  the  same  time  at  the  building  ? 

A.  I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  There  was  promiscuous  firing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  just  said  that  the  policemen  were  ahead,  and  that  the  policemen  fired  at  the 
building  and  tho  mob  fired? 
.    A.  I  cannot  say  I  saw  any  persons  dressed  in  citizens'  clothes  fire. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  question  of  identification. 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  saw  any  person  in  citizen's  clothes  fire ;  but  my  simple  belief  is,  that  they 
did.  •• 

Q.  Were  tho  policemen  and  the  mob  apparently  acting  in  concert  in  the  attack,  upon  the 
building  where  the  convention  was  sitting? 

A.  They  were  together. 

Q.  Were  they,  or  were  they  not,  acting  in  concert  ?    What  was  your  opinion  ? 

A.  Coucert  would  imply  pre-existing  arrangement. 

Q.  Not  necessarily.  The  question  is  whether  they  were  apparently,  or  not,  acting  together 
in  attacking  that  building. 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  conscientiously,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  a  positive  answer ;  but  what  is  your  impression  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that,  positively  and  emphatically. 

Q.  You  had  no  opinion  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  police  and  the  crowd  were  after  them  in  connection,  and  acted,  I  should 
judge,  both  in  the  aggressive  against  that  building. 

Q.  Is  not  that  acting  in  concert  ? 

A.  It  is  implied,  bat  might  be.  qa&Wuwi. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  member  of  the  police  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  the  mob,  or  cause  diem 
to  desist  from  attacking  that  building  7 

A.  I  did  not.  f 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  chief  of  police  on  the  ground  or  in  the  building,  during  the  time  of  the 
riot  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  his  chief  officers,  his  lieutenants  ? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  his  specials. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  you  Knew  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  see  Lucien  Adams  there  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not.     Before  the  final  or  worst  part  of  it  I  had  lost  sight  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  list  of  casualties  on  both  sides  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  except  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  that  was  killed  on  the  side  of  the  police  and 
citizens,  and  the  number  that  was  killed  on  the  side  of  the  members  of  the  convention  and 
colored  men  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  only  what  I  read  in  the  newspaper  report,  and  I  have  no  fresh  recollection  of 
that. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  police  perform  their  duty  that  day  in  preserving  the  peace  ? 

A.  I  saw  no  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  except  by  firing  at  the  building,  or  driving  the 
crowd  out  of  the  street.    That  was  the  only  action  I  saw  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

I.  I.  Mu shaw ay,  No.  323  Carondelet  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  man  by  the  name  0f  Ruloff,  or  Hoff  ? 

A.  I  am  acquainted  with  him,  but  I  know  him  only  by  sight. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  conversation  with  him  July  30,  or  the  day  after? 

A.  Not  on  the  30th,  but  on  the  31st. 

Q.  State  that  conversation. 

A.  My  father  and  myself  went  down  to  see  Dr.  Dostie  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Coming  back, 
a  young  man  got  in  the  cars — a  rough-looking  fellow — who  said  he  had  shot  Mr.  Fish  at  the 
door,  and  shot  him  in  the  back,  outside  the  building,  when  the  police  and  some  friends  were 
carrying  him  down  the  street.  His  name  is  George  Ruloff.  He  told  me  he  lived  at  the 
corner  of  Julia  and  St.  Charles  streets. 

Isaac  Flynn,  43  Treme  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  you  saw  there  about  that  policeman  shooting  three  negroes  there,  and 
give  his  name. 

A.  Tony  Martin.  I  do  not  know  his  partner's  name.  I  saw  him  shoot  three  colored  men 
as  they  came  out  of  the  Institute.  They  were  shooting  them  as  they  came  out,  one  after  the 
other. 

Q.  Did  ho  stop  or  try  to  arrest  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  pulled  his  pistol  out  and  shot  him.  He  called  out, 
"  Here  come  the  black  negro  sous  of  bitches,"  and  shot  him,  and  he  began  throwing  rocks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  were  killed,  or  not  ? 

A.  Two  were  shot  plumb  dead,  and  the  other  did  not  live  till  he  got  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Were  you  hurt  down  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  shot  inside  the  Institute. 

Q.  In  the  arm  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  there  when  it  commenced,  and  when  our  flag  came  in  they  commenced 
firing  on  it. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  shot  in  the  arm  ? 

A.  A  citizen.  He  caught  me  by  the  collar,  and  another  went  behind  and  shot  me  down 
with  a  pistol,  and  then  he  dragged  me  down  stairs  by  the  legs  and  turned  me  loose,  and 
threw  me  out  in  the  street,  and  commenced  throwing  rocks.  I  was  knocked  down  eight 
times  with  rocks.  They  then  ran  up  with  clubs  and  beat  me  over  the  arms  and  hands. 
They  then  arrested  me  and  took  me  to  the  prison. 

Q.  Who  did  all  this? 

A.  The  crowd  in  the  street. 

Q.  What  was  this  crowd  composed  of? 

A.  Most  of  them  were  firemen,  and  the  balance  there  paper  boys  and  citizens. 

Q.  Were  there  any  policemen  ? 

A.  There  were  policemen,  too,  standing  there  shooting  and  throwing  rocks.  Most  of  the 
shooting  was  done  by  policemen.    They  shot  a  dozen  times  in  the  window  at  me. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  police  try  to  keep  the  crowd  off  you  when  you  were  wounded  ? 

A.  I  think  only — at  least  one,  sir ;  he  knew  me.  He  ran  up  about  the  time  they  were 
knocking  me  down  and  stopped  them.     I  got  up  every  time  they  knocked  me  down. 
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William  Hodgkins,  No.  242  Canal  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  witness  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July  30,  on  the  streets  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  there  at  the  commencement,  standing  at  the  corner  of  Gravier  and 
St.  Charles,  with  a  couple  of  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Johnson,  and  saw  the  crowd 
running  down  St.  Charles  street  towards  Common.  I  went  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  I  saw  a  colored  man  in  the  hands  of  two  policemen.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter! 
He  said  ho  had  been  shooting  a  white  man,  and  I  stopped  on  the  corner  for  an  hour  longer, 
and  then  came  down  to  Canal  and  St.  Charles  streets.  While  there  I  heard  shots  fired  on  the 
street.  I  stepped  out  in  the  street  and  saw  the  flash.  I  said  to  Mr.  Bell,  "  Let  us  go  down 
there."    After  a  few  minutes.we  went  down  and  saw  them  firing  towards  the  Institute. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  The  crowd  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  crowd  composed  of? 

A.  Mostly  police. 

Q.  Could  you  see  what  they  were  firing  at? 

A.  No,  sir.  They  were  firing  at  the  building  through  the  windows,  and  I  saw  men  brought 
out,  mostly  colored  men.  I  only  saw  two  white  men  brought  out,  Mr.  Fish  and  Dr.  Dostie. 
I  was  on  Canal  street  when  I  heard  them  halloo  and  whoop.  When  I  looked  around,  Fish 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street— the  same  side  as  the  Institute — between  two  officers; 
and  some  time  after  that  Dostie  came  up  (when  he  came  out  of  the  door  I  did  not  see  him) 
between  the  Institute  and  that  new  building.  He  was  bleeding  on  the  left  side  of  the  fore- 
head. He  got  about  twenty  steps  further,  when  the  crowd  rushed  after  him,  and  I  could  not 
tell  how  many  shots  were  fired — four  or  five  more,  probably.  I  went  over  afterwards  and  saw 
him  lying  there  apparently  dead.  He  lay  there  for  an  hour  afterwards.  I  saw  him  when 
they  put  him  in  the  cart. 

Q.  Who  put  him  in  the  cart  ? 

A.  Four  policemen— one  at  each  hand  and  one  at  each  foot. 

Q.  How  did  they  put  him  in,  as  a  wounded  man  ? 

A.  He  was  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  cart 

Q.  Just  lifted  up  and  thrown  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  policemen  jumped  on  the  cart  and  drove  off  with  him.  I  did  not  see 
whether  there  was  a  driver  on  the  cart,  or  whether  the  police  drove.  I  supposed  he  wa> 
dead,  but  I  heard  afterwards  he  was  not. 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  crowd  about  the  cart  ? 

A.  There  were  very  few  who  followed  him. 

Q.  When  they  put  him  in  the  cart  did  they  seem  sorry,  or  to  rejoice  ? 

A.  They  did  not  seem  any  ways  sorry  at  all. 

Q.  Were  they  the  contrary  ? 

A.  I  should  think  so  by  their  actions. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  demonstrations  of  joy? 

A.  I  heard  a  good  many  say,  "  The  son  of  a  bitch  is  gone,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Well,  from  what  you  saw,  do  you  think  the  police  and  citizens  were  acting  together 
that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  the  police  arrest  anybody  but  members  of  the  convention  and  negroes  that 
day? 

A.  No,  sir,  none  at  all.  There  were  five  or  six,  or  moTe,  negroes  brought  out  and  beat 
with  clubs  before  they  got  across  the  street. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  they  were  police  or  outsiders. 

Q.  Did  you  see  in  that  mob  of  citizens  there  during  the  day  any  wearing  a  badge  by 
which  they  could  distinguish  one  another  in  a  crowd  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  blue  ribbon,  and  understood  it  was  worn  by  extra  policemen  sworn  in. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  Hays's  brigade  or  a  portion  of  it  being  on  the  ground 
that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  badge  of  the  Washington  artillery  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  on  the  ground  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

George  Kimball,  No. 215  Gravier  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  vicinity  of  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30,  at  any  time  during  the  riot? 
A.  I  was  at  my  place  of  business  ;  that  is  the  nearest  I  approached  to  it ;  at  the  corner  o 
Gravier  and  Philippa  streets. 
Q.  Did  you  witness  any  of  the  ocr  arrences  that  took  place  that  day  ? 
A.  I  saw  several  negroes  passing  wounded,  and  heard  several  shots. 
Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  a  white  woman  cut  or  stab  a  wounded  negro  on  that  day  ? 
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A.  I  saw  a  white  woman,  that  seemed  as  though  she  had  something  in  her  hand,  near  the 
corner  of  Philippa  and  Gravier ;  I  was  standing  on  the  corner ;  the  negro  was  lying  partly 
in  the  gutter  ana  on  the  sidewalk  ;  I  saw  this  woman — I  do  not  know  whether  she  cut  or 
stabbed  him. 

Q.  Did  she  have  any  weapon  in  her  hand  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  say ;  I  was  not  near  enough. 

Q.  Could  you  recognize  this  woman  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  her ;  I  would  recognize  her  if  I  saw  her  again. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  her  name  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  She  was  making  passes  at  a  negro  lying  on  the  ground  as  if  stabbing  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Julian  Saget,  No.  198  Conde  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  a  gunsmith. 

Q.  How  many  arms  did  you  sell  on  July  30  last,  and  to  whom  ? 

A.  I  believe  for  four  days  hardly  a  dozen ;  no  large  pistols. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  sell  July  30  ? 

A.  Three  or  four,  I  believe.    One  day  before  I  sold  about  six. 

Q.  To  citizens  or  policemen  1 

A.  Citizens.    I  did  not  sell  any  to  policemen. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  much  ammunition  that  day  ? 

A.  I  had  no  ammunition  or  caps  that  day/ 

Ann  Harvey,  No.  133  Basin  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  sec  anything  take  place,  July  30,  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  during  the 
riot  there  ? 

A.  I  heard  there  was  quite  a  number  of  speeches  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  take  place  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  coming  down,  and  just  as  I  got  near  there  I  heard  the  drum  beat,  and 
I  saw  a  parcel  of  men  coming  with  the  flag.  I  saw  the  flag  stop ;  then  I  heard  a  pistol 
fired,  and  the  crowd  surrounded  me.  I  went  off  and  staid  in  the  house  until  it  seemed  all 
right,  and  they  went  up  stairs  with  the  flag,  and  then  I  went  out  there  like  the  rest  of  the 
spectators.  After  awhile  it  appeared  like  a  white  boy  went  into  the  riot,  after  he'd  been 
there  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  started  the  second  riot,  as  far  as  I  could  see ;  and  at  that  the 
police  all  rushed  forward  and  fired  on  the  crowd  and  drove  them  away. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  prisoners  brought  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  could  not  tell  who  they  were,  but  I  heard  it  said  that  one  was  Dostie. 
Then  I  saw  two  young  men  run ;  I  heard  persons  standing  there  cry,  "  Shoot  the  damned 
radicals,"  aud  one  young  man  ran  into  a  house  on  Common  street,  and  one  went  in  and  shot 
at  him. 

Q.  Who  went  in  and  shot  at  him  ? 

A.  Two  police  fired  at  him  just  as  ho  went  in. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  policemen  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  near  when  they  brought  the  young  man  out  of  this  house. 

Q.  Was  ho  wounded  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  he  was  not  wounded  that  I  know  of.  I  was  at  the  other  corner,  where  the 
little  frame  house  is. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Horton  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  as  they  were  bringing  him  along,  but  I  do  not  know  who  struck  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wnether  he  was  wounded  on  the  street  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do,  because  I  know  him  very  well. 

Q.  Was  it  a  crowd  of  police  or  citizens  ? 

A.  Citizens  and  police.  When  the  police  shot,  a  parcel  of  men  ran  up,  and  I  heard  them 
say  that  Dostie  was  dead,  and  two  or  turee  of  them  said  that  if  they  *•  had  not  finished  him 
they  were  in  for  him  too." 

Q.  Were  they  policemen  that  made  that  remark  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Citizens? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  A.  Elmore.  No.  11)4  Treme  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  a  special  officer  of  the  City  Railroad  Company. 
Q.  Not  one  of  the  city  police  ? 

A.  I  am  commissioned  by  the  city,  but  paid  by  the  company. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  any  part  of 
the  riot  on  July  30  ? 
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A.  Well,  sirt  I  was  at  the  comer  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets  keeping  the  track  clear 
there,  and  I  believe  it  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  there  came  a  fife  ana  drum  and  crowd 
of  black  men  from  the  second  district.  When  thev  were  about  midway  of  Canal  street  I 
noticed  about  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  kick  and  strike  a  young  boy  about  sixteen  years  old, 
and  hitting  at  him  with  loaded  sticks.  I  went  forward  and  opened  the  lappel  of  my  coat, 
showing  him  my  star,  and  told  him  he  must  stop.  He  did  not,  and  I  snatched  hold  of  the 
young  man  and  pulled  him  out  and  shoved  him  behind  me,  and  they  commenced  on  me.  I 
asked  them  if  they  did  not  respect  police  officers.  They  said,  •'  God  damn  the  police  officers." 
I  told  them  to  stand  back ;  they  did  not,  and  I  pulled  out  a  Coifs  revolver  and  told  them, 
"  The  first  man  that  strikes  me  I  will  shoot  him.  When  I  was  telling  them  this  I  heard  a 
shot  about  ten  or  fifteen  steps  towards  the  second  district.  This  shot  came  from  there.  The 
shot  was  no  sooner  fired  than  I  was  struck  right  on  the  side  of  the  knee,  and  it  just  seemed 
as  if  I  had  no  sense,  and  that  the  limb  was  asleep — I  felt  pins  and  needles.  The  minute  the 
feeling  went  off  I  heard  the  whistle  blow,  and  I  runhed  to  the  whistle.  They  had  a  special 
officer  there,  and  I  arrested  the  man  that  fired  the  shot  and  a  couple  of  citizens,  and  locked 
them  up. 

Q.  Was  that  shot  from  the  Bourbon  side  of  Canal  street  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  man,  white  or  colored  7 

A.  A  slim  colored  man.  That  was  all  the  shots  I  heard  fired  that  day.  I  went  right  to 
the  first  district  with  this  prisoner.     When  I  came  back  there  was  a  general  rumpus. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  provocation  this  boy  gave  to  the  negroes ;  whether  he  called  out  to 
the  procession,  or  anything  of  that  sort  7 

A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  the  boy  ask  what  they  were  hitting  him  for.  I  did  not  see  anything 
that  occurred  before  they  were  beating  him.  I  did  not  see  anything  before  this  fife  and 
drum  came  up. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  the  boy  gave  any  provocation  to  the  negroes  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  anything. 

Q.  Where  were  you  7 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  was  not  further  from  the  boy  than  from  here  to  there,  (pointing  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room. ) 

Q.  The  drums  were  beating  at  that  time  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  had  been  several  disputes  between  the  drivers  of  the  cars  and  colored 
men,  and  I  went  up  to  keep  the  track  clear  so  the  drivers  would  have  nothing  to  say. 

Q.  By  what  authority  was  the  police  armed  with  fire-arms  7 

A.  Every  police  officer  goes  armed. 

Q.  Is  that  the  order  7 

A.  It  is  not  regular  orders.  They  always  have  been  armed ;  the  police  on  duty  have  been 
armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  special  or  extra  policemen  were  sworn  in  that  day,  or  before 
that  day  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  being  sworn  in  for  that  day  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  confederate  service  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Louisa  Brown,  Poland  street,  near  where  the  cars  change  on  the  way  to  the  barracks, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  what  you  saw  on  July  30. 

A.  I  was  working  out — sewing— and  the  lady  where  I  lived  told  me  there  was  a  great 
distraction  in  town,  and  asked  if  my  husband  was  out.  I  told  her  he  was.  She  said  I  had 
better  get  my  brothers  to  go  for  him.  I  said  there  were  none  at  home ;  so  I  took  the  car 
and  went  down.  When  I  got  opposite  the  old  Picayune  cotton-press,  this  side,  two  United 
States  white  soldiers  of  the  cavalry  came  to  take  the  car.  They  just  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  car  in  front  and  shot  till  they  killed  four  men. 

Q.  Were  they  United  States  soldiers  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  soldiers  that  they  shot  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  fall  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  these  men  they  shot  7 

A.  Colored  men.  When  I  got  to  Canal  street  there  was  a  man  in  the  same  car,  a  col- 
ored man,  and  he  spoke  very  rough,  and  used  a  great  many  words  he  had  no  right  to  use ; 
and  he  was  shot  in  the  car.     One  of  the  United  States  soldiers'  names  was  Peter  O'Neil. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  regiment  he  belonged  to  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  shoot  with  7 
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A.  A  revolver.  On  ray  way  home  I  was  protected  by  two  gentlemen.  On  my  way  I  saw 
a  man  running  from  Canal  street,  and  when  below  his  door  the  police  were  right  on  him, 
and  knocked  him  with  sticks.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  killed  him  or  not.  When  they 
left  the  man  that  was  knocked  down  they  shot  two  little  colored  boys  coming  from  Canal 
street,  one  about  fourteen  and  one  about  sixteen  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  know  either  one  of  these  policemen  that  shot  the  colored  man  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  know  the  one  that  shot  the  two  boys,  for  I  saw  him.  I  do  not  know  his- 
name. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  that  soldier's  name  is  O'Neil  ? 

A.  Because  he  lived  close  by  where  I  lived,  in  Lafayette  street.  Then  he  was  not  a 
soldier. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  a  soldier  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Peter  Knight,  corner  of  Port  and  Casacaloo  streets,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  of  the  occurrences  on  Victory  street,  on  the  night  of  July  30? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  down  there.  I  heard  the  watchman  rap  his  club  there,  and  there  was 
another  watchman  standing  where  I  was.  I  said,  "  Why  don't  you  answer  that  call  ?  "  and 
he  did  rap,  but  you  could  not  hear  his  club  twenty  feet  away.  Then  we  went  down.  We 
saw  a  crowd  of  drunken  fellows  raising  the  devil  with  some  negroes  there. 

Q.  Who  were  those  drunken  men  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.    They  were  citizens. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A.  We  saw  them  breaking  open  the  doors  and  go  in  and  call  the  negroes  out  of  the  little 
shanties  they  live  in,  and  told  tnem  to  come  outside,  which  they  did.  There  was  one  negro 
up  stairs,  and  he  would  not  come  down,  but  said  to  the  other  negroes,  "Are  you  fools  enough 
to  go  with  those  fellows  there  ? "  And  then  they  went  up  stairs,  and  I  heard  a  revolver 
fired ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  after  that  a  police  officer  came  along  and  went  up  stairs  and 
burst  the  door  open  and  took  the  negro  out. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  him  ? 

A.  I  think  they  shot  him ;  I  saw  him  wounded.  I  saw  them  carry  him  to  the  jail,  to  the 
third  district  police  station. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  the  shot  that  wounded  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  shots  fired  there.  I  had  to  run  away  to  get  clear  of 
them. 

Q.  How  manv  policemen  were  there  there  ? 

A.  About  eight  or  ten,  and  about  thirty  citizens  ;  they  were  armed  with  revolvers. 

Q.  Who  were  those  shots  fired  at  ? 

A.  At  one  of  the  negroes  trying  to  jump  the  fence. 

Q.  Did  the  police  attempt  to  make  any  effort  to  protect  the  negro  from  the  citizens  ? 

A.  The  negro  would  not  come  down  and  they  had  to  burst  open  the  door. 

Q.  What  had  he  done  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  citizens  who  ordered  the  negro  to  come  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  shot  him  because  he  would  not  come  ? 

A.  They  shot  him  after  they  had  him,  taking  him  down  stairs.  I  do  not  know  who  did  it, 
police  or  citizens. 

Q.  Did  the  police  make  any  attempts  to  arrest  any  of  these  rioters  there  who  were  disturb- 
ing the  negroes  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  corporal  there,  and  he  told  a  man  to  go  away  or  he  would  arrest  him,  and 
he  gave  him  some  lip,  and  he  collared  him,  and  then  the  man  said,  "I  will  listen  to  what 
you  say,"  and  went  about  his  business. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  arrested  there  that  night  but  negroes  ? 

A.  N«,  sir;  none  but  negroes,  and  a  negro  woman. 

Q.  Who  fired  these  fifty  or  sixty  shots  at  the  negro  getting  over  the  fence  ? 

A.  Police  and  citizens ;  they  were  all  mixed  up. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  that  the  negro  had  done  anything — committed  any  crime  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Were  they  simply  after  him  because  he  was  a  negro  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  on  Victory  street,  between  Port  and  Enghein,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  what  is  called  Shinbone  alley.    That  is  all  I  saw. 

George  Clark,  corner  of  St.  Ann  and  Treme  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics'  Institute  during  any  part  of  the  riots  7 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  arrived  here  from  the  country  by  the  Jackson  railroad  about  twelve  o'clock. 
Q.  State  what  occurred  there  that  you  witnessed. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 17 
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A.  I  got  there  after  the  beginning  of  it  some  time.  I  saw  the  police  and  people  running 
away  from  there.  I  kept  on  down  to  the  Institute,  and  in  front  of  it,  and  the  first  person  I 
saw  was  Mr.  Shaw.  He  came  out  and  the  police  took  charge  of  him.  They  had  difficulty 
in  saving  him  from  the  mob.  I  saw  a.  gooa  many  youngsters  and  boys  and  young  men, 
some  with  sticks  and  clubs,  and  occasionally  a  negro  would  drop  out  of  the  windows,  or  get 
out  of  the  building.  I  was  endeavoring  to  save  them,  and  went  there  for  that  purpose,  but 
I  could  not  prevent  it.  While  I  would  be  saving  one,  another  one  would  be  probably  mal- 
treated or  killed 

Q.  Bv  whom  were  they  killed  7 

A.  They  were  citizens  who  did  it.  The  excitement  was  so  great  that  I  do  not  know  how 
long  I  was  there,  but  I  left  there  before  Michael  Hahn  was  brought  out  of  the  building.  I 
had  got  away  two  squares  from  there  when  he  was  brought  out.  There  was  a  federal  officer 
there  at  the  same  time ;  he  and  I  were  co-operating  together  to  do  all  we  could.  I  suppose 
I  saved  the  lives  of  seven  or  eight,  negroes  and  white  persons,  or  saved  them  from  being 
badly  treated.  Mr.  Daunoy  was  in  the  building  and  saw  me  and  raised  the  sash,  and  ap- 
plied to  me  for  protection.  He  raised  the  sash  and  jumped  out  of  the  window,  and  there 
was  a  number  of  police  officers  right  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  Institute.  He  jumped  out 
of  the  governor's  office  window  and  threw  his  arm  around  me  and  asked  me  to  save  him, 
and  I  called  some  five  or  six  police  officers  and  told  them  to  take  care  of  him.  The  crowd 
was  furious  against  him,  but  he  was  not  hurt.  Some  of  the  officers  had  pistols  and  some 
had  their  sticks  (batons)  to  keep  the  crowd  off.  I  followed  him  up  as  far  as  the  corner, 
saw  he  was  safe,  and  then  returned.  When  I  first  got  there,  going  from  Common  street 
down  to  the  Institute,  the  same  side  of  the  street,  a  part  of  the  fence  was  torn  down  at  the 
school-house  there  at  the  corner,  along  the  medical  college  there.  There  were  two  or  three 
shots  fired  from  the  windows  of  the  building  up  stairs,  and  there  was  a  number  of  people 
there,  and  they  fired  six  or  a  dozen  shots  in  return.  Just  about  that  moment  there  were  two 
negroes  ran  out,  and  the  crowd  after  them,  and  the  police  were  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  off 
of  them — what  I  saw  at  the  time.  I  managed  to  save  one  negro :  got  him  against  the  fence, 
with  my  arms  around  him,  and  threatened  the  crowd  if  anyone  hurt  him  I  would  hurt  them, 
and  make  them  responsible  for  it.  I  pretended  as  if  I  knew  them,  but  I  did  not.  I  know 
them  by  sight,  some  of  them,  but  could  not  call  them  by  name.  I  suppose  I  was  there  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  had  to  leave,  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  heat.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  go  up  to  the  corner  and  get  a  lady  in  the  house  to  pour  some  water  on  my  head,  to 
keep  from  fainting. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  mob  arrested  by  any  of  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  some.  Whether  they  were  taken  to  the  watch-house  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  I  saw  the  chief  of  police  and  two  or  three  of  his  officers  knock  down  several  persons 
when  Michael  Hahn  was  in  their  procession.  This  was  about  two  blocks  away  from  the 
building,  near  the  comer  of  Caroudelet  and  Common,  an  immense  crowd  following,  some 
with  pistols,  and  the  chief  was  there  in  front  of  them,  knocking  them  down  and  driving 
them  away,  and  the  police  surrounded  him  to  save  him.  I  went  across  the  street ;  then  I 
saw  him  and  ran  across  the  street,  and  he  saw  me  and  appealed  to  me.  I  have  known  him 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  He  said,  '•  George,  for  God's  sake  protect  me."  I  said,  **  I  will." 
This  was  Governor  Hahn.  I  then  threatened  the  crowd,  and  drove  several  of  them  away — 
made  them  put  up  their  pistols ;  and  just  at  that  moment  three  or  four  came  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  chief  knocked  one  down  in  the  gutter  that  I  know  of,  and  I  think  three  or  four. 
That  man  had  a  belt  on,  with  a  pistol ;  appeared  to  be  a  sailor,  or  an  Irishman.  On  the 
sidewalk  next  to  the  wall  the  police  had  knocked  down  two  or  three.  There  was  quite  a 
scuffle  there  at  the  time,  to  save  Governor  Hahn  from  harm.  He  was  all  bleeding.  I  fol- 
lowed him  with  two  or  three  citizens,  and  assisted  the  police  in  keeping  the  crowd  off,  and 
got  him  in  a  carriage  right  at  the  corner. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dostie  when  he  came  out  of  the  building  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  him  at  all.     I  saw  Mr.  Shaw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  1 

A.  No.    I  saw  a  number  of  white  men  brought  out.    I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  see  firing  on  the  building  before  the  police  got  possession  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  see  some  firing  by  citizens.  The  first  tiring  I  saw  when  I  first  got 
there  whh  out  of  the  windows — five  or  six  shots  from  the  windows  of  the  building — and  the 
shots  were  returned.  I  saw  only  one  police  officer  in  that  crowd,  but  whether  he  fired  or 
not  I  do  not  know  ;  but  they  were  evidently  citizens,  the  balance  of  them.  I  saw  some 
policemen  with  revolvers  in  their  hands,  and  I  made  them  put  them  up.  Those  that  knew 
me  generally  obeyed  my  request  or  order.  I  had  no  control  over  them,  only  as  an  alderman. 
I  had  a  negro  come  to  me  day  before  yesterday  on  the  street  and  say  I  had  saved  him  and 
thanked  me  for  it 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  riot  first  commenced  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  arrived  here  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  went  to  my  place  of  business  on 
Gravier  street.  My  usual  hour  of  going  to  the  City  Hall  is  twelve  o'clock  to  half  past  twelve. 
I  then  wont  up  to  the  hall  to  attend  to  my  official  duties. 

Q.  Had  the  police  got  possession  of  the  hall  when  you  got  there  ? 

A.  ^o^  sir ;  they  had  not  got  possession  of  it  when  I  left ;  they  had  a  short  time  afterwards. 
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Q.  Were  they  endeavoring  to  get  possession  while  you  were  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  made  two  attempts  while  I  was  there.    I  got  into  the  vestibule  of  the 
building.    1  addressed  myself  to  the  police  to  behave  themselves  and  keep  quiet  there,  and 
keep  that  mob  and  crowd:  of  boys  ana  young  men  away  from  the  building,  and  just  range 
themselves  on  the  side* walk  until  an  officer  could  come  up  and  go  into  the  building  and  see 
what  they  desired.     I  saw  a  white  flag  put  out  then.     Once  I  was  in  the  vestibule  when  the 
police  went  up  stairs,  and  several  shots  were  fired — I  presume  just  as  they  got  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs — and  they  came  running  down  both  steps,  tumbling  over  each  other. 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  those  shots  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  armed  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  a  good  many  of  them  had  no  arms — nothing  but  their  batons.  None  of  the 
police  were  armed  specially.  A  great  many  of  them  have  their  own  private  arms.  I  suppose 
they  carried  them.    The  city  does  not  furnish  arms  to  the  police. 

Q.  What  provision  was  made  by  the  city  government  to  furnish  the  police  with  arms  for 
this  occasion  ? 

A.  No  provision  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  ought  to  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  number  of  extra  or  special  police  were  sworn  in  previous  to  this  time  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  There  are  five  hundred  police  m  the  city,  and  there  are  generally  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  supernumeraries  in  each  district.  They  fill  vacancies  at  night  or  day,  when 
policemen  are  absent,  and  they  are  paid  for  the  time  they  serve ;  and  I  believe  the  supernu- 
meraries were  called  out.  I  approved  the  pay-roll  of  the  police  last  week,  and  the  pay-roll 
included  very  few  extra  duty  men  above  the  five  hundred  men. 

Q.  You  would  know  then  if  any  extra  policemen  had  been  paid  for  or  hired.  Would  you 
know  if  any  had  been  sworn  in  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  That  evening  I  heard  the  mayor  swearing  in  extra  policemen,  but  that  was 
after  the  fight — on  Monday  evening. 

Q.  Who  were  those  who  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  police  in  endeavoring  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  building  ? 

A.  They  are  men  called  supernumeraries.  There  were  citizens  there  not  in  concert  with  the 
police.    There  was  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  had  no  connection  with  the  police. 

Q.  Who  were  firing  into  the  building  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  large  number  of  boys  among  them.  But  of  the  police  not  uniformed,. 
I  suppose  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  supernumeraries  that  day  who  were  not  uniformed,  but 
they  had  the  metal  badge  on.  - 

Q.  What  did  that  blue  ribbon  mean  ?  \ 

A.  You  see  there  are  not  badges  enuogh.    The  late  police  have  carried  them  off  or  lost  them,, 
and  the  supernumeraries  put  on  a  blue  ribbon,  and  they  gave  the  blue  ribbon  to  the  citizens 
who  were  sworn  in  in  the  afternoon.    I  did  not  see  any  blue  ribbon  at  that  time.     In  the    m 
evening  I  saw  it. 

Q.  What  portion  of  Hays's  brigade  do  you  think  was  there  on  the  ground  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  but  myself  there,  that  I  know  of.  1  formerly  be- 
longed to  it  in  the  army. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  police  had  been  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  expect  at  least  a  fourth  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  think  that  over  one-half  had  been? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  made  a  pre-requisite  by  Mayor  Monroe  that  they  should  have  served  in  the 
confederate  army  to  get  position  as  policemen  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  as  I  put  on  myself,  while  acting  mayor,  four  men  of  my  company — young 
men,  respectable,  decent  men,  and  quiet  men,  and  the  mayor,  when  he  came  in,  removed1, 
them  all. 

Q.  Is  Lucien  Adams  a  police  officer  ? 

A.  Very  lately ;  he  is  a  sergeant  up  town. 

Q.  What  are  his  antecedents  ? 

A.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  thug. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  in  front  of  the  building  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him.  If  he  was  there  I  wouid  have  certainly  seen  him,  because  he  dresses  • 
all  in  white. 

Q.  Are  there  or  not,  to  your  knowledge,  men  employed  in  the  police  force  who  have  been, 
in  State  prisons — convicts.    I  do  not  mean  for  political  crimes,  but  for  others  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  T 

A.  I  do  not.  I  know  very  few  of  the  police,  although  I  made  about  400  appointments  ;• 
but  I  do  not  know  personally  twenty-five,  I  think ;  still,  they  have  been  changed  since. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mayor  Monroe  resided  in  this  city  7 

A.  I  have  known  him  here  over  twenty  years. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  for  integrity,  purity  of  motive  ? 

A.  He  always  stood  well.    He  is  a  weak  man,  easily  prevailed  on  and  influenced ;  but 
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his  character  is  an  honest  man.  He  means  well,  and  he  is  a  man  of  peaceable  disposition 
I  will  give  him  credit  for  that. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  him  say  anything  before  the  occurrence  of  this  riot  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  or  not  the  matter  discussed  among  the  city  authorities  ? 

A.  Never.  He  might  have  met  with  two  or  three  aldermen  and  talked  about  it ;  but  he 
never  did  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself,  previous  to  that,  anticipate  a  riot  on  that  day? 

A.  I  did  not  anticipate  a  riot  at  all.  I  left  the  city  on  Friday  and  went  up  to  Mississippi. 
On  Sunday  noon  I  got  the  papers  in  which  I  saw  the  proclamation  of  the  mayor,  and  I  saw 
some  of  the  passengers  who  came  out  of  the  city,  and  they,  in  a  few  moments  conversation, 
led  me  to  believe  there  would  be  trouble  in  the  city,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  in  the 
city ;  and  as  the  council  had  adjourned  for  the  summer,  the  mayor  might  feel  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  the  aldermen  together,  and  in  order  to  make  a  quorum  I  came  down ;  that  is 
what  brought  me  down  that  day. 

Q.  Had  you  or  not  heard  Mayor  Monroe  express  his  determination  to  suppress  this  con- 
vention, considering  it  himself  as  illegal  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  him.     I  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  understand  that  to  be  his  intention  7, 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.    I  had  no  idea  even  that  he  intended  to  come  out  with  a  proclamation. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  or  for  what  were  the  police  endeavoring  to  arrest  members  of  the 
convention  on  that  day  of  the  riot;  what  crime  had  they  committed? 

A.  A  riot  had  begun  before  the  police  got  there.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it,  and 
those  who  began  the  riot  had  taken  refuge  in  the  building,  and  they  had  been  fired  on  from 
the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  day  that  the  members  of  the  convention  intended  to  make  any 
resistance  ? 

A.  I  attended  the  meeting  on  the  Friday  night  previous.  I  left  on  Saturday  morning. 
On  Friday  night  I  attended  the  meeting  and  I  heard  the  speech  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  some- 
body else.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was.  I  must  say  that  the  speeches  were  very  incendiary, 
and  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  What  impression  did  they  leave  on  your  mina  as  to  what  the  convention  intended  to  do  ? 

A.  Well,  they  intended  to  act  and  adopt  these  amendments  to  the  constitution,  giving  them 
the  right  of  voting,  and  they  were  to  be  supported  by  the  military  authorities  of  New  Orleans. 
That  was  the  language  used  by  John  Hendersou  on  the  platform. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  was  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace  here  of  Mayor  Mon- 
roe's communication  to  General  Baird  in  which  he  stated  that,  unless  the  military  interfered, 
he  had  determined  to  suppress  the  convention  ? 

A.  I  had  not  been  here  long  enough  in  the  city. 

Q.  What  should  you  judge  naturally  would  be  the  effect  of  that  ?  Would  it  have  a  concil- 
iating tendency  ?     Would  it  calm  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  not ;  neither  that  of  Mayor  Monroe  nor  the  answer  of  General  Baird. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  think  the  people  were  encouraged  in  their  attack  on  this  convention  by 
this  communication  of  Mayor  Monroe  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  was  fearful  when  I  read  that  proclamation  of  Mayor 
Monroe,  that  he  would  be  so  weak  and  wishy-washy,  that  if  a  riot  took  place  he  would  not 
know  how  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  think  that  the  results  justified  your  opinion  to  a  certain  extent  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  police  were  called  there,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  firmness 
of  the  chief  of  police,  it  would  have  been  much  worse.  I  do  not  suppose  the  mayor  himself 
knew  what  the  police  were  doing  half  the  time.  As  I  said  before,  Mayor  Monroe  means 
well,  but  he  is  naturally  a  weak  man. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  duty  of  the  police  to  keep  back  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  around 
that  building — to  disperse  them  ? 

A.  They  did  on  two  occasions,  to  my  knowledge.  I  assisted  them  in  doing  it,  and  this 
federal  officer  that  I  alluded  to  also  assisted. 

Q.  You  had  left  there  before  the  police  (heading  the  mob)  gained  possession  of  the  build- 
ing? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  got  possession  of  the  building,  whether  the  police  or  the  mob.  The 
police  had  gone  in  there  when  the  flag  was  hung  out,  and  shots  were  tired  up  stairs  and  they 
came  tumbling  down  stairs  pell-mell.  I  then  went  out  on  the  sidewalk,  and  that  was  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Daunoy  jumped  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  Do  you  think  or  not  that  had  it  not  been  for  your  presence  there,  these  men  would  have 
been  murdered? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  say  that ;  it  had  a  tendency  to  protect  them  in  a  great  measure  ;  a 

freat  many  of  the  crowd  knew  me.     I  am  pretty  well  known  here  in  New  Orleans,  although 
did  not  know  them. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  a  large  number  of  men  killed  by  the  mob — did  you  see  ? 
A.  I  saw  several  in  the  streets  dead. 
Q.  Were  those  men  who  were  killed,  armed? 
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A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  sea  any  arms  f 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  they  not  killed  after  they  had  been  brought  down  out  of  the  building? 

A.  No ;  those  that  I  saw  killed  were  killed  jumping  out  of  the  windows  and  rushing  down. 
One  man  that  I  saw,  they  hallooed  to  him  to  stop ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  shots  fired  at 
him,  and  some  ran  up  with  clubs,  and  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  when  I  got  there.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  shots  or  clubs  which  took  effect  on  him.  He  was  carried  off  finally. 
Others,  again,  I  saw  lying  down  on  the  ground.  In  one  instance  there  were  two  negroes 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  dropped  out  of  the  window,  and  went  through  this  opening  in  the 
fence  alongside  of  the  building.  They  ran  across  the  street  and  the  crowd  after  them,  and 
the  police  trying  to  stop  them.  I  rushed  to  the  one  nearest  to  me,  after  he  got  two  or  three 
blows,  however,  (that  is  the  negro  I  met  a  day  or  two  ago,)  and  I  gave  him  in  charge  of 
four  or  five  policemen  to  carry  him  off,  to  prevent  any  one  from  hurting  him.  When  I 
turned  around,  I  saw  this  man  towards  Canal  street  lying  on  the  ground.  I  suppose  it  was 
one  of  the  two  I  saw  come  out. 

Q.  Your  presence,  on  account  of  your  position  in  the  city  government,  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  police  officers  there,  did  it  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  on  the  crowd  of  citizens  and  boys  I  saw. 

Q.  You  say  you  and  the  police  on  several  occasions  tried  to  drive  back  the  mob  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  obeyed  you  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  had  an  influence  over  them  ? 

A.   Pretty  much  all  of  them  know  me,  but  1  do  not  know  them  personally. 

Q.  Then,  had  it  not  been  for  your  presence,  the  police  would  not  have  kept  back  the  mob 
to  the  extent  tbey  did  ? 

A.  The  chief  of  police  was  doing  all  he  could,  and  Lieutenant  Manning,  of  the  second 
district,  was  also  the  same  way,  was  doing  all  he  could  ;  but  the  policemen  were  scattered ; 
the  different  district  forces  got  mixed  up  and  separated. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  seem  to  have  control  of  their  men  that  day  ? 

A.  Once  in  a  while  they  had  to  get  their  men  together  to  get  control  of  them ;  and  then 
they  would  all  be  gone;  some  would  be  running  away  from  the  Institute,  or  into  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  arrested  by  the  police,  except  negroes  or  members  of  the  conven- 
tion? 

A.  I  saw  several  parties  that  did  not  belong  to  the  convention  carried  off  that  night. 
I  spoke  to  the  chief  of  police  about  it,  and  he  told  me  the  military  governor  had  released 
them  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  any  one  holding  the  opinions  that  Dostie,  Hahn, 
and  Henderson  held — that  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  remain  in  tnis  city,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  military  forces,  and  attempt  to  express  their  opinions  publicly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  How  then  do  you  account  for  the  killing  of  Dostie,  Henderson,  and  Horton  ? 

A.  On  the  same  priuciple  that  if  you  insult  a  man,  or  he  insults  you,  strikes  you,  or  com- 
mits a  flagrant  act  h gainst  you,  you  are  caused  to  strike  back 

Q.  Is  the  expression  of  opinion  an  insult  ? 

A.  No,  sir :  hut  the  language  they  used  to  negroes  to  defend  them.  I  believe  they  might 
have  held  their  convention  in  peace,  and  nobody  would  have  disturbed  them.  I  do  not  think 
the  white  people  commenced  it.     Mr.  Cutler  was  saved  by  my  son,  who  was  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  disparity  between  the  losses  and  casualties  of  the  two 
parties,  the  members  of  the  convention  and  the  negroes,  and  the  police  force  and  the  citi- 
zens, the  mob  outside  ? 

A.  Because  the  mob  outside  was  much  larger  than  those  they  bad  inside,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  killed  of  the  mob  outside  and  the  police  officers  ? 

A.  No,  except  young  Cenas. 

Q.  How  was  he  killed  ? 

A.  They  say  he  was  in  the  medical  college,  but  the  police  tell  me  he  was  in  the  building. 

Q.  You  cannot  account  for  the  disparity  except  in  numbers  ? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  policeman  being  killed  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  casualties  among  the  members  of  the  convention  and 
negroes  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  I  see  in  the  papers,  which  varies. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  official  report  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  Attorney  General  Herron,  and  one  or  two  others 
and  myself,  started  for  the  mayor's  office  to  ask  him  to  release  all  the  negroes  except  those 
who  had  special  charges  against  them,  such  as  being  found  with  arms,  &c. ;  but  those  who 
were  simply  taken  to  the  watch-house,  to  release  them  all  and  send  them  home. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  think  that  had  the  members  of  the  convention  or  negroes  there  been  gen- 
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orally  armed  with  fire-arms,  and  made  a  resistance,  they  would  have  been  able  to  have 
killed  a  number  of  the  attacking  party  ? 

A    They  got  scared,  I  suppose ;  they  did  fire  in  the  street.     I  saw  some  with  arms. 

Q.  Had  they  been  armed  to  any  extent,  do  you  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  greater 
amount  of  casualties  ? 

A.  If  they  had  made  any  sort  of  resistance  they  could  have  hurt  a  great  many  outside. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  Schuyler  Crosby,  United  States  volunteers,  aid  to  Major 
General  Sheridan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  on  July  30,  up  to  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
watch-house,  and  what  condition  they  were  in. 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  the  first  I  heard  of  the  riot  was  about,  I  should  judge, 
between  VZ  and  1  o'clock.  I  was  then  going  from  Baronne  street  towards  Poydras  street. 
I  was  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  saw  several  negroes  running  down  the  street,  and  I 
anked  what  was  the  matter;  and  I  was  told  there  was  a  riot  taking  place  down  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  This  must  have  been  a  litte  after  one  o'clock.  I  immediately  got  a  car- 
riage  and  rode  down  to  Canal  street,  and  found  some  officers  there  on  horseback.  The  mili- 
tary were  just  then  making  their  appearance.  I  immediately  went  back  to  my  house  and 
put  on  my  military  uniform  and  reported  to  General  Baird  for  duty.  From  that  time  until 
about  four  o'clock,  or  half-past  three,  I  was  on  duty  trying  to  disperse  the  crowd  from  the 
streets,  and  get  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  At  that  time  General  Baird  directed  me  to  go 
down  to  the  police  station  next  to  the  City  Hall,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  who  were  confined 
there,  who  had  been  arrested,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  members  of  the  convention  who 
might  be  held.  I  went  to  the  City  Hall,  and  found  the  mayor  with  the  lieutenant  governor 
ana  several  others,  and  with  them  went  over  to  the  police  office.  In  walking  over  Mayor 
Monroe  stated  to  me  that  he  had  already  paroled  several  members  of  the  convention,  and 
when  we  arrived  there  I  found  Governor  Hahn  and  Mr.  Fish  in  one  of  the  front  rooms  up 
stairs;  Governor  Hahn  lying  down,  being  wounded.  I  went  from  there  to  visit  the  cells,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Izard,  assistant  aid  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  mayor,  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen.  The  mayor  then  told  me  it  was  his  intention  to  release  all  the  members  of 
the  convention  on  parole.  For  fear  that  he  might  understand  that  I  had  been  sent  there  with 
orders  to  release  those  confined  I  stated  to  him,  distinctly,  that  I  had  no  orders  to  release 
any  one ;  was  merely  sent  there  by  General  Baird  to  ascertain  who  were  incarcerated,  and, 
if  possible,  find  out  what  members  of  the  convention.  I  returned  to  General  Baird  and  re- 
ported the  facts  as  stated,  ascertaining  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  there,  but  with  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
release  them  on  parole.  In  a  few  moments  after  reporting  I  was  sent  on  special  duty  to  find 
out  the  general  condition  of  affairs  in  company,  I  think,  with  General  Mower  ;  there  was  a 
report  of  a  disturbance  at  the  Charity  hospital,  and  on  our  way  there  we  met  an  officer  of 
General  Baird's  staff,  who  reported  everything  quiet  there.  On  returning  to  General  Baird's 
headquarters,  temporarily  established  on  Canal  street,  I  was  sent  down  with  Colonel  Moore, 
General  Mower,  and  ex-General  Lee  to  the  station  at  Jackson  Square  to  ascertain  what  pris- 
oners were  there,  and  with  orders  to  release  any  wounded  men  or  others  who  were  confined 
as  being  participants  in  the  riot,  or  sufferers  thereby.  At  the  station  I  found  the  pavement 
of  the  prison  yard  literally  covered  with  dying  ana  wounded,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
dead  men.  I  did  not  see  any  pains  taken  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  to  alleviate  suffering 
or  remove  those  who  were  wounded.  The  whole  scene  was  more  like  a  slaughter-pen  for 
animals  than  a  receptacle  for  human  beings  who  were  to  be  protected  by  the  civil  authorities.  I 
visited  tho  cells  and  found  an  ex-federal  officer  couth  ed  iu  one,  who  said  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  convention,  but  that  he  was  present  at  the  building  and  had  been  knocked  down  by  a 
slung-shot  at  the  hands  of  a  policeman,  and  had  been  carried  off  and  imprisoned  in  that  place. 
He  was  released  and  taken  to  the  office  of  the  station-house  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  which  he  said  was  taken  from  him  by  the  policeman  when  he  was  put 
into  this  cell.  The  clerk  at  the  office  said  that  he  could  not  find  his  money,  and  the  man 
finally  left  the  station-house  without  it,  with  the  promise  of  one  or  two  officers  present  that 
they  would  endeavor  to  get  the  money  the  next  day  from  the  police  station.  I  reported  again 
to  General  Baird  who  directed  me  to  go  down  with  General  Kautz,  who  during  my  absence 
had  been  appointed  military  governor  of  the  city,  to  the  mayor's  office ;  but  General  Kautz 
had  ul ready  gone  down  there.  I,  however,  reported  to  him,  and  soon  after  Mayor  Monroe 
came  in,  and,  iu  answer  to  a  question  from  General  Kautz  as  to  what  measures  had  been 
taken  to  have  the  wounded  men  removed  from  the  police  stations,  stated  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  have  them  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  that  they  had  already  been  removed.  I  said  to 
General  Kautz,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  several  other  members  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, that  what  the  mayor  said  was  false  ;  that  I  had  just  returned  from  one  of  the  station- 
houses,  and  that  I  knew  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  remove  the  wounded  men,  and  that 
they  were  still  suffering  there.  General  Kautz  immediately  sent  Major  Sheridan  and  myself, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Avery,  to  the  station-house  opposite  the  City  Hall  with  orders  to  remove 
or  have  removed  all  wounded  men,  and  those  who,  in  our  opinion,  were  placed  there  as  being 
engaged  in  the  riot;  with  orders,  also,  to  impress  a  sufficient  number  of  carriages  to  have  the 
wounded  negroes  removed  lo  tne'MarAUQ  Y\qs\>^U  *ud  the  white  men  sent  to  Charity  hospital. 
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On  opening-  the  cell  we  found  the  atmosphere  in  the  most  horrid  condition  ;  the  men  crowded 
one  upon  another,  begging  and  crying  for  water,  and  praying,  and  in  the  most  wretched  pos- 
sible condition  for  human  beings  to  be  placed  in.  I  asked  Mr.  Izard,  the  assistant  chief  of 
police,  about  how  many  men  he  considered  were  in  this  station-house.  He  said  about  three 
hundred.  We  removed  from  these  cells  thirty-eight  wounded  men,  all  of  them  but  two  or  three 
were  negroes ;  and  two  negroes  who  had  died  from  their  wounds  after  having  been  thrown 
into  these  cells.  From  the  appearance  of  the  place  there  did  not  seem  to  have  Deen  any  care 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  police  or  the  civil  authorities  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  these  men.  I 
would  state  also  that  General  Baird  and  myself  had  a  conversation  together  at  his  own 
house  the  day  before  the  riot  took  place,  and  also  on  the  morning  of  the  riot,  in  which  General 
Baird  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  it  was  strange  that  they  should  have  appointed  the  hour 
of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  ;  but  that  he  bad  directed  the 
quartermaster  to  have  a  steamer  at  the  landing  in  front  of  Jackson  barracks,  to  bring  troops 
to  this  city  in  case  of  necessity,  and  also  had  a  tug  waiting  at  the  levee  as  a  despatch  boat,  to 
go  down  for  the  ordering  up  of  the  steamer  if  necessary. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  he  state  he  would  have  the  steamer  at  the  barracks  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  told  me  the  hour,  but  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  in 
ample  time  to  have  brought  troops  to  the  city  had  the  riot  taken  place  as  early  as  10 
o'clock,  because  this  was  in  the  morning,  and  he  said  the  quartermaster  had  reported  that 
the  steamer  was  there  in  readiness  to  carry  troops  to  the  city. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain,  while  you  were  making  your  tour  of  observations  through  these 
police  stations,  whether  there  were  any  prisoners  there  other  than  members  of  the  conven- 
tion or  negroes  ? 

A.  There  were  a  few  prisoners  there  who  were  confined,  awaiting  their  trial  by  the  re- 
corder next  day,  for  larceny  and  other  crimes,  but  none  that  had  been  arrested  as  rioters 
that  day  other  than  members  of  the  convention,  or  sympathizers  with  the  convention,  or 
negroes.  I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  one,  and  I  questioned  carefully  every  single  person 
whom  I  had  been  informed  had  anything  to  do  with  the  riot. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  General  Baird,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  riot,  order  up  the  forces 
under  his  command  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  with  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  or  not  think  that  if  the  military  had  not  been  brought  up  that 
the  riot  would  have  ended  so  soon?  Do  you  or  not  think  it' would  have  continued  through 
the  night,  and  become  a  butchery  of  negroes?     That  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion. 

A.  From  what  I  saw,  from  the  bitter  spirit  and  feeling  that  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
police  and  rebel  sympathizers  here  in  the  city,  and  even  by  their  expressions,  I  consider 
that  if  the  military  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  they  did  the  negroes  more  especially,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  leading  loyal  politicians  and  men  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  convention,  would  have  been  murdered  or  butchered  during  that  afternoon  and  night. 

Major  M.  V.  Sheridan,  aid  to  General  Sheridan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  State  to  the  board,  in  a  narrative  form,  what  you  witnessed  on  the  day  of  the  riots, 
July  30 ;  on  the  streets,  or  in  the  various  police  stations  of  the  city. 

A.  The  only  thing  I  witnessed  on  the  street  was  the  assault  of  two  citizens  on  a  negro  on 
South  street,  right  at  the  head  of  Lafayette  Square.  The  negro  appeared  to  be  running 
away  from  the  direction  of  the  police  station  there,  but  I  could  not  say  whether  he  came 
from  there  or  not,  and  two  men,  dressed  in  citizens'  clothes,  ran  up  to  him  with  clubs  and 
struck  him  over  the  head  two  or  three  times,  and  knocked  him  against  the  iron  fence.  A 
policeman  came  up  and  arrested  the  negro  and  took  him  off  in  the  direction  of  the  police 
station. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  citizens  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any  attempt. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  any  policemen  firing  on  negroes  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  fire;  I  heard  the  shots,  but  I  did  not  go  into  the  crowd, 
and  could  not  see  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  of  the  station  houses, after  the  riot  was  over,  where  the  negroes  were 
confined  ?    If  so,  please  state  their  condition. 

A.  I  visited  the  first  district  station  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  evening;  I  found  the 
prisoners  in  very  bad  condition,  Dr.  Avery,  Colonel  Crosby,  and  myself.  They  were  in 
such  a  condition  there  that  Colonel  Crosby  got  sick.  I  went  through  and  discharged  them 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Avery.  I  discharged  thirty-eight  wounded  men  from  the 
prison,  had  the  dead  body  of  one  man  carried  out,  who  was  lying  among  the  wounded,  and 
one  was  carried  out  in  a  dying  condition. 

Q.  Had  any  attention  been  paid  to  their  wounds  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit.    The  surgeon  of  the  prison  was  intoxicated  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  care  for  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  in  fact  there  was  a  desire  to  treat  them  as  roughly  as  possible  in  taking  them 
out.  This  dead  man  they  took  by  the  heels ;  two  got  him  by  the  heels  and  pulled  him 
down  on  the  floor.    I  stopped  them  and  told  them  not  to  treat  him  so  inhumanly.    Some  of 
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the  men  I  discharged  were  very  severely  wounded,  perhaps  mortally.  I  found,  in  ex- 
amining one  man's  wounds,  that  his  skull  was  crushed ;  I  could  feel  the  brain  myself  with 
my  fingers. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  General  Baird,  immediately  on  hearing  the  news  of  this  riot,  im- 
mediately order  the  forces  under  his  command  to  the  city  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  About  the  time  the  firing  ceased  I  came  up  here ;  I  was  informed  they 
had  already  been  ordered  some  time  before  that.  I  found  General  Baird  and  General  Beck- 
with  all  ready  to  go  down.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  military  had  been  ordered  previous 
to  this  time — I  cannot  say  how  soon— that  is,  as  soon  as  General  Baird  heard  of  the  riot. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  other  police  stations  except  the  first  district  ? 

A.  I  was  down  to  the  station  there  at  the  cathedral,  but  I  did  not  go  into  the  prisons 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  prisoners  in  the  first  district  police  station  arrested  as  rioters  other 
than  members  of  the  convention,  negroes,  or  sympathizers  with  the  convention  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  only,  I  think,  one  white  man  in  there  who  was  very  badly  wounded, 
and  whom  I  believe  to  be  now  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jackson.  I  saw  no  other  persons  there 
arrested  as  rioters  except  a  few  other  prisoners,  ordinary  arrests. 

Q  From  the  feeling  you  saw  evinced  by  the  people  of  the  city  on  that  day,  during  and 
after  the  riot,  do  you,  or  not,  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  military  alone  prevented  any 
further  outrage  or  the  murdering  of  the  negroes  f 

A.  I  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  the  military  the  riot  would  have 
continued  through  the  night,  and  God  only  knows  when  it  would  have  ended. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  of  this  city  towards  loyal  men  who  have 
been  loyal  to  the  government,  and  towards  military  officers  wearing  their  uniforms? 

A.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  deep  feeling  of  prejudice  against  them,  though  I  have  not  had 
a  demonstration  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  evidence  of  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  except  that  I  have  heard  remarks  that  have  been  made. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  police  station  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  men  in  any  way  whatever,  such  as  giving  them  water  ? 

A.  At  one  of  the  cells  I  saw  water ;  that  is  the  only  one ;  but  there  did  not  appear  to  he 
any  one  to  attend  to  them  there. 

E.  A.  Fellows,  corner  of  Delord  and  Tivoli  Circle,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  take  place  there. 

A.  I  was  in  the  building  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  business  with  Mr.  Holmes.  I 
suppose  it  was  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  July  30.  As  I  was  there  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  did  not  know,  but  whom  I  understand  was  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  ;  he  told  the 
negroes  at  the  time  to  go  home ;  that  they  were  not  needed  there ;  that  they  would  only 
create  more  trouble  by  remaining  there,  borne  were  under  the  impression  that  be  was  tell- 
ing the  truth,  and  seemed  to  go  up  to  others  who  had  sticks  in  their  hands  and  take  them 
from  them,  and  have  power  sufficient  to  tell  them  to  go  home.  Some  went,  and  some  re- 
mained. After  that  I  went  towards  Canal  street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Dryades  street,  and 
there  I  saw  a  body  of  negroes  coming  up,  with  a  band — a  fife,  two  drums,  and  a  big  drum. 
The  people  at  the  corner  made  way  and  room  for  them  to  pass.  They  had  sticks  and  weapons 
of  all  kinds  with  them,  and  seemed  as  if  they  were  ready  to  create  a  disturbance.  They 
were  allowed  to  pass,  but  the  last  one  (a  negro)  was  kicked  by  a  small  boy,  apparently 
thirteen  years  of  age  I  should  judge.  He  was  immediately  chastised  by  one  other  (the  boy 
was  chastised)  negro — not  this  same  one,  but  another  negro  in  the  procession.  Then  there 
were  several  involved  in  the  difficulty.  I  saw  several  knocked  down.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  standing  with  me  quietly,  became  separated  from  me  after  this  boy  kicked  the 
negro,  and  the  next  thing  I  saw  of  him  was  being  knocked  over  the  head  by  a  negro  with  a 
stick.  I  immediately  rushed  up  to  the  negro  and  stopped  hi  in  from  hitting  him.  When  I 
did  so,  (by  calling  Mr.  Crevon  to  myself,)  we  rushed  in  and  brought  him  away  from  the 
crowd.  He  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  go,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  tried  to  take  him  away 
from  our  hands,  but  we  succeeded  in  holding  him.  There  was  a  shot  fired  behind  me,  which 
was  fired  bv  a  white  man. 

Q.  Was  it  fired  at  the  negroes  ? 

A.  It  was  fired  in  that  direction — towards  the  negroes.  That  seemed  to  put  a  quietus  on 
it.  They  immediately  fell  back  towards  Dryades  street;  and  then  Mr.  Crevon  blew  a 
whistle,  and  a  police  officer  came  to  our  aid,  and  he  gave  up  the  negro  and  took  him  to  the 
police  station,  1  think.  I  came  back  to  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets,  and  there  I 
saw  some  kind  of  disturbance  at  the  door  of  the  Institute.  I  do  not  know  who  commenced 
it,  or  who  the  cause  of  it  was.  Now  the  negroes  fired  brickbats  in  great  quantities  towards 
the  crowd.     Everybody  fell  back  towards  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  streets. 

Q.  State  if  you  saw  any  negroes  fire  any  fire-arms. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  there  was  one  had  a  navy  revolver.  He  was  ahead  of  all.  He  fired 
in  the  direction  of  the  crowd,  and  followed  up  the  crowd  in  the  direction  of  Canal  and 
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Dryades  streets.  The  policemen  immediately  fired  at  them  and  a  number  of  citizens,  and 
they  fell  back — the  negroes  did — where  to  I  cannot  tell.  The  streets  were  cleared,  but  I 
myself  went  through.  There  were  several  lying  dead  on  the  streets,  (negroes, )  and  some 
wounded  in  such  condition  that  they  could  not  move.  They  fired  at  us  from  the  Institute — 
from  the  window — as  we  rushed  up  to  the  building,  or  most  of  the  policemen  did,  to  sur- 
round it,  and  have  a  sort  of  understanding  between  those  inside  and  those  outside.  Some- 
body put  a  white  flag  out  of  the  building  towards  Dryades  street,  and  we  all  understood 
that  to  be  a  surrender.  As  we  went  up  the  steps  one  policeman  was  shot  through  the  groin, 
and  was  taken  away  for  dead.  I  went  up  into  the  building  with  several  others,  headed  by 
a  United  States  officer,  very,  much  of  a  gentleman ;  his  name  I  cannot  tell.  He  advised  us 
all  to  remain  quiet ;  that  the  military  would  soon  be  at  our  head,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  violence.  We  were  talking  the  same  time,  when  the  chief  of  police  came  to  the  build- 
ing ;  and  he  told  the  chief  that  he  better  have  the  police  officers  surround  the  building ;  that 
it  was  the  most  advisable  to  do.  The  chief  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  men  to  do  so. 
Some  of  them,  I  with  them,  rushed  into  the  building,  and  went  up  to  the  second  flight  of 
stairs.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  blood,  as  if  there  had  been  great  carnage  in  there.  Mr.  W. 
R.  Fish,  belonging  to  the  convention,  was  hauled  out  very  much  frightened  indeed,  but  he 
was  not  molested,  because  he  was  taken  off  and  put  in  a  carriage  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
by  Policeman  Boullousa.  I  left  the  building  after  seeing  a  great  many  struck  and  hurt, 
and  I  went  up  towards  St.  Charles  street  to  the  police  station  to  see  Crevon  on  business — to 
see  what  he  intended  to  do  with  the  men.  I  came  back  to  the  Institute.  As  I  was  there  I 
saw  several  parties  of  negroes  brought  out — mostly  negroes.  I  did  not  see  many  whites  at 
all.  I  left  the  building  and  went  towards  my  office.  During  the  arrests  the  policemen  in  a 
great  many  cases  of  course  used  violence.  I  tried  to  stop  some  citizens  from  trying  to  stab 
and  hurt  some  negroes,  but  they  were  so  incensed  or  indignant  that  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  except  probably  by  my  getting  myself  hurt.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
arresting  them.    I  did  not  touch  any  negro,  and  would  not  for  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  see  any  negroes  shot  down  in  the  streets  that  day  while  endeavoring 
to  escape  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  shot  at,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  knocked  down. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  shot  at  by  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  them  shoot  at  negroes.  I  could  not  distinguish  whether  they  were 
police  or  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  see  policemen  shoot  at  a  negro  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir :  I  did  not  see  a  policeman  shoot  at  them,  but  I  saw  them  knock  them  down. 

Q.  With  their  clubs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  with  their  clubs  and  some  with  the  butt  of  their  revolvers. 

Q.  Were  many  of  the  negroes  armed  with  fire-arms  that  day  ? 

A.  I  saw  none  with  fire-arms.  I  saw  but  one,  and  he  was  the  one  advancing  on  Dryades 
street,  towards  Canal  street ;  though  in  the  procession  there  were  a  great  many  armed  with 
slung-shots  and  loaded  canes,  which  they  seemed  disposed  to  show  towards  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  they,  or  not,  attack  any  of  the  crowd  until  that  boy  commenced  upon  them  ? 

A.  They  did  not  in  my  direction,  where  I  was  standing ;  not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Were  not  the  boys  urged  on  by  larger  persons  to  insult  and  annoy  the  negroes  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  was  standing  in  the  crowd  long  before  the  convention  met,  and  everybody 
seemed  disposed  to  be  quiet.  I  think  if  the  boy  was  known  who  bad  done  this  he  would 
have  been  taken  up. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  not,  believe  that  the  policemen,  if  they  had  exerted  themselves,  could  have 
kept  this  mob  down — from  killing  so  many  of  the  negroes,  and  attacking  the  building  in 
which  the  convention  was  sitting  ? 

A.  The  policemen  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  attack  had  been  made. 

Q.  After  they  arrived  did  they  disperse  the  mob  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  cleared  the  street  in  front  of  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  arrests  made  that  day  ?  ' 

A.  I  saw  a  great  many. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arrested  except  negroes,  members  of  the  convention,  or  those  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  convention  ? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  up  there  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  convention.  There 
were  some  who  were  taken  up  for  using  violence  towards  members  of  the  convention.  They 
were  taken  to  the  lock-up,  and,  I  understand,  were  released  by  military  order. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  taken  to  the  lock-up  ? 

A.  O,  yes ;  they  were  taken  to  the  lock-up. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  citizens  there  armed  with  arms  that  day,  helping  the  police  ? 

A.  After  the  firing  became  general  it  was  a  general  melee  on  all  sides — citizens,  policemen, 
and  all. 

Q.  What  were  they  all  firing  at? 

A.  They  were  firing  at  the  building — that  is,  before  the  police  arrived. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  police  firing  into  the  building  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  the  citizens  and  police  fire  into  the  building  after  the  police  had  arrived  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  when  they  arrived.  There  was  such  a  rush  that  I  sot  oat 
of  the  way ;  but  I  was  there  at  the  building  when  they  first  fired  into  the  Mechanics7  Insti- 
tute ;  that  was  before  the  alarm  was  given  for  the  police  to  come. 

Q.  Were  the  police  generally  armed  that  day  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  armed.  When  I  saw  them  on  the  ground  they  were  all  armed. 
I  do  not  think  the  police  were  disposed  to  create  any  trouble.    Thai  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  How  many  extra  police  were  there  that  day  ? 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  the  number ;  there  were  a  great  many.  The  one  I  saw  without 
the  uniform  was  firing  into  the  crowd  of  negroes. 

O.  Did  you  see  auy  citizens  there  that  day  active  against  the  building,  wearing  any  bidge 
or  distinctive  mark  by  which  they  could  be  known  to  one  another  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  that  blue  ribbon  mean  that  was  worn  by  citizens  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see  any  blue  ribbon  at  all.  I  saw  no  insignia  whatever  of 
any  secret  society. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  Hays's  brigade  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  in  Magruder's  brigade. 

Q.  You  said  you  entered  the  building,  and  somebody  was  wounded  when  you  went  op 
stairs.     Did  you  go  up  to  the  hall  of  the  house  ? 

A.  I  went  up  to  the  hall,  but  I  could  not  get  inside,  because  tho  doors  were  blocked. 

Q.  When  was  this? 

A.  About  one  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  entered  the  building  with  you  ? 

A.  Several  policemen. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  into  the  building  at  that  time  with  the  police  ? 

A.  I  was  excited  at  the  time — merely  as  a  spectator.  I  was  unarmed  at  the  time.  I  went 
up  just  for  fun,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  though  I  risked  mv  life,  as  shots  were  fired  indis- 
criminately at  the  crowd.  A  great  many  citizens  were  wounded,  not  only  by  policemen,  bat 
by  careless  citizens. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  some  of  the  policemen  wounded  in  that  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many.    The  tact  is,  there  was  no  call  upon  the  citizens  to  interfere. 

Q.  That  is,  the  police  were  wounded  by  chance  shots  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Not  only  by  citizens,  but  by  the  crowd  in  the  convention  room. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  citizens  to  interfere  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any.  I  saw  several  policemen  who  interfered  very  much  with 
citizens  having  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  in  taking  the  members  of  the  convention  from 
the  hall  a  great  many  were  wounded  and  injured  by  the  mob. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  seem  to  have  perfect  control  of  their  men  that  day  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  in  some  instances  they  got  excited,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  acted 
very  coolly ;  but  some  of  the  men  were  very  anxious  for  the  fray,  I  suppose,  or  very  eager  to 
have  something  to  do. 

Q.  Did  they,  or  not,  appear  to  be  anxious  to  kill  the  negroes  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them  confess  it.  I  do  not  think,  from  the  way  they  arrested  the  men, 
they  did. 

Q.  How  did  the  police  procure  their  arms  that  day ;  were  they  furnished  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.    I  think  it  is  a  personal  affair,  as  far  as  I  can  understand. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  understand  that  when  they  purchased  arms  they  were  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  city  government  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  police  force  of  the  city  ? 

A.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  few  officers,  some  who  were  in  the  army  and  some  who  were  not 

Q.  How  many  of  the  force  should  you  suppose  had  been  in  the  confederate  army  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  think  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  One-half? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  that? 

A.  No ;  I  would  not  sav  over  that ;  I  could  say  one-half,  no  more.  Most  of  these  young 
men  have  been  in  the  police  before — before  they  went  to  the  war. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  operations  that  day,  after  the  police  force  arrived  on  the 
ground,  could  they  not  have  suppressed  that  riot  without  any  bloodshed  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  could  not ;  because  they  were  fired  on  by  parties  where  they  did  not 
know  where  the  fire  came  from,  and  they  returned  the  fire  in  defence. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  the  police  to  have  cleared  the  streets  of  the  citizens, 
and  arrested  every  man  inside  of  the  building  without  killing  anybody  inside. 

A.  They  could  have  done  so  if  such  incendiary  speeches  had  not  been  made  ? 

Q.  How  did  the  incendiary  speeches  prevent  their  doing  so  ? 

A.  They  were  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  that  prevent  it  I 
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A.  Because  the  negroes  were  armed  and  ready  for  a  fuss. 

Q.  If  the  negroes  were  armed  and  ready  for  a  melee,  how  does  it  come  that  so  many  negroes 
were  killed  and  so  few  policemen  hurt  f 

A.  There  were  thirty-six  policemen  wounded. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  being  killed? 

A.  Some  may  have  died  afterwards.     I  know  of  one  who  died  there — a  corporal. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  cause  of  his  dying  ? 

A.  Sunstroke,  1  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  policeman  being  killed  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  citizens  with  the  police  being  killed  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  so  many  negroes  being  killed,  and  nobody  in  the  attacking 
party,  if  they  were  armed  ? 

A.  They  became  discouraged.  Not  having  the  members  of  the  convention  to  hlep  them  out 
of  the  difficulty,  I  think  they  thought  they  had  better  skedaddle.  If  they  had  somebody  to 
stand  with  them  they  would  have  stood ;  but  as  they  did  not  have  anybody  to  stand  by  them 
they  did  not  fight. 

W.  A.  Balestier,  335  St  Andrew  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  July  30,  the  day  of 
the  riot  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  chiefs  office,  and  it  was  rather  full  at  the  time,  and  I  told  him  I  heard 
thev  wanted  some  citizens  there  to  preserve  order ;  that  I  would  volunteer  my  services  with 
eight  or  ten  of  us.  He  told  us  to  go  on  down  immediately,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  arms, 
and  I  said  no.  I  had  been  around  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ten  minutes  when  some  gentle- 
man came  there  with  three  revolvers  in  his  hand.  I  do  not  know  him.  He  came  there  on 
the  instant,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  revolver,  and  I  said  I  had  not  any.  He  said,  u  You 
may  as  well  take  one  to  prevent  the  crowd  coming  back."  I  took  one  then,  and  he  stationed 
me  on  the  lower  side  of  Canal  street  Then  there  was  cavalry  came  out,  and  a  military  officer 
asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there,  and  I  told  him,  and  he  said,  "  Very  well ;  you  stay  here 
until  you  are  ordered  to  leave,  and  do  not  allow  the  crowd  to  pass."  This  was  about  one, 
or  half  past  one  o'clock. 

Q.  Had  the  riot  been  suppressed  yet,  at  that  time,  when  you  went  on  duty  as  a  special 
officer? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  had  not  been  suppressed.  When  I  first  went  out  it  was  about  half  past 
twelve. 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  in  as  a  special  officer? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  went  there  to  see  if  they  were  swearing  them  in — in  the  chief  of  police  office. 
When  the  riot  broke  out  the  office  was  crowded  then,  and  they  said,  "  If  you  have  any  arms, 
go  on," 

Mary  Culler,  (colored,)  63  Dryades  street  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  on  the  day  of  the  riot. 

A.  The  day  that  fuss  was  I  saw  the  policemen  driving  the  colored  folks  away  from  the 
hall  there.  That  was  the  beginning  ot  it.  It  was  ordered  for  every  house  to  be  shut  up. 
Mv  husband  was  out,  and  the  only  chance  I  could  see  I  would  open  the  door  once  in  a 
while  and  peep  out.  I  had  a  colored  man  nin  to  my  front  window,  and  as  he  ran  he  was 
shot,  but  I  did  not  see  the  man  who  shot  him.  I  saw  him  fall.  He  got  up  in  about  twenty 
minutes  and  crawled  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  banquette.  I  saw  then  two  or  three  cit- 
izens, whom  I  do  not  know,  cut  him  in  the  face  and  cut  him  behind — he  was  dying — and 
then  they  kicked  him  into  the  gutter.  Then  I  saw  another  man  dead,  but  I  did  not  see  who 
shot  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  banquette,  and  another  on  this  side.  I  saw  them  dead.  I 
saw  boys  killing  these  men,  and  I  saw  this  white  lady  come  up  and  take  a  knife,  and  he  was 
not  dead  yet,  and  she  cut  him  in  the  breast,  and  the  last  cut  she  gave  him  was  on  the 
shoulder,  and  the  knife  broke  in  his  shoulder.    This  was  in  front  of  my  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  white  woman  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  find  her  out.  Her  name  is  Mary  Ann  Larkin.  I  do  not  know  where 
she  lives. 

The  board  here  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  17,  1866,  at  10 
o'clock. 

GEO.  BALDEY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Volunteers,  Recorder. 
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New  Orleans,  August  17,  1866—10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday, 
and  the  recorder. 

Albert  Voorhies,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  the  arrangement  made  be- 
tween yourself  and  General  Baird  and  Mayor  Monroe  in  regard  to  suppressing  or  checking 
the  riots  of  July  30. 

A.  The  arrangement  was  to  prevent  any  riot  at  all ;  not  to  suppress. 

Q.  To  preveut  or  suppress  ? 

A.  The  mayor  had  written  a  letter  to  General  Baird,  and  General  Baird  had  given  a  writ- 
ten answer.  Some  time  afterward  (I  could  not  tell  the  date  of  the  letter)  I  called  on  the 
mayor  to  ascertain  what  the  answer  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  letter  ? 

A.  The  mayor  wanted  to  ascertain,  (as  he  considered  it  an  unlawful  assemblage,)  whether 
he  could  suppress  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  Before  he  attempted  to  do  so,  he  wanted 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  general  commanding.  Upon  reading  that  letter,  addressed  by 
General  Baird  to  Mayor  Monroe,  I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  go  and  see  the  general  my- 
self, and  I  asked  Mayor  Monroe,  as  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  general,  to  introduce  me. 
The  mayor  accompanied  me,  and  I  was  introduced  to  the  general,  and  mentioned  the  subject 
to  him.  The  general  said  his  opinion  was,  that,  although  this  convention  was  not  in  form, 
as  long  as  it  met  peaceably,  and  committed  no  breach  of  the  peace,  that  like  all  citizens  they 
had  a  right  to  meet  peaceably  and  bold  a  meeting.  Then  I  came  directly  to  the  point  at 
issue,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  general  to  it.  It  was  this :  After  examining  the  matter, 
.  I  had  concluded  that  it  could  only  be  settled  legally  and  peaceably  by  having  it  brought 
before  the  courts.  I  then  mentioned  that  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  would  be  to 
submit  the  whole  matter  to  the  grand  jury,  and  if  the  grand  jury  did  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  members  of  the  convention  as  an  unlawful  assemblage,  the  question  was  to  be 
decided  in  that  shape ;  and  I  inquired  of  the  general  what  would  be  his  view — whether  he 
would  prevent  that.  The  general  said  he  would  arrest  the  officers  of  the  law,  even  if  they 
had  warrants  based  upon  indictments  from  the  criminal  court  of  the  parish  of  Orleans. 
That  these  persons  were  meeting  peaceably,  and  could  not  be  prevented  assembling  peace- 
ably. I  argued  the  point  with  the  general  about  the  word  "peaceably;"  whether  it  was 
peaceable.  I  mentioned  two  points :  First,  whether  it  was  a  lawful  assemblage  and  peace- 
able meeting,  was  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  courts;  and,  secondly,  admitting  that  it 
was  so,  he  was  in  error  when  he  considered  it  a  lawful  assemblage,  because  its  object  was  a 
conspiracy  to  subvert  the  State  government.  There  we  could  not  agree ;  and  I  asked  the 
general  whether  he  was  determined  to  arrest  the  officers  of  the  law  in  case  any  warranto 
were  issued  by  the  criminal  court  to  arrest  these  men.  The  general  said  he  would.  Said  I. 
"  Under  these  circumstances  I  wish  to  avoid  all  conflict  or  collision  between  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  therefore  I  make  a  proposition :  That  whenever  the  indictment  is  found 
and  the  warrant  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  the  sheriff,  instead  of  executing  the  war- 
rant, shall  go  to  you  and  report  it,  and  thereupon  you  shall  indorse  whatever  objections 
you  have  to  its  execution,  and  upon  this  indorsement  the  whole  matter  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  President,  at  Washington,  for  his  determination.  The  general  was  pleased  with  that  ar- 
rangement, and  I  left  with  the  mayor.  On  that  same  dav  I  telegraphed  to  the  President, 
making  the  same  inquiry  I  made  of  General  Baird:  whether,  if  a  warrant  was  placed  in  the 
hauds  of  the  sheriff  by  the  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  members  of  the  convention, 
the  military  could  interfere;  and  what  interference  they  could  have  in  the  matter;  whether 
they  could  prevent  its  execution.  The  President  telegraphed  to  me  (I  thought  I  had  the 
original  telegram ;  however,  General  Baird  took  a  copy  of  it)  that  the  military  were  expect- 
ed to  sustaiu,  not  to  obstruct,  the  courts.  And  he  added  that  he  had  sent  a  telegram  to 
Gevernor  Wells  upon  the  subject  of  the  convention  that  very  morning.  I  came,  Monday 
morning,  the  day  of  the  riot,  very  early,  to  see  the  general  and  show  him  this  despatch,  and 
then  he  took  a  copy  of  it ;  and  it  was  again  agreed  upon  between  the  general  and  myself 
that  the  warrant,  when  delivered  into  the  hands  ot  the  sheriff,  before  execution,  should 
be  submitted  to  him  and  indorsed  with  whatever  objections  he  had,  and  referred  to  the  Pres- 
ident. The  general  and  myself  agreed  upon  that  point,  as  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  I 
then  mentioned  to  the  general  whether  he  would  not  have  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  that  day,  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  This  was  the  day  of  the  riot,  the  second 
interview  I  had  with  the  general,  when  I  called  to  show  him  the  despatch  I  received  on 
Sunday.  I  could  not  state  precisely  the  hour,  but  it  must  have  been  towards  ten  o'clock. 
/  Q.  Was  it  your  impression  that  if  they  bad  had  troops  there  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  it 
would  have  stopped  tue  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  undoubtedly.  I  went  to  see  whether  we  could  have  some  troops  there  to 
maintain  order. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  you  asked  General  Baird  to  send  the  troops,  or  whether  General 
Baird  proposed  to  send  them  ? 
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/A.  I  asked  him ;  I  will  tell  yon  his  answer :  General  Baird  said  the  members  of  the  con- 
/  vention  had  made  this  same  demand  of  him,  and  that  he  had  declined  for  the  reason  that  he 
I  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  siding  with  either  party,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
Vjsend  troops  where  he  would  be  subjected  to  a  false  construction.  I  then  made  a  suggestion 
that  he  would  send  troops  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  police,  which  would  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  He  did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  meeting,  and  under  the  arrangement  ar- 
rests would  only  take  place  after  instructions  from  Washington.  I  made  the  suggestion  for 
troops  to  be  sent  to  prevent  any  outbreak  ;  I  told  him  we  aid  not  apprehend  an  outbreak  ; 
that  we  had  taken  the  proper  steps  to  allay  public  fermentation ;  indeed,  we  had  gone  to 
the  newspaper  editors  and  got  them  to  counsel  the  people  not  to  go  about  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute that  day,  and  it  was  at  our  suggestion  that  the  mayor  issued  his  proclamation,  Monday 
morning,  to  the  same  effect.  When  I  made  the  request,  General  Baird  seemed  pleased  with 
it,  because  coming  from  our  side,  (that  is  the  effect  produced  upon  me,)  inasmuch  as  it  was 
said  that  parties  wanted  to  prevent  the  meeting,  ana  this  seemed  to  remove  the  difficulty  in 
the  way.  He  said  he  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  and  gave  immediate  orders.  Before  leav- 
ing I  made  him  a  statement  that  I  could  send  such  a  force  of  police  as  would  prevent  a  riot, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  send  a  police  force  there  that  would  overawe  the  convention,  under  the 
arrangement  I  had  made  with  him.  When  I  left  I  stepped  up  to  the  mayor's  office  to  see  if 
troops  had  been  sent  by  General  Baird  to  co-operate  with  the  police  to  prevent  any  outbreak 
at  Mechanics'  Institute.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  particular  number  of  troops,  or  say  what 
troops ;  I  only  asked  for  troops,  leaving  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  general,  who  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  situation  as  commanding  general.  When  I  made  that  statement  to 
the  mayor  he  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  and  on  my  way  to  my  office  I 
stopped  at  the  auditor's  office,  and  immediately  wrote  a  simple  note  to  General  Baird. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  About  11  o'clock ;  I  could  not  say  precisely.    I  had  no  idea  there  would  be  a  riot  that  | 
day  under  the  arrangement  agreed  upon.    Of  that  note  I  did  not  take  a  copy.    I  stopped  i 
there  to  write  it,  and  sent  it  by  a  servant,  who  was  in  the  auditor's  office.     He  went  imme-  ' 
diately.     It  was  about  three  or  four  lines,  urging  him  to  send  the  troops.     Well,  when  I 
reached  my  office,  (it  could  not  be  very  long,  as  it  is  but  a  few  squares  off, )  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  I  saw  some  little  fermentation  and  excitement,  and  saw  a  gentleman  from  below, 
who  said  there  were  squads  of  negroes  down  there,  and  some  fear  in  the  third  district  that 
there  would  be  an  outbreak,  as  there  was  a  small  procession  coming  from  above.     I  did  not 
know  positively  about  that,  but  I  thought  I  would  communicate  it  to  the  general.     I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  general,  telling  him  that  there  must  have  been  a  row,  and  that  there  was 
fear  a  riot  would  break  out,  and  suggesting  to  him  to  disseminate  troops  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  and  by  all  means  to  send  the  promised  troops  to  Mechanics*  Institute. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  send  that  communication  ? 

A.  About  noon. 

Q.  About  the  time  the  riot  commenced  ? 

A.  O,  no;  the  riot  commenced  nearly  an  hour  afterwards;  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock 
when  the  riot  commenced.  I  think  by  my  watch  it  must  have  been  twelve  to  fourteen  min- 
utes of  one  ;  but,  indeed,  the  discrepancy  in  watches  might  make  a  difference  of  eight  or  ten 
minutes. 

Q.  Was  that  on  that  morning  ?  I  understood  you  addressed  two  communications  to  Gen- 
eral Baird,  of  one  of  which  you  did  not  keep  a  copy  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  second  note  was  before  the  riot  broke  out,  and  then  I  wrote  a  third  note, 
also,  to  hurry  on  the  troops.  Of  this  third  note  I  did  not  take  a  copy,  because  I  wrote  it  in 
a  hurry. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  purpose  of  a  police  force  in  a  city  ?    Is  it  not  to  keep  the  peace  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  a  police  force  there  at  the  beginning,  and 
before  the  assembling  of  the  people  around  there,  would  have  been  likely  to  overawe  the 
convention  ? 

A.  I  think  if  there  had  been  an  unusually  large  force  stationed  there  it  would  have  had 
that  effect. 

Q.  The  police  were  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  so  stated  to  General  Baird.  Indeed,  the  general  and  myself  coincided  in 
our  views  all  along,  and  it  was  the. accidental  breaking  out  of  this  riot  that  foiled  all  our 
plans. 

Q.  Had  not  the  convention  a  right,  as  long  as  they  were  sitting  there  peaceably  and  un- 
armed, to  expect  the  protection  of  the  police  from  any  mob,  without  questioning  their  le- 
gality ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  any  time  during  the  riot  ? 

A.  When  it  broke  out  I  was  at  my  office,  about  three  squares  off.  I  was  at  my  office 
when  I  wrote  two  of  those  notes  I  mentioned.  I  was  waiting  for  the  troops  the  general  had 
promised.  I  was  told  they  were  coming  on  a  steamer  that  would  land  at  the  foot  of  Canal 
street.  I  am  certain  if  the  troops  had  been  present  with  the  police  the  whole  matter  would 
have  subsided  at  once. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  object  of  withdrawiug  the  police  the  night  before  at  12 
o'clock? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.    I  went  to  bed  at  9  and  got  np  at  6  o'clock. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  city  ordinance  against  the  police  force  carrying  fire-arms  T 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  so.  I  understand  that  that  has 
been  the  rule  by  a  police  ordinance. 

Q.  That  they  should  not  carry  arms  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  what  authority  they  were  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  must  have  been  by  orders  from  the  mayor,  or  perhaps  from  the  city  council, 
which  had  been  constantly  in  session  for  some  time  previous.  Indeed,  there  was  a  great 
burden  of  business  before  it  not  finished,  and  I  was  there  to  transact  some  business  myself. 

Q.  Was  your  business  in  reference  to  anything  connected  with  this  riot  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  fire  companies  were  congregated  in  their  engine-houses  that 
day  ?    By  what  authority  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  antecedents  of  Lucien  Adams  ? 

A.  No,  not  personally. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  his  reputation  here  ? 

A.  The  only  thing  I  know  is,  that  before  the  war,  during  the  time  of  the  know  nothings 
and  democrats,  when  party  politics  ran  very  high,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  connected 
with  those  who  committed  violence  at  the  polls. 

Q.  Has  he  not  been  generally  known,  to  use  a  common  term,  as  a  "thug  ?" 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  so  known  to  me,  but  he  might  have  been ;  as  at  the  time  I  was 
comparatively  a  stranger  in  the  city.  I  know  he  was  conuected  with  those  organizations. 
I  sneak  this  as  common  rumor,  but  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  correctness. 

Q.  Is  not  that  his  general  reputation,  such  as  you  state — that  of  a  man  unscrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  gains  his  ends  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  unscrupulous  as  to  his  means. 

Q.  But  that  is  his  common  reputation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  general  rumor. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  the  mayor  did  not  know  that  to  be  his  reputation  ?  Is  it  not  the  business 
of  the  mayor  before  he  employs  a  man  on  the  police  force  to  ascertain  his  antecedents  T 

A.  I  was  going  to  say  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  or  is  employed  as  a  police  officer  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  any  members  of  the  present  police  force  have  been 
convicts  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  being  convicts,  but  I  will  add  that  I  do  not  know  any- 
body hardly  in  the  police. 

R.  W.  Todd.  No.  30  Eighth  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  You  were  present  near  the  Mechanics'  Institute  during  part  of  the  occurrences  of  July 
30,  were  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  or  not  to  apprehend  trouble  that  day,  previous  to  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  board  what  the  reasons  were. 

A.  Well,  I  am  going  to  Soul6's  commercial  college,  and  the  boys  were  all  talking  and 
saying  that  the  convention  was  going  to  be  burst  up  to-day.  They  did  not  say  how  it  would 
be  done,  but  only  that  Sheriff  Harry  T.  Hays  had  sworn  in  five  hundred  deputies,  and  that 
they  were  going  there  to  break  it  up.  About  half  past  eleven  I  got  down  to  Canal  street. 
I  told  Mr.  Sou  16  I  was  going  down  town.  He  said,  "Do  not  go  to  Mechanics'  Institute; 
there  will  be  a  fuss  there." 

Q.  He  advised  you  and  all  the  boys  to  stay  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  father  being  there,  I  went  down.  I  saw  a  crowd  in  there  and  I  asked 
him  to  come  out. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  understood  by  the  students  and  Mr.  Soule*  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  fuss  that  day — an  attack  on  the  convention  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  general  rumor,  that  Hays's  deputies  were  sworn  in  by  the  sheriff  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  school  adjourned  at  an  earlier  hour  that  day  than  usual  ? 

A.  Well,  the  boys  came  out ;  Mr.  Soule  did  not  come  out  until  all  had  left. 

Q.  Was  the  school  formally  adjourned  that  day  earlier  than  usual  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  by? 

A.  The  boys  themselves. 

Q.  A  unanimous  move  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  what  hour  did  they  adjourn  that  day  f 

A.  About  eleven  o'clock ;  for  when  I  got  to  Canal  street  it  was  twenty  minutes  after 
eleven.  I  saw  there  men  with  the  crescent  and  star  and  Washington  Artillery  badge,  and  also 
men  wearing  blue  ribbons,  the  meaning  of  which  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  men  personally  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  day  that  a  portion  of  Hays's  brigade  was  out  ? 

A.  J  heard  it  rumored  around  the  street. 

Q.  You  heard  it  as  a  rumor — as  common  report  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  After  the  riot  commenced  I  saw  them  running  vp  Canal  street,  saying  they 
had  got  no  pistols  there.  These  citizens  had  nothing  to  fight  with,  and  I  saw  them  go  into 
Hvde  and  Goodrich's,  but  I  did  not  see  them  get  any  pistols ;  but  I  saw  them  coming  out 
with  their  hands  on  their  pants  as  if  they  had  pistols  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  large  number  of  people  going  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  numbers — a  dozen ;  I  did  not  see  more  than  two  go  in  at  a  time,  sometimes 
four. 

Q.  You  saw  a  number  go  in  and  come  out  apparently  armed  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  by  their  holding  their  hands  on  their  pockets  they  had  something  in 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  expressions  made  by  the  people  that  day  ? 

A.  I  heard  them  call  them  damned  sons  of  bitches.  I  saw  one  man  go  into  No.  159  Canal 
street  and  get  a  pair  of  pistols.    I  did  not  see  him  pay  for  them.    I  think  it  was  Wolfs. 

A.  Y.  Ward,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  having  been  a  rebel  soldier  is  made  a  sine  qua  non  for 
appointment  on  the  police  force  of  this  city  by  the  mayor  ? 

A.  I  know  that  it  is,  from  the  very  fact  that  I  saw  the  applications  of  men  who  were  in 
the  service  before  they  were  sent  in. 

Q.  Make  a  statement  in  your  own  case.    Did  you  make  application  ? 

A.  About  the  latter  part  of  June  I  sent  to  Mayor  Monroe  a  letter  of  introduction  signed  by 
General  Canb* ,  stating  that  I  had  been  an  officer  in  this  department  since  June,  1862 ;  that 
I  bad  rendered,  valuable  service  to  the  government,  and  would  if  appointed  render  him  valu- 
able service.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  words,  but  it  stated  the  position  I  served  in. 
Mayor  Monroe  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  said  I  was  not  of  any  use  on  a  beat ;  if  he  would 
give  me  a  policeman's  number  and  detail  me,  I  thought  I  could  be  of  service.  He  wanted 
to  know  why.  I  said  because  I  had  been  in  that  business  for  a  certain  time  and  was  fit  for 
nothing  else.  He  then  asked  me  who  I  knew  connected  with  the  department — whether  I 
knew  the  chief,  Mr.  Adams.  I  said  no.  He  then  asked,  "  Who  do  you  know  1"  I  told  him 
I  knew  Smith  Izard,  Tom  Boylan,  and  Mike  Farrel.  He  told  me  that  I  had  better  see  Smith 
Izard.  The  next  evening  I  met  Izard.  As  he  was  going  to  pass  me  I  stopped  him  and 
asked  what  the  mayor  had  said  about  me.  He  said,  "  Yes,  and  you  have  referred  the  mayor 
tome?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "you  are  mistaken."  He  said,  "Well,  go  and  see  him  to-mor- 
row." The  next  morning  I  met  him  in  the  street  as  I  was  coming  up,  and  he  said  it  was  no 
use ;  "  He  won't  do  anything  for  you ;  you  won't  take  a  beat."  Isaid,  "Yes,  I  want  work; 
I  will  take  anything. "  He  studied  a  moment  and  started  off  to  see  the  mayor ;  I  hallooed 
after  him,  "When  shall  I  see  you?"  He  said,  "You  will  see  me  soon  enough."  I  then 
went  to  see  the  mayor  that  day,  and  sent .  mv  name  in.  He  sent  word  out  for  me  to  go  see 
Smith  Izard.  I  did  not  see  Smith  that  day,  but  I  saw  him  the  next.  He  told  me  the  mayor 
would  not  appoint  me,  because  it  would  make  him  political  enemies,  as  I  had  been  a  Yankee 
detective. 

Eugene  Macarty,  music  teacher,  St.  Ann  street,  between  Dauphin  and  Bourbon  streets, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  on  Canal  street  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics'  Institute  during  the  riot  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  on  Canal  street,  but  I  was  in  the  hall. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  one  incite  the  mob  that  day  to  attack  the  building  at  all  ? 

A.  No;  I  was  in  the  building.  A  few  minutes  after  the  convention  adjourned  I  heard 
pistols  shooting,  and  after  the  pistols  shooting  I  heard  the  roll  of  a  drum,  and  I  ran  down 
stairs,  and  I  saw  a  company  of  colored  men,  who  were  on  the  pile  of  brickbats,  throwing 
brickbats  at  some  policemen.  I  ran  up  stairs  again  to  give  advice  to  my  friends  to  come 
down,  because  I  told  them  we  were  not  armed,  and  it  was  not  prudent  to  stay  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  Canal  street  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  hall. 

A.  When  the  police  came  and  assaulted  the  hall  I  was  under  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the 
hall  As  the  police  rushed  upon  the  men  there  (they  were  rebels)  there  were  a  great  many 
pistol-shots  tired  by  the  police ;  they  were  armed  with  pistols,  and  had  clubs  in  their  hands, 
and  I  saw  one  mau  killed  positively  on  that  pile  of  brickbats  by  a  club.  He  was  struck  by 
a  policeman. 
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Q.  You  saw  him  kill  a  colored  man  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed. 

A.  The  policeman  seemed  to  be  excited.    That  is  about  all  I  can  say. 

Elizabeth  Ingraham,  corner  of  Common  and  Dryades  streefs,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  tell  what  you  saw  the  day  of  the  riot. 

A.  Well,  I  saw  a  policeman  shoot  this  man. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  ? 

A.  Up  stairs  on  the  gallery.  I  saw  him  chase  a  colored  man  up  by  this  market,  and  the 
policeman  was  right  behind  him.  The  man  ran,  and  the  policeman  shot  him  just  before  our 
door.    The  policeman  is  on  the  market  now. 

Q.  Where  was  the  policeman  standing  when  he  shot  him! 

A.  The  man  was  running,  and  the  policeman  was  running  after  him.  When  he  shot  him 
he  fell  right  by  our  window. 

Q.  The  man  that  was  shot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  that  was  shot  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  policeman  that  shot  him  t 

A.  Yes,  sir,  when  I  see  him.    He  is  on  the  Poydras  market  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  his  number  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  took  notice  of  his  number. 

Q.  You  can  swear  to  the  policeman  can  you  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  man  had  done? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  he  was  running? 

A.  .Yes,  sir ;  a  young  girl,  name  Dora,  who  lives  at  the  same  house,  saw  the  policeman 
shoot  the  man. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  see  him  shoot  him  ? 

A.  A  great  many  on  the  gallery. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  people  on  this  gallery? 

A.  There  were  some  across  the  street  on  that  gallery. 

John  Ackley,  policeman,  first  district,  Main  station,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Will  you  state  by  what  order  the  police  were  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  on 
July  30th  ? 

A.  They  had  no  orders  to  receive  any  arms  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  receive  arms  or  ammunition  from  any  of  the  firms  in  this  city 
by  simply  applying  for  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  one  obtained  them  in  that  manner  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard  a  man  say  he  applied  for  them,  but  he  did  not  get  them. 

Q.  Applied  where  ? 

A.  To  the  recorder.  He  said  he  could  not  furnish  them.  He  said  there  was  no  necessity  for 
them.    That  is  what  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Murphy  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  procure  ammunition  that  day  at  any  store  in  this  city  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  store  ? 

A.  Henry  G.  Folsom's. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Opposite  the  custon-house 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  for  it  day  before  yesterday ;  I  did  not  have  any  use  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  procure  ammunition  at  the  store  where  you  left  your  club  that 
day? 

A.  That  is  Mr.  Folsom's  ;  that's  the  place. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  withdrawn?  You  are  not  a  night  policeman? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  withdrawn  ? 

A.  Twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  the  policemen  all  withdrawn  that  night  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  they  were  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  object  of  the  withdrawal  ? 
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A.  Nothing,  only  the  report  that  they  expected  a  riot  the  following  day — disturbance  of 
the  colored  people.  I  was  a  guard  the  night  of  the  meeting  at  the  Institute ;  I  was  one  of 
sixteen  men  sent  there. 

Q.  Were  you  in  and  about  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall  that  day  * 

A.  I  was ;  I  was  the  person  who  took  R.  King  Cutler  to  the  station-house,  and  protected 
him  on  the  way  there. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  confederate  army  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  command? 

A.  Gibson's  Louisiana  brigade,  Bragg's  army.    I  was  a  prisoner  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Were  many  of  Gibson's  brigade  out  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  f 

A.  I  did  not,  sir ;  there  are  not  many  of  them  on  the  police. 

Q.  To  what  organization  do  those  men  belong  who  wore  blue  ribbons  that  day  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  understand,  they  were  special  policemen  called  out  by  the  mayor  that 
evening. 

Q.  What  evening? 

A.  The  evening  after  the  riot;  there  was  an  extra  police  force  called  for. 

Q.  I  mean  those  men  on  the  day  of  the  riot. 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  countersign  at  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Major  General  A.  Baird,  commanding  department  of  Louisiana,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Please  state  what  communications  you  held  with  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  and 
Mayor  Monroe  in  regard  to  preventing  or  suppressing  the  riots  of  July  30,  and  what  action 
was  taken  by  you  in  connection  with  these  communications  ? 

A.  The  first  communication  I  had  was  a  letter  from  Mayor  Monroe,  which  I  presume  is 
on  record,  and  my  reply  to  it,  both  on  file,  and  constitute  the  first  intercourse  we  had  on  the 
subject.  The  next  communication  which  we  had  was  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  July,  when 
Mayor  Monroe  called  upon  me  and  introduced  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  to  me.  We 
spoke  of  the  correspondence  between  Mayor  Monroe  and  myself,  the  object  of  which  had 
been  to  induce  me  to  sanction  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention  by  the  mayor  and  police, 
and  the  arrest  of  the  members.  They  told  me  at  this  interview  on  Saturday  that  they  then 
designed  bavin?  the  convention  broken  up  by  the  sheriff,  and  arresting  the  members  upon  the 
indictment  of  the  grand  jury ;  their  object  was  to  induce  mo  to  sanction  that  course.  I  told 
them  that  it  made  no  difference  whatever ;  that  the  case  was  precisely  the  same  as  in  case 
the  police  and  mayor  should  make  the  arrests ;  that  if  the  arrests  were  made,  and  the  civil 
courts  failed  to  give  them  redress — release  them— that  I  would  be  compelled,  if  they  applied 
to  me — compelled  to  release  them  under  General  Grant's  order,  and  to  arrest  the  parties  who 
arrested  them.  I  did  not  order  them  not  to  make  the  arrests,  but  I  said  to  them  that  I 
hoped  the  sheriff  would  not  do  so,  would  not  make  any  arrests,  inasmuch  as  it  would  com- 
pel me  to  interfere  by  arresting  him.  Governor  Voorhies  then  agreed  that  if  the  warrant 
was  given  to  the  sheriff — the  writ  or  warrant  for  the  arrest — that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
serve  it  until  he  had  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  remarks.  I  said  to  these  gentlemen  that  we 
had  no  evidence  that  the  government  desired  the  convention  to  be  broken  up,  and  that  I 
would  not  be  responsible,  and  would  not  take  part  in  fixing  that  responsibility  upon  the  ad-  . 
ministration.  I  asked  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  whether  these  arrests  could  not  be  ' 
made  as  well  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  or  some  subsequent  day,  as  on  Monday,  and  he 
said  that  they  could ;  and  they  said  that  they  could  be  made.  I  said  then  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  to  communicate  with  the  government,  the  President,  or  Secretary  of  War, 
and  to  get  instructions.  Governor  Voorhies  told  me  that  he  had  already  that  morning  tele- 
graphed to  the  President,  and  that  he  had  come  to  inform  me  of  that  fact ;  a  part  of  his 
business  in  his  call  was  to  inform  me  of  that  fact.  I  said  I  would  telegraph  immediately  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  instructions.  This  was  the  main  conversation.  Mayor  Monroe 
said  very  little.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  between  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies 
and  myself.  No  request  whatever  was  made  to  me  for  troops — to  have  troops  present — at 
that  interview.  The  object  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  letter  of  Mayor  Monroe  ad- 
dressed to  me,  which  was  to  have  the  troops  out  of  the  way;  at  least,  that  the  troops  should 
not  interfere  with  the  acts  which  they  intended  to  perform,  that  of  arresting  the  convention. 
When  they  left  me  I  promised  to  communicate  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  any  in- 
structions that  I  might  receive ;  any  replies  to  my  telegrams  which  I  might  receive  from 
Washington ;  and  it  was  understood  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  arrest  the  members 
of  the  convention  without  the  matter  first  having  been  submitted  to  me.  I  said  to  these 
gentlemen  that  if  any  difficulty  should  occur  between  the  citizens  on  either  side  and  the 
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friends  of  the  convention,  compelling  the  military  to  interfere,  and  perhaps  to  declare  mar- 
tial law,  that  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  them ;  it  would  put  back  the  reconstruction 
policy  that  was  settling  things  here  a  great  deal.  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  said  it 
would  be  fatal  to  them,  and  he  agreed  to  have  a  notice  published  in  the  papers;  notice 
given  in  the  papers  to  the  citizens  hostile  to  the  convention  to  keep  away ;  to  keep  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  building  during  the  time  it  was  in  session.  When  we  parted  I  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  meeting — the  convention — would  pass  off  without  disturbance.  During 
Sunday  I  ordered  the  troops,  the  81st  regiment,  in  its  camp  in  this  city,  and  the  1st  in- 
fantry, at  Jackson  barracks,  to  keep  themselves  within  their  camps,  and  in  readiness  to 
march  at  any  time  during  the  day,  on  Monday ;  and  I  ordered  a  steamboat  to  go  quietly 
down  to  the  Jackson  barracks  and  tie  up  there,  with  steam  up,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  bring 
the  men  up  if  required.  On  Monday  morning  we  saw  the  notice  given  by  the  mayor  pub- 
lished in  the  papers — that  is,  the  notice  for  all  citizens  to  keep  out  of  the  streets ;  and  every- 
thing seemeo  to  indicate  that  the  day  would  pass  off  without  disturbance.  Soon  after  11 
o'clock  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  called  upon  me  again. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  he  called  on  you  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  soon  after  11  o'clock  was  the  first  time ;  and  we  spoke  of  the  telegram  from 
the  President,  which  had  been  published  in  the  papers,  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Governor 
Voorhies,  and  stating  that  the  military  would  assist  and  support  the  courts.  I  told  the 
governor  that  I  saw  no  reason  to  change  from  the  course  which  we  had  agreed  to  follow  on 
Saturday.  The  apparent  object  of  the  visit  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  seemed  to  be 
to  induce  me  to  depart  from  the  course  which  I  had  decided  to  adopt  on  Saturday,  in  conse- 

Snence  of  this  telegram.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  received  no  instructions  as  yet,  and 
mt  I  thought  it  best  to  continue  to  act  as  we  had  decided  to  do  before — that  is,  to  let  the 
convention  meet,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  between  the  people,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
friendly  to  it  and  opposed  to  it,  and  if  instructions  came  from  Washington,  indicating  a 
desire  to  have  the  convention  broken  up,  that  the  arrests  could  then  be  made  quietly.  I 
tuld  the  governor  the  disposition  which  I  had  made  of  the  troops ;  that  they  were  at  Jack- 
sou  barracks,  and  could  be  brought  up  rapidly  on  the  steamboat  which  I  had  sent  there  for 
that  purpose.  I  stated  also  that  if  1  was  not  afraid  that  my  motives  would  be  misinter- 
preted, and  that  it  would  be  said  that  I  was  guarding  the  convention,  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  posted  a  few  soldiers  in  the  street,  on  either  side  of  the  convention  building  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  as  security  against  disorder.  This  was  after  it  had  been  finally 
decided  that  the  convention  was  to  be  allowed  to  meet,  and  that  the  arrests  were  not  to  be 
made.  Governor  Voorhies  expressed  pleasure,  and  agreed  to  this  with  pleasure,  and 
stated  he  would  be  glad  to  have  them,  and  that  he  would  see  that  my  motives  were 
not  misinterpreted  by  his  friends — by  the  people  on  that  side.  I  then  said  that  I  would 
send  for  a  few  companies,  and  havo  them  somewhere  near  by  in  the  streets,  where 
they  could  be  used  if  necessity  required  ;  to  be  ready  if  required.  This  was  the  first  un- 
derstanding between  me  and  any  one,  and  the  first  proposition  made  with  regard  to  having 
troops  present.  Governor  Voorhies  seemed  satisfied  that  the  citizens  would  keep  out  of  the 
way,  and  that  there  would  bo  no  disturbance.  The  only  fear  that  he  expressed  was  with 
regard  to  organizations  of  negroes,  who,  it  was  said,  would  collect  for  the  defence  of  the 
convention.  I  had  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  during  this  interview,  the  impression  that  the 
convention  was  to  meet  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  I  am  not  positive  that  the  hour  of 
meeting  was  mentioned  between  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  and  myself;  but  I  said 
him  that  I  would  have  the  troops  in  the  city,  in  the  street,  an  hour  before  the  convention 
would  meet;  aud  it  was  then  nearly  12  o'clock,  so  that  if  he  observed  my  remark  he  must 
have  known  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  troops  to  be  there  before  12  o'clock.  Governor 
Voorhies  left  me  a  little  before  12  o'clock.  Soon  after  he  left  I  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
barracks  to  bring  up  to  Canal  street  the  available  men  of  the  1st  infantry.  I  then  took 
a  carriage  aud  drove  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Howell. 

Q.  \\  as  that  before  you  received  the  first  note  from  Governor  Voorhies? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  My  object  in  going  to  Judge  Howell  was  to  see  whether  the  leaders  of  the 
convention  could  not  arrange  to  have  any  outside  parties  of  colored  people,  or  others,  friendly 
to  it,  advised  to  keep  away,  so  that  the  members  of  the  convention  might  meet  alone  as 
quietly  as  possible.  When  I  reached  Judge  Howell's  house  I  was  informed  that  the  con- 
vention met  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  it.  I  then  returned  to  my  office,  and 
very  soon  after  news  was  brought  in  of  the  first  disturbance  in  Canal  street.  I  then  sent  a 
second  messenger  to  the  barracks  to  hasten  forward  rapidly  the  troops  aud  bring  up  the  ar- 
tillery. About  the  same  time — just  after  I  had  sent  for  the  troops  the  second  messenger — I 
received  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies,  handed  to  me  by  a  messenger — I  be- 
lieve a  relative  of  his — a  confidential  person.  This  letter  contained  a  report  of  certain  rumors 
which  the  governor  had  received  with  regard  to  negroes  quitting  their  work  throughout  the 
city  and  collecting  in  bands  to  march  towards  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  messenger  who 
delivered  it  informed  me  that  the  governor  desired  him  to  say  that  he  was  not  sure  that  these 
reports  were  true ;  but  they  were  reports  brought  in  to  him,  and  he  thought  well  to  inform 
me  with  regard  to  it.  I  received  this  letter  at  very  nearly  the  same  timo  that  the  first  inform- 
ation with  regard  to  the  troubles  in  Canal  street  was  brought  to  me.  From  this  time 
forward  messengers  continued  to  come  in  bringing  reports  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
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riot,  and  a  second  note  was  received  also  from  Governor  Yoorhies,  telling  me  that  the  riot 
was  progressing,  and  that  he  should  be  glad  if  the  troops  which  we  had  spoken  of  could  be 
brought  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  replied  to  all  the  messengers  that  came  in  that  the 
troops  had  been  sent  for,  and  were  coming  up  as  speedily  as  was  possible.  During  the 
same  period,  while  the  riot  was  progressing — I  should  think  it  was  shortly  after  two  o'clock — 
Mayor  Monroe  came  in  hurriedly  to  see  me.  He  asked  when  the  troops  I  spoke  of  bringing 
np  would  arrive.  I  said  I  expected  them ;  that  they  ought  to  be  in  Canal  street  by  that  very 
time.  He  then  asked  me,  "  Will  they  be  white  troops  ?  Will  they  act  along  with  the  po- 
lice?" I  replied  that  a  part  of  them  would  be  white  troops — the  1st  infantry — and  that  I 
would  use  tdem  to  put  down  the  riot,  no  matter  who  was  concerned  in  it.  I  said  that  I  was 
just  going  down  to  meet  the  troops,  and  Mayor  Monroe  left  me.  He  said  nothing  about 
holding  me  responsible  for  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  as  stated  by  him  since,  and  at  no 
time  did  he  ask  me  for  the  assistance  of  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  request  implied  in 
those  three  interrogatories.  Those  three  interrogatories,  and  my  answer  to  them,  constituted 
the  entire  substance  of  the  conversation  which  passed  between  us.  Mayor  Monroe  left,  and 
I  started  to  Canal  street  to  meet  the  troops.  I  reached  the  foot  of  Canal  street  and  found  the 
troops  just  arriving.  I  think  that  the  hour  was  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  before  three 
o'clock.  We  then  marched  up  Canal  street  and  cleared  it  of  the  crowd  of  citizens.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  we  found  it  already  in  possession  of  the  police,  the  conven- 
tion having  been  dispersed.  After  observing  the  condition  of  things,  and  hearing  all  the 
evidence  that  I  could  procure  at  the  moment  upon  the  subject,  I  was  so  well  convinced  that 
the  disorder  had  resulted  from  the  acts  of  the  police  themselves,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
control  thern  in  order  to  prevent  further  disorder  during  the  night,  that  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  declare  martial  law,  and  I  issued  an  order  to  that  effect.  I  believe  that  great  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  would  have  resulted  if  I  had  not  done  so. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  jour  intercourse  or  communications  with  Lieutenant  Governor 
Voorhies,  Mayor  Monroe,  or  other  persons  hostile  to  the  convention,  prior  to  the  interview 
at  eleven  o'clock  Monday,  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  they  desired  the  presence  of  troops 
to  assist  the  police  in  preserving  order  at  the  convention  ? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  Mayor  Monroe's  letter,  which  is  a  type  of  all  the  intercourse  which 
we  had,  did,  at  the  time,  and  does  still,  to  my  mind,  indicate  a  desire  to  have  the  military 
keep  away,  and  permit  the  civil  authorities  to  break  up  the  meeting  in  their  own  way,  with- 
out Deing  molested.  It  was  only  after  every  effort  to  induce  me  to  permit  the  arrest  of  the 
convention ists  by  the  civil  power — the  military  keeping  out  of  the  way—  had  failed,  that  the 
lieutenant  governor  assented  to  my  proposition  to  have  soldiers  in  the  streets.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  this  assent  was  given  because  it  was  then  too  late  to  countermand  the  instructions 
which  subsequent  events  show  must  have  been  given  to  the  police  several  hours  before  for 
a  violent  breaking  up  of  the  convention. 

Q.  Was  it  intimated  to  you  in  any  way  by  persons  friendly  to  the  convention,  previous  to 
its  meeting,  that  they  anticipated  violent  treatment  from  citizens  hostile  to  them,  or  that  they 
would  desire  the  presence  of  a  military  force  to  guarantee  them  personal  safety  ? 

A.  No  such  intimation  whatever  was  given  to  me.  Judge  Howell  has  told  me  that  he  had 
no  anticipations  of  the  kind,  and  at  this  moment  I  am  satisfied  that  twenty  faithful  policemen 
could  have  prevented  anv  collision  between  persons  friendly  and  those  hostile  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  that  they  could  even  have  arrested  the  members  without  a  single  individual  being 
hurt. 

Q.  With  the  experience  of  the  riot  before  you,  does  any  way  suggest  itself  to  you  by  which 
those  disturbances  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  different  course  of  action  on  your  part? 

A.  I  could  have  prevented  the  occurrence  of  those  acts  of  violence,  for  the  time  being,  had 
I  anticipated  them,  by  forbidding  the  convention  to  meet,  or  its  friends  to  show  themselves 
in  the  street.  But  I  have  no  authority  to  do  this.  I  could  have  placed  a  military  guard 
over  the  convention  and  have  protected  it,  but  I  was  sure  that  my  superiors  would  not  justify 
me  in  so  doing,  and  there  is  no  course  different  from  the  one  I  did  take  which  I  would  now 
feel  justified  in  pursuing,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  police  would  prove  entirely 
faithless  to  its  duty.  Could  I  have  anticipated  this  I  might  have  put  a  military  guard  over 
each  squad  of  police,  and  have  kept  the  city  officials  under  military  surveillance.  In  ad- 
vance, however,  of  the  acts  committed,  I  could  not  have  been  justified  in  doing  this. 

Q.  Had  you  consented  to  the  proposition  contained  in  Mayor  Monroe's  letter,  to  let  him 
break  up  the  convention,  or  the  subsequent  proposition  made  by  him  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Voorhies,  to  let  the  sheriff  do  it,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ? 

A.  In  my  judgment,  just  exactly  those  acts  which  did  occur  would  have  taken  place. 
The  whole  riot  consisted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention,  as  had  been  proposed,  not- 
withstanding that  I  had  refused  to  sanction  it.  The  proposed  swearing  in  of  a  large  body 
of  citizens  to  assist  in  miking  the  arrests  shows  how  it  was  intended  to  be  done. 

Frank  Keifer,  132  Harmony  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  on  the  police  at  present  in  the  fourth  district 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  July  30,  during  the  riots  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  came  down  about  one  o'clock. 

Q.  State,  briefly,  what  you  saw  occur  there. 

A.  I  came  down  there  about  one  o'clock,  and  we  were  stationed  on  the  further  side  of  the 
street  there.  Jnst  before  we  got  there  there  was  a  cry  given  out;  of  course  we  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  Some  of  them  sung  out  that  "  Dostie  is  killed."  We  were  stationed  on 
the  further  side  of  the  street,  opposite  the  hall,  on  Canal  street.  It  was  very  warm,  and  I 
did  not  know  what  minute  I  might  be  down ;  and  the  lieutenant  gave  orders  not  to  do  any- 
thing until  he  gave  us  notice.  So  we  were  stationed  there,  and  kept  the  citizens  from  crowd- 
ing up  into  the  street.  There  were  a  couple  of  colored  men  lying  right  opposite  to  us  there. 
I  had  to  work  out  of  the  crowd  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  I  had  to  go  a  block  for  it.  The 
police— some  of  the  fourth  and  third  district  police — were  on  Canal  street  lying  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  and  the  riot  was  over. 

Q.  This  was  about  what  hour? 

A.  About  half  past  one  that  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  up  into  the  hall  then? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  the  police  have  the  night  before  the  riot? 

A.  Sunday  night  at  twelve  o'clock  we  were  called  into  the  station-house.  I  am  a  night 
policeman,  and  the  orders  were  to  stop  there  until  we  got  further  orders.  We  were  lying 
around  there  until  seven  o'clock,  and  went  home  and  breakfasted,  and  the  order  was  to  be 
back  as  quick  as  possible.  We  took  our  breakfasts  and  laid  there.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  go  out  and  get  a  drink.  About  eleven  o'clock  he  told  some  of  the  men  that  lived  close  by, 
that  they  might  go  to  their  dinners.  When  they  came  back  we  had  just  started,  when  the 
sergeant  blew  the  whistle,  and  we  all  ran — all  started  then  and  came  down.  We  did  not 
know  what  it  was  for ;  we  never  heard  a  word. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  killed  that  day? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  could  not  say.  There  were  three  or  four  policemen  standing  in  front  of 
the  hall,  and  a  couple  of  colored  men  came  out,  and  they  (the  policemen)  fired.  It  did  not 
seem  to  take  effect.  They  kept  running  up  among  the  crowd.  They  got  out  of  my  sight.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  they  fell  or  not,  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  people.  After  that  I  saw 
them  bring  several  prisoners  up  the  street.  WTe  were  stationed  afterwards  upon  the  upper 
end  of  the  street,  alone,  to  clear  the  banquettes  of  the  citizens,  and  we  got  wagons,  then,  and 
hauled  these  wounded  and  dead  away. 

Q.  Were  the  policemen  mostly  armed  that  day  with  fire-arms  ? 

A.  We  were  all  armed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  provision  made  by  the  city  authorities  for  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  did  the  police  procure  their  fire-arms  that  they  had  ? 

A.  Some  borrowed  tbem  and  some  had  them. 

Q.  Did  they  borrow  them  for  that  occasion  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  general  understanding  among  the  policemen  the  day  before  that  there 
would  bo  a  fight  the  next  day  ? 

A.  I  heard  some  talk  about  it ;  they  expected  difficulty,  of  course. 

Q.  For  what  reason  do  you  know ;  do  you  know  why  they  expected  it? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  night  policemen  were  called  off  at  twelve  the  night  before  the 
day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  for  what  purpose  or  intention  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  extra  police  were  on  duty  that  day — I  do  not  mean  supernu- 
meraries ? 

A.  There  was  none  only  the  real  members,  and  I  believe  there  were  five  or  six  supernu- 
maerries  put  in  the  markets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  men  that  were  called  out  for  that  occasion  by  Sheriff 
Havs? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  those  men  were  on  that  day — persons  engaged  with  tho  mob,  wear- 
ing blue  ribbons  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

C.  A.  Coburn,  164  Clio  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Charity  hospital  July  30,  during  any  part  of  the  riots? 

A.  I  passed  the  Charity  hospital. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  wounded  from  that  riot  brought  there? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hospital  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  men  brought  out  of  there ;  I  did  not  see  them  taken  in. 

Q.  By  whom? 
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A.  By  two  citizens — a  colored  man  wounded.  They  brought  him  towards  St.  Charles 
street  a  few  steps.  They  motioned  for  him  to  go  on  and  ho  started  off— first  very  quickly, 
and  looking  over  his  shoulder — looking  back  at  them.  Then  two  policemen,  dressed  in  com- 
plete  police  uniform,  drew  revolvers  and  commenced  firing  at  him.  He 'started  to  run  on 
that  and  they  ran  after  him,  firing  as  they  went  as  fast  as  the  men  could  cock  their  pistols. 
He  turned  the  nearest  corner — the  first  corner  this  side  of  the  hospital.  They  followed  him 
out  of  my  sight,  and  I  heard  two  or  three  shots  after  the  colored  man  went  out  of  my  sight. 
I  did  not  see  what  became  of  him ;  1  drove  on.  That  is  all  I  witnessed.  I  was  stopped 
myself  by  a  policeman  with  a  revolver.  Before  I  had  got  ten  yards  from  there  a  policeman 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and  presented  a  revolver  into  the  middle  of  the  cab  and 
made  us  stop,  and  looked  inside  to  see  who  was  there,  and  then  told  us  to  go  on. 

Thomas  E.Adams,  chief  of  police,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  the  night  policemen  called  off  their  beats  to  the  various  police 
stations  on  the  night  before  the  riot  of  July  30? 

A.  They  had  been  off,  sir,  for  two  evenings  previous  on  patrol  duty :  after  the  troubles  on 
Friday  they  were  kept  and  put  out  on  patrols,  instead  of  being  single,  in  parties,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  probable  trouble  on  Monday. 

Q.  Were  they  or  not  called  entirely  off  their  beats  the  night  previous  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  entirely,  and  concentrated  at  the  guard-houses. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  instructions  were  to  let  them  rest  as  much  as  possible;  because, 
if  there  was  trouble  they  would  have  no  rest,  which  they  did  not  for  two  or  three  nights. 

Q.  Did  they  patrol  the  streets  in  squads  the  night  previous  to  the  riot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  any  places  where  there  was  anticipated  trouble  or  where  congregations 
would  be  heard  of  on  the  night  previous  to  the  riot,  previous  to  twelve  and  after  twelve  o'clock. 
The  patrol  is  uot  as  general  as  it  was.  After  the  trouble  was  over  they  were  not  all  put  out ; 
but  if  there  were  localities  wheie  there  was  too  much  ot  a  gathering,  we  would  send  a  patiol 
out  there,  especially  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  front  part  of  the  town  generally  took  care 
of  itself.     We  would  send  out  there  only  occasionally. 

Q.  Were  not  the  larger  number  of  the  night  police  called  off  that  night,  that  did  not  go  out 
on  any  duty  on  the  streets  ? 

A.  Kept  about  the  stations ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  about  the  antecedents  of  Lucien  Adams ;  what  his  common 
reputation  is  ? 

A.  Unfortunately,  sir,  it  is  bad. 

Q.  Is  he  or  not  a  sergeant  of  police? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  employed  ? 

A.  By  the  mayor. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  probable  that  he  knew  the  character  of  this  man  or  his  antecedents,  at  least 
by  common  report,  before  employing  him  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  did.  I  will  say,  that  I  opposed  as  strenuously  as  I  could  his  appointment, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  public  feeling  and  public  sentiment ;  and 
he  was  only  appointed  while  the  mayor  put  me  on  temporary  suspension,  and  appointed  him 
and  another  man  whom  I  had  also  strenuously  resisted. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  mayor  had  a  knowledge  of  his  antecedents? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  of  it. 

Q.  Have  they  not  had  intimate  connection  for  the  last  few  year*— thrown  together  by 
politics  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  say  that  Mayor  Monroe  appointed  Lucien  Adams  to  his  position  in  the 
police  force,  knowing  at  the  time  of  inakiug  the  appointment  his  antecedents? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  he  was  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  odious  to*  tae  better  portion  of  the 
community  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  or  not  several  others  in  the  police  force  of  notoriously  bad  characters,  and" 
who  hnve  been  inmates  of  State  prisons — not  for  political  offences,  but  for  crimes? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  do  not  recollect  them  now. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  police  force  have  been  in  the  confederate  service  ? 

A.  Well,  I  expect — it  is  a  matter  I  never  examined,  but  I  suppose  two-thirds  of  them.  I 
did  know  before  Mayor  Monroe  was  reinstated  in  his  office.  At  that  time  I  had  something; 
to  do  with  the  appointments,  with  Mayor  Clark.  Then  we  appointed  many  federals  as  well 
as  confederates ;  but  when  Mayor  Monroe  came  back  he  ignored  Clark's  appointments  and 
turned  them  all  out,  and  has  never  since  consulted  me  in  regard  to  appointments. 

Q.  Is  it  not  made  a  prerequisite  to  appointment  in  the  police  force  in  this  city  that  the 
applicant  should  have  served  in  the  confederate  service  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  has  put  on  a  number  of  men  at  the  request  of  members  of  the  police  board, 
none  of  whom  were  ever  in  the  confederate  service  at  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  members  of  the  police  force  who  hare  been  in  the  federal  service 
during  the  late  war  ? 

A.  I  can  recall  only  one  man  now.  There  were  some  half  a  dozen  since  Mayor  Monroe  has 
taken  the  appointments  into  his  own  hands.  I  just  take  the  men  as  he  fends  them,  and  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  antecedents  of  a  great  many.  One  man,  named  O'Goruian,  I  think, 
served  in  the  federal  army.  He  is  tho  only  one  that  I  do  know  that  served  in  the  federal 
army. 

Q.  It  was  formerly  the  business  of  the  chief  of  police  to  make  appointments  ?  * 

A.  No,  sir;  but  so  far  as  courtesy  was  concerned,  that  tho  chief  should  recommend  them. 

Q.  But  Mayor  Monroe  has  changed  that,  and  taken  it  all  into  his  own  hands? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  three  or  four  federal  soldiers  that  were  appointed  by  acting  Mayor  Clark  were 
all  discharged  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were  all  discharged  except  one,  who  was  appointed  and  dismissed  by 
Clark,  and  then  again  reappointed. 

C.  F.  Hufft,  151  Julia  street,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  or  remarks  made  by  any  parties  prior  to  the  riot  of 
July  30th  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  conversation  in  connection  with  the  riots  ? 

A.  It  was  an  indirect  threat.  Upon  the  day  of  the  riot,  when  I  heard  that  the  convention 
was  about  to  meet,  and  knowing  my  status  very  well,  I  determined  not  to  go  below  Julia 
street.  I  remained  at  my  office  all  day  until  half  past  two,  when  I  closed  and  went  home 
and  did  not  return,  deeming  it  unsafe.  I  was  sitting  on  my  steps  smoking  a  pipe  about  dusk 
that  evening,  (this  was  a  little  before  dark,)  and  I  saw  a  policeman  go  into  the  corner  grocery 
near  to  my  house,  corner  of  Euterpe  and  Hercules  streets,  into  the  grocery  and  small  coffee- 
house there,  and  I  said  to  my  wife,  "I  will  step  across  the  way  and  hear  the  news,  and  see 
how  it  has  terminated  "  I  went  across  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  and  asked  him.  He  came  out  of 
the  little  shop ;  I  suppose  he  had  taken  a  drink,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  in  liquor.  I  do 
not  know  the  man ;  lie  is  a  young  man,  with  a  black  mustache.  I  did  not  look  at  his  number. 
His  remarks  stunned  me.  I  think  I  could  recognize  him  if  I  could  see  him,  knowing  from 
his  remarks  that  I  am  spotted  as  a  Union  man.  I  said,  "How  did  the  row  end;  how 
many  were  killed ? "  He  said,  "You  escaped,  fortunately."  I  said,  "Yes,  as  a  matter  of 
course."  I  asked  him  again.  He  said,  "You  escaped,  fortunately;  your  intimate  friend 
has  got  his  shxre."  There  were  three  or  four  men  standing  around,  half  cocked,  and  I  felt 
rather  shaky,  and  I  went  into  the  house ;  of  course  I  could  not  make  any  answer  to  that  at 
all.  It  appeared  all  he  wanted  was  an  answer  from  me,  and  he  would  have  had  a  riot  on  a 
small  scale  there ;  that  was  my  impression  at  the  time,  though  I  did  not  know  his  inteution. 
He  was  a  policeman  in  uniform  most  undoubtedly.  I  returned  to  my  house  and  told  my  wife 
how  unfortunate  it  was  for  a  man  to  be  a  Union  man.  I  inferred  from  his  remarks  that  had 
I  been  in  the  neighborhood  they  would  have  given  me  a  chance,  because  I  was  a  Union  man, 
though  I  haven't  had  anything  to  do  with  the  convention.  I  have  resided  here  since  I  was 
twelve  years  of  age — since  1845. 

Q.  You  are  known  in  this  community  as  a  Union  man  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  known  as  a  Union  man.  That  is  the  only  crime  I  am  guilty  of  among 
these  people. 

Q.  If  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  were  withdrawn  what  would  be  your  condi- 
tion here  1 

A.,  If  able,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  leave  the  country. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  I  think  my  life  would  not  be  safe  on  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  because  this 
remark  came  from  a  public  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  me. 

The  board  hero  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  18, 1866,  at  10  o'clock 

GEORGE  BALDY, 
Lt.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vol$.t  Recorder. 


New  Orleans,  August  18,  1866—10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  the  same  members  as  on  yesterday  and 
the  recorder. 

R.  L.  Shelley,  corner  of  ViUe-re"  and  Canal  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T 
A.  Special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  part  of  the  scenes  on  the  street  on  July  30  during  the  riots  T 
A.  I  was. 
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Q.  Just  state  what  you  saw,  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 

A.  I  left  my  room  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Going  u>wn  Canal  street  I  noticed 
several  policemen  not  in  uniform  wearing  badges.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Hickox,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial,  that  the  police  force  had  evidently  been  increased.  We  had  heard  a  rumor 
to  that  effect  the  evening  previous,  and  it  was  an  evidence  to  the  fact.  I  went  to  the  mayor's 
office  with  Mr.  Brooks  to  inquire  what  precautions  had  been  taken  by  the  municipal  author- 
ities to  auell  anv  riot  or  disturbance  that  might  take  place.  Mr.  Overall,  the  mayor's  secre- 
tary, said  that  he  did  not  apprehend  any  riot,  but  if  there  was  a  riot  he  thought  the  best 
way  to  quell  it  would  be  to  break  open  the  stores  where  there  were  arms  and  arm  all  the 
confederates.  This  was  said  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brooks,  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  asked  him  if  the  police  force  had  not  been  concentrated  in  the  park  aud 
vicinity  of  the  City  Hall.  He  said  no,  not  to  any  extent.  After  leaving  the  mayor's  office 
we  went  towards  General  Sheridan's,  and  in  passing  through  Lafayette  square  saw  a  large 
number  of  policemen,  most  of  whom  had  revolvers.  They  seemed  to  be  lying  around  there 
in  anticipation,  or  awaiting  some  order.  We  went  down  to  the  convention,  or  where  the  con- 
vention assembled,  and  saw  a  crowd  of  about  three  hundred  colored  men  in  and  about  the 
building,  and  remained  there  until  the  recess  was  taken ;  and  on  leaving  the  building  saw  a 
procession  of  colored  men  approaching.  The  procession  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  the  time  I  was  taking  my  departure  on  my  way  to  the  telegraph 
office.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  with  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Hickox,  who  concluded 
writing  a  short  despatch,  when  I  heard  firing.  I  went  to  the  corner  of  the  street  and  saw 
considerable  commotion.  We  turned  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  another  short  despatch, 
and  heard  firing  on  Carondelet  street,  nearly  opposite  the  telegraph  office.  I  looked  out  and 
saw  a  negro  running  down  the  street  without  arms  or  any  other  means  of  defence.  He  was 
pursued  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  policemen,  and  they  were  firing  at  him  as  he  ran.  I  went  into 
the  telegraph  office  to  escape  the  shots  which  were  flying  around  promiscuously.  A  few 
moments  afterwards  I  looked  out  and  saw  auother  negro  coming  down.  He  was  pursued  by 
some  more  policemen,  and  they  were  firing  at  him.  I  went  into  the  telegraph  office  again, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  back  yard.  The  front  door  was  closed  for  a  short  time.  I  went  out 
on  the  street  shortly  after,  and  saw  a  member  of  the  convention  uuder  arrest  by  a  policeman 
being  conveyed  to  the  station-house.  The  policeman  remarked  to  the  crowd  assembled  on 
the  sidewalk,  "Here's  another  damned  conventioner ;  we've  got  them.  We'll  burst  this 
thing  up."  Shortly  after  that  I  went  to  General  Sheridan's  headquarters,  and  I  saw  no- 
thing further  of  importance. 

Q.  Who  made  the  remark  that  they  would  **  burst  this  thing  up  ?  " 

A.  The  policeman  who  had  this  momber  of  the  convention  iu  custody. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  police  being  armed  on  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  All  of  those  I  saw  had  a  billet,  and  most  of  those  I  saw  had  a  billet  and  a  revolver. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  what  authority  they  were  armed  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir,  unless  I  would  give  you  rumor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  arms  were  procured  by  the  police — do  you  know  of  any  arrange- 
ment that  was  made  for  procuring  arms  ? 

A.  I  have  been  informed  that  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  firm  of  Hyde,  Goodrich 
&  Co.  for  a  supply  of  arms. 

Q.  You  mean  the  successors  of  Hyde  &  Goodrich  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  supply  of  arms  to  the  police,  and  also  to  the  citizens,  the  chief  of  police 
becoming  responsible  for  their  return  or  payment.  At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  went  into  a  jeweller's  shop  on  Canal  street  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  glass  put 
in  my  watch.  The  proprietor  of  the  store,  or  the  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  proprietor, 
remarked  to  one  of  nis  clerks  that  they  had  better  not  put  any  valuable  jewelry  into  the 
show-case,  as  they  would  probably  soon  have  to  close  up.  I  can  also  state  that  I  met  sev- 
eral members  of  the  convention  at  the  post  office.  They  were  about  holding  an  informal 
meeting  in  the  United  States  court-room.  I  asked  them  if  they  apprehended  any  difficulty 
or  disturbance.  They  said  the^r  did  not;  that  if  there  was  any  desire  to  arrest  them  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  jail ;  that  they  would  have  their  remedy  by  suing  the  sheriff 
on  his  bonds  for  false  imprisonment.  There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  members 
to  resist  any  legal  process  that  might  be  raised  against  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  Hays's  and  Gibson's  brigade  organizations  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  only  what  I  hear — by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  they  wear  any  distinguishing  badge  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  that  they  wear  a  badge  of  distinction. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  number  of  them  on  the  ground  that  day  that  you  recognized  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  kept  as  much  as  possible  away  from  the  room,  knowiug  that  I  would  be 
recognized.  I  heard  Dr.  Dostie's  speech  from  the  City  Hall  on  Friday  night,  previous  to 
the  nots.  He  congratulated  the  negroes  on  having  conducted  themselves  so  very  quietly 
and  orderly  during  the  evening.  He  recommended  them  to  go  quietly  to  their  homes.  If 
they  were  assaulted  and  knocked  down  by  any  one,  he  would  advise  them  to  defend  them- 
selves, and,  if  necessary  to  save  their  own  lives,  to  kill  the  party  who  assaulted  them. 
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Q.  Did  he  state  anything  more  in  his  speech;  did  he,  or  did  he  not,  advise  them  to  arm 
themselves  on  the  day  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  I  was  present,  and  did  not  hear  any  remark  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  speech  he  made  that  evening:? 

A.  I  heard  him  make  fiis  speech  in  front  of  Mechanics*  Institute,  and  also  one  from  the 
steps  of  the  hall,  but  in  neither  did  I  hear  him  advise  or  ask  the  negroes  to  come  there 
armed.     He  invited  them  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  convention  on  the  following  Monday. 

Q.  Dr.  Dostie  was  charged  with  saying  that  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  would  run  with 
rebel  blood.     Did  you  hear  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  where  you  would  have  heard  him  if  he  had  made  any  such  remark  ? 

A.  I  stood  on  the  platform  within  four  feet  of  him,  in  front  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  but 
I  was  within  three  feet  of  him  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall.  I  was  there  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  bis  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  remarks  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  at  Mechanics1  Institute  on 
that  Friday  evening? 

A.  I  heard  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Field,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  remarks  made  by  others. 
There  were  two  meetings,  one  outside  and  the  other  inside. 

Q.  I  mean  the  meeting  outside. 

A.  I  heard  all  the  remarks  of  the  meeting  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  any  of  those  speakers  counsel  the  negroes  to  come  there  armed  to  defend 
the  convention  on  Monday? 

A.  I  did  not;  but  I  heard  several  members  of  the  convention  say  they  did  not  want  any- 
body to  come  there.  I  may  state  I  went  to  see  Governor  Wells  on  Sunday,  to  know  if  he 
bad  tnken  any  measures  to  protect  the  convention  in  case  of  assault  by  a  mob.  Governor 
Wells  said  he  had  not ;  he  had  no  power  to  call  out  the  military.  If  he  had,  he  would  do  so. 
I  conversed  with  a  great  many  members  of  the  convention,  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  they  all 
stated  that  they  had  made  no  preparation,  did  not  expect  any  trouble,  and  if  the  civil  author- 
ities desired  to  arrest  them  they  would  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws.  I  recollect  that 
Colonel  Field  said  in  his  speech,  "The  colored  men  would  get  their  rights  without  having 
any  recourse  to  violence ;  that  they  were  gaining  friends  every  day,  and  where  there  were 
but  a  Jew  thousand  devoted  to  their  cause  to-day,  there  would  be  a  great  many  more  within  a 
short  time." 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  substance  of  what  you  heard  Dr.  Dostie  say  ? 

A.  That  is  all  I  heard  him  say  in  reference  to  the  convention. 

Q.  Did  his  manner,  style  of  address,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his  speech,  in  your  opin- 
ion, have  a  tendency  to  inflame  the  negroes  against  the  whites  or  not? 

A.  Well,  in  the  course  of  my  reportorial  duties  I  have  attended  a  great  many  political  meet- 
ings. I  heard  nothing  from  Dr.  Dostie,  or  any  other  speaker  that  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings that  day,  that  was  in  any  way  different  from  what  I  have  heard  at  a  hundred  other 
meetings  in  the  north,  called  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  held  in  Lafayette  square  on  Thursday  evening  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  The  evening  previous  to  the  meeting  at  Mechanics'  Institute  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  evening,  but  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  in  Lafayette  square  to  in- 
dorse the  nomination  of  parties  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  convention.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  it  was  the  day  previous. 

Q.  As  far  as  good  order  was  concerned,  what  was  the  difference  between  that  meeting  and 
the  meeting  at  Mechanics'  Institute,  Friday  night  ? 

A.  There  was  none  whatever  that  I  could  see  during  the  time  that  I  was  there.  I  did  not 
remain  all  through  the  meeting  at  Lafayette  square.  From  what  I  saw  the  meeting  was  just 
as  orderly  at  one  place  as  at  the  other.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  more  enthusiasm, 
more  applause  at  Mechanics'  Institute  than  at  the  Lafayette  square  meeting.  I  was  there 
with  Mr.  Brooks  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  there  indicating  that  the  negroes  would  be  organized  for  any 
hostile  purpose  against  the  city  authorities  ? 

A.  Not  while  1  was  there  I  did  not,  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  anywhere? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  the  negroes  that  assembled  at  that  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  in  front  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute — did  you  observe  auy  number  of  them  armed? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  any  of  them  armed,  unless  a  man  can  be  said  to  be  armed  who  carries 
a  stick.     I  observed  no  fire-arms. 

Q.  Was  the  cheering  by  the  negroes,  in  your  opinion,  in  consequence  of  their  enthusiasm, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  speaker's  discussion  of  their  anticipated  gaining  of  their  rights  ; 
or  do  you  think  it  indicated  a  hostile  spirit  against  the  whites  ? 

A.  The  enthusiasm  as  put  up  by  the  colored  people  during  that  evening  was  in  anticipa- 
tion that  they  would  have  justice  done  to  them,  and  that  they  would  soon  get  their  rights 
secured  to  them  by  the  civil  rights  bill. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  a  display  of  any  hostile  feeling1  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  hostile  feeling  displayed  by  the  negroes.  There  was  constant  allusion 
to  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  they  were  told  that  by  that  bill,  they  were  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  before  long  they  would  get  the  right  of  the  ballot  and  that  would  be 
a  great  protection  to  them,  and  they  were  very  enthusiastic.  Such  remarks  caused  their 
enthusiasm. 

Q.  Were  these  meetings  incendiary  on  Friday  night,  in  your  opinion? 

A.  By  no  means ;  no  more  incendiary  than  any  political  meetings  I  have  ever  attended, 
and  I  have  attended  at  least  a  hundred. 

Q.  Are  cheers  and  excitement  unusual  at  any  political  meeting  in  this  city  ? 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  not  having  attended  many  political  meetings  in 
New  Orleans. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  but  what  is  usually  attendant  upon  a  political  assembly  ? 

A.  Nothing  whatever.  I  attended  the  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  same  hall, 
and  there  was  no  more  enthusiasm  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  that  Friday  evening  than 
there  was  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  meeting  was  in  every  way  as  peaceful  as  that  held  on 
the  4th  of  July. 

Pollard  Wilson,  porter  in  the  store  of  Folsom  &  Co.,  near  the  post  office,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  store  during  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  arms  and  how  much  ammunition  were  sold  July  30,  and  to 
whom? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  persons  personally,  but  I  know  white  citizens  would  come 
there,  and  they  got  pistols  and  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  for  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  paid  for  everything  they  got. 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  paid  for  all  they  got  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  there  getting  ammunition  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  one. 

Q.  Only  one? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  ammunition  or  arms,  or  what? 

A.  Ammunition. 

Q.  How  did  he  procure  it  ? 

A.  Ho  is  the  one  that  rushed  in  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand.  I  was  attending  to  business, 
and  he  says,  **You  black  son  of  a  bitch,  I  have  a  great  notion  to  kill  you;  I  have  killed 
three  negroes  already,  and  I  will  kill  three  more."  I  did  not  make  any  answer;  I  went  on 
attending  to  my  business.  He  said  then  that  he  would  give  five  hundred  dollars  if  he  knew 
where  to  find  Dr.  Dostie,  and  that  he  would  not  live  a  day  after  the  30th.  That  was  all  he 
said  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  get  ammunition  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  one  round  of  ammunition  for  his  revolver.    Ho  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Who  did  he  get  it  from  ? 

A.  The  clerk  of  the  store. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

A.  Mr.  Cbadwick. 

Q.  Did  he  buy  it,  or  did  Mr.  Chadwick  give  it  to  him  ? 

A.  He  bought  it  from  him. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  paid  for  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  know  that  nothing  goes  out  of  that  store  without  being  paid  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  policeman  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  his  name,  nor  did  I  see  his  number. 

Q.  Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again  ?     Can  you  describe  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot.  I  know  he  left  his  club  there,  and  was  there  two  or  three  days  ago 
to  get  his  club.    Mr.  Chadwick  said  he  got  his  name  and  number. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  man  that  assaulted  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Chadwick  has  his  name  and  number. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  among  the  citizens  who  got  arms  and  ammunition  there  ? 

A.  They  said  they  intended  to  kill  all  the  negroes  they  came  in  contact  with  that  day. 

Q.  The  citizens  said  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  damned  Yankees  that  came  here  and  put  the  devil  in  all  the  negroes' 
heads ;  and  they  intended  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  make  any  other  remarks  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Anthony  Sambola,  No.  33  Exchange  alley,  comer  of  custom-house,  being"  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  of  the  occurrence*  that  took  place  on  the  street  July  30 
daring  the  riots  there,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics'  Institute  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  will  state  what  I  know  about  it.  About  half  past  twelve  I  saw  people  running 
towards  Mechauics'  Institute,  on  Canal  street,  and  I  went  to  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades 
streets.  At  the  corner  there  was  a  crowd  of  white  people,  I  suppose  two  or  three  hundred 
persons.  At  the  corner  opposite  the  Mechanics'  Institute  there  was  a  crowd  of  negroes.  The 
conversation  of  the  people  talking  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dryades  was  about  a  proces- 
sion that  had  passed  there.  Something  had  occurred  about  a  procession.  I  did  not  witness 
that,  but  I  went  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  Institute.  I  remarked  to  some  gentlemen, 
"Let  us  go  and  see  what  the  convention  is  doing."  I  was  informed  that  it  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, but  had  adjourned  to  get  the  members  who  were  absent.  And  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Gutierez,  an  auctioneer  in  the  city,  proposed  to  go  with  me  in  the  Institute.  I  went 
in  the  Institute  and  walked  up  stairs.  Everything  was  quiet  in  the  hall.  The  convention 
was  not  in  session ;  they  were  in  recess.  In  the  lobby  there  was  a  crowd  of  negroes.  I  saw 
no  white  men  in  the  lobby.  Inside  there  were  several  white  men,  I  suppose  members  of  the 
convention.  After  looking  around  awhile  I  said  to  Mr.  Gutierez,  "Let  us  leave."  Coming 
down,  when  we  got  to  the  door  of  the  Institute  there  was  a  negro  (I  judged  that  he  was 
drunk  from  his  actions)  who  called  the  crowd  around  him.  I  heard  this  sort  of  expression : 
"My  colored  brethren,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  gather  around;  I  have  something  to  tell  yon." 
He  spoke  in  broken  sentences  that  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  remember  these  expressions.  I 
said  to  Mr.  Gutierez,  "Let  us  leave;  this  man  ought  to  be  arrested.  They  ought  to  inform 
a  police  officer." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  expressions  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  anything  else.  He  spoke  in  broken  sentences.  I  thought  he  was 
drunk.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Gutierez  remarked,  "  Let  us  hear 
what  he  is  going  to  say."  I  said,  '•  No,  let  us  leave ;  that  man  ought  to  bo  arrested,  be- 
cause he  will  cause  a  disturbance."  We  walked  on  to  Canal  street ;  before  we  got  to  Canal 
street,  there  was  a  gentleman  (1  believe  he  is  connected  with  a  paper — I  do  not  know,  but 
I  believe  his  name  is  Noble — I  think  he  is  connected  with  some  newspaper  in  the  city)  asked 
what  was  going  on  ?  I  told  him  everything  was  quiet  in  the  Institute,  but  there  was  a  man 
who  seemed  to  be  druuk  there,  and  ought  to  be  arrested,  or  he  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
cause  of  some  disturbance ;  a  negro  man,  with  a  black  coat  and  hat  on,  and  a  stick  in  his 
hand.  When  I  got  to  the  corner  I  remained  there,  speaking  to  some  of  the  young  men  I 
knew.  I  saw  no  police  officers  about  while  that  negro  was  speaking.  About,  I  may  say, 
about  ten  minutes  after — it  may  be  more  or  less,  I  do  not  remember — there  seemed  to  be  a 
disturbance  opposite  the  Institute.  I  looked  and  I  saw  people  running  towards  Canal  street, 
and  others  going  towards  Common  street,  and  others  going  inside  the  Institute.  I  heard 
firing,  and  saw  rocks  flying  towards  Canal  street.  I  moved  aside,  to  get  out  of  the  way 
People  then  began  running  towards  Dryades  street  from  Canal.  I  remember  an  officer— I 
took  him  to  be  a  federal  officer,  a  small  man — running  on  Canal  street  as  if  he  had  come  out 
of  the  confectionery  store  of  Mr.  Levi ;  he  had  a  little  cane  in  his  hand,  and  was  running  as 
if  towards  the  Institute.  When  he  passed  me  I  came  to  the  corner.  I  saw  him  try  to  stop 
the  people ;  they  were  still  firing,  and  he  was  waving  his  stick,  trying  to  prevent  the  dis- 
turbance. 

Q.  Who  were  firing  T 

A.  I  could  see  the  firing,  but  I  do  not  know.  He  stood  there,  and  I  came  to  the  corner. 
There  was  no  more  firing,  but  the  people  were  before  the  Institute  looking  on ;  some  at  the 
doors  of  the  Institute  ;  but  the  firing  began  again,  and  I  saw  a  negro  fall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  banquette,  opposite  the  Institute,  near  Canal  street.  I  do  not  know  who  fired  at  him. 
At  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  police  officers  gathered  there  at  Canal  street  During 
the  time  there  was  occasional  firing ;  but  I  was  at  one  corner  or  another  looking  on  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  that  is  about  all  I  saw. 

Q.  Were  the  police  generally  armed  with  fire-arms  that  day,  that  you  saw  T 

A.  When  the  fuss  began — the  first  firing — I  ran  towards  Canal  street.  I  saw  some  police 
officers  cross  over  the  street  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  as  they  came  up,  after  passing 
Canal,  I  heard  firing,  and  I  presume  they  fired.  I  saw  some  firing  towards  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  but  there  was  firing  from  the  Mechanics1  Institute  at  them.  I  saw  some  of  the 
police  officers  fire  towards  the  windows,  and  answer  the  fire  from  the  Institute,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  fired.     I  saw  some  firing  in  the  hall  from  Canal  street. 

Q.  Tou  say  you  saw  negroes  in  front  of  the  Institute ;  did  you  see  fire-arms  in  their  hands? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  all  had  sticks ;  but  I  saw  in  the  fight  negroes  with  pistols  in  their  hands. 

Q.  Many? 

A.  I  was  at  a  distance ;  I  cannot  say.  I  remember  one ;  he  was  followed ;  he  had  a  re- 
volver in  his  hand ;  he  was  near  me ;  I  had  no  arms,  and  I  looked  for  a  rock,  as  if  to  throw 
it ;  then  he  passed  on ;  that  is  the  only  one  I  saw  with  a  revolver ;  I  cannot  say  positively, 
but  I  remember  seeing  that  one. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  hall  for  awhile  and  saw  a  large  number  of  negroes  there ;  did  yon  sea 
any  fire-arms  in  their  hands  1 
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A.  None,  I  think.  It  was  quiet  up  there,  like  an  ordinary  meeting-.  There  was  a  crowd 
of  men  moving  from  one  end  to  another ;  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  disturbance.  I  did 
not  see  any  excitement.  I  saw  men,  as  if  in  a  convention  when  there  was  no  session,  in 
groups  of  two  or  three. 

Q.  Did  you  see  citizens  there  with  arms,  firing  at  negroes  or  members  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  citizens  there  with  arms  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  Mr.  Fish  brought  out.  The  police  tried  to  protect  him.  He  was  not 
hurt.  I  saw  the  mob  when  they  came  to  try  to  strike  him  over  the  head,  but  the  police  kept 
them  off. 

Q    Did  they  have  arms  T 

A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  sticks  in  their  hands.  After  that  disturbance,  when  that  federal  officer 
went  in,  there  was  a  gentleman  came  out  of  the  Institute — a  tall,  large  man,  with  a  beard 
quite  long — and  they  wanted  to  strike  him,  but  that  federal  officer  protected  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  arrest  any  of  those  citizens  who  were  trying  to  maltreat  Mr.  Fish 
or  other  persons  ? 

^  A.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  was  arrested.  A  police  officer  came  to  strike  him.  I  saw 
him  arrested,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  brought  off  or  not. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  convention  ? 

A.  They  said  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  officers  arrest  any  citizens  for  maltreating  Mr.  Fish  or  others  7 

A.  I  saw  one  give  a  blow  to  a  citizen,  but  I  did  not  see  him  arrested. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  arrests  made  of  those  citizens  ? 

A.  No.  I  saw  a  police  officer  strike  a  man  who  struck  Mr.  Fish.  They  held  him  awhile, 
but  let  him  go. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  police  arrested  only  members  of  the  convention  or  negroes  that 
day? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  an  old  resident  of  this  city,  sir  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  born  and  raised  hear,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  present  legislature. 

Q.  You  tell  of  some  that  had  sticks  in  their  hands.  Is  it  not  customary  for  them  to  carry 
sticks  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  see  on  Sunday  negroes  with  sticks  in  their  hands.  I  saw  some  there  with 
strong  sticks,  like  broken  balustrades ;  others  with  sticks  that  they  generally  use,  common 
canes. 

The  board  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  August  20,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

GEO   BALDY, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  V.  8.  Vols.,  Recorder. 


New  Orleans,  August  20,  1866—10  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present  the  same  members  as  on  Saturday,  and 
the  recorder. 

J.  M.  Leclerc,  No.  147  Dauphin  street,  being  duly  sworn  testifies  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canal  and  Dryades,  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was,  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  disturbance  on  the  corner  of  Burgundy  and  Canal,  when  that  colored 
procession  came  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  it  coming  from  Canal  street  and  turning  round  towards  Dryades. 

Q.  Just  relate  what  you  saw  occur  there. 

A.  I  then  went  to  see  what  it  was,  and  when  I  weut  to  see  what  it  was,  I  heard  some 
pistols  fired  from  the  coffee-house  on  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal,  and  a  big  crowd  raised. 
I  thought  I  would  get  out  of  the  way.  They  kept  firing.  I  ran  up  Dyrades  street  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  into  the  Institute,  thinking  I  would  be  safe  there,  because  the  negroes  were 
running,  and  were  followed  with  clubs  and  guns. 

Q.  Who  had  guns  7 

A.  The  police  officers,  those  I  saw,  with  pistols,  not  with  guns.  I  then  ran  up  to  the  In- 
stitute, ana  I  had  the  intention  of  going  around  to  Common  street  to  get  away  from  the  crowd, 
but  I  saw  a  pretty  good  crowd  down  there,  and  I  went  right  in  the  Institute  and  stood  in  the 
vestibule  to  wait  until  it  would  be  safe  to  go  out.  But  the  police  officers  came  rushing  up 
and  shooting.  I  saw  a  negro  man  brought  up  by  two  or  three  while  I  was  at  the  same  place, 
(his  face  was  bleeding,)  who  threw  him  in  the  vestibule;  and  I  went  into  the  convention 
and  there  I  remained  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  very  tight  place. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  first  shot  fired  on  the  corner  of  Burgundy  and  Canal  streets  7 

A.  I  did  not  exactly  see  it,  but  I  saw  the  smoke  when  they  hred  it,  and  I  saw  the  direction 
by  the  way  the  people  ran  from  the  shot 

Q.  Where  was  it  fired  from  ? 
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A.  The  coffee-house  on  Burgundy  and  Canal  streets,  opposite  a  book-store. 

Q.  Who  was  it  fired  at  ? 

A.  On  the  pang  where  the  flag  and  drum  were.  They  were  black.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  all  blacks. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  the  man  who  fired  the  shot? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  arms  being  given  out  or  sold  that  day  by  any  arm  store 
in  this  city  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  policeman  shooting  a  colored  man  in  Mr.  George 
Foster's  yard  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.    I  was  not  at  home  at  that  time ;  I  was  in  the  Institute. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  policeman  shooting  a  negro  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
yard  of  Mr.  Foster  ?  You  do  not  know  anything  about  a  negro  being  shot  in  the  yard  of 
Mr.  Foster? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  long  distance  from  my  house.  I  Was  knocked  down  by  a  policeman 
three  or  four  times  myself.  I  saw  plenty  of  negroes  killed  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  where 
I  was.  A  policeman  took  me  home,  a  young  man  I  am  acquainted  with — Edward,  a  ser- 
geant, took  me  home. 

L.  J.  P.  Kapla,  No.  317  St.  Cloud  street,  corner  of  Barracks,  shoe  manufacturer,  being 
duly  Bworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  hall  July  30  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  assaulted  by  the  police  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  what  happened  to  yourself. 

A.  When  we  asked  to  surrender  with  white  handkerchiefs  they  said,  "Damn  them  hand- 
kerchiefs." I  give  you  the  expression;  they  say,  "Fire  upon  them;  kill  every  one  in  this 
convention,  every  onu  of  them."  Well,  we  took  the  United  States  flag  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  respect  that;  they  said,  '•  Damn  that  dirty  rag,"  and  "fire."  I  saw  no  other 
way  to  get  out  than  to  run  among  them  and  try  to  get  out  the  best  way  I  could  ;  but  I  was 
beaten  all  to  pieces,  with  my  son.  He  lost  the  right  eye,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  head  with 
a  dirk  three  times,  and  got  one  bullet  in  the  head — a  boy  eighteen  years  old. 

Q.  What  did  the  police  do  to  you  ? 

A.  They  stabbed  me  here,  and  I  staid  there  until  after  8  o'clock.  If  they  did  not  kill  me, 
it  was  because  they  thought  I  was  dead ;  because  they  know  my  opinion,  and  because  they 
know  my  son's  opinion  is  the  same  as  mine. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  convention  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  a  member,  but  I  belong  to  the  party. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  assault  was  made  because  of  your  opinions  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir  ;  I  can  prove  that,  and  also  where  I  was  told  that  they  would  kill  every  Union 
man.     I  tell  you  not  one  thing  I  do  not  know.    I  talk  upon  the  square. 

Q.  Was  this  done  by  the  police  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? 

A.  I  know  all  the  police  in  my  district — the  secoud  district ;  this  happened  to  be  in  the 
first  district.     They  were  almost  all  Irishmen. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  numbers  on  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  were  turned  around,  and  I  took  good  notice  while  they  were  bring- 
ing me  down  to  jail.  I  noticed  that  their  numbers  were  turned  behind,  when  they  were 
hallooing  out  at  me,  "Hans  him;  we  know  him."  In  the  calaboose,  before  the  military 
authority  came,  they  treated  us  meanly;  they  proposed  that  night  to  hang  us  all. 

Q.  You  heard  them  say  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  prove  it  by  a  convention  man  that  staid  in  the  room  with  me  ;  but  the 
military  came  up  then,  you  see. 

Q.  If  the  military  were  removed  from  this  city  what  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Union  men  ? 

A.  O,  Lord !  you  cannot  live  here,  nor  me  either.  If  to-morrow  the  military  were  drawn 
away  I  would  run  away,  and  I  am  a  Creole,  born  in  this  place. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  feeling  among  the  Union  men  vou  know  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  no  Union  man  would  live  in  this  part  of  the  South. 

Q.  Were  many  of  the  colored  people  armed  that  day  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  hall.  I  had  no  arms  ;  found  a  few  Colts  in  the  convention,  about  five  or 
six,  but  it  was  the  people  fighting  outside  that  ran  inside ;  but  I  do  not  suppose,  on  my  con- 
science, that  two  men  nad  arms  on  them.  I  saw  some  come  in— five,  or  six,  or  seven — ran 
in,  when  they  had  unloaded  their  Colts  outside,  to  load  their  Colts.  We  told  them  they 
ought  not  to  do  so— that  they  would  get  us  in  a  scrape. 

Q.  They  were  men  not  in  the  convention  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  these  colored  men  ? 

A.  Colored  and  white. 

Q.  Where  did  the  first  firing  commence  ? 

A.  I  was  standing" on  the  west  side  of  the  convention,  in  the  window,  when  I  saw  the  first 
man  killed  It  was  a  poor  old  black  mau,  probably  of  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  com- 
ing from  his  work,  with  a  little  stick  and  a  little  tin  bucket  in  his  hand.  When  the  police 
ran  upon  him,  he  said,  "'Fore  God — 'fore  God — don't  shoot  me."  But  I  was  in  that  win- 
dow, and  he  shot  him  down  in  the  gutter ;  and  a  great  many  others  I  saw  knocked  down. 

Q.  Did  the  citizens  or  police  shoot  him  ? 

A.  The  police.  I  saw  one  of  the  citizens,  when  I  was  up  stairs,  when  the  policeman  had 
fired  off  all  his  bullets ;  he  ran  up  to  a  citizen,  who  pulled  out  his  Colt  and  gave  it  to  the 
policeman  ;  that  I  saw  from  the  window  where  I  was. 

Q.  He  ran  up  to  him  and  changed  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  at  that  confectionery  of  Mr.  Himbert's,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  that 
the  citizens  were  loading  the  Colts,  and  the  policemen  took  them  all  loaded  and  came  out. 

Florian  Fleijry,  Barrack  and  St.  Cloud  streets,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  streets  near  Mechanics'  Institute  July  30  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  assault  a  negro  in  the  street  there  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  the  police  said  and  did  to  him,  and  what  remarks  he  made. 

A.  Two  negroes  asked  me  what  is  the  shooting. at  Mechauics'  Institute  for.  I  tell  them  I 
do  not  know ;  I  say  I  believe  it  is  the  convention.  They  do  not  tell  me  anything  after  that. 
I  saw  two  policemen,  Nos.  140  and  306,  who  said  to  these  negroes,  "  You  do  not  like  to  go 
to  the  convention,  though ;  you  do  not  like  to  act  what  the  Yankees  tell  you ;  we'll  show 
you,  you  sons  of  bitches ;  go."  After  that  the  negroes  went  off.  After  they  got  six  or  eight 
steps,  the  policemen  shoot  him  in  the  mouth.  And  after  that  I  was  close  to  my  brother's 
shop  on  Carondelet  street,  between  Canal  and  Baronne.  I  heard  Mr.  Van  Rooteu  (there 
were  a  great  many  rebel  friends  around  him)  say,  "  We  aint  done  yet ;  we  have  to  kill  plenty 
of  these  son  of  bitch  Yankee  radicals ;  we  have  got  something  else  to  do ;  we  have  got  to 
make  go  out  all  these  Yankees' lives."  Then  he  says,  "We  have  got  good  news  in  that 
paper.  He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hand  reading  it.  And  soon  I  saw  shot  mauy  black 
men  on  Carondelet  street.  I  heard  some  firing  coming  out  of  a  door,  and  close  to  my 
brother's  shop.    There  were  many  clerks  that  I  knew  in  these  officers  there. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Avery,  No.  J 30  Canal  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  of  tha  police  stations  where  the  wounded  were  on  the  evening  of 
July  30  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Pleese  state  the  condition  in  which  you  found  the  prisoners  ? 

A.  Immediately  upon  the  appointment  of  General  Kautz  as  military  mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans, I  tendered  mv  services  professionally  to  him  ;  and  he  gave  me  an  order,  which  I  will 
present  to  the  board  if  it  is  wanted,  empowering  me  to  visit  any  prison  in  the  city  to  succor 
the  wounded.  I  at  once  repaired  to  the  first  district  lock-up,  opposite  Lafayette  square,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  order  gained  admission.  There  were,  I  think,  twelve  cells — either  six  or 
twelve — about  the  size  of  this  room,  (not  as  high,)  twenty  feet  square,  each  one  containing 
from  forty  to  seventy-five  prisoners,  negroes  and  whites  promiscuously  mixed  together.  Very 
many  negroes  aud  some  whites  were  sufferine  from  gunshot  or  pistol-shot  wounds.  I  im- 
mediately went  to  work  relieving  their  condition,  giving  every  attention  I  could,  dressing 
their  wounds,  and  giving  them  all  the  relief  I  could  in  my  power ;  and,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Major  Sheridan,  who  carried  out  my  desires,  I  impressed  all  the  carriages  on 
the  streets  ot'.New  Orleans,  and  compelled  the  policemen  of  ^ew  Orleans  to  take  up  these 
wounded  men,  carefully  carry  them  out,  put  them  in  the  carriages,  and  drive  them  with 
great  tenderness  and  caution  to  the  marine  hospital ;  and  in  a  number  of  instances,  when  I 
would  take  hold  of  a  man  to  find  out  where  he  was  hurt,  and  ask  the  question  in  a  quick 
tone  of  voice,  "Where  are  you  hurt?"  I  received  no  answer,  and  found  dead  men  mixed  up 
with  the  wounded.  One  man  died  before  he  got  to  the  hospital,  whom  I  sent  out  imme- 
diately. Now,  the  great  number  whose  wounds  I  dressed  and  sent  to  the  hospital  I  do  not 
know.  We  were  kept  quite  a  number  of  hours,  and  the  register  at  the  marine  hospital 
shows  the  reception  that  night  of  over  one  hundred  wounded,  the  majority  of  whom  I  am 
satisfied  went  from  this  prison.  Now,  the  crowded  and  most  horrible  condition  of  that  prison 
surpasses  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  in  this :  that  there  was  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  give 
these  men  the  privilege  of  the  spaces  of  the  corridors  of  the  prison,  which  could  be  unlocked, 
in  order  to  give  air  in  the  little  cells.  The  thermometer  must  have  stood  from  100°  to  130°, 
for  as  soon  as  I  went  into  it  I  was  dressed  in  the  most  fearful  perspiration,  and  the  poisonous 
gas  sickened  me  so  that  during  the  entire  following  day  and  night  I  suffered  with  headache 
and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  The  wounded  had  not  received  the  least  attention  from  the 
authorities  of  the  city ;  and  one  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  wish  I  did,  who  occu- 
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pies  the  post  of  city  physician  in  this  city,  was  continually  pulling  me  by  the  elbow,  saying. 
"Let  that  cuss  be;  damn  him,  he's  not  hurt  any."  The  man  seemed  both  paralyzed  and 
shot  directly  through  the  head,  and  I  believed  most  seriously.  Says  he,  "Damn  him,  he's 
not  hurt  at  all ;  what  the  hell  do  you  want  to  carry  off  that  man  for ;"  "begging  me  to  let  the 
man  lie  in  prison,  no  matter  how  severely  wounded.  That  is  one  of  the  city  physicians. 
He  expended  all  his  energies  in  soliciting  me  to  let  "these  damned  negroes  remain  in  this 
prison."  They  had  been  there  several  hours,  and  he  had  made  no  effort  whatsoever  to  attend 
to  their  wounds  as  a  humane  man  and  a  surgeon.  Among  the  wounded  I  found  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson,  who  is  employed  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  this  city.  He  lay  in  a  cell  fully  as  crowded  as  any  other  with  negroes  on  the 
stone  floor.  I  also  found  another  man,  an  old  man,  far  on  to  sixty  years,  who  seemed  to  be 
suffering  from  three  wounds.  I  also  sent  him  to  his  home,  No.  1 1  Old  Magazine  street.  I 
did  the  same,  I  should  think,  for  a  dozen  other  white  men,  but,  unfortunately,  up  to  this  evi- 
dence I  do  not  know  where  they  live,  nor  their  names,  from  the  pressure  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  other  persons,  Doctor  7 

A.  O,  yes.  You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Dostie,  S.  S.  Fish,  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  Dr.  Hire,  and 
John  Henderson  were  all  sent  to  this  prison  and.  locked  up,  but  were  in  but  a  little  while, 
being  taken  out  by  friends.  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  was  removed  to  the  marine  hospital;  8.  S. 
Fish  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Dostie  to  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  John  Henderson  to  his  house ;  Dr.  Hire  to  his 
house ;  and  Mr.  Hahn  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Dostie  and  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  sent  for 
me  to  attend  them,  and  I  visited  both  of  them  as  soon  as  I  could  get  around.  The  serjeant- 
at-arms  at  the  State  House — the  man  that  lost  both  his  arms  in  the  confederate  service — the 
man  Davis — said  to  me  personally  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  melee  with  the  police,  en- 
couraging them,  urging  them,  entreating  them  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  "to  Kill  every 
damned  son  of  a  bitch  in  the  building,  and  not  let  any  escape." 

Q.  He  told  you  this  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  Raid  they  did  not  do  as  he  wanted  them  to  do ;  his  wishes  were  very 
strong ;  he  wanted  every  one  killed. 

Victor  Baylie,  Nos.  95  and  97  Canal  street— Mr.  Stapleton's  arm  store— being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

,  <J.  Are  you  eniployed  as  a  salesman  in  Stapleton  &  Co. 'a  arm  store  in  this  city  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  of  any  arrangement  having  been  made  by  that  firm  with  the 
city  authorities  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  policemen  on  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Were  arms  and  ammunition,  or  both,  furnished  to  policemen  and  citizens  on  that  day  7 

A.  No,  sir,  there  was  none  furnished ;  some  were  sola  to  almost  anybody  who  came  to 
buy  them. 

Q.  There  were  arms  sold  that  day  7 

A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  About  how  many  7 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell ;  we  sold  a  great  many. 

Q.  Were  those  arms  sold  to  parties  in  that  purchase  by  the  lot,  as  individuals,  or  by  any 
arrangement  7 

A.  One  for  each  one. 

J.  B.  Richards,  Nos.  95  and  97 — Stapleton's  arms  store — Canal  street,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  the  arms  store  of  Stapleton  &  Co.  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  7 

A.  I  was  there  as  their  book-keeper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  between  the  city  authorities,  or  chief  of  police,  and 
Stapleton  &  Co.  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition,  or  both,  or  either,  on  the  day  of  the  riot  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  arrangement  7 

A.  No,  sir;  I  not  only  do  not  know  that  there  was  such  an  arrangement,  but  I  know  that 
there  was  not. 

Q.  Would  your  position  give  you  the  information  7  s 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  whether  arms  and  ammunition  were  both  sold  that  day,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

A.  There  were  arms  and  ammunition  sold,  sir,  that  day,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  dollars. 

Q.  About  how  many  arms  would  that  make  7 

A.  Well,  it  was  entirely  in  pistols. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  value  of  pistols  7 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  pistols  sold  that  day  would  be  about  fifteen  dollars  apiece. 
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Q.  You  sold  a  number  to  citizens  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  sold  for  the  country  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  sold  principally  to  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  reasons  assigned  by  persons  for  purchasing:  the  pistols  that  day? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Please  state  them. 

A.  The  citizens  were  gentlemen  who  came  in  and  represented  themselves  to  be  members 
of  the  special  police ;  they  stated  that  there  was  a  row  going  on  up  in  Dryades  street  or  at 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  they  wanted  pistols  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  it. 

Q.  They  said  they  were  special  police  7 

A.  Yes,  sir,  special  police ;  there  were  some  regular  policemen. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  of  them  personally,  do  you  7 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  these  all  the  remarks  you  heard  7 

A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  no  other  remark*. 

Q.  I  mean  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  pistols  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  all.  Some  persons  came  in  and,  in  a  jocular  kind  of  way,  said  they 
wanted  pistols  to  shoot  rats  with. 

Q.  Pistols  to  shoot  rats  with  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  said  they  wanted  pistols  for  house  defence ;  in  fact,  I  believe  one  check 
returned  to  me  was  marked,  "Pay  to  house  defence." 

Q.  Was  the  check  given  in  the  purchase  of  a  pistol  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  by  whom  it  was  signed  7 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  signed  by  an  individual  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  an  individual  or  a  firm ;  it  was  a  citizen ;  we  do  not  take 
account  of  who  signs  checks ;  we  pass  them  in  as  checks  on  the  bank,  and  deposit  them  in 
that  way. 

Q.  Were  there  no  city  checks  given  in  payment  for  pistols  that  day  7 

A.  No,  sir — checks  on  the  city  treasury,  do  you  mean  7 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  of  but  one  check  that  was  given,  that  1  recollect  now. 

James  McCovey,  No.  198  Basin  street,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  police  force  of  Now  Orleans  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  now  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged,  and  by  whom  7 

A.  Well,  after  the  election  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  What  election — this  last  city  election  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Discharged  by  whom  7 

A.  By  the  confederates  that  got  into  power  that  time. 

Q.  By  whom — the  mayor  or  chief  of  police  7 

A.  We  were  told  to  hand  in  our  badges.    I  do  not  know  by  whose  order. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason  was  given  for  discharging  you  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  no  reason  assigned  7 

A.  There  was  none  assigned.  I  asked  Monroe  after  he  returned  from  Washington.  He 
told  me  those  who  were  out  had  the  privilege  of  being  on  the  police. 

Q.  What  did  he  mean  by  "  out?" 

A.  Out  in  the  army,  (that  is  what  I  understood,)  the  confederate  army. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  other  remarks  7 

A.  I  asked  if  there  was  anything  against  me,  and  he  said,  "No."  He  asked  me  how  long 
I  was  in.     I  told  him  I  was  appointed  under  Colonel  French  and  Major  Whitaker. 

Q.  What  meaning  did  you  take  from  that  expression  7 

A.  I  took  the  meaning  to  be,  those  who  who  had  been  out  in  the  confederate  army. 

Q.  The  drift  of  the  conversation  led  you  to  believe  that  that  was  what  he  meant? 

A.  I  took  that  to  be  his  meaning  from  what  he  said  to  others. 

Q.  Were  any  others  discharged  Deside  yourself  at  that  time  7 

A.  The  entire  force  except  about  four  in  the  first  district  station.     • 

Q.  Had  they  been  in  the  federal  army  7 

A.  There  was  one  that  I  know  was  in  the  federal  army. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  present  police  force  have  been  in  the  confederate 
service? 

A.  I  know  a  great  many  hare  been  in  it ;  the  majority  of  them  have  been  in  it. 
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John  McCann,  corner  of  Short  and  Plumb  streets,  Carrollton,  citizen,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  police  force  of  New  Orleans  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  a  member  of  the  police  force — a  sergeant  of  police. 

Q.  At  what  time? 

A.  Since  October,  1862,  until  September  last  May  8  I  was  discharged  from  the  police — 
this  May. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  discharged  ? 

A.  By  the  notice  that  came  out  in  the  papers,  of  Clark's  appointments.  My  name  was  not 
on  the  list,  and  I  was  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Manning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  discharged  or  relieved  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  never  told? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  went  there  the  day  the  list  came  out  and  asked  the  lieutenant  if  I  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  police.  He  told  me  no,  my  name  did  not  came  out  with  the  balance.  I  saw 
trim  myself  approve  my  application  when  it  went  in  to  Clark,  but  what  the  objection  was  I 
never  found  out.  So  1  worked  there  that  day  and  the  day  after,  and  that  night  I  gave  my 
badge  up. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  any  objection  ? 

A.  No  reason,  unless  it  was  the  general  talk  amoug  the  old  policemen  that  we  had  been 
employed  on  the  *•  Yankee  police,"  as  thoy  called  it.     I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  myself. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  present  police  force  have  been  in  the  confederate  service? 

A.  Most  all  that  I  know  of — that  is,  on  the  first  district — except  about  thirty  men  that  have 
been  retaiued  off  the  old  police.  There  have  a  great  number  of  them  been  in  the  tith  and  7th 
Louisiana  regiments— confederate  forces.  They  used  to  get  in  the  lieutenant's  office  and 
boast  of  what  they  had  done  in  the  confederacy.     I  was  special  officer  for  three  months. 

Q.  Are  the  present  police  force  old  residents  of  the  city? 

A.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  city  that  I  know  of 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  there  being  a  special  police  force  detailed  or  sworn  in 
that  day — the  day  of  the  riot  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hall  the  day  of  the  riot  ? 

A.  The  day  of  the  riot  I  went  there,  and  they  called  on  me  to  act  as  assistant  sergeant-at- 
arms — me  and  another  young  man.  Mr.  Judd  did  the  acting  sergeant- at-arms.  The  first 
intimation  of  shooting  1  got  was  the  time  when  the  band  of  music  came  up  Dryades  street. 
I  did  not  see  who  it  was  composed  that  party,  whether  white  or  black,  but  I  heard  some 
shooting  in  the  street,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  side  window,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  I  saw  the  police  come  up.  The  doors  were  closed,  and  thev  burst  in  the  doors  and 
fired  right  into  the  nail  at  the  party  that  was  in  there — some  sitting  down  and  some  standing 
up. 
.  Q.  Who,  among  the  policy  did  you  recognize? 

A.  One  was  this  man  Owen  Kiernan,  private  of  the  first  district  police,  and  the  other  one 
was  a  man  named  Charles  McGooey.  He  was  standing  outside  of  the  door,  pointing  in  with 
a  pistol  at  the  people  inside  of  the  hall.  1  stooped  down  by  the  railing  ;  I  laid  down  on  the 
floor,  and  saw  some  ten  or  twenty  shots  were  fired  right  over  me.  The  police  were  right  in 
front  of  me,  and  the  people  behind  me — that  is,  Mr.  Cutler  and  the  colored  men,  and  every- 
body else  that  was  up  on  the  stand.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  the  door.  I  saw  I  could  not  with- 
out getting  shot,  and  I  ran  towards  the  back  window,  and  when  I  got  outside  there  were 
some  five  or  six  shots  fired  at  me  there  by  policemen  and  citizens  in  the  street.  Then  1  made 
a  rush  for  the  door  again  to  go  out.  I  saw  my  partner  trying  to  get  out,  and  we  found  the 
police  were  firing  at  us  so  promiscuously  that  I  ran  back  aud  jumped  out  of  the  window  into 
the  yard  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  from  there  iuto  a  yard  on  Baronne  street,  and  the 
police  came  right  in  and  arrested  me  there.  William  O.  C.  Donnell,  who  took  me,  asked 
me  if  1  had  any  arms.  I  said  no.  lie  said,  "  You  are  my  prisoner."  I  said  I  will  go  with 
you.  Another  policeman  came  up  and  pointed  his  pistol  at  me  aud  said,  **  I  will  murder 
you."  O'Donuell  said  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  should  not  murder  me,  and  he  took  me  off 
to  prison. 

Martin  Self,  (colored,)  corner  of  St.  Philip  and  Claiborne  streets,  being  duly  sworn 
testified  as  follows : 

On  Monday,  the  day  of  the  riot,  I  was  on  the  corner  of  St.  Philip  and  Claiborne  streets — 
I  had  a  little  shop  there — selling  watermelons.  About  two  or  three  in  the  evening  about 
twenty  policemen  came  out  there  all  abreast.  I  was  sitting  at  my  shop  door  as  they  passed 
by,  and  they  never  said  anything  to  me.  As  soon  as  they  passed  we  all  went  in.  They  went 
to  the  next  corner  and  commenced  shooting  and  firing  at  some  colored  people  in  a  little  shop 
there,  and  after  they  did  that  they  commenced  scattering,  and  Mr.  Cook,  a  policman,  came 
on  back  with  a  colored  man,  who  he  said  he  was  going  to  take  to  prison.  I  was  standing  in 
the  door.  As  he  started  to  go  by  he  put  his  hand  behind  him  and  drew  his  pistol  and  said, 
4 What  are  you  doing  here."    I  smiled  and  said  "Hive  here."    I  thought  he  knew  me. 
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He  spoke  to  the  man  who  rented  me  the  place — in  French — and  the  man  says,  "  Yes,  I  am 
responsible  that  you  live  here."  Then  he  took  his  whistle  and  whistled  three  times  for  his 
partner,  and  when  his  partner  came  he  ran  with  a  six-shooter  to  my  breast,  but  did  not  shoot 
me,  and  told  me  to  fall  in  the  ranks ;  that  I  had  to  go  to  the  parish  prison,  and  he  would  not 
tell  me  for  what.  My  wife  commenced  to  cry,  and  he  said  if  she  did  not  hush  up  he  would 
take  her  too.  She  ran  back  in  the  room.  They  took  me  on  the  next  corner  from  mv  shop, 
and  said  "  You  damned  niggers  thought  you  were  going  to  take  the  town."  I  said  I  was 
only  selling  my  watermelons,  and  was  not  trying  to  make  any  fuss.  He  said,  "We  are 
going  to  clean  all  you  damned  niggers  out."  I  was  in  front  of  the  policeman  and  he  shot 
me  in  the  hip.  After  he  shot  me  in  my  hip  he  ran  around  to  my  breast  and  shot  me  there. 
I  fell  then  right  on  the  steps  that  were  across  on  the  next  corner  from  the  shop,  and  as  I  fell  he 
shot  me  again  in  the  back,  but  the  ball  did  not  go  in,  but  glanced  and  went  in  tnrough  the  house. 
At  that  time  he  ran  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  I  supposed  he  was  swing  to  load  his  pistol  again, 
and  I  had  not  good  sense,  and  I  broke  and  ran  then.  Then  I  was  snot  three  times — two  balls  in 
me  and  one  did  not  go  in.  At  the  next  corner  a  policeman  and  citizen  met  me  there — corner  of 
Claiborne  and  some  other  street,  one  block  from  where  I  was  shot — and  they  told  me  to  halt 
there ;  that  they  wanted  to  shoot  me  again.  They  asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  said 
that  the  policemen  down  there  had  shot  me,  and  this  policeman  wanted  to  take  me  to  prison, 
and  a  great  many  said,  "Don't  you  see  he  is  shot  now  ;  let  him  go  home."  My  wife  came 
running  up  there.  I  thought  they  were  going  to  take  me  to  prison  sure  enough.  I  had  all 
my  money  in  my  pocket  that  I  had  made  during  the  week,  and  I  threw  it  at  her,  and  the 
policeman  said,  "  She  shall  not  have  it,  God  damn  her ;  she  shall  not  have  it."  In  a  little 
while  a  white  man  said,  <(  I  know  that  fellow ;  I  think  he  ought  to  let  him  have  his  money  ; 
I  know  him."  So  then  he  gave  me  all  my  money  back.  The  one  that  pulled  me  out  of  the 
door,  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  that  is  his  beat  on  Claiborne  street,  and  Policeman  Cook 
is  the  one  that  shot  me.  That  man,  Mr.  Pierre,  undertaker  there,  corner  of  Claiborne  and 
St.  Philip  street,  saw  him  shoot  me ;  he  was  there  when  he  did  it. 

Captain  L.  V.  Caziakc,  aid  to  Major  General  Baird,  commanding  department  of  Louisi- 
ana, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Captain,  you  were  acting  aide-de-camp  for  General  Baird,  during  his  command  of  the 
department  of  Louisiana  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  time  of  day  at  which  Lieutenant  Governor  Voorhies  called  on  Gen- 
eral Baird  July  30th,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  ? 

A.  It  must  nave  been  very  nearly  eleven,  either  a  little  before  or  very  nearly  after;  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  time.  I  know  I  did  not  get  to  the  office  until  very  near  ten  that  day, 
and  I  had  been  there  a  long  time  when  the  governor  came,  and  that  it  was  not  much  before 
the  time  when  the  general  left  the  office  to  go  down  to  see  Judge  Howell — about  half-way 
between  the  times,  I  judge. 

Q.  It  was  then  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  that  Governor  Voorhies  called  on  Gen- 
eral Baird,  on  the  day  of  the  riot  1 

A.  It  was  nearly  eleven ;  between  eleven  and  twelve  or  ten  and  eleven,  I  could  not  say 
which,  but  nearer  the  hour  of  eleven  than  any  other.  I  got  to  the  office  at  ten,  and  I  think 
the  general  left  to  go  to  Judge  Howell's  house  about  twelve. 

Q.  Did  General  Baird  state  to  you  when  he  left  the  office  that  he  was  going  to  Judge 
Howell's  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  for  what  purpose  he  was  going  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  Mayor  Monroe  call  upon  General  Baird,  July  30,  and  have  an  inter- 
view with  him  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  nearly  two  o'clock.  It  might  have  been  a  little  before  or  a  little 
after.  It  was  after  I  came  back  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  I  did  not  get  back  until 
about  twenty  minutes  of  two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  General  Baird's  impression  as  to  the  hour  of  the  meeting  of  that 
convention  ? 

A.  He  thought  it  was  to  meet  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  was  desirous  to  prevent  its  meet- 
ing at  that  time. 

The  board  here  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning,  August  21,  1866,  at  10  o'clock 

GEORGE  BALDY, 
Lieut.  Col.,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vols..  Recorder, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  68 19 
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BILLS  ALLOWED  TO  BECOME  LAWS. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  bills  having  passed  both  Houses  if  Con- 
gress. 


February  4,  1867.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  February  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  an  authenticated  copy  of  a  preamble 
and  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  yesterday,  in  which 
I  am  directed  to  inform  the  House  whether  certain  laws,  to  wit :  one  a  bill  "  to 
repeal  section  13  of  'An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  re- 
bellion, to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purpose  a,' 
approved  July  17,  1862,"  and  another  a  bill  "to  regulate  the  elective  franchise 
in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,"  which  bills  are  reported,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills,  to  have  been  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  respectively,  on  the  9th  and  12th  ultimo,  have  been  filed  in  my  (this) 
department. 

In  reply,  I  have  respectfully  to  state  that  the  two  laws  referred  to  in  the  res- 
olution were  this  day  filed  in  this  department,  together  with  an  accompanying 
note  from  Colonel  William  G.  Moore,  which  note  is  as  follows : 

"  Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  31,  1867. 
"Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  transmit  to  you  'An  act  to  repeal 
section  thirteen  of  "  An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebel- 
lion, to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved July  17,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two ;'  and  '  An  act  to  regulate  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.' 

"  These  bills  were  presented  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  and  have  not 
been  returned  by  him  to  the  house  in  which  they  originated  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Having,  therefore,  become 
laws,  they  are  transmitted  to  you  for  such  further  proceedings  as  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  require. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  WM.  G.  MOORE,  United  States  Army. 
"  Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

"  Secretary  of  State." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

.WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ripr egentatwe*. 
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HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 


LETTER 

PROM 

THE    SECRETARY   OF    WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  February  1,  transmitting  reports  relative  to  harbor 
improvements  on  Lake  Michigan. 


February  4,  1867. — Referre^DtheCommittee  on  Commerce  aud  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  Febrvary  2,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  this  date,  by  the  chief 
of  engineer?,  covering  reports  and  estimates  respecting  the  improvement  of  the 
harbors  of  Pentwater  and  Pere  Marquette*  called  for  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  February  1,  1867. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  ScHOYLER  COLFAX, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  February  2,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  1st  instant,  callihg  for  the  "  reports  and  estimates,  pre- 
pared under  the  surveys  of  the  past  year,  for  the  improvement  of  .the  harbors  of 
Pentwater  and  Pere  Marquette,  on  Lake  Michigan,"  referred  to  this  office  for 
report,  and  beg  leave  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Major  J.  B. 
Wheeler,  corps  of  engineers,  of  the  26th  ultirnu,  in  relation  to  the  harbors  in 
question. 

The  maps  which  accompany  the  report  are  being  cgpied,  and  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  completed. 

The  resolution  is  respectfully* returned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  % 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  January  26,  1867. 

General  :  In  obedience  to  your  orders  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
plans  and  estimates  for  improving  the  harbors  of  Pentwater  and  Pere  Marquette, 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

These  harbors  are  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Pentwater 
harbor  is  about  eighty  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette about  twelve  miles  north  of  Pentwater. 

About  six  miles  from,  and  north  of  Pere  Marquette,  the  Michigan  shore  pro- 
jects into  the  lake,  forming  a  cape,  or  point,  known  as  Pointe  au  Sauble  (Sable.) 
It  does  the  same  thing  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Pentwater,  forming  a  point 
called  Petite  Pointe  au  Sauble. 

The  length  of  shore-line  between  these  points  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  formB 
the  boundary  of  an  indentation  or  bay,  in  which  these  two  harbors  are  situated. 

The  extremity  of  Pointe  au  Sauble  is  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Pentwater,  and  Petite  Pointe  au  Sauble  is  over  five  miles  west  from  the  same 
meridian. 

Vessels  caught  between  these  points  in  this  bay,  in  certain  winds,  have  great 
difficulty  in  sailing  out.  In  bad  weather  they  are  forced  to  seek  a  refuge,  or  are 
driven  ashore. 

The  only  harbors  between  these  points  are  those  of  Pentwater  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette. One  of  these  should  be  improved  to  fit  it  for  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the 
class  of  vessels  navigating  these  lakes,  if  not  both  of  them. 

If  only  one  be  selected,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  better  harbor  can  be  made 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  at  Pere  Marquette  than  at  Pentwater. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  my  view.s  upon  each  of  these  harbors. 

pentwater   harbor. 

This  harbor  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Oceana  county. 
State  of  Michigan,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Grand  river. 

It  was  surveyed  in  October,  1866,  by  Assistant  A.  F.  Chaffee,  of  the  United 
States  lake  survey,  under  direction  of  Brevet  Colonel  W.  F.  Raynokls,  major 
of  engineers. 

A  tracing  of  this  survey,  with  topography  by  Assistant  W.  T.  Casgrain, 
made  by  my  orders,  is  herewith  attached. 

It  will  be  perceived,  upon  examining  this  tracing,  that  the  o»ly  obstacle  to  a 
good  and  commodious  harbor  at  this]  place  is  the  narrow,  shallow,  and  irregular 
entrance  from  Lake  Michigan  into  Pentwater  lake.  This  entrance  improved  so 
as  to  admit  vessels  Peeking  refuge  into  Pentwater  lake,  and  we  would  have  a 
harbor  sufficient  for  any  purpose  of  navigation. 

The  bottom  of  Pentwater  lake  is  mostly  mud.  The  shores  on  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  sides  are  protected  by  wharves  of  slabs.  The  western  and  south* 
western  shores  are  steep  and  are  of  clay. 

If  ibis  outlet  from  Pentwater  lake  into  Lake  Michigan  be  improved,  we  would 
not  expect  any  injury  to  the  improved  channel  from  the  wash  of  the  banks,  or 
fear  the  filling  up  from  deposits  brought  down  by  the  current.  The  current  is 
very  slight,  and  therefore  we  could  not  expect  to  use  it  in  removing  any  bars 
forming  inside  or  opposite  the  piers.  These  bars  will  be  formed  by  the  littoral 
currents  of  the  lake,  and  we  will  have  to  resort  to  artificial  means  to' remove 
them.  At  present  we  make  use  of  dredging,  and  will  have  to  rely  upon  this 
method  to  keep  the  entrance  open. 

The  present  improvements  at  this  harbor  were  made  by  private  enterprise, 
and  consist  of  piers  made  of  slabs,  with  a  wharf  of  piles,  560  feet  in  length,  ex- 
tending out  into  the  lake  on  a  prolongation  with  the  north  pier. 

These  piers  are  about,  seventy  feet  apart  at  the  inner  end,  and  about  one 
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hundred  and  ten  feet  at  the  lake  end.  The  depth  of  water  between  the  piers 
varies  fromtwo  to  six  feet. 

To  improve  this  habor  I  recommend  that  the  present  outlet  be  widened  to  at 
least  150  feet,  and  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  be  made  throughout ;  the  sides  of  the 
cut  be  protected  by  close  piling,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Colonel  Graham  lor 
similar  works  on  this  lake,  and  piers  of  crib-work  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Engineer  department  be  built,  extending  into  twelve  feet  of  watsr. 

The  plan  proposed  is  indicated  by  red  lines  on  the  accompanying  tracing. 

This  plan  requires  the  removal  of  127,028  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand  from 
the  channel  and  sides  of  the  cut,  the  construction  of  2,120  running  feet  of  close 
piling,  and  2,560  running  feet  of  pier  work. 

Taking  the  prices  used  in  the  estimates  made  for  Manistee,  Muskegon,  &c, 
in  my  report,  dated  December  26,  1866,  we  have  for  the  cost  of  this  improve- 
ment, as  follows  : 

For  dredging $63,514  00 

For  close  piling 50,  439  40 

For  pier  work 213,  760  00 

Total * 327,  713  40 


PERE    MARQUETTE    HARBOR. 

This  1 1 arbor  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  county  of 
Mason,  State  of  Michigan,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Pent  water  harbor. 

This  harbor  was  surveyed  in  September,  1866,  by  Assistant  A.  F.  Chaffee, 
United  States  survey,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  W.  F.  Kaynolds,  United 
States  engineers. 

A  tracing  of  this  survey  is  herewith  attached.  We  perceive,  in  examining 
this  tracing,  that  Pere  Marquette  lake  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  with  a  depth  of 
forty  feet  of  water,  and  possesses  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  harbor. 

The  same  obstacle,  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  and  narrow  outlet,  that  exists  at 
Pentwater  is  found  here,  only  not  quite  so  shallow.  The  present  improve 
ments  at  this  harbor  were  made  by  private  individuals,  and  consist  of  slab 
piers,  having  the  position  shown  on  the  tracing. 

The  depth  of  water  between  the  piers  will  allow  of  vessels  drawing  eight  feet 
of  water  to  enter.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  present  outlet  is  an  artificial 
one,  the  outlet  formerly  being  at  or  near  the  point  marked  A  on  the  tracing. 

This  outlet  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  mills  located  near  it. 

In  examining  this  harbor,  with  a  view  of  improving  it  so  as  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  the  general  class  of  vessels  that  navigate  the  lakes,  there  are  two  points 
to  consider :  one  is  the  present  outlet,  aud  the  other  is  some  point  at  or  near 
the  old  outlet,  marked  A  on  the  tracing.  The  question  is  whether  to  improve 
the  present  outlet  or  make  a  new  one. 

Since  the  object  is  to  make  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the  large  class  of  vessels 
that  navigate  the  lakes,  and  not  merely  to  consult  the  local  interests  of  a  small 
section  of  country,  we  must  first  consider  what  is  necessary  for  such  a  harbor. 

I  deem  an  entrance  into  Lake  Marquette  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
with  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  throughout,  to  be  essential.  I  know  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  vessels  now  sailing  on  this  lake  that  draw  more  than  twelve  feet 
of  water  when  loaded,  but  as  this  depth  of  water  suits  the  greater  part,  I  do  not 
propose  at  present  a  deeper  channel. 

To  improve  the  present  outlet  in  accordance  with  these  conditions  I  would 
recommend  the  removal  of  th£  entire  north  pier,  widening  the  entrance  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  extending  two  parallel  piers  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction 
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of  the  present  south  pier.  This  proposed  improvement  is  marked  on  the 
tracing. 

This  plan  would  require  the  removal  of  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand ;  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  slab 
piering ;  the  construction  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  running  feet 
crib-work,  and  about  seven  hundred  running  feet  of  close  piling. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  this  I  use  the  same  plans  and  prices  taken  for  Pent- 
water  harbor.     The  cost  will  be  as  follows: 

For  dredging $30, 109  00 

For  removing  slab  pier 10,  000  00 

For  crib-work 213,  760  00 

For  close  piling 16,  813  16 

Total 270,  682  16 


To  make  a  new  cut  at  the  point  marked  A,  and  have  the  entrance  to  conform 
to  the  foregoing  conditions,  there  will  be  required  to  be  removed  eighty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand,  to  construct 
two  thousand  four  hundred  running  feet  of  crib-work,  and  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  running  feet  of  close  piling. 

The  cost  of  this  will  be  as  follows  : 

For  dredging 840,  634  50 

For  close  piling 28,  101  99 

For  crib-work 200,  400  00 

Total 269, 1 36  49 


The  cost  differs  but  slightly.  Either  plan  would  give  a  fine  harbor.  I  would 
prefer  the  improvement  to  be  made  at  A.  Local  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  improving  the  present  outlet. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Pentwater,  amount  required $327,  7 13  40 

Pere  Marquette,  (on  first  plan) 270,  682  16 

Fere  Marquette,  (on  second  plan) 269,  136  49 

To  complete  either  of  these  would  require  not  less  than  two  years,  and  it 
would  be  better  done  if  three  years  were  employed. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  WHEELER, 
*  Major  of  Engineers. 
Major  General  A.  D.  Humphreys, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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